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MEETINGS   OF    MEMBERS 
IN    SECTION. 


FiEST  Session. 

MISSIONARY    METHODS. 

(1)    THE  AGENTS, 

(a)  The  Missionaries — their  qualifications,  mental  and  Bpiritual. 

(i)  Their  training — should  there  be  Bi>ecial  training  for  Missionary  servico 
in  addition  to  general  education?  If  ao,  what  should  be  its  usual  character? 
Sbonld  a  knowledge  of  medicine  be  made  a  necessary  branch  of  preparatory 
etudy  ? 

(o)  Shotild  Missionaries  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  their  having  acqnired 
■n  adequate  knowledge  of  a  native  language  before  being  finally  fixed  in  their 
•ppotntment ;  and  before  marriage,  now  that  the  facilities  of  travel  are  bo 
changed  ? 

id)  Are  special  Missionary  Profesaorshipa  or  Lectureahipa  in  colleges  and 
theological  aeminaries  in  Chriatian  lands  desirable  ? 

{Monday  morning^  June  Wth^i/n  the  Lower  EalL) 

Sir  Rivers  Thompsoa,  K.C.SJ.,  CXR,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,    Eev.  William  Stevenson,  M.A. 

E«v.  Dr.  Welch  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  am  aware  that  on 
Satarday  last  a  public  reception  was  accorded  by  Lord  Aberdeen, 
the  President  of  this  Conference,  to  those  who  have  come  from  afar 
to  join  us  in  these  meetings ;  but  I  cannot  forbear,  in  taking  the 
chair  this  morniag  at  the  first  select  meeting  of  our  Conference,  from 
giving  a  cordial  expression  of  greeting  and  welcome  to  word* of 
those  who  hare  corae  from  distant  lands  as  the  represcu-  w^^mB. 
tatives  of  distaut  Missionary  Societies  to  join  ua  in  this  great  work. 
I  feel,  and  I  am  snre  I  express  the  feeling  of  all  who  are  here  present, 
that  however  great  the  distances  that  may  have  separated  ns,  or 
however  different  the  nationalities  that  may  affect  us,  we  are  all  here 
in  the  bond  of  one  common  spirit,  in  one  common  caasej  to  Berrt 
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one  common  Master^  and  to  carry  oat  the  commission  of  His  parting 
words  to  those  who  should  follow  Him  in  all  things,  ^d 

My  own  sphere  of  connection  with  the  Missionary  enterprise^B 
not  as  a  Missionary  exactly — thungh  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  my 
service  in  India,  1  can  recall  with  pleasure  my  interest  in  the 
development  and  working  of  Missions  throughout  that  vast  continent, 
my  own  connection  with  Missionary  enterprise  has  heen  in  that  great 
BecoUeotioai of  easttm  dependency  of  onr  Sovereign  j  and  I  look  back 
indiui Mi.uon».  -^ith  gratification  to  the  fact  that  in  many  places  of  that 
vast  continent  in  the  Korth-west  Provinces,  and  especially  in  Burmah, 
the  work  of  Missions  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  Missionaries  from 
Germany  and  America.  I  am  present  to-day  rather  as  a  listener  and 
a  learner  than  as  an  instructor  in  the  special  subjects  of  our  Confer- 
ence, and  I  will  not  detain  you,  at  least  at  present,  with  any  further 
words  upon  this  subject,  I  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Barlow  to  read 
the  first  Paper. 

PAPER. 

I.^By  thb  Eev.  W.  H.  Baelow,  B.D.  (Islington) 

In  addressing  myself  to  such  a  subject  as  this,  and  in  compress- 
ing my  thoughts  into  an  address  of  twenty  minutes'  lengthy  there  is 
much  that  must  he  taken  for  granted.  For  example,  I  do  not  refer 
Truthi  tad  fwu  ^0  the  cascs  of  those  who  oiler  themselves  for  Missionary 

u«um«d.  work  as  ordained  labourers,  or  as  men  already  equipped, 
educationally,  for  foreign  service,  because  the  training  of  such  agents 
is  not  in  question.  And  in  regard  to  those  candidates  for  Missionary 
enterprise  whose  position  I  am  about  to  examine — these  points 
must  be  considered  as  settk-d,  viz,,  that  they  are  themselves  par- 
takers of  Divine  grace,  men  of  a  holy  life,  of  clear  views  as  to  the 
doctriuea  they  hold  and  will  he  called  npon  to  teach,  of  vigorous 
health,  of  energy  and  determination  of  character,  aglow  with  love  to 
snuls,  and  able  to  show  proof  of  activity  and  zeal  in  Christian  work 
at  home. 

My  subject  is  the  training  of  men  of  the  class  so  defined.     It 

will  be  remembered  that  1  speak  iis  an  attached  member  of  the 

Church  of  England,  but  with  a  real  and  ever-dcepeaing"  brotherly 

^regard  for  tlie  members  of  every  Protestaut  and  Evangelical  iusti- 

ftotion,  whose  end  and  aim  are  to  preach  the  simple  Gospel  of  our 

Xord  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  first  point  that  I  would  press  is  the  constant  and  thorough 
study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  They  are  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the 
first  and  great  weajiou  on  which  the  Cliristian  warrior  has  to  rely. 
Whatever  other  buoks  !ie  may  or  may  not  know,  he  must  koow  this. 
It  will  be  the  begiuuing  aud  end  of  all  his  teaching.     Knowledge  he 

study  of     must   have,  sc>oner  or  later,  of  t!ie  systems  of  reJigioo, 

BcriptuM.  so  culled,  wljich  it  will  be  his  duty  to  attack  and  over- 
throw.    But  unless  he  possess  a  full,  clear  knowledge  of  the  Word 
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of  God,  the  antidote  to  error  will  not  be  supplied  by  him  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

In  teaching  others,  it  will  not  suffice  to  be  negative  and  deatrnc- 
tive  ;  he  most  be  positive  and  constructive  also.  He  will  invite  the 
attention  of  those  amongst  whom  he  may  dwell  to  this  one  Book,  to 
the  exclusion  (at  least  in  the  first  instance)  of  almost  every  other. 
Without  the  Bible  in  his  hands,  in  his  head,  and  ia  his  heart,  he 
would  not  be  fitted  to  go  at  all.  His  appeal  must  be  to  it  from  day 
to  day^ — to  its  authority,  its  disclosures  of  Divine  truth,  its  invita- 
tions, itfl  warnings,  its  hopes,  its  consolations.  He  should  know  it 
from  cover  to  cover, — better,  if  it  be  possible,  than  the  evangelist 
and  pastor  at  home. 

II.  But  there  is  a  danger  lest  this  constant  handling  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  growing  knowledge  of  its  contents  should  become  in 
any  degree  professional.  To  avoid  this  unhappy  result,  the  student 
mast  cultivate  the  habit  of  devout  and  humble  and  umgerofpro^ 
reverential  study  of  the  Word  for  its  own  sake,  and  forfo**^"'^"'"^!* 
his  owTi  profit.  To  know  the  Bible  for  the  good  of  others  is  one 
thing  ;  to  pore  over  it,  and  pray  over  it,  as  our  own  guide  to  life  and 
peace  is  another.  Therefore  the  habit  of  prayer  both  general  (in 
regard  to  the  Christian  life),  and  particular  (in  regard  to  the  opening 
of  the  Scriptures  to  the  heart  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit) 
shoold  be  diligently  maiatained.  Time  should  be  set  apart  each  day 
for  prayer, — public,  social,  and  private.  Every  college  lecture  should 
be  commenced  with  prayer.  The  atmosphere  which  a  Missionary 
student  breathes  should  be  one  of  prayer.  Men  of  prayer  should 
alone  be  placed  in  authority;  men  of  prayer  should  alone  be  teachers 
of  God's  blessed  tnith. 

The  dangers  of  a  merely  critical,  or  historical,  or  intellectual 
•tudy  should  be  pointed  out.  The  end  for  which  all  readiug  of  the 
Divine  word  is  underttikeo,— viz.,  "that  the  man  of  God  may  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furuished  unto  all  good  works/'  should  be  cno- 
statitly  enforced.  Only  thus,  as  I  coEct-lve,  can  a  real  and  lastiog 
spiritual  benefit  be  secnrod. 

IIL  I  plead,  in  the  third  place,  for  acritical  study  of  at  least  Latin 
and  Greek ;  and  Hebrew  should,  if  possible,  be  added.     On  many 
grounds  a  knowledge  of  the  laagnages  selected  is  most  desirable. 
No  one  can  be  an  accurate  aod  accomplinhed  theologian  i^^rtanoeof 
wiihont  them.     Ko  one  can  be  an  exact  teacher  of  others  LAun.oreck, 
without   them.     No   one   can   attempt   to   translate  the  •»^Hehr«w. 
Scriptures  into  other  tongues — a  most  noble  office — without  them. 
And  farther,  the  study  thus  inculcated  serves  as  an  admirable  test 
of  capacity.     For  if  a  man  cannot  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
languages  specified,  with  all  the  help  of  good  gr:traniars,  dictionaries, 
and  teiu'hers,  which  may  now  be  providctl  at  huine  ;  what  probability 
is  there  thut  he  will  be  able  to  express  himself  in  other  forms  of 
6|k?ech,  when  he  has  to  fit  himself  for  the  task  under  very  diflerent 
sorroundings  of  htiks  and  instructors  ? 
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Now  and  a^in  a  stodent  has  asTced  me  why  he  should  spend  time 
over  this  or  that  department  of  classical  work,  inquiriDg  of  what  use  it 
was  likely  to  be  to  him  in  the  Mission-field.  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  direct  use  of  the  kuowledge  iu  question  might  be  small  ;  but 
the  iudirect  benefit  arisiog  from  a  habit  of  patient  thought,  investi- 
gatiooj  aud  judgment,  could  not  fail  to  be  great. 

Thus  tlie  efibrt  made  within  college  walls  is  not  only  essentially 
useful  in  regard  to  the  acquifiitioQ  of  precise  kuowledge  of  the 
originals  of  the  Word  of  Crod^  but  it  becomes  a  touchatoiie  of 
character  and  of  power,  whereby  it  is  seen  whether  or  not  there  is 
likely  to  be  proficiency  in  learning,  speaking,  and  writing  difficult 
modern  tongues. 

XV.  Ooncun*ently  with  eflbrts  in  the  direction  just  indicated,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  theory  and  prtictice  of  vocal  mQ^^ic.  Many  countries  to 
T\  liiLli  Missionaries  go  have  only  spoken  langun  gcs.  Tho  strangers 
^idmiitio  ^^^  nothing  reduced  to  writing.  And  whether  they  have  to 
deal  \\i til  districts  where  there  is  civilisation  nnd  a  literature,  or 
with  those  rude  and  barbarous  i-aces  which  have  none,  thia  is  matter  of  com- 
mon experience,  that  living  tongues  are  best  lefirned  by  those  who  go  out  with 
a  well-trained  ear.  Tt  might  be  a  piece  of  playful  exaggeration — but  if  so, 
it  was  one  under  which  lay  a  great  truth — when  a  former  student  wrote 
to  me  from  f'hina  that  it  was  rather  dull  work  to  pass  his  day  saying 
**  Ting,  Tang, '  in  a  hundred  tlitferent  tone^.  My  satisfaction,  when  I  read 
this,  was  that  he  Itad  been  taught  whiLit  in  Eugknd  to  mark  such 
distinctions.  For  if  a  man  has  not  been  di;^cipliiud  to  separate  sound 
from  sound,  find  tone  from  tone,  at  what  a  real  disadvantage  will  he  be 
placed  when  he  comes  to  denl  with  a  spoken  language,  where  so  much 
depends  on  catching  the  aienning  of  a  speaker  from  the  intonations  of  his 
;oice.  Confusion  of  yound  leuds  to  confusion  of  word  and  of  idea.  Failure, 
more  or  less  real,  is  sure  to  follow. 

V.  1  beg  earnestly  to  recommend  a  thorough  study  of  the  outlines 
of  Cliurch  history.      Human  nature  has  been  one  and  the  same  in  all 

past  ages,  and  will  continue  to  be  the  same  to  the  end.  Satan 
^'ft'^eccMiS*^  adapts  his  temptations  to  each  age  and  dasa  with  marvellous 
dexterity.  But  the  conditions  of  Missionary  work,  and  of  the 
foundmg  and  developing  of  native  Churt-hes,  repeat  themselves  constantly. 
And  he  who  has  watched  the  rise  of  false  doctrine  and  heresies  in  one  age, 
who  has  traced  their  causes,  and  observed  their  decline  or  i-emoval,  will  be 
better  armed  for  the  work  of  his  ow  a,  He  will  not  be  surprised  or  dejected 
at  the  appearance  of  tares  among  the  wheat.  From  the  experience  of  the 
past  he  will  know,  in  some  measure,  what  to  hope  for  and  what  to  fear  in 
the  present  and  future, 

VI,  Closely  connected  with  Church  history  is  the  question  of  doctrine. 
Speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  I 

attach  great  importance  to  the  study  of  the  Articles,  tho 
Sroionr.  ^''^y®^*  Book,  and  the  Homilies,  Members  of  other  denomina- 
tions will  necessarily  regard  with  great  re.-;pect  the  formularies 
of  worship  and  the  statements  of  Chiistiani  doctrine,  that  are  iu  force 
amongst  themselves.  AH  these  should  be  mastered  from  the  man's  own 
standing  ground,  and  for  his  own  bene&t.  My  experience  is  that  a  diligent 
investigation  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  which  a  Christian  manor  Chrbtian 
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toftcher  holds,  does  not  lead  him  to  intolerance  towards  others,  but  rathet 
the  reverse.  The  more  carefully  he  inquirea  into  doctrine  as  enshrined  in 
documents  with  which  he  is  textually  familiar,  the  more  ready  he  is  to  see 
the  same  points  from  other  sides.  Not,  however,  in  Buch  a  way  as  weakly 
to  sorrender  his  own  views,  but  so  as  to  be  able  to  state  them  with  clear- 
ness to  those  who  may  differ  from  him. 

Added  to  this,  I  earnestly  commend  the  reading  and  analysing,  with 
patieoat  care,  the  works  of  recognised  and  standard  divines,  e.g,y  our  Hooker, 
Jewel,  Butler,  Pearson,  and  Palej.  We  have  in  our  libraries  a  storehouse 
of  worts  on  theology,  for  which  any  nation  and  any  Church  may  well  be 
thankful.  And  even  an  introduction  to  these  masterpieoea  may  be  of  the 
^«Ate<tt  benefit  to  those  who  are  to  be  sooner  or  later  the  leaders  and 
guides  of  infant  Churches  in  the  things  of  God. 

VII.  Mingled  with  these  heavier  bookd  and  severer  studies  should  be 
the  biographies  of  eminent  servants  of  €rod, — His  Missionary  workers  in 
particuJar.     A  young  subaltern,  anxious  to  rise  in  his  pro- 

fession,  studies  the  art  of  war  in  the  lives  of  great  commanders.  ^'^^^ 
A  young  musician,  or  medical  student,  or  scientist,  inquires 
into  the  hves  and  training,  the  failure  and  success,  of  tho&e  who  have 
preceded  him  in  the  walk  of  life  which  he  has  chosen  as  his  own.  So 
should  the  future  Missionary  ever  have  in  hand,  perusing  and  i-eperusing 
them,  the  biographies  of  representative  men  in  various  ages  of  the  Church 
of  Ghirist.  As  far  as  possible,  also,  he  should  be  informed  of  the  present 
state  of  Missionary  enterprise  over  the  whole  world.  Brief  pictures  should 
be  set  before  him,  from  time  to  time — and  perhaps  he  may  not  be  able  at 
this  stage  to  pursue  the  subject  further — of  the  work  going  on  outside  the 
pale  of  that  particular  organisation  to  which  he  is  attached,  God  spake 
ToXufxtpw^  Koi  iroAvrp<Mra>9  in  times  past.     And  He  does  so  still. 

VIII.  I  hope  to  carry  my  hearers  vsith  me  when  I  urge  the  advantage 
of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  surgery  and  medicine.    1  say  the  elements ; 
for  if  a   student  is  to  make  such  advance   as   to   be   l^gfi^yTheeiBBenUof 
qnalificKl  to  practise,  then  the  time  required  (some  four  or  iive    nrfayud 
years)  is  too  long,  if,  at  least,  the  points  ah-eady  dwelt  upon  are     ""^«*"«' 

to  be  enforced. 

But  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  the  healing  art  may  be 
acquired,  under  good  teaching,  and  with  the  experience  which  many 
boi^tals  will  afford  to  Missionary  students,  in  a  couple  of  years.  And  the 
contrast  between  one  who  has  such  an  elementary  training  as  this,  and  one 
who  has  none  at  all,  the  difference  in  calmness  and  nerve  as  respects  himselfj^ 
and  the  diflerence  in  usefulness  in  regard  to  others,  when  sickness  oi- 
accident  may  have  arisen,  is  immense.  It  needs  to  be  witnessed  to  be 
folly  understood. 

IX-  Once  more,  I  would  urge  the  benefit  of  some  kind  of  manual  training. 
There  are  many  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  preparation^ — he  it  gardening, 
carpentry,  printing,  or  the  like.    Anything  that  makes  a  man 
ready  in  an  emergency,  not  ^vith  head  only,  hut  with  hand  ■ 

ako,  that  gives  him  fertility  of  resource,  self-reliance,  power  to  grapple 
with  difficulties— this  must  he  a  real  benefit.  We  want,  in  the  foreign  field 
as  in  the  home  field,  neither  clumsy  bimins  nor  clumsy  fingers.  There  is 
room  in  God's  household  for  those  whoso  spirit,  mind,  and  body  are  alike 
trained,  and  that  to  the  utmost  point  of  perfection,  for  the  work  to 
be  done. 
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It  may  be  said  that  the  chief  points  set  forth  above  apply  almost  m 
truly  and  fully  to  the  pastor  at  home  as  to  the  Missionary  abroad.  This 
may  wel!  be  so  ;  for  what  fita  a  man  most  thoroughly  for  work  in  England 
will  fit  him  most  completely  for  work  anywhere  else. 

In  concIaBion,  may  I  pleM  for  as  adequate  aod  comprohenBive  ft 
trtti-dBiiitb*  traiaing  as  possible  for  Missionary  caodidatee?  For 
wmviBhauin,  moT&  than  thirty  years  I  have  watched  closely  the  career 
of  men  who  have  gone  out  to  do  this  noble  work.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  every  rale.  Bnt  I  am  bonnd  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  those  wlio  have  served  most  faithfully  and 
remained  at  their  posts  most  loyally,  and  rendered  most  conspicuous 
service  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  Jeaua  Christ  abroad,  are  the  men 
who  went  forth  most  thoroughly  equipped  by  previous  training  for 
the  enterprise  to  which  they  were  called. 

PAPEIL 
2. — By  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  GtnNNEafl. 

We  have  in  this  year  1888  reached  an  important  crisis  in  Mis- 
sions. A  hundred  years  of  Missionary  labour  lie  behind  us,  and 
we  gather  at  this  International  Convention  from  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  to  study  its  records,  and  to  learn  its  lessons,  that  we 
may  start  with  fresh  knowledge,  and  renewed  energy,  for  our  still 
unreached  goal — the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

We  gather  here  to-day  at  the  outset  of  this  Convention,  to  con- 
sider the  qiialijicafions  and  training  necessary  for  Missionaries, 
roar  iraeitiom  ^^^^^  poiuts  are  raised  for  discussion — the  first  as  to 
rtiiod, two  mental  and  spiritual  qualifications;  the  second  as  to 
tfe*tedof.  gpgf^ial  training  at  home;  a  third  as  to  training  in  the 
fi^ld ;  and  a  fourth  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  Misaionary 
lectM7'es/iips  in  our  colleges.  I  take  op  here  the  first  two  of  these 
points — the  testing  of  candidates  to  ascertain  their  suitability  for 
the  work,  and  their  training  after  areeptance,  and  before  being 
sent  out. 

And  firstly,  as  to  the  qualijications  required.  A  Missionary  is  an 
ambassador  for  Christ  to  the  heathen — or  to  any  non-Christian 
people.  It  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  that  he  be  a  true  Christian — 
an  anointed  man,  one  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel, 
and  sent  forth  by  Him.  The  Church  cannot  create  such  labourers  ; 
only  He  who  made  the  world  can  make  a  true  Missionary.  No 
training  can  manufacture  him — ^no  human  ordination  can  fit  him 
for  his  work. 

In  considering  the  application  of  a  candidate  therefore,  the  question  to 

be  settled,  is  not^  Can  he  be  made  into  a  Missionary  ?  but,  Has  God  called 

(luaiifleitioin   hi^^^  ^^  ^^  ^uch  %     Have  the  necessary  qualifications  been  be- 

ind  stowed  f     Only  where  this  is  the  case  can  the  training  be  of 

diHB»iifto«tioiii.  ^^y.  y^     jf  ^  jjjj^jj  ^^  ^  woman  is  to  become  a  true  and  useful 

Missionary,  there  must  first  be  not  only  genuine  conversion^  and  sincere 
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peraonal  piety,  but  whol©  hearted  self-conaecration  to  the  work  of  Grod,  and 
A  cmll  to  His  holy  service ;  including  a  stroa^  inward  sense  of  vocation, 
together  with  providential  indications  and  adaptations-  There  must  be 
mental  and  phj-^cal  fitness  for  foreign  service,  and  above  all  tlie  Spirit  of 
Ckri4t,  for  no  matter  what  other  qualiiicationa  a  man  may  have,  he  will 
never  be  a  Missionary  unless  he  is  filled  with  Christ-like  compassion  for  the 
lost,  and  with  a  burning  desire  to  seek  and  save  them.  This  should  be  the 
ruling  feature  of  his  character.  With  this  almost  any  special  talents  may 
be  utilised  in  Missionaiy  service;  without  it,  even  the  most  brilliant  are 
uijeloss.  If  the  heart  be  intensely  set  on  the  salvation  of  the  perishing, 
love  will  teach  ingenuity,  and  lead  to  painstaking  and  perseverance.  Love 
will  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  accomplish  its  object.  The  love  of  souls, 
the  longing  for  their  salvation,  is  one  of  the  leading  qualilicatious  that 
should  be  looked  for.  But  even  the  presence  of  this  does  not  make  testing 
needless,  for  there  may  co-exist  with  it  physical,  mental,  or  moral  disquali- 
fications. 

On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  noted  that  there  are  defects  of  a 
diflferent  characteir,  which  <jonstitute  no  real  disqualification,  because  training 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  remedy  them.  Ignorance,  lack  of  habits  of  study, 
or  of  experience,  narrow-mindedness  arising  from  want  of  intercourse  with 
various  classes  of  men,  awkwardness  of  manner,  and  many  and  similar 
faults,  indicate  only  a  candidate's  need  of  education  and  tniining,  and  should 
pot  stamp  him  as  ineligible. 

Secondly,  we  turn  to  the  subject  of  the  Training  of  accepted 
candidates.  The  question  stands  in  tlie  prospectas,  "  Should  there 
be  Bpecial  training  for  ilissioDary  service  in  addition  to  general 
edacation?"  The  answer  ia,  Undoubtedbj.  God  always  trains  His 
instraments.  Every  true  Missionary  mast  be  specially  trained  for 
his  work,  though  not  all  in  our  schools.  God  has  His  own  schools. 
They  are  very  various,  and  some  of  them  strange  and  severe.  Moses 
was  trained  to  be  the  deliverer  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  in  Traiaia»of 
the  conrts  and  schools  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  mountain  Ki*»«»B«-iM- 
solitudes  of  Midian,  for  eighty  years.  David  was  trained  to  be 
king  over  Israel  by  years  of  spiritual  experience,  and  by  many 
dangers  and  toils.  Daniel  was  trained  for  bis  wonderful  prophetic 
office  by  his  education  and  career  in  Babylon.  Any  training  that  we 
can  give  to  a  volunteer  for  Missionary  work  will  form  at  best  but 
a  small  part  of  a  greater  and  more  eftectaal  training  which  God 
Himself  bestows.  We  can  do  something  to  lielp,  though  not  mticli. 
Let  us  see  to  it  that  what  we  do  be  done  in  harmony  with  that 
which  is  done  by  the  great  Master.  Oor  Lord  Himself  carefully 
trained  His  Apostles  for  the  great  work  He  committed  to  thfui — 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  His  example  is  full  of  instruction 
for  ns. 

Christ  gave  His  disciples  a  threefold  training — theoretical^  morcdf  and 
practical,     lliis  was  one  of  the  principal  works  which  Ho  accomplished  in 
the  world.     He  pivpuied  the  instiuments,  He  truined  the  men 
who  should  afterwards  evangelise  it.     He  choye  them,  ealle<l ,   Tbeoretioal. 
them,  kept  them,  taught  them,  prayed   with   them  and   for 
tfaam,  impressed  His  Spirit  upon  them,  brei\tlied  it  into  them  :  He  corrected 
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them,  expanded  their  mmde,  exalted  their  conceptions,  and  purified  their 
motives  and  piii-poses.  Before  He  nciit  them  forth  into  the  world  He  kept 
them  for  over  three  years  with  Hims<?lf,  during  which  He  set  before  them 
His  own  glorious  and  eacred  example.  What  a  development  of  bouI  I 
What  a  traiDing  for  service  !  "  Follow  Me/'  He  said,  **  and  I  will  make 
you  to  become  fifehera  of  men."  "TEike  up  your  cross  and  follow  M&" 
"  Learn  of  Me."    *•  Abide  in  Me." 

Besides  this  He  imparted  to  them  priceless  insfructiom.  He  taught 
them  the  nature  of  His  Divine  kingdom,  His  own  personal  character  and 
claims,  the  nature  of  true  holiness,  the  simplicity,  spirituality  and  power 
of  prayer,  the  excellence  of  humility,  the  essential  duty  and  blet^sed  result^s 
of  8elf-6acrific'e^  the  sin  of  hypocrisy  and  formality,  the  spiiitnality  of 
worship,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Word  of  God.  over  all  human 
traditions. 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  development  of  spiritual  life  is  the  great 
thing  to  be  aimed  at  in  Missionary  training.  Woe  to  the  Church  if  she 
neglects  this,  or  gives  it  a  secondary  place  I  Her  mesfiengers  will  he  of 
Ettle  ii8e,  for  unspiritunl  agents  can  never  accompli^h  spiritual  work. 

The  calling,  qQaliiyiugj  and  directing  of  the  laboarers  thns  com- 
menced by  our  Lord  was  afterwards  continned  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
through  the  Church.     He  sent  forth  Missionaries  Tinto 
'^^^^^^   the  Gentiles.     The  Apostolic  Church  acted  directly  under 
*'     the  Spirit's  guidance.     **  As  tliey  ministered  to  the  Lord 
and  fasted,   the   Holy   Ghost    said,    Separate    Me   Barnabaa    and 
Saul  for  the   work   whfreiinto   I   have   called   them."     Then   the 
Church  fasted,  prayed,  laid  their  hands  on  those  men   and   sent 
them   away.    That  is  t/iei/  set  apait  and  sent  out  those   whom 
God  had  qualified  and  called.     The  Lord  was  with  these  Mission- 
aries, and  wrought  glorious  things  through  their  instrumentality. 

We  cannot  improve  on  this  example  of  the  primitive  Church.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  form  the  best  guide-book  for  Missionary  Societies  and 
Missionaries.  The  impulse  and  the  energy  must  always  come  fiom  Htaiven. 
Successful  MissionaricB  are  God-appointed  men.  We  must  pray  for  such; 
watch  and  wait  for  them;  welcome  them  and  utilise  them  a.s  they  are 
given.  Yes,  for  the  thousands  of  woi'kers  still  needed  in  the  Jtission -field 
we  muet  first  of  all  pray — pray  as  Elijah  prayed  for  the  rain,  fervently, 
effectually,  incessantly  till  the  prayer  is  answei^d;  pray  as  the  Church 
prayed  for  the  promised  Spirit  before  Pentecost. 

Next,  perhaps,  in  value  to  spirituality  may  be  ranked  evangelistic 
gift  and  ability.  How  is  this  to  be  developed  ?  In  the  same  way 
that  skill  in  any  other  line  is  imparted— by  instruction  and  practice. 
The  preparation  for  all  ordinary  work  consists  in  the  actual  doing  of 
it,  not  merely  gaining  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  how  it  ought  to 
be  done.  East  London,  for  instance,  with  its  vast  and  varied  popu- 
lation, is  an  admirable  training  ground  for  MissioDarj^  students.  It 
was  this  fact  which  led  us,  many  years  ago,  to  plant  there  our 
Institute  far  Home  and  Foreign  Missions^  from  which,  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  many  hundreds  of  Missionaries  have  gone  forth. 
We  have  more  than  a  million  of  the  working  classes  in  this  quarter. 

The  value  of  openroir  prectchiTtg  as  a  preparation  for  Missionary  work 
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it  eocoeedingly  great.     It  cultivates  aggreesiveness,   boldness,  situplicity, 
directness,  and  earnestness  of  style^  an  extemporaneous  delivery,  and  an 
interesting  and  striking  manner  of  presenting  Divine  truths.     Tiie  open- 
air  preaoher  must  £rst  gather  Lis  congregation,  and  tiien  hold 
it  in  spite  of  surrounding  distract ione,  with  nothing  but  the      ^j^',*^ 
sunple  power  of  his  woixls.     He  must  suit  his  style  to  the 
rtmgbest  and  shrewdest  of  his  auditors.     He  rauBt  pixjmptly  meet  objec- 
tions, answer  questions,  and  quiet  disturbances,  as  he  seeks  to  win  an 
entoinoe  for  unwelcome  truths  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  negloctors  and 
rejectors  of  the  Word  of  God.     He  has  to  face  opposition,  and  endure  at 
times  contempt  and  shame  for  the  Master's  sake.     It  is  not  easy  work,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  it  to  foster  conceit  or  gratify  self-esteem.     It  is  really 
hard,  self-denying  service,  more  analogous  to  that  which  would  be  required 
of  a  Mis?<ionary  in  the  streets  of  India  or  China,  than  almost  any  other 
form  of  Gospel  labour. 

In  addition  to  such  experiences  a  Missionary  needa  of  course  knowledge , 
of  various  kijids.     Education  of  the  mind  hais  its  place — though  it  be  not 
the  first  place.     The  higher  the  mental  qualifications  of  a  man  or  woman 
(other  things  being  equal)  the  better.     But  here  it  should  be  clearly  stated 
that  the  nature  of  the  case  indicates  that  only  a  certain  proportion  of 
Missionary  workera  require  what  we  call  a  thorough  education.     On  the 
othor  hand,  to  send  out  ignorant  and  untrained  men  to  undertake  Mis- 
onary  work  were  clearly  folly.     "  Let  such  first  be  proved,"  is  a  dictate  of 
aon  seniie  as  well  as  a  precept  of  Scripture,     Paul  said  to  Timothy  as 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  he  had  taught  him,  '*  The  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able  to  teach  others  also."     Of 
men  a  Miasionary  should  be  a  man  of  general  intelligence  and  fertile 
ourees.     Without  a  measure  of   cultivation  it  is  impossible  that  ho 
'should  be  this.     Knowledge  is  power,  and  Miesionaiies  as  a 
cla-ss  should  know  something  of  everj'tliing.     A  Missionary    ^^"fj^ 
has  to  travel,  and  should  understand  (jeography.     He  may  per- 
haps have  to  build  his  house,  to  make  his  own  fumiture,  to  till  or  direct 
the  tillage  of  his  yardeut  the  cooking  of  hia  food,  to  work  the  printing 
preis,  etc.,  etc.     Knowledge  even  on  such  matters  will  therefore  be  valuable 
to  him.     He  may  be  situated  far  from  any  skilled  2^^'!/9icia^h  ^"^^  ought 
therefore  to  have  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  anaU>my  and 
physiology  and  of  the  use  of  simple  surgical  and  medical  aids.     The  more 
grammatical  knowledge  he  has  the  bottei,  for  he  will  have  to  leain  and  use 
a  foreign  tongue,  and  possibly  to  translate  into  it  the  Word  of  God.     He 
light  to  know  enough  of  nature  to  appreciate  the  works  of  God,  and- 
ftongh  of  history  to  perceive  the  background  of  Bible  facts.    As  he  has  to  ] 
Christianity,  he  should  know  something  of  the  history  of  its  planting,  { 
its  early  sufferings  and  triumphs,  the  origin  and  progi'eii®  of  existing  apcs- 
tacieB,  and  the  story  of  the  Reformation.     He  should  also  be  acquainted 
to  some  extent  with  the  history  of  Modem  Missions,  including  the  lives  of 
eminent  Missionaries.     But  above  all,  he  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Bible.     That  Book  will  have  to  be  the  companion  of  his  loneliness,  the 
guide  of  his  perplexity*  the  support  of  his  life,  the  in.strument  of  his 
labours.     It  should  be  the  chief  subject  of  his  study.     His  mind  should  be 
familiansed  with  the  sacred  text,  with  the  evidences  of  its  inspiration,  andi 
with  the  varied  doctrinal  and  practical  truths  which  it  reveals.     H©  needs  * 
to  be  rooted  and  built  up  in  Christ,  and  established  in  the  faith,  and  the 
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aim  should  be  to  give  him  a  firm  grasp  of  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  and 
insti-uction,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  Conference  that  those  who  take  part  should 
contribute  to  the  general  stock  the  results  of  their  experience,  suggesting 
for  the  consideration  of  their  brethren  the  chief  practical  conclusions  to 
Tvhich  they  have  been  led.  I  may  mention,  then,  that  guided  by  the 
principles  indicated  in  this  paper,  -we  founded,  fifteen  years 
SSSwuf  *€^»  ^^  ^^**^  London,  an  Institution  for  training  and  helping 
into  the  foreign  field  young  men  who  desired  to  be  Missionaries. 
We  subsequently  added  a  countiy  branch  of  the  Institute,  and  later  on  a 
Training  Home  for  Deaconesses.  During  these  fifteen  years  we  have  dealt 
with  more  than  three  thousand  volunteers  for  Missionary  work,  have 
teceived  on  probation  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,  have  trained  and 
sent  out  five  hundred  Missionaries,  and  have  now  about  a  hundred  students 
in  the  Institute.  Our  plan  is  to  give  the  students,  where  they  require  it, 
preliminary  secular  instruction  in  the  country  branch,  and  then  practical 
training  in  East  London,  including  Missionary,  Evangelistic,  Linguistic  and 
Medical  departments.  All  our  students  receive  from  a  qualified  medical 
man  the  training  of  the  ambulance  corps,  the  results  being  tested  by  a 
public  examination.  The  deaconesses,  in  certain  instances,  are  sent  for 
three  months  to  live  in  hospitals, ,  where  maternity  cases  are  treated. 
S'tudents  going  to  Africa  receive  instruction  in  the  treatment  of  tropical 
fevers,  and  where  there  has  been  special  fitness  we  have  given  students  the 
advantage  of  a  four  year^'  medical  course  in  the  London  HospitaL  In 
almost  every  case  these  have  become  qualified  medical  men,  and  are  now 
in  the  Mission-field.  The  time  spent  by  students  in  the  Institute  has 
varied  according  to  their  age  and  needs.  Our  system  has  been  an  elastic 
one.  We  have  tried  to  give  to  each  the  help  be  or  she  was  capable  of 
receiving,  and  to  introduce  each  to  the  sphere  in  which  we  saw  they  could 
best  do  good  Gospel  service. 

The  results  have  not  disappointed  us.  We  have  received  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  all  classes,  as  well  as  of  all  Evangelical  denominations. 
We  have  trained  them  for  all  countries,  and  former  students  are  now 
working  in  connection  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  Societies  and 
Organisations,  while  many  of  them  have  founded  new  and  independent 
Mjeaonsw  As  a  rule  they  have  done  well,  and  given  much  sati.'^faction  in 
the  Missions  they  have  joined.  There  are  exceptions.  Every  rule  has 
such,  bat  we  thank  God  on  remembrance  of  the  great  majority  of  them. 

Allow  me,  in  conclnsioD,  to  Bommarise  what  I  have  said,  and  to    M 
emphasise  certain  points.  ■ 

First,  we  agree  most  thoroughly  with  out  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  friend,  Dr.  Piereon,  in  his  published  opinion  that  "  if  we 
troald  largely  increase  the  Missionary  force  we  must  in  some  way 
lessen  the  time  and  cost  of  preparing  the  average  workman.  ...  A 
moet  formidable  barrier  to  the  work  of  evangelisation  is  that,  even 
where  both  men  and  money  may  be  obtained  it  takes  too  long  a  time 
iri,    I  J  If  and  too  costly  a  cnltmre  to  train  the  averaire  workman;    - 

'■»*•      and  this  one  obstacle  oflen  overtops  all  others,  and  is  ■ 
practically  unsurmount&ble.  ,  .  .  There  ought  to  be  a  change  in  our 
ecdeeiaatical  tactics ;  our  system  of  training  for  the  Mission-field 
must  be  more  flexible,  and  more  economical  of  time  and  money^  or 
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we  cannot  send  workmen  into  the  great  world-field  in  adequate 
nambers." 

Without  any  rigidly  uniform  system  of  training  we  mast 
encourage  every  wiUing  soul  to  do  the  work  for  which  he  or 
she  is  best  fitted,  and  endeavour  further  to  fit  each  for  their  pro- 
posed sphere  of  labour,  and  we  must  shorten  and  simplify  the 
course  of  training. 

Secondly,  no  candidates  whatever  should  be  accepted  for  train- 
ing save  spiritually-minded  men  and  women,  possessed  of  good 
health,  good  common  sense,  devotedneaa  to  God's  service,  and  a 
Divinely  indicated  call  to  the  work. 

Thirdly,  such  perBona  should  be  thoroughly  tested,  and  carefully 
trained.  Their  training  should  be  adapted  to  develop  the  unworldly 
spiritual  character  which  Missionary  work  requires.  It  should 
always  be  adapted  to  the  individual  case.  All  Missionary  students 
should  be  trained  in  laborious  and  self-ilcnying  habits,  and  exercised 
in  evangelistic  work  among  our  own  lapsed  masses,  especially  open- 
air  preaching. 

Lastly,  every  Missionary  stndeut  should  be  furnished  with  the 
practical  instructions  of  the  Ambulance  Corps,  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  accident  cases  ;  while  those  who  are  preparing  for  laboup 
in  Central  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  no  qualified 
medical  aid  is  to  be  had,  should  receive,  in  addition  to  other  teach- 
bg,  special  medical  iostruction  of  an  elementary  and  practical 
nature,  and  iu  those  instances  where  there  is  marked  aptitude  and 
desire  for  it,  the  Missionary  student  should  have  the  advantage  of  a 
full  medical  course. 


DISCUSSION. 

ftev.  A.  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society) :  Brethren 
anJ  sisters, — I  have  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject  before  uh,  because  wlin  b 
I  wanted  to  say  has  been  eta  ted  in  such  an  able  way  by  tlie  readei's  of  tha 
Bapers.  I  have  only  to  express  my  thanka  that  this  very  important  subject 
hoa  been  brought  before  tliis  Missionary  Conference.  Great  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  want  of  men  nnd  upon  the  want  of  money,  but  I  believ j 
that  if  thf>  Lord  would  grant  us  the  men  the  money  would  be  forthcoming:, 
and  I  believe  that  we  shall  not  obtain  the  men  who  are  fully  up  to  the  work 
if  we  do  not  follow  the  commandment  of  out*  Lord  Jesus  ClirLst  when  H<j 
8aid,  "Pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  may  send  forth  labourei^* 
into  His  harve>;t."  If  we  bring  thij^  matter  before  Him  in  prayer,  with 
all  our  power,  the  Lord  will  give  us  fit  men  for  the  purpose, 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  leading  Gei-man  Stxiieties  have  adopted  Edufl»tedm«i. 
the  principles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Barlow. 

Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (PhiJadelphia,  U.8.A.) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  fiiends, — It  was  jit  Mr.  Guiiioesii's  personal  reque^st  that  I  consented  to 
«fty  a  few  words  at  this  sUige  of  the  Conference  upon  this  most  intereetini: 
aiid  vital  topic.     I  have  been  placed  in  circumiitances  which  have  compelletl 
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me  to  give  a  great  deal  of  time  and  study  to  the  subject  of  the  traming  of 
Ministerial  and  Missionary  candidates^  and  I  have  a  very  deep  and  pro- 
foujid  conviction  that  there  are  some  radical  errors  that  lie  at  the  basis  of 
our  whole  system  of  Missionary  training.     I  want  especially  to  say  that  I 

believe  that  a  prolonged  course  of  merely  literary  and  intol- 
'^^^    lectual  culture  is  in.  most  cases  fatal  to  a  thoroughly  spiritual 

and  evangelistic  career ;  that  the  separation  of  a  student  from 
practical  contact  wth  human  eouls  in  direct  spiritual  work  prepares  him 
to  go  through  the  resb  of  his  life  with  a  chronic  or  afc  least  intermittent 
chili,  and  if  the  chill  happens  to  be  accompanied  with  any  fever  alternating 
with  it,  it  is  only  the  fever  of  an  intellectual  enthusiasm,  which  hast  little 
or  none  of  the  glow  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  that  the  effect  of  the  college  and 
even  of  theological  Ministerial  training  is  oftentimes  simply  to  stimulate 
a  worldly  type  of  ambition,  wliich  sends  men  into  the  Christian  field  of 
jMissionarj^  or  of  Ministerial  labour,  ambitious  to  produce  highly  intel- 
lectual and  elaborate  litei-ai-y  essays  which  have  little  or  none  either  of 
Crospel  truth  or  of  the  aroma  of  the  Gospel.  Tlierofore  I  wish  to  empha- 
feise  with*  all  the  intensity  of  conviction  that  which  Mr.  Guinness  so  adioir- 

ably  pieKented  this  morning,  that  there  should  be,  together 
^'^  '  with  intellectual  traiuing  and  college  or  seminary  life,  peiisonal 
contact  with  the  lost.  If  a  man  is  not  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  any- 
where, he  is  fit  to  preach  it  nowhere;  and  the  rea&on  why  I  would  send 
men  down  into  contact  with  the  lowest  classes  is,  that  if  tbe}'  can  reach  the 
lowest  they  can  reach  the  highest ;  but  it  does  not  always  follow  that  if 
they  can  reach  the  highest  they  can  reach  the  lowest. 

Daniel  Webster  ia  said  to  have  affirmed  that  there  is  always  room  at 
the  top.  I  venture  to  join  Issue  with  my  distinguished  American  fellow- 
countryman  by  saying  that  that  Ls  the  very  place  where  there  is  not  any 
i-oom.  Society  is  a  pyramidal  structure,  and  there  is  room  for  only  one 
stone  at  the  top,  but  there  is  plenty  of  room  at  the  bottom.  The  broad 
basis  of  the  pyramid  of  society  is  that  to  which  we  must  first  of  all  dili- 
gently, carefully,  and  prayerfully  look.  If  that  be  not  a  sound  and  well 
laid  basis  the  whole  pyramid  of  society  is  in  danger  of  sinking  and  being 

destroyed.  Therefore  I  say  that  to  send  a  man  down  to  work 
eiiiBu.  in  the  slums  among  the  outcast  classes  will  test  hia  consecra- 
tion ;  it  will  test  whether  he  ia  after  souls,  or  after  salaries  and  places  and 
positions  of  emolument  and  of  honour  and  distinction.  If  a  man  can 
reach  the  lowest  classes  in  our  great  cities  successfully,  so  far  as  that  test 
can  be  applied,  he  can  reach  that  class  in  any  community  in  which  God 
may  place  him. 

I  would  also  emphasise  open-air  preaching.  I  have  never  heard  so 
much  said  as  I  think  ought  to  he  said  in  favour  of  extemporaneous  modes  ol 
presenting  the  Gospel.  The  fact  is,  dear  friends,  that  you  may  put  in  an 
essay  form  a  great  deal  that  seems  pi-ofound  only  because  it  is  muddy.     If  you 

are  obliged  to  speak  without  notes  and  extemporaneously,  youi- 
'IJJ^i^'     train  of  thoughts  must  be  so  carefully  laid  out  as  that  it  can 

be  correctly  and  distinctly  preserved  in  your  own  memory,  and 
in  that  case  it  will  be  likely  to  bo  plain  enough  and  simple  enough  to  be 
remembered  by  your  audience.  But  that  which  you  may  i*eduoe  to  i^Titing, 
or  which  a  man  may  I'ead  from  paper,  may  be  neither  very  intelligible  to 
himself  nor  to  anybody  that  hears  him.  Then  again  I  wish  to  m»y— and  I 
think  every  word  aught  to  be  weighed,  and  aa  far  m  possible  we  cmght  to 
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^peak  very  briefly  on  these  topics — I  believe  that  if  a  man  is  a  thoroughly 
oansecrated  roan  it  will  go  far  to  supply  to  some  extent  even 
the  original  lack  of  common  sense ;  for  we  are  told  that  we  ^''^^JlJ^' 
shall  have  from  the  Holy  Ghost  the  spirit  of  power  and  of  love 
and  of  a  sound  mind.  Brethren,  there  is  no  genius  in  the  world  that  is 
eqoal  to  the  genius  of  love  ;  there  is  nothing  that  is  so  inventive  ;  nothing 
that  is  80  fertile  j  nothing  that  has  such  gi*and  conceptions  and  inceptions 
of  all  noble  spiritual  work  for  Christ,  I  believe  we  ought  to  emphasise 
with  Missionary  candidates,  what  our  blessed  Lord  said^'*  If  any  man  will 
oozne  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me." 
We  have  a  kind  of  familiar  and  informal  way  of  saying  that  life  is  full  of 
daily  crosses ;  but  there  is  no  Scripture  for  any  such  perversion  of  that 
phrafiB  of  Christ's.  There  is  only  one  cross,  and  that  is  the  cross  of  volun- 
tary self-martyrdom,  and  he  who  is  to  become  a  winner  of  Bouta  must  take 
up  once  for  all,  and  daily  carry  after  Christ,  that  cross  on  which  he  is 
crucified  unto  the  world  and  the  world  unto  him. 

Bev.   W.    McGregor  {English    Presbyterian    Mission,   Amoy):    Mr. 
Chairm^an,  and  Christian  friends,— I  think  there  is  entire  unanimity  in  this 
meeting  with  regard  to  everything  that  has  been  said  both  by  the  readers 
of  the  papers  and  by  the  speakers  as  to  the  spiritual  qualifica- 
tions of  those  who  should  engage  in  Mission  work.     Experience  -JJ^S^ 
in  the  Mission-field  soon  teaches  anyone  that  it  is  no  use  to  °** 

aend  there  a  man  who  himself  ha.s  not  yet  fully  learned  what  Crospel  it  is 
he  is  to  preach  to  the  heathen.  He  must  himself  have  felt  the  power 
of  th«  Spirit  of  God  in  his  own  heart :  he  must  himself  have  known 
what  it  is  to  have  sin  forgiven,  if  he  is  to  preach  a  Saviour  or  Redeemer 
to  the  heathen  in  China  or  anywhere  else.  With  regard  then  to  the 
qurituAl  qualifications  of  men  we  are  all  agreed. 

With  reference  also  to  the  value  and  the  exceeding  importance  of 
practical  training  in  work  at  home  and  in  public  speaking  in  the  open  aii-, 
I  think  all  Missionaries  wUl  agree  with  what  has  been  said.     I  feel,  how' 
ever,  that  mental  training,  mental  culture,  is  of  great  importance,     I 
believe  that  the  Church  at  home  ought  to  be  taught  and  ought  to  know 
that  she  is  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  offering  for  Chi'ist's  work 
in  the  Mission-field  that  which  she  is  not  prepared  to  employ     ^^^"S"^ 
at  home.     The  example  of  Christ,  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the 
Early  Church  has  been  referred  to.     It  is  not  unusual  to  speak  of  the 
Apostles  as  uneducated  fishermen  ;  but  we  have  been  reminded  to-day  that 
they  were  not  uneducated ;   they  themselves   weie  trained  by  our  Lord 
apart  from  what  education  they  had  before ;  and  I  think  it  would  argue 
ftome  hardihood  in  anyone  to  stand  up  and  say  that  the  writer  of  the 
Gospel  of  John  was  an  illiterate  and  uneducated  man.     And  apart  from 
this,  who  was  it  that  was  sent  to  be  the  Apostle  to  the  heathen  1 
When  God  himself  chose  from  the  Apostles  a  man  who  was  to  ^•^P***^*"- 
be  specially  set  apart  to  labour  among  the  heathen,  He  did  not  choose  any 
of  those  original  Apostles  who  lived  and  laboured  with  our  Saviour ;  their 
work  lay  chiefly  among  their  own  countrymen,  and  the  man  who  was 
chosen  to   go  forth  into  Heathendom,  and  there  carry  the  message  of 
salvation,  to  those  who  knew  nothing  of  God,  or  Christ,  was  a  man  who 
had  all  the  learning  that  Judaism  could  give  him  added  to  the  culture 
that  Ortece  ccmld  supply.    The  Apo«tle  Paul  vrm  not  an  ilEtorato  man. 
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Pnd  I  feel  that  for  us  here  met  together  to  say  anything  that  might  imply 
that  the  Chiu*t;li  had  discharged  her  duty  to  Ckiist,  when  she  had  sent 
rorth  those  who  were  Kc?arcely  qualified  to  serve  her  beat  purposes  at 
liome^  would  Ite  to  make  a  very  great  mistake  indeed. 

"With  regard  to  labour  in  heatbon  lands,  let  me  say  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 

to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  heathen  audience  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  their 

Tnmahin  t»  **'t**^^^'^°i  ^  make  tliem  really  understand  what  you  are  aiming  at, 

J'withen  difflcTilt.'^'^*^  carry  homo  a  conviction  of  the  truths  you  wish  to  preach.    To 

stand  tip  in  a  crowd  here  in  London,  a  chance  crowd,  gathered  from 
all  quarters,  and  to  preach,  the  Gospel  effectively,  so  as  to  secure  their  attention, 
and  to  carry  home  the  truths  to  their  hearta,  is  not  an  easy  matter ;  but  it  is  still 
more  difficult  in  a  heathen  land,  You  have  there  a  people  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  language  you  speak — I  mean  that  the  truths  you  Kpeak  of,  are  so 
entirely  new  to  them  that  they  iuTariably  attach  other  senses  than  the  correct 
one,  to  that  which  you  are  saying,  and  therefore  it  needs  a  man  with  adaptabihty 
— with  great  ability  to  realise  the  intellectiml  position  of  the  people  to  whom  he 
ia  speaking — to  accoinmodate  himself  to  them,  and  to  realise  in  every  way  what 

effecttbewordsheisnsing  will  produce.  Although  an  uneducated  man, 
rslc  fi6*a*d.*  without  much  literary  training,  if  lie  is  a  man  of  superior  ability,  and 

ha*  the  grace  of  God  in  hia  heart,  may,  under  such  circumstances, 
discharge  his  duty  fi2ly  and  effectually,  yet  c<tterig  paribua  it  is  to  be  e-xpected 
that  the  man  who  has  had  some  literary  training  will,  under  such  circumstancea, 
be  better  fitted  to  adapt  himself  to  the  condition  of  those  among  whom  he  la 

fjlaced.  And  I  think  that  the  experience  of  those  who  Imve  laboured  in  heatbea 
ands  wUl  go  with  me,  when  I  say,  that  they  have  in  their  own  observation  seen 
that  thia  is  bo — that  the  men  who  have  had  more  of  the  preliminary  training 
have  greater  versatility  and  adaptabihty  in  their  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact  in  heathen  lands. 

But  the  thing  that  I  feel  in  my  heart  most  strongly  is  that  which  I  have 

ak-eady  alluded  to,  that  for  us  as  a  Mission  Conference,  met  together  to 

speak  of  the  work  among  the  heathen  and  the  men  to  be  t^ent  thither,  to 

HiMionsriea  t»  ^J  anything  that  should  lead  the  Church  of  CTirist  to  suppo&e 

be  equal  to      that    she    has    discharged    her    duty   to   Christ  by   sending 

XiButers.       forth  men  le-ss  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel  than  those  she 

employs  to  preach   the  Gospel  to  congregations    at    home,,  would   be   to 

make  a  very  great  mistake.     It  has  been  said  that  the  great  difficulty  is 

the  fewness  of  the  Mi^biouaries  we  have  to  send.     With  all  this  I  fully 

agree,  but  our  duty  is  not  on  that  account  to  lower  tho  qualifications  of 

the  men  who  ai-e  to  be  sent.     We  aj-o  to  seek  to  rouse  the  Church  of  Christ 

to  realise  the  claim  that  Christ  has  upon  His  Church  to  send  forth  her  best 

men,  and  to  send  them  forth  in  large  numbers.     Christ  gave  Himself  for 

the  Church,  and  died  for  our  salvation ;  shall  w©  deny  Him  the  best  we 

have  to  ofler  I 

Eev,  J,  Hudson  TaylOFj  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  (after  a  short  prayer)  : 
I  fully  beheve,  my  Clviistian  friends,  in  the  wonds  of  the  last  speaker,  that 
we  must  not  lower  the  standard  of  Missionary  ser\Tce.  I  think  we  want  to 
raise  it  immensely.  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  We  have  been  too  much  satisfied  with  men  who  have  not  had 
to  a  large  degree  tlie  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  ^peak  for  myself.  Many 
years  I  spent  in  spiritual  work  in  Cliina,  in  which  I  was  oftener  hungry 
TheBpirif*    ^^^^  ^ell  fed,  oftener  thii-sty  than  overflowing.     We  want  a 

power utd     liigher  standard  of  Holy  Ghost  power  in  all  our  Missionary 

jmyer.      gervants  if  they  are  to  do  the  work  of  the  Church  effectualjy. 

Then  again,  we  w  ant  to  have  more  beUef  m  the  power  of  prayer.    W^e  have 
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remind^  of"tliis  again  and  agnin.  Let  us  go  to  the  right  quarter 
for  our  Missionaries.  Not  to  the  plough  or  to  the  anvil,  not  to  the  univer- 
sity or  the  forum,  but  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church.  **  Pray  ye 
therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  thnt  He  will  thrust  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvewt;"  and  depend  upon  it  He  will  select  the  right  men  and  the 
right  women.  He  knowa  where  they  are,  and  who  they  are,  and  it  is  at 
the  peril  of  the  Church  if  she  refuse  them.  And  we  must  not  spoil  them 
wheD  we  have  gut  tht-m.  I  have  sometimes  taken  a  piece  of  chalk  pencil, 
and  have  thought  that  I  would  improve  the  point,  and  have  tried  to  do 
it,  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the  chalk  off.  There  are  many  spoiled  by 
training ;  the  training  was  not  training  that  hulped  them,  but  training 
that  injui-ed  them.  I  have  met  with  many  MLasionaries,  and  that  not 
merely  in  one  land,  who  have  regretted  the  loss  of  fervour  and  SMjied  ,,, 
seal  that  they  experienee<l  during  their  academic  course.  We  improredby 
most  not  despifo  academic  training.  Thank  God  we  have  in  tr^iainf- 
the  China  Inland  Mission  some  noble  men  who  have  not  been  spoilt,  but 
improved  by  it ;  but  I  do  think  wo  want  to  take  into  account  that  ali  are 
not  improved  by  it. 

When  the  Holy  Spirit  comes  down  apon  a  man  and  gives  him  a  sense  of 
Hia  call,  we  want  to  set  ourselves  to  ascertain,  "la  it  a  real  call?"  This 
ahoiild  be  the  first  point.  Mr.  Guinness  has  -spoken  of  some  of  the  disquali- 
fications for  Missionary  service.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  who  are  called 
have  these  disqualifications.  I  should  rather  think  that  their  having  these 
disqoalLficiitions  wiis  evidence  of  a  want  of  call.  If  there  ia  evidence  of  the 
call  we  have  very  tew  other  questions  to  ask.  Let  me  say  briefly  that  the 
world  is  just  whei*e  it  wajs  when  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  HLs  command. 
Ifiasdonary  work  is  not  one  whit  harder  now  than  it  wft.H  then,  and  not  one 
whit  easier  now  than  it  was  then.  The  Holy  Ghost's  power  sufficed  then, 
and  nothing  else  will  suffice  now.  Nothing  more  is  needed,  and  if  the  Lord 
Jesus  should  call  by  His  Spirit  the  most  illiterate  man  and  send  that  illite- 
rate man  forth.  Ho  cun  do  a  mighty  work  by  him,  perhaps  because  he  is 
illiterate,  and  God  Himself  will  have  the  glory.  God  will  not  give  Hi.s 
glory  to  another,  and  we  must  take  cai*e  that  we  do  not  do  anything  that 
wiU  rob  God  of  His  glory. 

And  when  we  have  found  men  who  are  really  called  of  God,  let  ua  see  that 
they  give  evidence  of  the  call  at  home.     We  do  not  put  down,  in  our  selection 
of  candidates  for  China,  aay  piirticular  level  of  education  or  ability   3)1,^^  okIi 
that  men  must  have,  but  we  do  look  out  and  ae©  that  they  are  men    eridenMof^ 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  has  used  in  aonl  winning.    A  voyage  across 
the  Indian  or  Pacific  Ocean  will  not  make  a  man  a  soul  winner.     H  God  baa 
t»ed  him  for  soul  winning  at  home,  my  experience  is,  that  He  will  be  a  soul 
winner  abroad,  and  that  iif  He  has  not  used  him  at  home,  He  will  nU;  use  bim 
abrond.     Therefore  it  is  so  important  to  have  proof  of  the  call  in  the  work  that 
baa  been  done  at  home. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  Medical  qualifications.  Twenty  years  ago 
my  own  opinion  was  very  much  what  has  been  expressed  here,  that  all  Mis- 
.ries  should  have  a  hmited  measure  of  Medical  training.  I  have  now 
to  the  opposite  opinion.  1  think  it  is  a  profound  mistake  to  give  a 
fkerson  just  a  smattering  of  Medical  knowletlge.  I  have  men 
uuuiy  good  MLssionariesspoileJ,  and  very  few  really  benefited  ^to^^^woMh* 
by  it.  Let  ua  have  Medical  jMissionarics.  Gorl  will  lay  His 
bi|od  upon  them  when  they  are  fully  qualifiuil,  if  you  will  ask  Him.  You 
will  ni»t  have  the  expense  of  training  them;  God  will  train  them,  and 
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give  you  plenty  of  them,  if  you  will  only  have  them,  and  put  them  in 
the  right  position,  God  will  answer  your  prayer  with  regard  to  Medical 
Mission aiies,  but  let  U3  not  spoil  a  good  evangelist  by  making  a  poor 
doctor  of  him.  There  are  others  who  wish  to  speak,  and  I  will  only 
aay  that  I  would  with  all  my  heart  seek  to  impress  ijpon  out  dear  friends 
present  the  supreme  importance  of  haWng  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
OS  to  the  selection  of  the  workers ;  and  when  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  the  cjall, 
again  I  say,  it  k  at  our  peril  if  we  refuse  the  men  or  spoil  them, 

Eev.  6. E. Post, ]ff.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Asa  Medical 

Missionary  of  twenty-five  years  standing  I  want  to  give  my  emphatic  con- 
firmation to  the  last  sentiment  with  regard  to  Medical  men.  lam  opposed 
H  ,  „  iofo  Cflcfo  to  sending  quacks  to  a  Mission 'field.  We  want  either 
qoMA  well-educated  Missionaries,  or  else  men  that  msike  no  pretence  to 
know  anything  of  medicine.  I  have  seen  the  evil  of  ifc.  I  have  studied  the 
question  for  twenty-five  years,  and  I  say  again  send  us  intelligent  Medical 
men,  or  else  send  us  men  that  make  no  pretence  to  Medical  ncience,  and 
have  no  intention  of  carrying  out  Medical  practice.  There  was  one  remark 
made  by  a  previous  speaker  to  which  I  must  take  exception  from  the 
practical  standpoint.  If  I  understood  him  rightly  he  said  that  the  qualifi- 
cation of  music  is  an  aid  to  acquiring  a  foreign  language.  I  can  on]y  appeal 
to  my  personal  expenence.  I  cannot  sing  a  note,  but  I  delivered  a  lecture 
in  the  Arabic  language  after  being  five  months  in  the  country,  and  I 
preached  an  extempore  sermon  at  the  end  of  nine  months. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  qualification,  I  am  on  both  sides 
of  that  question.  I  am  qnite  prepared  to  defend  to  the  last  all  the  positions 
taken  up  here.  I  believe  we  want  men  of  the  grade  of  city 
^"rndBi"'  *^  Missionaries,  and  street  preachers ;  I  believe  we  want  farmers 
and  blacksmiths;  I  believe  w©  want  men  who  are  simple  prac- 
tical printers,  and  who  carry  out  a  knowledge  of  tj'pe-setting,  type-casting, 
cutting  on  wood  and  steel  and  copper,  and  electrotyping,  and  along  with 
these  things  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  For  every  man  who  enters  Missionary 
work,  must  be  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

I  believe  we  want  men  who  will  engage  in  translating,  but  I  differ  from  the 
tttimont  uttered  here  that  every  Missionary  should  sooner  or  later  expect  to  be 
a  translator.  I  believe  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  talent  to  expect 
that ;  just  as  it  would  be  a  waste  in  this  land.  We  do  not  expect 
everybody  here  to  be  a  Greek  and  Hebrew  scholar  ;  we  do  not  want 
every  Minister  here  to  be  a  good  translator  of  the  Scripturea  ;  we  do  not  expect 
him  to  understand  every  intricacy  of  Bibhcal  geography  and  archfeology.  There 
are  some  whose  gifts  are  simply  evangelistic  ;  there  are  some  whose  gifts  he  in 
translating  ;  there  are  some  teachers  and  some  preachers,  and  some  who  have  the 
gifts  of  heating.  We  want  them  all.  We  want  to  fill  the  Mission  world  with 
just  Buch  candidates  as  you  want  in  the  Church  at  home.  There  is  room  for 
them  all.  No  man  can  say,  "  I  have  no  call  because  I  am  not  an  effective  street 
preacher,"  No  man  can  say,  "  I  have  no  call  becaose  I  am  not  an  effective  extem- 
pore speaker."  No  man  can  say,  "  I  have  not  a  call  because  I  am  not  a  speaker 
at  all."  He  can  go  with  hia  deft  fingers  and  place  the  type  in  order  and  do 
a  work  in  printing  which  shall  perhaps  be  greater  than  that  of  the  greatest  of 
living  preachers. 

I  want  this  one  thought  to  be  imprinted  upon  the  minds  of  my  brethren 
and  sisters  here,  that  there  is  room  in  the  Mission -field  for  every  talent,  so 
that  it  be  consecrated  by  the  Spirit  of  prayer  and  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 
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Bev.  H.  Grattan  Guinness :  I  wish  to  otter  just  a  simple  sentence  by 
•wmj  of  eiplanation.  It  has  been  our  privilege  to  send  out  at  least  one 
hu&dred  Misaionariea  to  Africa.  Some  of  these  have  gone  into  ju^pt  traininc 
the  oeDtre  of  that  great  coontrj,  one  thousand  three  hundred  to 

miles  irom  the  coast.  These  Missionaries  had  noletis  voleng  to  "**«™"'^«^ 
practiBe  medicine  to  some  extent ;  that  is  to  saj  they  had  to  give  certain 
reanedies  in  oases  of  fever,  and  to  take  them  t-oo,  and  to  attend  to  ceiiain 
Bimple  surgical  cases.  For  example,  Captain  Hoare  who  ia  connected  with 
the  London  Misedonary  Society,  and  who  was  trained  in  our  Institute,  bad 
on  one  occasion  even  to  perform  amputiition  to  save  life,  and  he  had  to  do 
it  with  a  penknife.  Jt  was  an  amputation  of  the  arm,  and  was  Buccess- 
ful.  Now  in  order  to  help  these  Misiiionaries — I  am  referring  not  to  China, 
bat  to  Africa, — it  is  our  pi*actice,  and  we  found  it  very  useful,  to  give  to 
every  one  of  our  students,  first  of  all,  special  instruction  in  connection  with 
the  Ambulance  Corps,  which  lb  a  very  aimpl©  thing  and  a  thing  that  every 
QOS  voald  be  the  better  for.  Then  we  give  special  instruction  to  our 
women  Missionaries.  We  send  them  to  hospitals  for  training  in  treating 
maternity  cases.  Many  of  them,  in  tunes  of  Nature 'ti  tnal,  their  own  or 
others,  may  be  in  isolated  positions,  far  away  from  Medical  help.  Then 
we  give  full   Medical    instmction   to  certain    Mistdonaries — a  complete 

k  Medical  course. 
HLbv,  L.   Dahle  (Secretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society)  :   I  must 
begin  by  asking  your  forbeaiance,  since  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  in  speak- 
ing in  a  foreign  tongue.     The  subject  we  are  discussing  is  the  qualifications 
of  Miadonanes  for  their  work.    The  subject  seems  to  me  to  ir»tu«atad 
fall  under  three  heads.     There  are  some  qualifications  that  I      aoquired 
would  call  natural ;  others  that  are  qualifications  of  grace ;  and  v»»ii**>*'i«". 

»a  third  class  consist  of  qualifications  to  be  acquired  by  study. 
As  to  the  FiBST  class,  I  think  we  have  to  lay  a  good  deal  of  stress  on 
these  qualifications  of  nature.  Under  this  class  I  would  reckon  a  good 
strong  frame — a  good  physical  condition  of  life.  It  in  no  use  sending  out 
men  that  you  have  to  send  home  again  next  year.  It  is  no  use  seeding  out 
men  for  whom  you  have  to  send  a  nurse  or  a  Medical  man  to  attend  them 
by  the  next  mail.  We  want  men  who  can  rough  it,  men  who  can  stand 
I       years  of  work  in  a  tropical  country. 

■  Having  been  a  Missionary  myself  continuously  for  eighteen  years  without 

H    going  home,  in  a  country  like  Madagascar,  I  have  had  .some  eiperienceon  thia  point, 

H    But  not  only  do  we  want  thia  class  of  men  ;  wo  go  in  for  men  of  energy.    Leam- 

f^    ing  is  a  most  useful  thing,  but  energy  is  quite  3a  useful,  and  quite  as  necessary 

tcr  a  MiBsionary.     I  have  seen  men  sent  out  to  Mtsaion  work,  very 

pious  men,and  when  you  saw  them  you  thought  you  aiw  livingsainta,  8*i»*« ^ttwt 

But  they  were  not  succosaful.     You  cannot  go  with  folded  hands       •°*"f7* 

I     through  a  heathen  country  as  a  Missionary,  and  only  look  up  towards  heaven.  You 
will  have  to  look  round  about  you  sometime.'^,  and  have  tact  and  common-sense 
at  your  fingers'  ends,  or  you  will  be  worth  nothitig.    A  very  important  thing  in 
a  Missionary  is  that  he  should  have  the  ability  to  attract  people, 
and  not  frighten  them.    That  ia  a  special  gift  that  cannot  be     A«™^»« 
■oquired  if  you  have  not  got  it  by  nature.     You  aoe  it  sometimes       P*""' 
when  a  man  goes  into  a  house  where  there  are  a  lot  of  children.     They  will  go 

tto  on©  man  and  not  to  others,  They  will  feel  attracted  by  one  man  and  not  by 
others.  You  cannot  tell  exactly  what  the  special  feature  ia  in  the  man  who 
attracts  them — but  so  it  ia,  they  are  attracted  by  one  more  than  by  the  other 
Now  the  MisBonary  ought  to  be,  above  all,  an  attractive  man  to  iko  natives 
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Then  if  we  turn  to  the  beconb  class  of  gifts,  the  gifts  of  grace,  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  if    a  man  has  not    got  the  Spirit  from  above, 

the  unctioim  from  the  living  God,  if  he  has  not  felt  in  hia  own 

heart  that  burning  love  to  Got!  that  makes  him  wilJing  to 

sacrifice  himself  entirely  for  the  sake  of  God,  he  ought  never  to 
ive  hLs  native  shore,  and  go  abroad  as  a  ML'^ionary. 
As  to  the  THIBD  clasa,  I  am  glad  to  find  my  opinions  stated  in  the  first 
paper  read  to  us  this  morning,  at  least  in  all  the  essential  points,  and  also 
by  some  of  the  lat«r  speakera.  But  there  are  some  few  points  on  which  I 
differ  a  little  from  them.      There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Apostles  were  sent 

out  with  a  training  which  we  should  not  call  very  perfect  from 
tJSrSiidou.  '^^^  college  standpoint,  but  then  they  had   quite   a  different 

Teacher  from  the  teachers  we  have  in  our  collegea — ^with 
all  respect  for  those  learned  men.  And  not  only  that,  but  they  had 
the  Spirit  of  Pentecost  in  a  fuller  manner,  different  in  degree  from  what 
we  can  expect  now,  and  diflerent  in  kind,  although  it  is  the  same.  They 
had  not  to  go  to  foreign  lands  and  learn  a  foreign  tongue.  They  had  to 
work  within  the  Greek  and  Roman  world.  They  lived  in  that  world, 
and  they  knew  a  great  deal  beforehand  what  w«  now  have  to  acquire 
by  study. 

Finally,  they  were  sent  out  as  Apostles ;  those  whom  we  can  now  send 
out  are  only  EvangeHsts.  With  regard  to  the  curriculum  of  education,  I 
agree  generally  with  the  firrt  speaker,  but  let  me  say  that  I  would  not  lay  so 
much  stress  on  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,     This  is  no  doubt  a 

very  useful  thing,     I  shall  always  be  thankful  to  God  for  the 
^Mit^wiM.   'i*'*^*!®  smattering  I  have  had  of  these  languages,     I  have  never 

found  the  knowledge  to  be  too  much  in  the  Mission-field.  You 
always  feel  that  you  want  much  more  than  you  have  got ;  but  still  I  have 
known  Missionariea  who  have  never  seen  a  Greeks  Latin,  or  Hebrew 
Grammar,  and  yet  I  know  a  case  in  one  station  where  there  are  four 
or  five  thousand  Christians,  and  a  large  number  of  school  children,  all  the 
result  of  men  of  that  chai-acter.  That  proves  that  it  is  not  quite  necessary 
under  all  circumstances  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages.  It 
depends  on  the  position  you  intend  to  give  a  man  in  the  Mission-field. 
There  is  a  German  proverb  to  the  effect,  that  you  want  all  kinds  of  nets  for 

all  kinds  of  fi&h,  and  I  beheve  that  is  true,     K  you  were  going 
totiie^work.  *^  placo  a  man  in  a  situation  as  a  college  tutor,  or  if  you  were 

going  to  send  him  to  take  part  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  a  foreign  tongue,  or  if  you  sent  him  out  to  fight  with  Mohammedans 
or  Jews  or  leai-ned  Brahmans,  then  he  would  certainly  want  a  fair  amount 
of  knowledge ;  but  if  he  is  to  work  as  an  ordinary  Missionary,  among  what 
the  Ciermans  would  call  the  Natui'volker — people  whose  minds  are  like  a 
tabula  rasa  on  which  nothing  is  written — he  can  do  fairly  well  with  a 
smaller  amount  of  knowledge. 


Eev,  J.  Murray  Mitchell,  IX.B,  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  I  venture 
to  think  there  is  no  essential  diJQei-ence  on  any  important  question  that 
has  this  day  been  brought  foiward.  I  oei taiuly  quite  agree  with  eveiy 
word  that  has  been  said  bo  fervently  by  my  friend  Dr,  Pierson  and  many 
others,  in  regard  to  the  spiritual  qualiJQcfltions  of  Missionaries.  Unless 
those  epiiitual  qualifications  exist,  the  man  is  not  called  of  God  to  be  a 
Missionary  -,  and  we  ought  to  see,  aa  far  as  human  beings  pan  judge,  that  a 
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1^|)Jn|  Spirit-taaght  man.    That  must  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essentiaU 

IB^ifllfteaiis,  test  MLshionaries  by  hriiigiDgthem  into  contictwith  homework. 

We  heartily  concede  that  many  a  devoted  man  has  gone  forth  without  any 

college  training,  who  has  done  noble  work  for  God.     It  is  the 

same  abroad  as  it  is  at  home.     Moltitudea  are  labouring  with   ^^^uo*^* 

heart  and  soul  in  the  home  field,  who  have   never    been  at 

college ;  but,  being  taught  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  largely  blessed. 

I  think  the  qualitications  for  Missionaries  abroad  are  very  much  the  same 

&s  thoee  that  are  necessary  for  Miniatera  and  workers  at  home.     I  cannot 

draw  a  distinction. 

But  that  being  granted  most  heartily  and  fully,  I  tbiiik  that,  when  we  can 
g«t  a  man  with  mental  training,  there  is  a  higher  work  that  he  i^  quaiided  to  do 
in  the  foreign  fitld.     I  cannot  forget  that  Monies,  "  learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  was  employed  by  God  to  do  the  mighty   fcaddorotod. 
work  oommitt^jd  to  him.     When  I  name  Paid — to  whom  reference 
has  been  made — Luther,  Melanchtbon,  Colvan,  Knox,  Whrtefield,  Wesley,  am  I  not 
mentioning  the  noblest  names  that  are  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Chnrch  ? 
But  every  one  of  them  was  a  man  of  high  education.    And  I  remember,,  too,  that 
John  Weiley  lays  it  down,  that  bis  preachers  should  be  thoroughly  trained  in 
logic.    He  was  himself  thoroughly  trained  in  logic,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  hia 
preadung  told  more  in  consequence  of  that  than  it  would  have  told  if  he  had  not 
been  versed  in  logic,  and  had  conBequently  reiwoned  badly. 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  such  a  land  as  India  (I  speak  of  the 
field  which  I  know  best)  we  have  men  of  all  gi'adea  of  society,  from  savages 
up  to  men  of  the  acutest  intellects  and  the  highest  civilisation. ^^^^^^ 
Therefore  we  require  various  classes  of  men  to  deal  with  them,  in  indi*. 
I  would  not  send  a  man,  however  earnest,  however  devoted,  who  had  re- 
ceivied  no  mental  training,  to  argue  with  a  Mohammedan  Maulavi,  or  a 
highly -trained  Brahman.  I  should  think  that  I  was  doing  injustice  to  the 
cause  of  truth.  It  would  be  like  sending  a  man  into  the  battlefield 
without  hifi  armour. 

Then  be  it  remembered  that  the  translation  of  the  Word  of  God  is  a 
mo6t  important,  but  a  most  diflicalt  work.     I  have  been  engaged  in  it;  and 
no  work  ever  tried  my  head  more  than  that  of  getting  the  very 
besst  expressions  supplied  by  the  native  language  for  the  truths  Tramlatioa af 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  baa  given  in  the  Word.     Are  you  then  ^S^Z^, 
to  send  out  men  who  have  no  mental  ti^ining  to  do  that  work  ? 
God  forbid,  I  say.     Then,  books  are  to  be  written.     I  have  myself  written 
not  a  few,  and  I  believe  if  I  had  not  gone  to  college  I  could  not  haw 
written  so  many ;  at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  iKjen  fitted  to  do  th^ 
good  that  I  trust  they  are  doing.     Therefore,  dear  friends,  we  can  aU  agree 
that  there  are  diiTerent  positions  in  the  heathen  field,  for  which  difierenl 
intellectual  qualifications  are  requiretl.     Spiritual  qualificationfl  are  abso- 
lutely essential  in  every  case ;    but  in  many  cases — I  do  not  say  in  all 
— college  training,  thorough,  and   the  highest  available,  is  also  to   be 
Bought. 

Mr.  Prederiok  Freeman :  I  should  like  to  ask  one  question.  Dr. 
Pierson  and  Mr.  Guinness  have  both  stated  the  need  of  getting  men  into 
the  field  without  delay  and  without  cost.  I  am  engaged  in  business,  and  t 
know  mamy  labourers  who  are  earning  their  living  in  mercantile  pui-suils, 
and  hibouring  in  the  Gospel  in  the  open  air  at  the  Eiist  End  and  elJ^iowhere, 
who  would  long  to  be  fijshers  of  men  in  foreign  lands,  but  they  do  feel  that 
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it  would  be  a  blessed  thmg'if  they  could  abld©  in  their  calling  and  labour 
in  tho  Grospel  too.  WItcd  one  goes  fishing  on©  does  not  like  to 
M^ofltrotk.  ^  where  there  is  a  rod  at  ereiy  yard  of  the  stream,  but  one 
'  prefers  to  go  to  the  preserved  portions.  Just  on©  word  about 
training.  When  I  was  brought  to  tho  Lord,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
my  firat  thought,  after  I  knew  that  my  sins  were  forgiven,— the  first  phrase 
of  Scripture  that  came  to  me,  within  half  an  hour,  was  this,  "  The  earth 
shall  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea." 
That  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  I  was  in  a  merchant's 
office  when  I  was  brought  to  the  Lord.  I  afterwards  went  to  Oxford,  and 
I  learned  a  good  many  thingg  and  took  a  degree,  and  four  years  in  Oxford 
knocked  out  all  thought  of  labouring  in  the  Mission-field.  It  has  taken  ten 
or  twenty  years  of  street  preaching  to  bring  the  desire  back  again. 

I  know  that  in  tropical  climates  like  India  and  China,  it  is  impoasible  to 

labour  in  yoor  calling  unless  you  are  a  specialL^t ;  labour  in  so  cheap.    But  this  ia 

not  the  ca^  in  many  countriea,  like  South  America  for  example.    I  am  thinkincr; 

now  especiflily  of  Roman  Catholicism — of  that  land  of  Roman  •uporstition — and 

I  aay  that  a  man  who  tjs  a  printer,  or  a  railway  engineer,  or  a  bank  derk^  and  who 

IB  living  for  Christ  in  the  midst  of  a  Roman  Catholic  people,  will. 

towTiMthMd     ^^  *^^^  '^^  grace  of  God  ia  not  limited  to  the  priesthood.     Let  m© 

only  throw  out  thia  one  thought.     You  know  that  three  hundred 

years  ago  to-daj  the  Spanish  Armada  was  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  delayed  by 

contrary  winds,  while  England  was  gathering  together  and  asking  Gk>d  to  deUver 

U8.     Do  we  not  remember  that  circumstance  ? 

Now,  dear  friends,  we  are  in  danger  to-day  of  a  far  greater  invasion  of 
Koman  Catholicism  and  Ritualism — a  far  more  desperate  invasion  than 
that  was.  The  end  of  the  Spaniish  Armada  was  that  England  went  into 
the  new  world  and  won  it  from  the  Spaniiirds.  Now  let  us  carry  the 
Grospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  into  this  new  world  which  is  to  this  very  day  under 
the  superstition  of  Rome. 

Bev*E.W.  Syle^  D,D.  (American  Church  Missionary  Society, from  Japan): 

One  of  tho  prominent  features  of  these  meetings  is  that  they  are  Conferences, 

and  that  we  compare  notes.     All  that  I  have  to  contribute  this  morning  will 

be  one  or  two  remarks  in  confirmation  of  some  things  that  have 

foMirafleyji.  ^^^  said  by  others.  It  ia  noteworthy  that  when  the  Gospel 
is  sent  to  a  people  who  have  a  literature  and  training,  and 
philosophy^  and  various  eyHtoms  of  false  religion, — it  is  noteworthy  that 
among  them  the  early  heresies  develop  themselves  in  their  early  order. 
First  there  ia  Aiianism,  and  then  Sabellianism.  I  shall  not  go  into  the 
reason  of  the  case.  Now  that  great  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  does  challenge 
the  thoughts  of  men, — the  pride  of  intellect  and  so  on.  I  think  this  will 
be  found  to  be  the  fact  with  regard  to  India  ;  I  know  it  is  with  regard  to 
Chinik  and  also  Japan.  Now  I  would  stiggest  that  part  of  the  knowledge 
which  every  Missionary  should  have,  who  has  any  intellectual  training 
HMdof      given  to  him,  is  the  early  history  of  what  has  taken  place  in  the 

kBowl«d|r»of  Church  and  in  the  world  from  the  beginning.  Thus  he  would 
OhvalihistoiT.jj^  forewarned  and  forearmed.  I  remember  a  Missionary 
coming  to  a  meeting  with  the  rest  of  ub,  and  telling  us  that  his  Chinese 
teacher  had  said  a  bSiutiful  thing,  namely,  that  the  Father  was  the  great 
God  manifesting  Himself  in  one  way,  the  Son  manifesting  Himself  in 
another,  and  the  Spirit  in  another.  That  dear  good  Missionary  did  not 
know  that  that  wafi  SabeUianism;  but  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  he 
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would  have  known  it  if  he  had  had  a  training  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning. 

Then  there  is  another  point  which  I  muyt  emphasise,  the  terrible  calamity 
(there  ie  no  other  word  for  it)  of  sending  out  a  Missiooary  who  has  to  be  Bent 
honjtj  aguin.     The  lack  of  certification  before  Bending  out  a  Mis- 
siotinry  is  one  of  the  moat  deplorable  things  in  the  paat  liii^t<'i'y(,^^ljfl!^ 
df  oo*  Miaaionary  experience.     The  Missiontiry  goes  oat,  he  labours 
iwhile  and  he  finds  himself  mistaken  ;  his  heart  faik  him,  and,  after  lingering 
A  little  while  to  aee  whether  he  can  recover  himself  or  Dot,  returns   home. 
There  has  been  a  loss  of  a  year  of  time  and  a  year  of  expense.    After  coming 
ind  staying,  he  returns  homo  an  nnhappy  and  dissatisfied  mnn.     He  does  not 
lik«  to  blame  himself,  he  generally  blames  the  Society.     What  the  heathen 
tfaiiik  of  him  you  can  gnesM.     They  cannot  undor«tand  it.     I  have  said  thia 
only  for  the  purpose  of  emphasising  the  great  importance  of  certifying  ourselrea 
that  those  whom  we  assist  to  go  forth  are  indeed  those  whom  the  Lord  hath 
ailed. 

Then  allow  me  to  emphasise  one  other  fact.     We  want  all  kinds  of  character  in 
the  Miseion-field — Christian  character  ;  and  we  want  all  kinds  of  talent — sanctified 
talent.     We  want  the  leader  :  what  would  the  China  Inland  Mission  have  been 
without  Mr.  Taylor  V     We  want  the  translator :  what  would  the  Chinese  Bible 
hare  been  without  Dr.  Morrison  ?    We  want  the  piioneer  of  schools  :  what  would 
the  education  of  India  have  been  without  Dr.  Duff?     We  want  the  Christian 
teacher  ;   we  want  the  Christian  nurse  ;    we  want  the  colporteur  ;   we  want 
every  man  to  whom  God  has  given  his  talent,  whether  it  be  one^  or  two,  or  five, 
or  tea,  to  exercise  his  gift  and   be  content  with  it.     There  is  trouble,  dear 
friends,  mnd  the  trouble  is  this,  that  men  are  not  content  with  the  gifts  which 
Ood  baa  given  them.     I  knew  one  Missionary  who  would  have  made  an  excellent 
colporteur ;  he  had  active  habita,  he  oould  learn  a  few  words   in 
the  native  language^  and  when  he  sold  a  Bible  or  a  tract  he  could  ^'''^"'jjj  "* 
mend  it,  though  it  might  be  with  a  very  imperfect  pronunciation     tHMtoirod. 
with  none  of  that  musical  tone  which  the  Chinese  language 

But  that  was  not  enough  for  him  ;  he  must  have  his  own  school  and 
his  own  hospital,  and  this,  that,  and  the  other;  he  must  be  a  full-blown 
Miasionaiy  in  every  respect — in  other  words,  a  private  in  the  army  but  with 
all  the  privileges  of  a  general. 

Now,  while  we  want  men  of  all  characters,  we  want  men  who  are  able 
to  meet  with  cuxd  deal  with  the  minds  of  acute  and  learned  natives.     We 
want  men  of  training  in  logic,  to  which  reference  htvs  been  made, 
and  training  in  the  previous  history  of  the  operations  of  the   fj^^J!^^ 
human  mind,  so  that,  as  has  been  remarked,  when  they  return 
they  may  not  be  ashamed.     One  word  more,  dear  fri^^nds.    I  see  before 
me  an  ornamentation — it   is   tho   chrysanthemum   of   Japan.     We  have 
borrowed  many  artistic  things  from  Japan,  things  that  are  now  a(x»pted 
on  all  hands.     I  must  not  branch  out  into  this  subject^  which  is  one  of 
ognifioance ;  but  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  moment  Japan  is  like  a  nation 
bom  in  a  day,  demanding  a  religion,  because  they  have  found  that  even 
a  morality  without  a  religion  has  no  basis  that  will  stand. 

Bev.  C.  H.  Bell,  D.D.  (Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  Board  of  Mis- 

,  U.S.  A.) ;  I  merely  wish  to  emphasise  one  point  with  regard  to  the  last 
in  our  morning's  programme  :    "  Are  Special  Missionary  Lecture»hip.s 
schools  and  theological  seminaries  in  Christian   lands  desirable  I"     I 
wish   to   say,    I   would    have  a   Profei^orsliip,    not   a   mere 
Lectureship.     Let  there  he   men  appointed  to  our  colleges,  ^"SSSjJfji 
filled  with    the  spirit   of    ^lissions ;    let  them   instruct   the 
yoath,  and  then  select  the  best  men  in  our  seminaries  and 
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abroad ;  that  Ls,  of  course,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  has  called  them.  We  want 
our  best  men  in  the  fureign  field.  In  Aiju'iica  tlio  crdl  fouiL's  to  us  ^vtn 
from  the  Western  border,  "  St^nd  ua  your  bt.'i?t  men;  kin^p  ywv  |n>or 
brethren  at  home,  but  send  your  strougesb  and  most  powerful  workers  to 
the  foreign  field." 

Eev,  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  the  United  , 
States) :    Mr.  Chaiiman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — It  ailbrds  me  no  ordinary 
pleasure  to  .'^tand  in  this  august  body  and  aay  a  word  in  the  interests  of 
the  spread  of  the  Redeemer  s  kingdom  iu  the  world. 

I  should  not  attempt  to  intrude  upon  3'ou  with  any  thought  of  mine,  wer«  it 

not  for  the  fact  that  I  represent  a  denomination  or  a  people  in  tliis  Conferenco 

■who  until  recent  years  have  appealed  to  historians  in  vain  for  a  place  in  their 

records,,  and  havie  had  to  rely  on  the  recording  angel  for  a  place  in  the  Book  of 

Remembrance.     As  a  coloured  Baptist  of  the  United  States,  I  am 

pMtor/  ^^^®  ^  represent  the  coloured  Baptist  Foreign  Conventton.  They 
did  not  Bend  me  her©  because  they  thought  1  was  able  to  g;ive  any 
instractioD,  but  to  receive  informalion.  After  God  had  so  wonderfally  blessed 
ua,  we  have  begun  to  feel  that  lie  bad  preserved  us  and  bestowed  His  mercy  upon 
U8,  that  we  might  be  instrument!}  in  His  hands  of  developing  that  grand  cooatry 
of  Africa. 

I  now  come  to  the  subject  of  discussion — Missionary  methods  and  Mia- 
sionariew,  their  qoaliliaitioiis,  mental  and  Kpiritual.  I  have  been  very  much 
impressed  with  one  or  two  sentences  utterfd  by  the  first  speaker,  Mr. 
Barlow,  whoi^poke  of  having  Missionaries  trained  in  oneormoi"e  brancht*s  of 
industry.  We  have  opened  a  Mission  Station  in  West  Central  Af  lica.  Wo 
have  been  labouiing  among  the  people  there  for  about  eight  years.  We  have 
made  mistakes,  like  all  other  young  Mi>!,sionary  Societies.  But  as  regards 
the  idea  ndvanced  by  Mr.  Guinness^  we  are  thoroughly  isatihfied  that  the 
first  thing  nettess^iry  is  a  eall  of  God  and  a  consecration  to  Missionary  work. 
W'ithoufc    thsit,    we    feel    that  nothing    added   by    intellectual 

d!«^"°*  t't'winiiig  will  ever  make  a  man  fit  to  labour  among  the  heathen 
people.  We  are  not  sfitistied  with  requiring  the  intellectual 
qualifications.  Thepe  are  tlie  things  that  I  have  been  sent  to  gain  informa- 
tion about  at  this  Conference,  with  its  varied  exjierience,  that  1  may  be 
enabled  to  carry  it  back  to  our  young  organisation,  which  is  beginning  to 
add  its  little  drop  to  the  great  ocean  of  Missionary  work,  ihat  it  may  be 
nil  humble  intitrumeut  in  the  hand  of  God  of  bringing  that  long  neglwted 
people  out  of  darkness  into  light  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God. 

Eev.  James  Calvert  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Islands): 
I  was  greatly  gratified  in  hearing  a  Medical  Missionary  who  has  been  in 
the  work  for  a  long  time  commend  this  full  quahtication  for  that  important 
work.  But  I  happen  somehow  or  other  to  have  had  a  different  experience 
from  his,  and  1  thought  that  variety  might  be  helpful  to  us, 

I  was  much  surprised  to  hear  Mr.  HudKon  Taylor,  a  man  of  such  vast  experi- 
ence, carrying  on  such  an  extraordinary  work,  seeming  to  pooh-pooh  a  trifling 
Medical  knowledge ;  and  then  I  was  afraid  that  some  might  be  Bitting  down  uuder 
the  terrifying  epithet  of  "quacks"  that  was  given  to  those  who  had  not  much 
All  Mtdi  I'^owledge.  I  thought  that  must  mean  myself.  More  than  fifty 
knowledge**  y*^"""^  ^S^^  wheu  I  was  designated  in  London  for  a  Foreign  Mission,  I 

uMfttl.       tliought  it  well  to  get  a  little  smattering  of  Medicui  knowledge. 

That  was  all  that  I  could  possibly  gain,  but  1  resolved  to  get  as  xtiuch 

M  loovld,  and  I  begged  a  practical  surgeon  to  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  my  btudj 
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where  I  had  a»ked  other  students  who  were  designated  for  MisatOQ  work  to  join 
m»»  to  give  u**  some  plam  pr.ictie;il  instructions  with  reference  to  disease  aud 
OBt-dicine.  He  did  so  ;  and  we  obtained  kiiowledgo  and  a  supply  of  medicines, 
boo)v3,  tooth-drawing  instruments,  and  other  things,  which  wore  inviiluable. 

We  went  abroad  to  a  held  w^here  there  woa  no  Medical  man  within 
twelve  hiuidietl  miles,  and  we  were  ajmetimes  comp<?lled  t«  act  whether  wo 
knew  or  not  ;  aud  we  found  that  this  small  smattering  of  information  that 
we  had  gained  in  no  technical  way,  but  just  in  a  practical  form,  was  of  the 
nttnoet  advantage  to  us.  Of  course  many  a  time  we  had  to  guess,  but, 
better  men  than  we  have  to  gweea  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say 
that  we  often  guerS'^d  right.  God  blessed  ns.  in  our  Medical  department; 
and  1  hope  that  all  Misi^ionaries  who  go  where  there  is  no  doctor  at  all  will 
get  CUB  much  knowledge  as  they  possibly  can. 

Eev.  T.  W.  Drury  (Piincipal  of  the  Church  Mir^sionary  College, 
Islington)  :  I  think  tliat  one  point  on  which  we  must  be  all  agreed  lliis 
tnornicg,  is  that  a  Foreign  Missionary  must  be  pretty  well  au  all  round 
nmn.  If  we  can  manage  to  get  our  Missionary  students  to  come  up  to  all 
the  requLiementd  of  this  platform,  we  shall  do  very  well  indeed.  But  thiit 
is  just  where  we  are  apt  to  make  a  mistake.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think 
tkat  any  Missionary  tSociety  has  aimed  too  high  in  the 
education  and  training  of  its  candidates.     1  will  not  give  way  ^ 

on  that  point  one  jot  or  tittle.  But  I  think  that  we  may  make  the 
mistake  of  attempting  to  apply  that  training  to  each  and  every  case. 

I  think  the  practical  suggestion  with  regard  to  that  poiat  is  thie,  that  all 
who  are  placed  under  training  for  Missionary  work  ought  to  be  prepared, 
wherever  they  are  being  trained,  to  go  out  at  any  time  for  whatever  work  they 
may  soem  to  be  best  fitted.  When  one  enters  into  training  in  a  college,  it  ahoidd 
not  be  with  a  certainty  that  he  is  to  go  on  to  the  conclusion  of  the  regular 
training  course  ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to  go  forth  at  such  a  time, 
and  to  imch  work,  as  those  who  have  experience  in  trainiog  him  ^jZ!^"^ 
think  best.  I  want  to  refer  to  on©  point  in  particular.  We  have  ^'** 
beard  thia  morning  hints  thrown  out, — and  I  am  aure  they  are  hints  that  most 
have  touched  the  heart  of  many  here, — with  rpgard  to  tkose  who  are  btnng 
trained  for  Miifsionary  work  ;  I  mean  that  the  studies  tn  which  we  put  our  young 
men  have  a  decided  tendency  to  deaden  their  spiritual  life,  and  unfit  them  to  go 
oat  aA  hearty,  enthusiastic  workers  for  Christ  to  the  heathen.  I  want  to  apeak 
to  that  point.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  denj',  and  I  have  had  Bome 
esperience  in  this  matter,  that  there  k  a  danger.  But  I  wonder  in  what 
position  you  can  place  a  youag  man  where  there  will  not  be  that  danger. 
If  you  send  out  young  men  night  after  night  to  preach  to  crowds  in  London, 
you   place    those    young    men    in    very   great    dimger   with   regard    to  their 

piritual  life,  especially  if  you  send  them  out  nafitted  and  untrained  for  it, 
ching  others  when  they  need  a  grtat  ileal  more  teaching  them^lves,     I  am 

Dt  speaking  against  that  for  a  moment,  but  I  am  asking  where  can  you 
pat  a  young  man  in  these  days  without  placing  him  in  great  danger?    I  have 
eeen  a  great  deal  of  this  deadening  process.     I  acknowledge  it.     But  what 
I  fay  is  this :  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  training  of  these  young  men 
mu/t  not  be  disheartened,  and  must  not  give  in.     It  need  not  be  so.    We  need  not 
lower  the  training  which  we  give  our  men.    We  need  not  take  them  away  from 
their  studies,  and  send  them  out  in  a  half-trained  condition,  simply  because  in 
aoxue  caeon  the  training  seems  to  have  that  effect.    May  I  tell  you  what  a  student 
of  mine  said  to  me  ?     I  said  to  him  :  *'  Ilow  is  it  that  the  work  haa 
been  done?"    And  he  answered  :  "  By  prayer  aud  pains,"     He  said  *y^^«'"i«' 
that  he  had  found  sometimes  when  sitting  at  his  work  that  he  was 
iM>t  holding  that  communion  with  his  God  that  he  desired  to  hold,  that  then 
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he  would  stop  and  kneel  down  and  hold  oommunion  with  Qod,  and  then  so  to 
work  again,  perhaps  at  a  Hebrew  grammar  or  some  stiff  work  of  another  kind. 
"  Thus, '  he  said,  "  I  r^^ed  my  communion  with  Ck>d,  and  went  on,  and  was 
refreshed  in  my  work." 

I  believe  there  are  two  safeguards.  Eirst,  a  very  great  care  as  to  the 
devotional  life  of  the  college ;  and,  secondly,  keeping  the  students  in  touch 
ThtaaAKouiM.  ^^^  outside  work.    If  these  two  things  are  carefully  guarded, 

"'^^''**^  and  if  the  danger  is  put  before  the  students,  I  believe  that 
the  very  danger  we  anticipate  may  be  turned  into  a  vantage  groiind,  and 
may  be  a  means  of  drawing  our  students  nearer  to  God  by  nuiking  them 
feel  their  weakness  in  this  respect,  and  thus  making  the  very  hardest  study 
a  means  of  blessing. 

Lastly,  our  training  is  not  only  training,  but  it  is  testing.  We  have 
been  speaking  as  though  the  training  were  merely  training  for  work.  Is 
it  not  far  better,  as  I  have  heard  it  said,  to  burst  a  gun  at  Birmingham 
than  to  burst  it  out  on  the  Afghan  frontier  f  Of  course  it  is.  And  you 
may  depend  upon  it  that  those  men  who  are  in  the  field,  and  are  saying : 
tMftiiupMnM  **^7  coUege  studies  and  my  college  training  deadened  my 
^^*  ■  spiritual  life,  and  drove  all  the  Missionary  spirit  out  of  me," 
are  the  men  who  had  not  stood  the  test.  [^1  voice:  "They  should  have 
stayed  at  home."]  Precisely.  In  this  very  trial  we  have  a  good  way  of 
testing  whether  tney  have  real  spiritual  power  to  remain  and  stand  firm 
to  the  end. 

Eev.  Dr.  Syle  closed  with  prayer. 
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Chairman,  Eev.  John  Stoaghtoii^  B.B. 
Acting   Secretary,   Mr.   B.   BroomhalL 


Eer.  J.  F.  Gulick  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairmaiy :  My  Christian  friends,^It  gives  me  very  great 
pleasure  to  meet  you  this  afternoon.  I  think  this  Conference  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  very  great  and  important  results  ;  but 
very  much  will  depend  upon  *the  manner  in  which  these  sectional 
meetings  are  conducted. 

Looking  at  the  Conference  as  a  whole,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  are  two  great  objects  which  we  have  in  view.     The  first  is 
to  stimulate   Missionary  feeling,  and  the   second  is  to  two  object*  la 
make  practical  observations  as  to  the  mode   in  which    c«nJe'«««- 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  on.     I  think  we  may  compare  the  former, 
the  production  of  Missionary  feeling,  to  getting  np  the  steam,  and 
the  sectional  meetings,  I  apprehend,  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to 
improve  the  organisation,  or  the  machinery,  as  much  as  possible. 
During  the  many  years  that  our  Societies  have  been  at  work,  a  great 
deal  of  information  has  been  gained  as  to  the  best  mode  information 
of  dealing  with  those  whose  spiritnal  welfare  we   are      r«jn«i- 
leekiog  to  accomplish.      I   see   a  variety  of  subjects   which  are 
specified  for  consideration  at  these  meetings ;  and  vrith  very  great 
propriety  the  meetings  to-day  have  reference  to  MissioEary  methods 
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as  they  regard  agents,  and  Missionary  metlioda  aa  they  regard  modes 
of  working.  I  cannot  eay  that  I  have  ever  had  any  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  Missions,  but  I  spent,  some  years  ago,  a 
little  time  in  Syria,  and  there  I  was  brought  into  contact 
"^  with  American  brethren  who  are  seeking  the  evangelisa- 
tion of  thofie  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  Mohammed, 
and  I  fonnd  how  very  ninch  importance  the  brethren  attached  to 
schools;  and  I  gathered  from  tlie  opportnuitica  I  had  of  qnestion- 
ing  my  dragoiuan,  who  went  with  me  through  the  desert,  that  the 
Bcboola  were  indirectly  the  means  of  conveying  Chriatian  knowledge 
to  the  parents  of  the  children ;  for  the  man  told  me  that  after  his 
boys  had  been  to  school  at  Cairo  morning  and  afternoon,  when  he 
came  home  he  heard  from  them  a  great  deal  about  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  so  he  had  picked  up  an  amount  of  information  at  which 
1  was  very  much  surprised. 

Then,  again,  I  thought,  when  I  was  at  Damascus,  "  Now,  if  I 
were  a  Missionary,  what  should  I  do  here?"  I  walked  into  the 
bazaars  and  saw  vast  multitudes  of  people,  and  1  felt  what  a 
difficulty  it  must  be  to  preach  to  these  people,  and  bow  important 
it  is  to  get  hold  of  the  children,  and  to  train  them  up  in  the  elements 
of  Christian  truth.  So  1  am  very  glad  that  these  two  things  are  to 
he  brought  together,  and  that  they  are  to  be  considered  this  after- 
noon in  relation  to  each  other.  I  hope  they  will  be  ver}'  seriously 
coDsidercd,  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  for  throwing  out  tins 
practical  obsyrvatiou, — that  as  this  morning  a  good  deal  no  doubt 
haa  been  said  with  regard  to  agents,  we  had  better  not  enter  into 
any  questions  with  regard  to  agents,  but  confine  ourselves  etrictly 


to  this  matter  of  the  modes  of  working. 


There  are  to  be  three  Papers  read, — ^one  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Schreiber, 
the  second  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  and  the  third  by  the 
Rev.  J,  Hesse.  I  will  now  call  upon  Dr.  Schreiber  to  read  his  Paper 
on  "  The  influence  of  German  colonisation  on  Missions," 
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[Note.— Dr.  Schreiber's  able  and  interesting  paper,  instead  of 
deabng  with  the  '*  modes  of  working  "  by  Missionary  Societies  under 
the  new  conditions  of  German  colonisation  in  heathen  lands,  took  a 
wider  sweep,  outside  the  lines  laid  down  for  discussion  in  this  section. 
We  have  therefore  taken  the  liberty  of  placi ug  it  under  the  head  of 
*'The  Relations  of  Commerce  aud  Diplomacy  to  Missions,"  where  it 
would  have  been  placed  at  first  if  there  had  been  time  and  opportunity 
for  the  distinguished  Author  to  confer  with  the  Committee  or 
Secretary  beforehand.  This  will  prevent  the  interruption  of  the 
continuity  of  the  discussion,  and  preserre  a  valuable  paper  for  our 
pages. — Editor.] 


The  Chairman :  The  second  Paper  is  to  be  read  by  our  friend,  the 
Rev.  Hudson  Taylor. 
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PAPER, 

2.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor  (China  Inland  Miflsion), 

The  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missionary  work. 

The  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missionary  work  is  a  subject 
in  which  1  have  long  taken  the  deepest  interest.  It  was  first 
snggested  to  me  in  1848  by  the  pahlication  of  the  accounts  of 
Giitzlaff's  Missionary  Union  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Chinese  Evan- 
gelisation Society.  This  Society,  which  sent  me  oat  to  China  in 
1853,  had,  from  the  commencement,  strongly  advocated  the  fullest 
development  of  itinerant  work.  The  early  itinerations  in  China  of 
Medhurst,  Milne,  and  Edkins,  of  the  London  Missionary  itinoraat 
lj?ociety,  and  yet  more  especially  of  my  revered  friend,  nii«ioMri«. 
the  late  Rev.  William  Bnrns,— with  whom  I  personally  itinerated  in 
1S55-6  in  Kiang-so,  Cheh-kiang,  and  the  Swatow  district  of  Kwang- 
tang,— gradually  deepened  my  interest  in  the  subject,  and  my  sense 
of  its  importance.  Indeed,  the  views  impressed  npon  me  by 
Mr.  Burns,  who  had  laboured  as  an  evangelist  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Canada,  before  going  oat,  and  whose  life  in  China  had  been 
that  of  an  itinerant  evangelist,  have  moulded  the  whole  of  my 
subsequent  life,  and  been  largely  influential  in  the  formation  and 
course  of  action  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  I  have  therefore, 
with  much  pleasure,  accepted  the  invitation  to  write  on  this 
mteresting  and  important  topic. 

L  To  prevent  misconception,  it  maybe  well,  at  the  very  outset, 
to  notice  that  our  subject  is  the  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled 
Missionary  work  ;  it  is  not  itinerant  versus  settled  Missionary  work. 
Both  are  essential  and  important,  and,  bo  far  from  being  antagonistic, 
ire  mutually  dependent  on  each  other.  That  we  cannot  do  without 
Missionary  stations  is  too  obvious  to  require  demonstration.  When 
MiBsionariea  commence  work  in  a  country  their  first  need  is  of 
a  home  in  which  to  acquire  the  language  ;  and  in  wliich  gj^tij, 
labeeqoently  to  translate  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  and  itineraat 
prepare  suitable  tracts,  as  well  as  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  ""•••*^- 
those  immediately  around  them.  And  when  a  useful  amount  of 
Christian  literature  has  been  prepared,  the  station  is  equally 
aeceeaary  as  a  basis  from  which  to  evangelise  the  surrounding 
district,  and  to  develop  and  extend  local  work.  In  many  countries 
itinerations  can  only  be  carried  on  during  part  of  the  year;  the 
itation,  to  which  the  Missionarj^  may  retire,  and  in  which  he  may 
Iftboor  for  other  parts  of  the  year,  becomes  as  essential  for  the 
itinerant  Missionary  as  for  those  who  are  wholly  engaged  in 
localised  work.  The  fullest  development  of  medical  work»  and 
ttiuch  etlucational  work,  can  only  be  carried  on  in  settled  stations, 
60  that  the  importance  and  necessity  of  such  primary  stations, 
which  are  the  very  foundation  of  all  Missionary  work,  needs  no 
farther  demonstration. 
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Bat  not  only  are  stations  the  necessary  basis  for  farther  work, 

bnt,  as  the  work  extends,  the  multiplication   of  stations  becomes 

essential.    The  whole  conotry  has  to  be  evaDgelised,  and  when  the 

itinerant  Missionary  reaches  regions  really  remote,  there 

prepKMfor   IS  a  ^rcat  loss  of  time  and  expense  in  returning  to  a 

■Jjjj^**^    distant  station  for  supplies  and  recuperation.     When,  in 

™**    the  China  Inland  Mission,  we  first  commenced  itinerant 

work  in   Shan-si,   Shen-si,  Kan-snh,  Si-chuen,  and  Ynn-nan,  onr 

Mifisionaries  had   to   retm^n,  from  time   to  time,  to   Hankow  for 

supplies,  involving  an  absence  of  three  to   sis   months   from   the 

provinces  in  qnestion.    Thus  the  need  of  secondary  stations  in  these 

provinces  became  very  urgent.     In  China,  tlie  itineration  which  has 

created  the  necessity  for  opening  these  secondary  stations,  has  proved 

the  best  means  of  fiecuring  them. 

We  attempted,  twenty-two  years  ago,  without  previous  itineration, 
to  open  stations  as  conveniout  centres  for  future  evangelistic  workj  but 
these  efforts  frequently  resulted  in  opposition,  or  even  riota^  arising 
from  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  people,  and  the  hostility  of  the  literati. 
We  then  reversed  the  process,  notwithstanding  that  it  involved  much 
difficulty  and  labour.  We  first  itinerated  through  largo  and  remote 
diatricts,  and,  eeeking  the  guidance  of  God,  selected  suitable  points  for 
future  head-quarters.  These  places  were  visited  frequently,  friends  were 
made,  and  we  became  well-known  before  attempting  a  settlement,  which 
then  was  usually  accomplished  with  Httle  diificulty,  and  without  subsequent 
cause  for  regret.  The  stations  thus  formed  were  both  tbe  outcome  of 
preliminary  itinerations  and  the  prelude  to  more  thorough  and  systematic 
work  in  the  provinces  in  question. 

The  foregoing  considerations  show  the  necessity  for  both  itinerant  and 
settled  Missionary  work.  The  settled  work  affoi-ds  opportunity  for  the 
evangelisation  of  th«  station  and  its  en«rons,  and  L*  a  basis  for  work 
in  the  surrounding  region;  it  is  also  the  starting  point  for  longer  journeys. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  itinerant  work  utilises  the  books  prepared  at 
the  station,  affords  scope  for  the  Missionaries  trained  there,  and  directly 
carries  the  Gospel  amongst  the  masses  scattered  over  large  areas. 

n.  We  have  seen  the  importance  of  work  in  settled  stations : 
let  ns   now  tnrn  our  attention  to  itinerant  work,  and  it  will  be^ 

ArrimeBta for  Seen  that  its  importance  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

itinertut  wark.  The  Gospcl  18  for  the  w/wle  world,  Scriptnre  and 
experience  alike  prove  this.  The  Apostle  John  wrote,  "  We  know 
that  we  are  of  God,  and  that  the  w/iole  world  lieth  in  the  evil  one." 
The  LoM>  Jesus  Christ  came  and  lived  and  died  that  He  might, 
"destroy  the  works  of  the  devil/'  who  had  enslaved  the  whol 
world.  "  God  so  loved  t/ie  world  "-^the  w/wle  world — *'  that  Hel 
gave  His  only- begotten  Son.'*  Jesus  Christ  became  the  propitiation  1 
for  our  sins,  *' and  not  for  onrs  only,  hut  also  for  the  whole  world.''' 
Before  His  ascension  He  commanded  His  disciples  to  go  into '*  ai/ 
the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  evert/  creature.^* 

In  seeking  to  make  the  Gospel  known,  what  was  the  example  of 
Lord  and  of   Hia  disciples?      I>ming  His  personal   ministry  on   earth, 
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,vicmr  worked  throughout  the  whoh  land  to  which  Ho  was  sent. 
His  ministry  had  been  successful,  and  **  the  multitude  sought  after 
Him  .  .  .  and  would  have  stayed  Him,  that  He  should  not  go  from  them," 
He  refused  to  remain,  saying,  "I  must  preach  the  good  tidings  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  was  I  sent."  The  Apostle 
Peter,  to  whom  was  committed  the  Gospel  of  the  Circumcision,  itinerated 
mochj  leading  about  a  sister,  a  wife ;  and  he  wrote  his  letters  to  the 
dv«per«ed  elect  of  many  regions.  The  Apostle  Paul,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  evangelisation  of  the  Gentiles,  spent  his  wfwle  life  in  itinerant 
work :  he  employed  the  beloved  Timothy  in  rmtf  to  set  in  order  things 
that  were  wanting  in  many  Churches ;  and  sent  Titus  to  Crete  to  arrange 
matters  and  appoint  elders,  not  in  one  place,  hut  in  every  city. 

The  rapid  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  in  ancient  times  was  toainly  through 
the  labours  of  itinerant  evangelists.  In  mtxlem  times,  the  Methodist 
deDominaiion,  which  has  sought  to  make  all  its  Ministers  itinerants,  has 
hftd  the  most  rapid  and  remai*kable  growth.  In  America,  within  the 
memory  of  one  person's  life,  Methodists  have  grown  from  a  few  thousands 
to  as  many  millions.  Even  at  home,  men  like  the  American  evangelist^!), 
Moody,  Sankey,  and  others,  have  been  marvellously  honoured  and  blessed  ; 
and  Evangelistic  Missions  are  recognised  now  as  a  power  in  all  our 
Evan^lical  Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

H  the  importance  of  itinerant  and  evangelistic  work  at  home  ia  aelf- 
evidoDt,  from  the  fact  that  even  in  Christum  lands  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  vnll  not,  and  do  not,  attend  the  ordinary  services  of  our 
Ghnrchee,  how  much  more  is  it  so  when  we  turn  to  Roman  Catholic  lands, 
to  those  in  which  the  Greek  Church  prevails,  and  to  Mohammedan  and 
heatheji  lands !  Here  the  mass  of  the  unsaved  can  by  no  possibility  be 
reached  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  unfortunately  a  very  paralysing  doubt  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
neoeasity,  or  even  advisability,  of  preaching  the  &tspel  to  these  classes. 
niere  are  those  who  are  kinder  and  wiser  than  Ceirist,  forsooth,  who  com- 
manded that  to  every  creature  His  Gospel  should  be  preached.  Tliey  know 
more  about  the  state  of  the  heathen  than  did  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  wrote 
ander  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  They  that  sin  without  law 
peHftb  without  law."  Nay,  there  are  those  who  are  not  afraid  to  contradict 
"  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Chhist,  which  God  gave  unto  Him, 
to  ehow  unto  His  servants;"  in  which  He  solemnly  affirms  JJJjJ^* 
**  I  am  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the 
End ;  .  .  .  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  abominable,  and  murderers, 
and  fornicators,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars — their  part  shall 
be  m  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire  and  brimstone,  which  is  the  second 
deal-h."  Such  being  the  state  of  the  unsaved  of  India,  Africa,  and  China, 
aikd  of  every  unevangelised  people  in  the  whole  earth,  do  not  their  urgent 
TMnfdi  daim  from  us  that  with  agonising  eagerness  we  should  hasten  to 
pvodaim  erverywhere  the  message  through  which  alone  deliverance  can  be 
fo«md  t  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  might  be  so  poured  out  from  on  high,  that 
horn  our  home  pulpits  many  ministers  might  be  constrained  to  I^wlve  their 
rarfeited  congregations  ;  that  in  the  foreign  field  many  Missionaries  might 

I  lie  impelled  to  leave  to  the  care  of  resident  natives,  schools  and  chapels, 
among  those  who  have  ali-ejidy  heard  the  Gospel,  alike  to  emphasise  by 
obedi»ioe  the  realitv  of  the  Gospe!,  and  to  preach  it  everywhere  until  not 
— "" — ' 
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good  in  it'?elf,  while  the  Master's  great  commiBsion  is  onfiilfilled  ;  and  thab 
commission  is,  "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  "  Aod  yet  we  a)J  know 
that  three-quarters  of  the  world's  population  have  never  had  it  oflered  tc 
them  !  What  CiJft3ST  commandt'd  eighteen  hundred  jear«  ago,  and  what 
the  needs  of  the  world  now  demand,  is  itinerant  work.  The  Gospel  is  for 
all ;  all  need  the  Gospel,  and  few  as  yet  have  had  it.  The  iinevangelised 
now  living  have  but  a  few  years  to  live ;  and  the  immediate  and  urgent 
necessity  of  the  world  is  earnest,  widespread,  itinerant  evangelisation. 

III.  How  then  shonld  ottr  work  be  conducted  so  as  to  sectire  in 
the  shortest  time  the  fullest  carrying  oat  of  oar  Lord's  conmiand? 

We  may  assume  that  in  most  casea  a  Mission  is  commenced 
with  comparatively  few  labourers,  and  that,  as  the  work  develops, 
a  larger  number  of  foreign  workers,  together  with  an  increasing 
band  of  native  Christiana,  will  be  available  for  its  extension.  The 
earr3ing  on  of  widespread  evangelisation  will  not  be  found  to 
seriously  retard  the  work  at  the  local  centre,  while  it  will  prepare 
a  large  district  for  the  more  thorough  evangelisation  that  will  in 
the  course  of  time  become  practicable.  A  little  consideration  will 
suffice  to  show  this. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  cases,  even  where  the  whole  strength  haa 
been  devoted  to  working  a  single  station,  years  have  elapsed  before  many 
converts  were  gathered.  Confidence  in  the  Mis«ionary  ia  of  slow  growth, 
superstition  a  feai-s  do  not  die  out  at  once.  Q'he  debased  and  materialised 
minds  of  idolaters  do  not  readily  grasp  the  thought  of  one  living,  |>er&cnal 
God,  and  of  our  responsibility  to  do  His  will  and  to  obey  }lis  law.     Yet 

these  thoughts  have  to  be  apprehended  before  any  true  sense 
^Swrnto**    ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^''  ^''^^  ^^^^  I'epentance  can  take  place ;  while  without 

conviction  of  sin  the  offer  of  a  Sa\'10UB  wUl  be  unappreciated. 
It  is  granted  that  there  are  a  few  pei-sons  ev^erywhere  who  are  remjirkably 
prepared  by  the  Holy  Sfihit  for  the  Gospel,  and  who  will  readily  accept  ■ 
the  offered  Sa vigor  ;  but  such  cases  are  the  exception.  Therefore,  while  ■ 
the  truths  preached  at  the  station  are  slowly  permeating  the  minds  of  the 
]ieople  there,  the  widespread  evangelisation  of  the  more  important  centres 
of  population  around  may  be  caiiied  on  with  gi-eat  advantage. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  itineration  be  systematic,  and  that  these 
centres  be  visited  ngain  and  again*  Short  visits  are  best  at  fii-st,  but 
longer  and  more  frequent  ones  will  become  desirable  as  time  progresses. 
Meanwhile  the  number  of  workers,  native  and  foreign,  will  pixjbably  be 
increasing,  and  the  districts  to  be  visited  may  be  sub-divided  Awth  advan- 
tage J  rendering  it  possible  to  reach  smaller  towns  and  villages,  and  perhajxs 
to  increase  the  number  of  stations  occupied.  Still,  each  newly-opened 
station  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  centre  for  the  fuller  evangelisation  of 
circumjacent  regions;  and  converts  should  be  urged,  from  the  commence- 
raent,  to  labour  as  voluntary  and  unpaid  helpers,  as  do  so  many  lay 
workers  at  home.  The  Missionary  should  carefully  avoid  subsiding  into 
the  Pastor  and  the  Paymaster :  his  is  a  higher  and  distinct  vocation. 
But  he  should  alTurd  all  possible  countenance  and  instruction  to  such 
native  Christians  as  give  promise  of  teaching  power  and  pastoral  gift, 
Itinenmt  work  thus  carried  on  will  enhance  the  importance  and  vivlue  of 
central  stations,  for  the?  production  of  Chi'iitiiin  litei-atwe  and  the  instruQ* 
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firm  of  inquiiers.  Where  itineration  is  only  practicable  at  certain  seasona 
of  the  year,  the  books  and  tracts  cii-culated  oa  the  journeys  should  contain 
information  as  to  the  locale  of  the  Missionary,  and  an  invitation  to  those 
interested  to  visit  him  at  stated  times  for  fuller  instruction.  Many  from 
a  diatanoe  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  while  those  nearer 
home  will  at  such  times  be  specially  helped.  When  I  was  in  China,  a 
valued  friend — the  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D.D.,  of  the  Americiin 
Presbyterian  Mi&»ion,  Che-foo — was  accustomed  to  spend  the  '  *""" 
two  hottest  months  of  summer,  and  the  two  coldest  months  of  winter,  at 
hnneu  Daring  his  four  months'  itineration,  he  would  invite  those  specially 
intereBtdd  to  spend  a  month  with  him  at  his  home,  whore  he  entertained 
tbem  simply,  and  daily  instructed  them  in  Chri.stian  doctrine.  Men  would 
come  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  their  own  expense,  and 
then  return,  to  pass  on  to  their  own  neighbours  that  which  they  had  them- 
selves leame<l.  When  the  fii-st  month's  eon  tingent  of  visitors  left,  the  s^econd 
month's  arrived ;  and  when  they  in  their  turn  went  home,  Dr.  Nevius 
would  set  out  for  another  four  months'  tour.  In  course  of  time,  scores  of 
self-supporting  village  churches  were  formed,  supcrintendod,  and  hel[>ed 
by  Dr.  Nevius,  and  only  two  paid  native  helpers,  who  were  really  itinerating 
Mis^^donai-ies  like  the  Doctor  himself.  Were  work  more  frequently  con- 
ducted on  these  lines,  whole  countries  might  be  rapidly  evangehscd. 

Missionaries  who  have  some  koowdedge  of  medicine  may  do  much  good 
and  win  golden  opinions  while  on  journeys,  and  will  he  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  who  were  commissioned  to  pi^ach  and  to  heal.     While 
Medical  Missionaries  are  comparatively  few,  most  of  them  will     i^J^JjJ,, 
be  needed  in  the  stations  to  carry  on  hospital  work^  and  to 
wch  hospital  the  more  serious  cases  met  with  on  Missionary  journeys  ^ill 
frwj[uently  be  sent.     But  though  the  IMediml  Missionai-y  may  not  himself 
be  able  to  itinerate,  he  may  forward  the  work  by  faciiitatLng  the  absence 
of  other  ^Missionaries  from  headquarters. 

To  the  qnestiou,  "  How  far  cau  woman's  work  be  itiaerant?'*  I 
can  best  reply  by  reference  to  the  field  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar.  When  travelling  with  my  wife  in  China,  her  F«ii«ie 
op^K)rtunitie3  for  work  among  the  women  have  not  been  itiB«r*au. 
fewer  or  less  valuable  than  my  own  amongst  the  men.  Not  to  refer 
to  members  of  the  China  loland  Mission,  the  writings  of  the  late 
Mre.  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  Scottish  United  Presbyterian  Mission, 
ofilifts  Fielde,  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission,  aud  the  reports  of 
Mi«8  Rickett8,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission,  are  welt  known. 
h  the  China  Inland  Mission  the  married  ladies  frequently  take 
jOQrneys  of  one  or  two  thonsaad  miles,  when  on  their  way  to  or  from 
distant  stations,  and  find  daily  opportauities  of  labouring  amongst 
their  own  aex.  We  have  a  number  of  inland  stations  in  which  tho 
only  foreign  workers  are  ladies,  residing  with  married  Christian 
Wpers.  Long  evangelistic  journeys  of  the  greatest  value  are  from 
time  to  time  undertaken  by  our  single  Missiouary  sisters.  Besides 
ne  fifty-six  wives  of  our  Missionaries,  who  nearly  all  of  them 
'^Wntinue  to  be  Missionary  workers,  as  they  were  before  marriage,  we 
We  ninety-five  single  ladies,  working  in  thirteen  of  the  eighteen 
provinces.     Several  of  them  have  done  itinerant  work  in  Hu-nan, 
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a  fourteenth  province.  So  that  we  speak  on  thia  subject  with  some 
experience. 

Ill  conclusion,  while  we  woiild  not  undervalue  stationary  work, 
we  ask,  Is  there  not  a  danger  of  devoting  an  andae  proportion  of 
strength  to  it  ?  Scripture,  as  we  have  seen,  is  fall  oi  instances  of 
itinerant  work,  and  the  words  of  the  great  commission  directly 
suggest  it ;  but  is  it  not  remarkable  how  very  little  is  said,  or  even 
suggested,  in  the  New  Testament,  about  localised  work  ? 

As    climate,   family,  and    other   circumstances    preclude    the 

possibility  of  stationary  work  being  neglected,  do  we  not  need  all 

itinenuitTrork  *^^  mote  earnestly  to  stimulate  Missionary  workers  to 

naedj  give  Es  mucli  as  possible  of  their  time  to  that  branch 
■timuiAting-  -^viiipii  jg  more  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  and  without 
which  nine-tentlis  of  the  heathen  can  never  hear  the  Gospel  at  all  ? 
Few  can  be  familiar  with  the  history  of  MissioDs  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  serious  mistakes,  leading  to  the  neglect  of  evan- 
gelistic and  itinerant  work,  have  been  made  in  the  past,  from  which 
we  should  carefully  guard  in  the  future. 

Auxiliary  works  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  substitutes  for 
that  which  is  primary.  "  Preach  the  Gospel  '* — "  Preach  the  Gospel 
to  etery  creature^^ — is  the  clear  command  of  the  JIaster.  Literary 
work  is  valuable,  but  it  must  7wt  take  the  place  of  preaching; 
educational  work  is  useful,  but  the  minister  of  Christ  must  not 
become  a  mere  BchoolmaBter ;  even  medical  work  must  be  a  means  of 
bringing  souls  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  and  not  a  substitute 
for  it.  Localised  work  may  be  essential,  itinerant  work  is  absolutely 
imperative,  and  both  must  be  mainly  evangelistic.  Cbrist  com- 
mands us  to  preachy  the  Apostles  enjoin  us  to  preacJi^  the  needs  of 
dying  men  implore  us  to  preachj—ia  preach  everywhere  and  to 
every  one.  Our  wisdom,  our  happiness,  and  our  success,  all  lie  in 
obedience. 

The  Chairman :  I  suppose  that  any  remarks  had  better  be  reserved 
until  the  three  Papers  have  been  read.  The  nest  Paper  is  to  be  read 
by  the  Eev.  J,  Hesse. 


PAPER 
3.  By  the  Rev.  J,  Hesse  (of  Calw,  Wartemberg), 


The  little  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  before  us  will  best  be  said 
when  I  arrange  it  under  three  heads  :  (1)  The  Missionary  as  an  agent 
of  the  Home  Church  j  (2)  his  place  among  his  colleagues  ;  and 
(3)  his  position  as  leader  and  trainer  of  his  native  brethren. 

I,  The  true  position  of  the  Missionary  with  regard  to  the  Home 
ThiMMioBu?  Church  has  unfortunately  become  obscured,  partly  by 
•wprtMntatiTB.  the  deplorable  prevalence  of  sectarianism  among  uSj 
partly  by  the  thoughUesaness  and  ambition  of  men. 
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A  Missionary,  it  is  trne^  ie  ao  ambassador  of  Cbrlst,  inwardly 
csdledand  endowed  by  tbe  Spirit  to  aaaist  in  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  God  (not  to  proselytise  for  any  particular  Charch  or  party)  ;  bat, 
let  us  remember,  /ie  is  mi  an  ApostUj  ix.y  a  person  sent  direct  by 
Christ,  receiving  his  instructions  from  above,  and  subject  to  no 
hamAn  authority  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  a  responsible 
agent  of  the  Church  or  Society  which  has  sent  him  ont,  anpported 
by  their  gifts  and  prayers,  directed  by  their  iostnictions,  and  con- 
trolled by  their  supervision.  I  know  there  are  private  individuals 
who  have  gone  out  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  if  they  are  at  all 
like  a  Norris  Groves,  Dr.  Kalley,  Louisa  Anstey,  or  Frederick  Arnot, 
they  may  do  excellent  work  as  pioneers  to  the  regular  jijapi^^^f 
army,  and  their  irregularities  may  be  excused  by  the  ifldependont 
thvided  state  of  Christendom  in  general,  and  by  the  "^'^*'^'ri**- 
inelasticity  of  Missionary  Committees  in  particular.  Bat  tho 
exigencies  of  practical  work  as  well  as  the  failings  of  human 
nature  certainly  make  it  desirable  that,  in  order  to  secure  economy 
and  avoid  imposture,  every  Missionary  should  take  his  position  as 
an  humble  servant  of  that  particular  Church  or  Society  with  which 
he  can  best  agree. 

la  it  not  a  humiliating  fact  that,  apparently,  there  is  so  much 
seal  without  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much 
knowledge  without  zeal  ?  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  so  much  time  and 
talent  are  all  but  wasted  in  erratic  exertions  of  men  and  women  who 
boldly  assume  that  they  pre-eminently  do  an  apostolic  work  ?  And 
is  it  not  a  pity,  too,  that  some  of  the  beat  organised  and  most  care- 
fully managed  Societies  seem  rather  to  repel  than  to  attract  many 
whose  singleness  of  purpose  cannot  be  denied?  Let  osp„y fo, imity of 
pray  the  Lord  so  to  bless  thii  our  united  Conference,  that  pon»"- 
a  more  universal  and  a  more  complete  combination  of  wisdom  and 
zeal,  of  enthusiasm  and  discretion,  may  be  the  abiding  result. 

Well,  then,  if  I  have  correctly  described  the  legitimate  position 
of  a  Missionary,  it  follows  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  ptudy, 
tad  to  obey  his  instructions  as  laid  down,  not  only  in  the  formal 
rules  and  regulations,  but  also  in  the  history  of  bis  Society  and  of 
his  particular  district  and  stations.   If  he  does  this  it  will  profit  him 
more  than  if  he  breaks  his  head  to  find  out  the  best  modes  of  work- 
ia^  for  himself.     After  a  century  of  Protestant  Missions  we  ought 
to  have  learned  some  lessons  and  acquired  some  settled  habits  as 
well  as  convictions.     Young  Missionaries  should  not  make  light  of 
Mch  honoured  traditions,  but  rather  fall  in  with  them.   It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  an  amount  of  trouble  and  experiment  most  people  will 
«ipose  themselves,  rather  than  patiently  go  on  with  the  work  en- 
trusted to  them. 

IL  And  this  brings  me  to  the  second  point — ^the  position  of  the  Mi"?- 
■oiuuy  with  re^ird  to  his  co-workers.  Of  course  he  will  not  stand  alone. 
To  tppoint  a  single  man  to  a  dangerous  post,  to  let  him  die  or  hrenk  down, 
^  to  hunt  for  a  successor,  and,  after  a  delay  of  months,  to  send  him  ou^ 
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— 'Bucii  things,  let  na  hope,  do  not  happen  nowadays.     Ab  a  rule  there 

must  be  two  men,  at  least,  to  evei^  station  ;  and  each  station 
Jf  mwiofirio"  °^^^*  ^^^®  ^*®  conference,  where  the  work  is  divided  among 

the  labourers^  where  difficulties  may  be  adjusted  iind  united 
prayer  is  ofiered.  And  again,  several  stations  together  will  foiin  one  dis- 
trict, and  every  district  will  have  ita  conference.  In  this  way  every  detail 
of  work  as  well  as  the  general  interests  of  a  whole  province  will  be  taken 
into  account,  everybody  will  know  what  his  buhiness  is,  the  home  com- 
mittee w-ill  be  kept  informed  of  everything,  confuFion  will  be  avoided  and 
order  maintaiixed.  But  in  these  conferences  orlotal  committees — or  what- 
ever they  may  be  called— not  every  young  brother  ought  to  have  a  vote. 
Let  him  fij'st  pass  an  examination  in  the  language  and  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  whole  work  of  the  station,  then,  after  a  year  or  two 
of  upprentice«hip»  let  him  have  a  share  in  the  mauagement  of  affaii-s, 
Nor  should  all  Missiotiarioe  be  equal,  without  any  distinction  between 
senior  and  junior,  between  leader  and  led.  Some  think  that  ordination 
at  least  should  confer  equality  in  every  respect.  But  even  among  those 
who  lay  great  sti-ese  on  the  equality  of  ministetB  (nay,  even  among  those 
who  would  acknowledge  no  ministera  on  the  ground  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers),  practically  some  act  aa  bishops  and  leaders,  while 

othei-s  take  a  more  humble  place.     Let  every  man  have  hia 
ta'^'iiSe     °^"  office  for  which  he  is  best  adapted,  and  above  all,  let  there 

be  a  well  undei-stood  division  of  labour.  In  the  Basle  Mission 
this  is  carried  almost  to  an  extreme.  Special  men  are  nppointed  for  almost 
everything,  as  for  the  management  of  money  matters,  foi-  building,  for  the 
administration  of  landed  property,  for  literary  woik,  for  the  schools,  for 
the  pastoral  care  of  charobe.%  for  itinerating,  etc.  BesidcSj  there  aje 
chairmen  of  station  and  district  conferences,  a  general  superintendent,  aa 
inspector  of  schools,  and  a  general  treasurer,  who  are  from  time  to  time 
deputed  by  the  home  committee  to  make  a  tour  of  hispection  from  station 
to  station,  and  then  to  report  as  to  the  efficiency  of  every  branch  of  viork. 
Two  things  are  expected  from  every  brother,  be  he  lay  or  clerical, 
namely — (a),  that  he  learn  the  language,  and  in  some  measure  take  a  part 
in  the  actual  prodamation  of  the  GJospel  (not  only  in  the  meetings  of 
Christians  but  aho  before  the  non- Christians)  •  and  (/>),  that  at  a  moment's 

notice  he  be  ready  to  take  the  work  of  any  brother  who  may 
^"MiMloii!'^*  have  fallen  at  his  post  or  otherwise  been  laid  aside.     In  this 

way  the  solidarity  and  continuity  of  the  whole  work  is  main- 
tnined,  and  great  prominence  is  given  to  the  oml  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  vernacular  by  every  member  of  the  Mission. 

III.  In  the  third  phice  we  have  to  consider  the  position  of  the  Missionary 
as  leader  and  trainer  of  the  natives.  And  here  let  us  at  once  dismiss  the 
notion  that  every  Missionary  is  a  born  leader  of  men.  He  may  be,  and 
he  must  be,  an  example  to  all  by  faithfulness  in  small  things  and  by  un- 
selfish continuance  in  well-doing;  but  few  Missionurioa  only  will  be  able 
to  exert  anything   like  the  influence  of  a  Hheniufl,  a  Duff,  a  Hebicb,  a 

Patteson,  a  Mackay^  or  a  Chalmers.  The  large  majority  wdll 
'^^"^^"^^^"'have  to  content  thems^elvea  with  a  very  modest  share  in  this 

work  where  it  is  so  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  Yet,  I 
think,  every  Missionary  f^hould  make  it  his  aim,  so  to  win  and  inlluence  at 
least  one  native  brother  that  he  may,  after  his  own  removal  from  the  field, 
leave  behind  some  mark  and  impress  of  his  character  in  the  pei^son  of  such 
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ft  disdple,  as  Pftol  had  Bis  Timothy  &nd  Boniface  had  his  LulliiB.  As  to 
the  training  of  native  helpers  and  the  leading  of  the  native  Churrh  in  a 
technical  isense„  they  are  subjects  that  will  be  treated  by  other  speakerR. 
1  will  only  venture  to  add  a  few  general  rules,  by  which  in  all  cases  the 
peiwnal  intercourse  between  the  Missionary  and  hia  native  aesifitanta 
should  be  regulated. 

(«)  Never  oak  them  to  do  what  you  wovld  not  do  you^edf, 
*'  Leading  and  training  "  does  not  mean  driving  but  drawing.  Bishop 
P«tteson  himself  cle&ning  hia  shoes,  du.sting  his  rooms^  boiling  some«oup 
for  an  invalid  ;  Mr.  Kirk,  in  Pithoragarh,  with  his  own  hand-i 
carrying  to  the  grave  the  dead  body  of  a  leper;  Mr.  W.  ^*']J^^*^^ 
Martin  of  Ashapura,  riding  a  distance  to  fetch  water  iii  one  of 
his  boots  and  giving  it  to  a  dying  stranger  by  the  waysdde  j  Hebich  of  Cana- 
nore,  jumping  into  a  well  after  a  boy  and  saving  his  life — such  acts  are  seeds. 
Id  some  Missions  the  Catechists  are  all  but  personal  eervants  of  the 
Mtssionary,  to  relieve  him  of  everything  below  his  dignity,  or  (x>ntrary  to 
I  \h  taster  And  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are  too  apt  to  speak  of 
^^b  Oateclust,  my  Bible  woman,  and  the  like,  as  if  they  belonged  to  us. 
^HTdiEinissed  Catechist  in  Malabar  some  time  ago  started  an  opposition 
I  periodical,  and  in  one  of  the  first  isssues  published  a  sarcastic  article  on 
I  the  question,  Who  is  the  true  Agnani  ?  this  being  the  term  by  which  the 
I  heathen  are  spoken  of  among  Indian  Chi-istians,  mmning  the  ignorant. 
1  But  he  applied  it  to  a  Catechist,  who  never  knows  what  his  real  business 
or  calling  is,  he  being  to-day  deputed  by  the  Missionary  to  superintend 
some  station  building,  and  tomorrow  to  arrange  the  Missionary's  library, 
Wid  once  on  a  Sunday  to  preach  for  him,  etc.,  etc.  Such  caricatures  may 
fct  IcttJjt  show  us  the  direction  in  which  our  shortcominga  and  our  native 
bretlu^n  s  difficulties  lie. 

(ft)  Do  not  he  ashamed  to  learn  from  them,  Tcachfrs  must  6«  Ifamert, 
If  we  wish  the  natives  to  follow  ub,  we  must  show  them  that  we  too  ar* 
willing  to  follow  them  in  every  particular  La  which  they  can  be  a  model  to  u«. 
M4kBit  a  habit  to  have  your  sermoos  and  other  speeches  criticised 
l^your  native  assistants,  not  only  as  to  pronunciation  and  idiom, 
rot  also  as  to  choice  of  illustratious,  adaptation  to  the  people  and 
cifctHitttances.  Listen  carefaliy  to  how  tbey  preach  and  teach.  You  will  find 
rrnn'h  to  imitate.  True  Missionaries  quite  involuntarily  become  influenced  by 
Ibeir  surroundings,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  a  brother  who 
bw  tftboured  in  China  from  one  whose  work  has  b^en  in  India  or  Africa,  or  in  a 
Mobammediin  country,  by  his  very  appearance,  his  way  of  speaking,  of  thinking, 
^'(•e  to  him,  who  remaias  iemper  idem  as  to  national  peculiarities  and  home 
prejudices !  It  is  much  *afer  for  ns,  in  a  certain  sense  and  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  become  Hinduised,  or  even  Chinesiped  or  AfricaniKed,  rather  than  to  Euro- 
petnineand  Americanise  the  natives.  Why  not  adopt  what  is  good  and  reasonable 
«v«n  in  their  diet,  dress,  and  otlicr  habits;  ? 

And  then,  in  regard  to  cases  of  discipline,  settUn^  of  disputes,  and  other 
inattera  requiring  not  only  Christian  tact,  but  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
ifttional,  local,  and  personal  affairs,  customs,  and  the  like,  let  us  never  neglect  to 
consnlt  our  native  fellow-labourers  before  committing  ourselves  in  any  way. 
(c)  Our  intfTcourse  with  thtm  mrnt  not  be.  rfstricted  to  busiiUM*  matterg. 
There  must  be  free  brotherly  communion,  and  some  social  intercourse  as 
*ell.    This  will  draw  out  their  hearts  as  nothi^ng  else,  not  even,  in     „     %,  • 
Dttny  cases,  united  prayer  will  do.  W^IT 

Ajid  here  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Missionary  will  not 
•WT«nw  with  his  native  brethren  in  any  other  language  but  tljioir  own.     If  h* 
VIM,  he  will  always  remain  a  stranger  to  them,  and  they  to  him. 
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Sympathy  in 


All  ihiB,  it  is  tme,  cannot  be  done  without  a  genuine  love  to,  and  a  certain 
jdmiration  for,  the  natives  as  such.  By  genuine  lovOj  I  do  not  mean  ChnBtian 
charity,  bat  natural  affection.  It  has  both  grieved  and  ahocked  me  to  rvad  in 
the  report  of  an  American  Society  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  *'  tliure  ia 
nothing  in  the  character  of  the  African  which  could  draw  our  hearts  toward  him, 
but  compassion  ought  to  move  us  to  do  something  for  him."  I  have  always 
found  that  the  noblest  Mi&sionariea,  even  African  Missionariea,  were  filled  with 
admiration  for  some  one  or  more  cood  qualities  in  their  respective  charges,  and 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  them  even  from  a  natural  point 
of  view — (Zimmermann,  Livingstone,  OTlaherty,  General  Gordon,  etc);  and 
I  would  ask,  Is  it  possible  to  have  mastered  any  one  language  without  ad- 
miring it,  and  without  feeling  drawn  to  the  people  who  produced  it  and  who 
use  it? 

The  Moravian  Solomon  Schuman  in  1740  wrote  :  "  To  me  no  tongue  on 
earth  sounds  sweeter  than  the  Arawak  ;  and  when  I  find  a  new  word  to  express 
some  feature  of  the  Lord  and  His  work,  I  rejoice  infinitely  more 
than  if  I  had  found  a  lump  of  gold."  Then  he  speaks  of  fearful 
disappointmentR  and  bitter  eiperiences  with  the  natives,  and  adds  : 
"  Knowing,  however,  that  probably  nobody  has  ever  caused  more  trouble  to  our 
dear  Lord  than  myself,  I  can  submit  to  all  this,  and  love  them  ail  the  same  right 
heartily." 

That  is  the  right  spirit.  And  that  will  do  more  to  win  and  inspire  the 
natives  than  even  the  otherwise  commendable  "  muscular  Christianity  "  of  the 
first  Bishop  of  New  Zealand,  or  the  founder  of  self-supporting  MSssions  in 
Africa. 

{d)  Let  us  avoid  technicalities  of  theological  and  denominational  phraseology 
in  our  conversation  with  the  natives,  and  rather  aim  at  Biblical  simplicity  in 
everything  we  say,  "  Triune '"  is  a  grand  eipresaion,  but  when  yon  have  once 
heard  a  native  Christian  pray  to  the  triuoe  Jesus,  you  ask  vourself,  if  it  were 
not  better  to  restrict  its  use  to  the  theological  hall  ;  and  of  Z ion  it  may  be  true 
that  the  Lord  lovcth  its  gates  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob  ;  but  to  hear 
a  Chinese  or  a  negro  Methodist  continually  speak  of  "our  Zion  "  has  a  sickening 
effect.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  our  native  friends  surpass  ourselves 
in  denominational  seal,  but  nothing  is  more  unprofitable.     Let  us  beware  of  it  I 

(<)  My  last  rule  is  :  Be  true,  absolutely  tnie  and  honest.    There  is  too  much 

of  sham  and  show,  of  mannerism  and  making  in  religion,  nay,  of  hypocrisy  and 

cant,  even  in  Evangelical  Missionariea.    Gossip  in  India  will  have  it 

you  weiwli!    ^^^*  there  are  Missionaries  who,  in  public,  profess  total  abstinence, 

and  at  home  consume  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  **  under  medical 

advice  "^ — and  I  am  not  prepared  t-o  deny  the  charge. 

Europeans  everywhere,  and  natives  as  well,  have  an  impression  that 
MiBsioQaries  are  not  exactly  those  self-denying  beings  they  are  often  assumed  to 
be  in  Missionary  literature.  But  how  can  we  expect  our  converts  to  lead  a  self- 
sacrificing  life,  *'  unless  our  own  self-sacrifice  is  plain  enough  to  be  diacemtjd  by 
them  ?  "  (G.  Bowen,  in  Bombaif  Guardian,  December  3,  1887.)  Here  is  what 
one  of  them  has  to  say  on  the  subject :  "  The  European  mind,  from  the  climatic 
influences  under  which  it  was  moulded,  is  intent  upon  having  thin^,  to  giv^  it 
numerous  comforts.  I  do  not  like  to  deny  these  to  it.  But  my  evil  tendencies 
are  running  rapidly  in  the  course  of  imitation  of  European  manners,  and  I  have 
really  begun  to  feel  the  want  of  things  which  my  European  friends  and 
acquaintances  think  it  right  to  have  for  themselves.  I  have  become  so  well 
Terised  in  the  art  of  imitation  that  I  have  lost  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
*  thus  far  and  no  further.*  '*  '*  The  le.sson  we  learn  now  is  the  lesson  of  securing 
as  many  comforts  as  are  within  our  reach,  and  as  many  European  fashions  in 
costume  as  we  may  happen  to  know  of  ,'*  (Govind  N.  Kane,  in  Bombay  Guardian, 
1887,  p.  775.) 

Oh,  for  more  men  like  G«orge  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  and  for  less  like  the 
young  brother  who  wrote  from  Afrioa :   "  X  do  not  care  for   the  goods 
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this  world,  if  I  have  only  enough  to  tiiahe  me  comfortahle  f"    It  is  true 
aome  p«ople  think  nobodv  in  the  world  has  a  greater  right  to 
travel  firet-cla«a  by  land  and  soa  than  the  childi-eu  of  God,  hut  "^'^ ^^'"J^,'^^ 
I  doubt  if  these  persons  would  enjoy  meeting  a  native  catechist 
in  ft  ftrst-<:las5  car. 

Part  of  the  truth  we  owe  our  native  brethren  must  consist  in  con- 
fessing our  faults  before  them  and  asking  their  forgiveness?  when  we  have 
our  temper,  or  otherwise  ainned  against  them.  Confe&gion  has  a 
and  a  promise.  Beloved  bretbi^n,  is  it  out  of  place  in  an  august 
iWy  like  this  to  make  mention  of  our  shortcomings'?  I  think  not. 
If  we  wish  to  have  Him  on  our  side,  without  whom  nothing  in  strong, 
nothing  is  holy,  we  must  have  a  contrite  heart  and  a  broken  spii-it.  And 
although  we  ought  at  all  time^  humbly  to  acknowledge  our  aina  before 
Gixl,  yet  orught  w^e  most  chiefly  so  to  do^  when  we  assemble  and  meet 
together  in  a  Conference  like  this. 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon   us,  and  deal  not  with  ws  after  our  sins ! 
From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pridi?,  vainglory  and  hypocrisy;  from 
envy,  hatred  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitablene^, 
Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

The  Chainnaji :  Now  we  are  to  have,  I  hope,  some  remarks  upon 
these  Papers.  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  some  geutlemea 
should  be  able  to  make  some  saggestiona  as  to  what  they  imporuocflof 
Qnderstand  by  the  relation  of  the  one  kind  of  work  to  co-opw»tioi.. 
the  other,  and  how  they  may  be  amalgamated — how  there  may  be, 
13  it  were,  more  mutual  understaDding  and  co-operatiou.  That,  I 
think,  is  of  immense  importance.  I  very  largely  sympathise  with 
Mr  friend,  who  has  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  the  Inland  Mission, 
but  at  the  eame  time  I  look  to  the  Societies  with  which  1  have  been 
identified,  and  I  want  to  see  some  method  in  which  we  might  cd- 
operate  more  than  we  do.  That,  J  think,  is  a  subject  which  is  very 
pn>|)er  for  discussion.  I  have  two  names  of  gentlemen  who  w^ish  to 
Uke  part  in  the  discussion,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  other 
names  if  gentlemen  will  send  in  their  cards.  I  have  first  to  call 
upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Rust  Meadows. 

DISCUSSION. 

lev.  R.  Emtt  Meadows  (C.M.S.) :   My  Christian  friends,— The  only 
fWfiOD  I  venture  to  stand  up  before  you  is  because  I  have  been  an  itinerant 
ili«sionary,  and  ako  a  stationary  Missionary.     I  have  been  an  itinerant 
Missionary  four  or  five  years,  and  a  settled  Missionary  for  eighteen  years. 
As  the  subject  of  itineration  is  a  very  prominent  one  here  at      . 
tliii  meeting,  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  as  few  words  as  I  possibly         "*  **' 
BUI,  the  method  which  we  pursued,  nnd  then  to  sliow  you  how  our  itinera- 
tion acted  upon  the  native  Church,  and  how  each  acted  and  re-acted  upon 
the  other.     First  of  all,  I  want  to  tell  you  om-  methods.     There 
"ere  three  of  us — thiee  English  Slihsionaries — and  we  were      *"*      *" 
three  TJnivei-sity  men — Cambridge  men :    we  lived  in  the  north  of  Tinno- 
^eJIy,  and  had  a  district  that  was  about  fourteen  liundred  square  miles  in 
8*teut.    We  purposely  made  it  so  small  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to 
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^0  backwards  and  forwards  all  through^  again  and  again,  and  this  district 
of  about  fourteen  hundred  square  miles  contained  about  fourteen  hundred 
villages  and  towns,  and  a  population  of  a  little  more  than  270,000  people. 
We  lived  in  our  tents  all  the  year  round,  though  it  was  very  hot  indeed 
at  some  times  of  the  year.  Each  of  us  had  his  own  tent,  and  each  tent 
was  pitched  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  the  other. 

We  had  each  to  help  us  a  native  brother,  and  these  native  brethren^ 

too,  had  their  own  tents,  and  they  also  had  their  tents  ten  miles  perhaps 

apart   from   each   other.      We   always   met   together   once  ~ 

^^iilSiU*"'  f^Ttnight  in  order  to  confer  and  to  pray  together.     We  sta^ 

at  a  place  a  week,  and  every  morning  and  every  evening 

got  on  our  horses  and  rode  to  a  village,  and  preached  in  the  street  to  ai 

body  whom  we  could  meet  with.     Our  tents  were  easily  removed  from 

place  to  another.     Having  no  fixed  home,  we  used  to  stop  in  any  nats 

town  or  village,  in  what  is  usually  called  the  "Rest  House;  "  and  the  fact 

of  oar  being  in  the  *'  Rest  House/'  sitting  there  and  eating  there,  and  our 

faces  being  white,  always  brought  in  a  great  number  of  the  villagers,  who 

came  in  merely  from  curiosity.     Then  we  used  also  to  have 

'"^      to  help  UB,  not  only  our  native  preachers,  who  were  highly 

educated   men,  and   spoke   English  perfectly,   but   a   number   of   native 

catechists,  brought  from   the  south  of   Tinnevelly  and  from  the  native 

Christian  Churches. 

Wlmt  I  want  pt  incipally  to  show  you  is,  how  the  one  branch  of  work 
reacUnl  upon  the  other.    We  noticed  that  the  native  Church  down  in  South 
Tinnevelly,  a  very  large  Church  indeed,  was  not  very  decidedly  a  Missionary 
Church;,  and  we  thought  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  went  down  periodically  to 
etiffitiutinf  •  *^^  South  of  Tinnevelly  to  hold  Missionary  meetings,  the  object 
Hiiaioau7    being  to  &tir  up  the  native  Churches  to  care  for  the  heathen 
■f*^*"       about  them.     At  these  meetings  the  question  was  put  to  the 
native  Church,  "Ought  you  not  to  be  an  evangelising  Chui^ch,  and  will 
you  not  undertake  to  send  to  North  Tinnevelly,  to  the  heathen  there,  to 
itinerate  with  the  itinerating  Missionaries  and  native  Catechists  from  the 
various  villages  I "    The  native  Christians  subscribed  the  money  necessary 
for  the  support  of  thei^e  native  Catechists  while  they  were  with  us.     The 
native  Catechists  stayed  with  us  for  a  month  at  a  time,  going  about  with 
us  and  preaching  with  us,  and  then  they  returned  to  their  own  congrega- 
tions, and  told  them  what  they  had  seen  in  the  heathen  part  of  Tinnevelly. 
This  method  acted  very  beneficially  indeed,  in  producing  a  feehng  of  respon- 
Btbility  towards  the  heathen  in  the  minds  of  native  Christians.     C-oming  back 
again  to  our  itinerating  \  we  used  often  to  meet  for  prayer.    If  I  was  with 
two  or  three  Catechists,  for  instance,  we  always  met  together,  first 
EmigiUMU'   Qf  all  to  pray  before  we  went  out  to  preach  ;  sometimes  we  would 
c«ffiteMc«.    S*^  ^^^  together,  and  sometimes  we  would  go  alone ;  one  to  one 
place  and  one  to  another.     When  we  came  back  we  all  sat  down 
and  heard  the  several  reports,  and  then  we  would  kneel  down  and  ask  God  to 
give  the  blessing  upon  what  we  had  said.    The  result  of  tdl  this,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  been  very  benefici.il  as  regards  the  Tinnevelly  Church. 

The  Tinnevelly  Church  is  now  Tery  distinctly  a  Missionary  Church.     It 

has  sent  Mis.sionaries — I  mean»  native  Catechists— to  a  good  many  parts 

where  they  have  had  to  learn  another  language.    The  Tinnevelly 

^  SotS*^  Chi-iistianB  going  to  the  North,  or  Telugu  country,  have  been 

obliged  to  learn  another  language ;  and  Tinnevelly  native  Cat^ 

chists  have  also  gone,  and  are  constantly  going,  over  the  water  to  Ceylon, 
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lonler  to  bo  preachers  there;  and  Tinnevellv  Catechist«  have  also  gone 
M  £tr  AS  the  Island  of  Mauritius  that  they  might  preach  there.  W© 
mted  the  fourteen  hundi'ed  towns  and  villages  over  and  over  again. 
We  used  to  visit  every  one  of  these  villages  at  least  twice  tjh^-^  Hiltad. 
in  the  ysfir,  and  many  of  tliem  a  great  many  more  times  ChumhM 
than  that.  The  result  was  that  a  great  deal  of  Christian  '"™'^ 
kiMvledge  permeated  the  whole  of  that  di^strict.  But  further  than  that 
tken  wore  a  few  native  Christian  congregations  scattereil  ahroad  here  and 
tbenti  They  were  elevateil  by  our  influence,  and  in  time  in  that  ontir© 
£stnct  so  many  congregations  were  formed  that  we  were  able  to  make  it 
»  StAtion  Mission  ;  and  then  we  built  our  bungalow,  and  there  I  spent  my 
iut  eighteen  years  of  Missionary  life,  superintending  the  whole  of  the 
JHtrict,  itinerating  still,  but  itinerating  more  particularly  amongst  the 
Christian  congregations,  and  at  the  same  time  carrying  out  an  organisa- 
tion for  preaching,  if  possible,  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  hundred 
rillagesL  lliis  is  the  experience  of  one  itinerating  Missionary,  and  I  hope 
it  may  help  to  guide  others  in  their  work. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow): 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends, — The  fact  that  the  last  twelve  years  of  my 
life  have  been  spent  in  itinerant  work  must  be  my  excuse  for  addi*easing 
you.  Thoee  twelve  years  have  been  spent  in  China.  As  an  itinerating 
Missionary  in  the  service  of  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  see  perhaps  more  Mijision  stations  and  more  methods 
of  working  than  ordinary  Missionaries  aie  j>ermitted  to  see,  as  we  are  now 
in  one  province,  now  in  another.  I  have  thus  travelled  over  many  of  the 
Prtmnees  of  China,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  discovery  I  made. 

Shortly  after  I  went  out  to  China  I  began  to  read  up  all  the  literature 
thjit  the  Missionaries  had  written  about  their  woik,  and  I  made  this 
discovery :  That  Missionaries  are  apt  to  look  at  their  work  as  a  question  of 
one  kind  versus  another  kind ;  and  in  the  paper  which  Mr.  Taylor 
nmd  to  us  he  laid  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  <l"^s-^^jj^jj2tk,** 
tioD  of  itineration  veraxis  settled  work,  but  a  question  of  the 
interdependence  of  one  kind  of  work  upon  another.  Sometimes  Mi&sion- 
ariett  appeur  to  think  that  one  kind  of  work  is  opposed  to  another.  Thus 
1  find  a  statement  made  by  one  good  brother  that  the  preaching  of  the 
Gcepel  ia  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  cause  of  Christianity;  another 
broUier  condemns  Medical  Missions ;  another  is  opposed  to  circulating  the 
Word  of  Ck>d,  and  so  on. 

Then  I  made  this  discovery,  that  the  men  were  better  than  their  theories. 
You  would  go  and  you  would  find  that  the  brother  who  did  not  believe  in  thti 
pTB&i.-hing  of  the  Gospel,  preachintr  it  as  hard  as  ho  could  ;  aad  the  brother  whr> 
did  not  believe  in  circutatmt;  the  AVord  of  Gotl  and  Christian  tract'^,  was  circulat' 
ing  his  own  which  were  really  very  gootl ;  and  you  would  find  that  after  all, 
^jt^>'"'"h  '^ley  held  different  theories,  the  fact  was  that  in  practice 
tb-  nearly  approximated.     Now  if  you  consider  the  matter '^**"".^**" 

of  I..  ..  rent  Mlsfiions,  you  will  find  the  very  same  thing.  Idonot  ^''^^"  * 
believe,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  China,  that  any  one  man  can  claim 
to  have  the  monopoly  either  of  Btationary  work  or  of  itinerating  work :  for  each 
man  who  is  an  itinerating  Missionary,  also  carries  on  stationarj'  work.  Go 
right  fn>m  the  north  to  the  south  of  China,  and  from  the  east  to  the  west,  and 
Tou  will  find  the  Mi&^ionary  now  visiting  in  his  diatrict,  and  going  through 
turn  fitationa,  and  now  at  home  looking  after  the  churchoe  ;  and  that  is  the  way 
in  which  the  work  is  carried  on. 
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I  bAve  risen  chiefly  to  iiiRke  one  remark,  and  it  ia  this,    A  good 
literatnre  and  a  great  number  of  the  people  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with  have 

given  me  the  idea  that  the  impreasiou  prevailB  that  there  is  some 
oenwt  heaven!  ^^y^^  road,  some  patent  plan  for  coaverting  the  heathen  worlds  and 

'  it  ia  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  itinerating  round  and  round 
the  country  rb  rapidly  aa  you  can.  I  would  not  wish  to  speak  ill  of  the  work  in 
which  my  fellow  labourers  have  been  en  gaged  j  only  I  wiab  to  tell  you  there  ia  no 
Buch  royal  road. 

This  itineration  is  impoi-tant  work,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  work. 

I  will  tell  you  how  I  work,  and  then  you  will  see.     I  go  out 

into  the  country.     When  I  go  into  a  new  village  or  town  in 

Cbitiaj  the  whole  population  turns  out  en  masse  to  see  the 
Btranger.  They  call  him  the  foreign  devil  and  even  wor^  names. 
We  preach  the  Gospel  to  them,  we  circulate  the  Word  of  God  and  other 
Chi-istian  books  as  largely  as  we  can,  and  we  go  away.  Tliat  city  is  not 
converted,  not  by  any  means,     When  you  go  back  again  the  second  time 

you  find  that  a  certain  impression  has  been  created.     You  find 
ae«iwMiiT  **  ^^^^^  ^^^  great  mass  of  the  people  have  penetrated  your  object, 

Tliey  know  you  have  been  there  as  the  teacher  of  a  religion 
which  they  do  not  want,  and  theref oie  a  great  number  of  them  are  Lndifierent. 
You  find  others  of  them  hostile,  but  you  will  find  quite  a  number  who  are 
deeply  interested,  who  have  taken  in  what  they  have  heard  and  are  willing 
to  learn  mora  This  number  may  be  incre^ised,  and  as  you  continue  to  teach 
them,  the  number  will  grow,  and  by-and-by  you  will  have  your  converts. 
But  if  you  merely  go  from  city  to  city  without  forming  centres,  you  will 
have  no  converts;  but  if  you  can  earjy  on  the  stationaiy  work  as  the  other 
work  oj^etLS  out  the  way  for  it,  and  you  can  get  your  people  gathered 
together,  your  work  spreads,  and  in  that  way  the  whole  field  will  be 
I  overtaken. 

Now,  friends,  that  is  the  work  that  is  being  carried  on  pretty  geneially 
by  all  the  Mi^ssions  in  China.  We  have  a  splendid  field  there,  and  the 
work  is  going  on  gloriously,  and  if  you  would  only  give  us  more  men  and 
more  money,  I  believe  you  would  soon  see  wonderful  things  done  in  UiJbt 
ancient  Empire.  "^^ 


in  ujg^i 

:    M^ 

and  I      I 
In 

thS^ 


Eev,   John   Eosa   (United    Presbyterian    Mission,   Manchuria) : 
Chairman,  Christian  fiiends, — It  affords  me  very  great  pleasure, 
esteem  it  a  high  honour  to  be  pr&sent  at  this  great  series  of  meetings, 
order  to  bo  present  at  them  I  rushed  through  Japan,  and  came,  witho 
staying  more  than  two  or  three  days,  through  Canada  and  the  States.     Tl: 
series  of  meetings  should  give  an  impulse  to  Mission  work  all  over  th 
j  world,  such  as  it  has  not  had  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles. 

Now,  regarding  this  point  of  itineration,  I  do  not  know  that  absolutely 
there  is  any  great  difference  of  opinion  sraong  Misssionaries  as  to  the  value 
of  itineration.  I  began  my  life-work  in  the  north  of  China  as  an  itinerant, 
pimply  because  I  was  not  fit  to  carry  on  the  work  of  a  settled 
station.  By-and-by  I  settled  down  to  steady  work,  and  I 
found  it  was  tiie  only  way,  so  far  as  I  could  then  see,  to  be 
There  is  one  Missionary,  who  has  been  referred  to  already  by 
a  gentleman  whof^e  name  is  verj'  prominent  both  in  this  counti  y 
and  in  China,  in  connection  with  Foreign  Missions,  that  is  the 
name  of  Dr.  Nevius,  of  Che-foo.  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  the  account  of  hiB  Mifisions  which  I  had  from  bis  own  lips  a  year 


Bcf«a 

itiiwratisf. 

successful. 


Dr.  Neriiu' 
«xp«ri«ao«. 
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ifo.     He  went  out  to  China   many  years  ago.      For  fifteen  years  he 
kboored,  itinerating  for  six  or  eight  months  of  tlhe  year  over  a  certain 
district.     Out  of  that  district,  and  a  very  laige  district  it  was, 
he  has  never   had  a  angle  convert.     But  at  the   end  of   the  S^7Ji^ 
fifteen  years  there  was  a  movement  begun  by  the  conversion 
of  one  man  to  Christianity  in  quite  another  district.     The  movement  spread 
from  that  man's  village  northward  to  the  gulf  of  Pe-Che-Lee,  and  south- 
ward to  the  shore  of  Hoang-hai,  so  that  he  has  now  a  line  of  stations  from 
north  to  Eouth  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  in  which  ho  began  the  work 
originally,  with  over  eleven  hundred  members  in  them. 

Now  how  was  that  ?     It  was  exactly  by  carrying  out  the  hne  of  work  which  we 
hkfe  oarselves  adopted  in  our  northerly  province,  that  of  Manchuria.    Fifteen 
jmn  ago  I  went  out  to  that  province  where  no  one  was  labouring    «^^ 
at  (be  time.     As  I  have  said  I  began  by  itinerating  and  gradually  ia^^^JJJ^JJ^ 
itcqniring  the  language.     There  were  three  converts  within  the  first 
year.    These  I  instructed  and  sent  them  oat  to  do  itinerating  work.    We  have 
Bov  Christians  in  something  like  forty  or  fifty  viUagea,  and  ia  very      n„_^_*. 
Biaay  of  the  large  cities.     There  are  somewhere  about  a  thousand     itintnt*. 
who  hare  been  baptised.     Now  I  would  hke  to  mentioa  this,  that 
of  thiM  thousand,  and  of  several  other  thousands  who  are  believera  thoogh 
mli^tised,  those  who  have  been  converted  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Eoreign  Missionary  will  aot  count  up  more  than  a  doien.     The  rest  have  been 
aO  diawn  in  through  the  inBnence  of  these  few  men  who  were  converted  by 
the  agency  of  the  Foreign  Missionary. 

Now  this  touches  what  I  would  like  earnestly  to  impress  upon  this 
meeting,  viz.,  the  absolute  necessity  of  training  the  natives  to  carry  on 
CSixiitaan  work  in  their  own  land.     It  would  be  impossible  for  all  the 
Gbturcheii  in  Europe  and  America  combined  to  send  a  sufficient  number 
of  Mi^eionaries  even  into  that  one  land  of  China.     It  is  im- 
possible, nay  further,  I  consider  it  is  undesirable.    What  I  am    „^JSiSiM. 
indixied  to  recommend  as  the  result  of  my  experience  is  this  : 
let  all  the  various  Missionary  Societies  pick  out,  not  aa  many  men  as 
ihej  can  find,  but   pick   out  a   few,  choice  in   all  respects,  spiritually, 
tally,  intellectually,  physically.     There  is  no  time  at  my 

to  enter  as  I  would  like  to  on  this  subject, — but  let  '^J^^^* 
tliare  be  a  few  choice  men,  let  those  train  the  natives,  and  the 
BativaB  will  do  the  work.     It  seems  to  me  that  ie  the  only  way  you  can  get 
the  work  properly  done. 

Kow  regarding  itinerancy.     We  have  set  a  few  native  converts,  well- 
instracted  men,  in  native  cities,  at  distances  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  or 
fifty  miles  from  each  other,  to  preach  the  Gospel.      They  were  previously 
weU  trained.     These  men  we  visit ;  wo  itinerate  amongst  these  cities  where 
there   are  Christiana,    where  thei-e   is   a   certain   amount   of 
Christian  instruction;   and  what  with  the  work  in  the  city,  |;J^j^SSwl. 
and  of  training  these  meo  to  send  them  out,  Eind  then  once 
or  twice  or  three  times  a  year  visiting  them  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  their 
laboors,  we  find  our  hands  quite  full     We  could  not,  even  if  we  thought  it 
was  pitiper,  do  more  itinerancy  than  this.     We  may  run  from  city  to  city 
and  merely  preach  once  or  twice  j  but  that  is  not  what  we  desire.     We 
ivant  the  heathen  to  be  converted,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  converted 
iliey  most  be   in   contact   with   ChriHtianity  for   some    time ;   and    that 
iooches  the  question   of    the  relationship   of  the  station   to    itinerancy. 
IkatD  the  natives.    Train  them  aa  fully  and  as  thoroughly  and  make  them  aa 
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able  preachers  a«  you  can.  Send  them  oat  to.  itinerate  ;  Buperintend 
them  ;  go  after  them  ;  itinerate  in  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  bring  the  settled  work  and  the  itinerating 
work  into  hannonious  and  efiFective  oo-operation. 

Rev.  1.  B&hle  (Secretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society) :  The  subject 
upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  is  the  method  of  Misision  preaching  and  teaching, 
a  subject  ecarcely  touched  upon  up  to  this  time ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
deal  with  the  subject,  because  I  have  arranged  a  discourse  systematically, 
and  time  will  not  admit  of  my  going  through  with  it,  but  I  can  give  you 
the  headings. 

My  first  question  is — Is  there  a  Missionary  method  of  piieaching  and 
li  them  •  BpecLti  teaching,  or  is  there  not  ?  Is  there  a  method,  or  is  there  not — 

methodi       a  Special  Missionary  method,  I  mean  f 


The  ChEunnan :  There  may  be  several. 


4 


Twomoda*. 


Eev.  L.  Dahle :  Yes;  but  I  mean,  Can  the  Missionary  do  the  same  as  the 

preacher  of  Christianity  at  home,  simply  go  and  preach  on  the  lessons  for 
the  day,  for  instance,  if  it  in  on  Sunday,  or  take  any  Mission  books,  or  do 
anything  so  as  to  bring,  or  try  to  bring,  his  teaching  and  preaching  under 
methodical  rules  ?     That  is  my  first  quastion. 

TI\e  second  would  be — If  thei*©  is  such  a  special  method, — I  me-an  for 
Missionary  preaching  and  teach ing,--wherein  would  it  consist?  And  I  would 
Bay  there  should  be  two  things  that  should  chai-acterise  it  as  Missionary 
teaching  and  preaching  in  contradistinction  to  ordinary  teaching  and 
preaching ;  that  would  be  the  starting  point  of  the  manner  of  elucidating 
and  illustrating  the  matter.  Now  as  to  the  starting  point. 
There  are  two  difforenb  modes,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  doing  it. 
Some  begin  '^^-'ith  natural  theology,  and  make  that  a  biidgeover  to  revved 
religion  ',  and  some  plunge  in  medias  rw,  and  go  into  revealed  religion  at 
once. 

As  a  subject  for  discussion,  I  will  give  you  the  heads  of  my  Paper,  and  perhaps 

others  may  take  up  the  disciisi^ion  afterw^ards.     If  we  make  natural  theology  the 

Btarting  point,  there  would  be  two  ways  of  doing  that  even.     Yoa  might  either 

ITfttunlud    i^e  up  the  cosmological  way  ;  you  may  point  to  the  whole  creation 

reTcaled      and  lead  them  to  think  of  God  through  His  work,  and  make  that  a 

relifipo,  starting  point.  You  may  point  to  the  conscience  of  the  human 
heart  and  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  to  all  the  misei-y  in  this  world  and  the  fear 
of  death  and  of  condemnation,  and  try  to  lead  them  to  think  of  the  Supreme 
Judge.  If  wo  now  come  to  the  revealed  relitnon,  there  would  l>e  many  ways  of 
dealing  with  it  from  that  point  of  view;  and  if  you  have  bridged  your  way 
[through  the  natural  religion,  you  might  even  begin  with  texts  stating  the  com- 
miasiion  you  have  got  from  God  to  go  out  and  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
God  a«  given  by  Christ  to  His  disciples.  That  would  h&  one  way.  Another  w: 
would  1m  to  begin  to  explain  to  them  uucb  a  Gospel  text  aa  "God so  loved  tl 
world,  that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  beheveth  on  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

Mr,  GeorgeSaiuiders,  C.B.,M.D.  (Medical  Missionary  Association,  London): 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  dear  friends,-^Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  referred  to  fixed  Hos- 

Itinenujt  »nd  pital  Missions,  and  I  think  thereby  implied  that  he  did  notoom- 

■tation«ry     prebend  alw>  itinerating.      I  would  only  •wish  to  ohseire  that 

''*'*<^'      a  fixed  hospital  has  this  great  ad%'antage,  that  patients  come 

from   a   distance  to  be  healed,  and  thereby  they  receive  the  Gospel.    A 


i 
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7,  of  course,  has  to  go  to  the  people^mark  the  difference ! — they 
htn  to  go  to  the  people,  and  speak  to  them  about  their  souls.  What  1 
Hie  particularly  for  is  this,  to  emphasise  the  immense  importance  and 
Ailvaxitage  of  Medical  Missions. 

The  Chairman  :  I  see  that  to-morrow  one  of  the  topics  will  be  Medical 
Misasions,  and  the  oompamtive  value,  for  Mission  purposes,  of  hospitalp 
diapwwary,  and  itinerant  Medical  Mission  work.  I  hope  you  will  be  good 
ttOQgh  CO  come  and  speak  upon  that  to-morrow. 

Eev.  J.  Hesse :  As  to  the  relation  of  itinerant  to  settled  Missions, 
the  one  most  supplement  the  other,  and  both  must  be  coadacted  so 
u  to  fit  in  with  each  other.  There  have  bee  a  enthusiasts  of  the 
settled  Mission  or  station  system,  who  went  eu  far  as  to  say,  they 
bad  never  heard  of  a  well  ruoDing  after  thirsty  people,  but  only  of 
thin>tjr  people  running  after  a  well,  and  who  tried  hard  to  niftke 
their  station,  and,  I  suppose,  themselves,  such  an  attraction  to  the 
wrrounding  heathen,  as  to  render  itiuerutioQ  unnecessary — without 
any  success !  And  there  have  been  itioeratinsf  Missions  as^  e.ff,, 
that  fantastical  China  Association  of  Dr.  Giitzljifra,  where  there  was 
DO  attempt  at  forming  regular  congregations  and  conducting  com- 
mon worship,  but  everything  on  tlie  move,  oomioally,  throughout 
the  eighteen  provinces,  aud  which  ended  as  a  graud  system  of  im- 
posture, as  far  as  the  natives  were  concerned.  Here,  too,  systematic, 
well-planned,  and  patiently- performed  work  is  the  one  thing  needful ; 
not  well-meant,  crude  attempts  at  blowing  down  the  walls  of  Jericho 
a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

1.  No  settled  Mission  is  complete  without  thorough  provision 
^dogouide  for  a  regular  and  systematic  itinerancy,  and  no  itinerant 
IfiMion  can  be  of  mncb  use,  unless  it  be  connected  with  some  fixed 
gutioD,  where  Divine  service  is  statedly  carried  on,  and  where 
iaqoirers  can  be  prepared  for  baptism. 

2.  Every  Mission  station  onght  to  have  one  Missionary,  and  one 
or  more  native  evangelists,  whose  one  chief  work  is  travelling  about 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  in  every  villagCj  nay  1  at  every  house  door 
io  the  district. 

3.  Every  station  should  be  provided  with  a  minute  map  of  the 
neighbonrhood,  and  a  list  of  all  the  villages,  hamlets,  temples,  etc., 

it,  with  distances,  number  of  inhabitants,  lacilitiea  for  lodging  or 
piog,  etc. 

4.  Every  evangelist  should  keep  a  record,  not  only  of  the  places 
visited  by  him,  but  alsd,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  names  and 
chanurters  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  come  into  closer  cootan^t^ 

er  iu  a  friendly  or  io  an  unfriendly  way,  this  record,  or  book  of 
;s«€8,  being  the  property  of  the  station,  aud  serving  as  a  directory 
all  present  or  future  workers. 

5.  He  may  also  note  the  titles  of  tracts  distributed  in  the  various 
yisited,  to  be  able,  on  another  visitj  to  inquire  after  the 
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contents,  if  read  or  not,  and  also  to  avoid  flooding  one  place  with 
the  same  books  over  and  over  aguin. 

6.  In  like  manner  he  may  note  the  texts  and  snbjects  on  which 
he  has  spoken,  in  this  or  in  that  particular  place,  to  avoid  repetition 
and  to  make  reference  to  what  has  previously  been  said  possible. 

7.  Educational  Missionaries  shouH  keep  lists  of  their  former 
pupils,  with  fall  particulars  as  to  their  whereabouts,  hy  personal 
visits,  by  correspondence,  or  through  their  evangelistic  colleagues, 
to  keep  them  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Every  old  Mission 
pupil  must  be  utilised  as  a  connecting  link  between  his  people  and 
the  Mission. 

8.  Native  Church  members,  living  on  the  station,  may  be 
encoaraged  from  time  to  time,  as  their  private  business  permits,  to 
accompany  the  preachers,  in  order  to  add  their  testimony  to  theirs. 
It  may  not  be  expedient,  however,  to  pay  them  their  travelling 
expenses,  as  is  done  in  some  Missions. 

9.  The  heathen  must  be  invited  to  come  to  the  station  to  see  how 
Christians  worship  and  live.  If  they  can  be  present  at  a  baptismal 
service  it  will  help  to  dispel  prejudices. 

10.  Every  book  and  tract  distributed  should  have  on  its  title 
page,  or  somewhere  else,  an  intimation  as  to  where  and  how  further 
mstraction  can  be  obtained  (name  of  station,  etc.). 

IL  Aa  often  as  the  evangelists  start  on  a  journey  they  should  be 
commended  to  the  grace  of  God  in  a  short  service  at  church,  and 
continual    intercession    should  be  made  on   their  behalf  by   th^_ 
congregation.  ^P 

12,  From  time  to   time  they  may — also  in  church — give  ai^^ 
account  of  their  experiences,  so  that  the  whole  congregation  may 
be  kept  in  contact  and  lym patchy  with  the  work  among  the  non- 
Christians. 

13.  If  the  Station  schools  will,  from  time  to  time,  march  out  with 
the  preachers,  and  help  in  the  singing,  it  will  make  a  good  impresfiion, 
and  refresh  boys  as  well  as  teachers. 

Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  I  wanted  just  to  make  a  remark  to  prevent 
misconception.  In  the  first  place,  I  think,  perhaps^  our  dear  Chairman 
has  DO  idea  how  very  closely  the  old  MiBsioiis  and  the  new  ones  ai« 
connected  together. 


The  Chairman :  To  be  sure  I  have. 


<l 


Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  The  very  legs  we  stand  opon  are  the  old 
Miseiona,  There  is  one  topic  upon  which  I  should  like  to  eay  a  word  or 
two,  and  that  is  the  question  of  converts.  I  could  give  you  twenty 
instances  of  converts  in  tw^enty  minutes,   but  as  I  cannot  tisk  for  that 

I  will  only  give  you  one.  My  friend,  Sttinley  Smith,  after  he 
jy^^^^l'^^had  been  for  peven  months  in  China,  thought  ho  would  give 

himself  a  vacation  to  go  and  see  a  friend  who  was  distant  from 
him  three  days'  journey.     Half  way  across  he  came  to  a  city  of  which  he 
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never  heard  before,  and  in  which  no  evangelistic  work  had  been  done. 

le  the  mules  were  eating  their  dinner  he  went  out  to  preach  the  Grtjspel, 
•sd  it  was  not  with  him  atiy  question  as  to  Missionary  methods,  but  he 
mid,  "  You  a11  know  what  you  ought  to  be ;  why  are  not  you  what  you 
ooghi  to  bet  You  all  know  what  you  ought  to  do  :  %vhy  do  not  you  do 
wbktyoa  ought  to  do?  Is  it  not  just  this,  that  you  like  to  do  the  thing 
that  yon  know  to  be  wrong  rather  than  to  do  the  thing  you  know  to  be 
ri^t  t  Now  I  have  not  come  to  talk  to  you  ah*out  philosophy,  but  to  tell 
pa  about  a  living  Saviour  who  is  willing  to  forgive  all  your  sins  if  you 
will  only  go  to  Him."  A  young  Chinaman  was  passing  by,  a  learned  man, 
A  B.A.  of  his  university.  He  heard  these  words,  and  said,  '*  If  there  Ls  a 
6*viour  like  that  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  world  who  does  ga44,„ 
not  want  Him."  He  accepted  Him  there  and  then^  and  after  o«i»er*loii  ind 
a  abort  time  he  came  to  my  friend  to  learn  more  about  Chria-  woadwfoi 
tianity.  A  question  was  afterwards  put  to  him  by  a  native  " 
Christian,  **  What  have  you  done  for  Christ  since  you  believed  1 "  "  Oh  I " 
Iw  Slid,  **  I  am  a  learner."  "  Well,"  said  his  questioner,  "  I  have  another 
^QiB^on  to  ask  you  :  when  you  light  a  candle,  do  you  light  it  to  make  the 
candle  more  comfortable?"  *' Certainly  not,"  he  said,  "in  order  that  it 
may  give  light."  "  When  it  is  half  buret  down  do  you  expect  that  it  will  first 
become  useful  ?  "  "  No ;  as  soon  as  I  light  it.'*  "  Very  well,"  he  said,  "  go 
thoa  and  do  likewise  ;  begin  at  once."  Shortly  after  that  there  were  fifty 
fiativfl  Christians  in  the  town  as  the  result  of  that  man's  work.  I  think 
Ihu  will  show  you  that  itinerating  Missions  are  not  chimerical,  and  if  I 
had  more  time  I  could  give  you  more  instances  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that 
when  a  Missionary  goes  forth  to  do  God's  work,  he  will  have  just  as  good 
•aooen  as  the  Apostle  Paul. 


The  Chairman 
ddmericalf 


Haa  anybody  eaggested'  that  itinerant  Missions  axe 


Eev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  I  do  not  want  the  idea  to  ge  fortk 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  suppose  the  idea  is  in  anybody's  mind, 
only  raise  a  spirit  of  antagonism  by  saying  that. 


Yon 


Rer.  J.  Hudson  Taylor :  But,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  the  remark  which  I 
r«|>Ued  to.  Dr.  Neviusi.'*  said  to  have  itinerated  fifteen  years,  if  I  under- 
stood rightly,  without  fruit.  He  did  not  tell  me  so.  I  think  it  is  a 
Bustake;  but  I  will  not  say  it  may  not  be  so.  But  if  it  be  so,  on  the 
other  band  there  are  others  who  have  gained  converts  in  less  than  fifteen 
iBO&tha. 

Eev.  F.  E.  Wigram  oflTered  prayer,  and 
Ths  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction, 
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Albert  Spicer,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Sev.  W.  Stevenson,  ILA. 

!Etev.  Professor  Aiken,  D.D.  (Princeton,  U.S. A.),  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  My  Christian  friends, — As  I  look  round  at  this 
gathering  this  morning,  and  think  of  the  many  friends  present  who 
have  seen  years  of  service  in  the  Mission-field,  I  confess  I  realise  even 
more  keenly  than  I  have  done  in  the  thought  of  this  meeting,  the 
responsibility  of  presiding.  I  hold  that  the  Chairman  of  a  meeting 
like  this  is  not  called  open  to  traverse  the  whole  ground  which  is  to 
be  occupied  by  those  who  have  come  to  read  Papers  on  the  different 
subjects  allotted  to  them.  At  the  same  time  I  think  the  Chairman 
is  very  largely  responsible  for  giving  the  key-note  to  the  after  dis- 
cussion, and  for  what  we  may  look  forward  to  as  the  happy  result 

subjMt  0^  A  Conference  like  this.  Our  Conference  this  morning 
•rmMtiaff.  refers  to  the  relations  of  the  Christian  Missionary  to 
national,  religious,  and  social  customs,  the  aim  being  to  turn  to 
account  the  experience  of  the  past  for  the  improvement  of  the 
methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  field.  I  should 
simply  like  to  ask  this  question :  ''  What  are  the  essentials  to  a 
successful  Conference  on  such  very  difficult  subjects  as  those  which 
are  to  be  placed  before  us  this  morning  ?  " 

Need  I  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  this  Conference  is  to  be 

Spirit        really  useful,  each  one  of  us  must  realise  the  presence 

•fdiBouMion.    of  our  Master.     We  have  asked  His  presence  ;  we  have 

come  together  in  His  name,  and  is  there  any  one  here  who  doubts 
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that  He  is  here  to  lead  onr  thono^bts,  to  gnlde  us  and  to  teach  as  ? 
May  every  word  that  is  uttered  this  inorQing  be  in  harmODj  with 
Hi9  Divine  will  I 

The  next  essential^  I  take  it,  for  a  successful  Conference  is  that 
there  should   be   honest  aud   brotherly  outspoken nesa.       Honest 
There  is   great    need   for    this.      Perhaps   I   feel    the  o«t«pokeanei». 
importance  of  it  more  than  niany,  looking  from  a  difFtfreot  staod- 
point  to  that  of  some  here  this  morning.     I  am  not  a  Missiouary, 
bat  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  a  great  deal  of  Missionary 
work.    I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  all  the  different  stations, 
coouect-ed  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  iu  India,  and  also 
those  in  connection  with  the  Samoan  Klauds  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
I  have  also  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  maoy  of  the  stations  of  other 
Missionary  Societies.     Iu  all  the  other  stations,  to  say  nothing  of 
oar  owuj  we  were  always  heartily  welcomed,  and  we  were    g—p^j^,- 
Uttde  to  feel  that  however  high^^God  grant  that  they  may      ftmong 
Boon  be  lowered  I — may  be  the  barriers  that  divide  Christian  "^*»**"''""' 
men  in  the  old  country,  Christians  of  different  denominations  in 
foreign  lands  do  sympathise  very  heartily  with  one  another ;  and 
thai  to  a  very  large  extent,  althongh  not  altogether  as  completely  as 
we  might  wish,  we  are  working  hand  to  hand,  and  trying  to  avoid  the 
difficulties  of  overhipping  one  another's  work.     But  I  often  used  to 
feel  in  these  visits,  when  statements  were  made  to  me  as  to  the  right 
rales  and  plans  to  be  adopted,  that  there  was  a  yery  great  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  maoy  good  and  earnest  Christian  Missionaries  as 
regards  the  lines  of  policy  that  had  thus  been  laid  down, 

I  venture  to  thinlc  that  if  we  look  a  little  further,  we  shall  see 

that  many  a  Missionary  and  many  a  book  designed  to  excite  interest 

and  sympathy  with  the  Missionary  cause  published  in  this  and  other 

lands,  loses  a  certain  amount  of  power  because  we  do  not  sufficiently 

deal  with  the  difHcuUies  of  Mission  work.     We  are  made  to  feel  iu 

finch  books,  especially  those  of  as  who  know  something  of  the  work, 

iliat  there  is  something  kept  back  ;  aud  the  puljlic  is  beginning  to 

tlrscriniiuate  on  the  subject.    When  everything  is  put  coult'ur  (ierose^ 

il  does  not  have  the  same  weight  as  it  would  have  if  we  dealt  a  little 

more  courageously  with  the  difficulties  that  meet  us  on    DifflonitieB 

every  hand.      Since  those  journeys,  I  have  read  many    »otf»oed. 

rejM)rts  of  Missionary  Conferences ;  and  how  often  have  I  closed  the 

bwks  giving  accounts  of  those  Conferences  with  the  feeling,  *'  Here 

Again  is  the  same  evil — the  brethren  have  kept  back  in  their  Coofer- 

nicea  many  of  those  ibings  which  are  creating  lieart-buruings  anil 

Mxicties."     Christian  friends,  these  things  ought  not  to  be.     We 

Jiave  a  chance,  in  a  meeting  like  this,  composed  of  members  only,  of 

looking  at  some  of  these  questions  face  to  lace. 

We  are  also  given  from  time  to  time  the  criticisms  of  travellers, 

who  are  before  the  Christian  public  iu  this  country  Trrnvdier*' 
loyal  suj)porters  of  the  Christian  cause,  who  pay  visits  <»itifii*«n*. 
lwcnt}'-lour  hours  to  sUitions  where  Christian  Missionaries  have 
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been  at  work  for  years,  and  who  give  na  as  the  result  of  their 
twcDty-four  hocuB'  visit  very  definite  opinioDs  with  regard  to  the 
weaknesses  and  the  strength  of  sach  Missions.  Gentlemen,  I  think 
that  we  have,  perhaps,  onreelves  to  thank  for  some  of  these  things, 
because  we  are  not  sufficiently  outspoken  in  our  conferences  and 
discuseions. 

But  again,  if  this  Conference  is  to  be  a  real  sncceBs,  whilst  we 
express  our  own  ideas  and  the  opinions  that  we  have  formed, — some 
of  us  after  many  jeara  of  careful  study  and  experience,^ — we  must, 
with  God's  help,  keep  our  minds  open  to  learn  from  others.  This 
is  not  so  easy,  even  in  a  Cliristian  assembly,  as  some  might 
imagine.     The  Missionary  work  is  being  carried  on  to-day  in  the  full 

KiuioMnot  glare  of  public  light.     Missionaries  are  not  now  isolated 

nowiwuted-  Iq  a  Way  that  was  comparatively  common  many  years  ago. 
Then  again,  ire  mnst  remember  that  many  of  our  Missionaries  are 
T'orking  in  countriea  by  the  side  of  white  men,  men  of  different 
nationalities,  some  of  them  sympathising  heartily  with  Christian 
effort,  and  abh  to  give  testimony  to  the  English  public— if  they 
would  but  see  it  and  understand  it — of  the  way  m  which  they, 
living  on  the  spot,  think  of  and  treat  Christian  effort  But  this 
is  not  always  the  case,  for  we  know,  too,  that  living  side  by  side 
with  the  Christian  Missionary  are  men  whose  lives  are  antagonistic 
to  the  principles  of  Christian  faith  j  who  recognise  it,  and  who  look 
upon  the  Missionary  as  a  standing  protest  against  the  lives  that  they 
are  leading.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  these  men  are  only  too  glad  to 
catch  at  any  weakness  to  dispaiage  Christian  work?  They  are  only 
too  glad  of  the  opportunity.  Fijcnds,  we  have  no  need  to  be  ashamed 
of  our  Christian  work  and  of  our  Christian  Missions  j  we  have  no 
need  to  be  ashamed  of  the  difficulties  that  are  troubling  us  in  the 
conduct  of  that  work. 

It  is  at  the  second  stage  of  Missionary  enterprise  that  you  enter 
npon  the  period  when  the  position  of  the  Church  has  to  be  looked 
■«st»i  bi«m*.^*'  ^^^  regard  to  these  great  social  problems  which  are 
*"  to  engage  our  attention  this  mornmg,  such  as  caste, 
polygamy,  and  slavery.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  at  any  rate — 
I  do  not  say  in  this  haU,  but  outside  it — connected  with  Missions 
think  that  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  all 
these  different  subjects.  You  will  hear  this  morning  whether  there 
is  any  difference  of  opinion.  And  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tions that  will  be  brought  before  you  in  a  kindly  and  Christian 
spirit ;  I  ask  you  to  look  at  them  with  honest  and  outspoken 
brotherliness  ;  I  ask  you  to  look  at  them  with  receptive  minds, 
willing,  not  only  lo  give  the  information  which  is  in  your  heart  to 
give,  but  ready  also   to  learn  from  your  Christian  brother.     The 

inporuooeof   importauce  of  such  gatherings  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

ty«Cosf«7«s«*.  And  whilst  we  think  of  our  own  circle,  let  us  this 
morning,  as  we  carrj'  on  this  Conference,  think  of  many  an  anxious 
ind  weaij  one  in  dietant  parts  of  the  Mission-field;  not  with  tia  la 


^ 
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body  bat  with  hb  in  spirit — men  who  are  troubled  aboat  some  of 
theae  qaestions,  and  who  are  lookiag  to  yoar  concerted  wisdom  this 
morning  to  try  and  find  more  light.  May  thig  Confereace  be  very 
happy  in  its  results,  happy  all  through  the  diflerenfc  discassiona,  and 
be  blessed  in  enabling  U8  to  go  oat  with  stronger  convictions  to  do 
oar  Master's  work,  and  try  and  extend  His  knowledge  even  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  I 


if 


PAPER. 

By  the  Rev.  D.  J,  East  (President  of  Calabar  College,  Kingston, 
Jamaica).     Read  in  part  by  Dr.  Underbill. 

[Although  Slavery  was  one  of  the  subjects  on  the  programme, 
and  the  effect  of  its  introduction  into  a  Christian  country,  and  of 
emancipation,  in  gettiug  rid  of  the  social  customs  which  Paperwhj- 
the  slaves  brought  from  Africa^  might  have  formed  the  flmttmL 
•object  of  ioterestiog  and  profitable  discussion ;  yet  the  question 
of  polygamy  so  completely  occupied  the  thoughts  and  time  of  the 
~   eting,  that  the  Paper,  tliongh  of  acknowledged  merit,  was  felt 

be  out  of  place.  Its  iutriosic  value  is  such  that  we  take  the 
liberty  of  printing  as  much  of  it  as  space  will  admit  of,  as  an 
Appendix  to  the  discussion  on  "  Organisation  and  Government  of 
Native  Churches,  No.  2  :  the  Training  of  Workers  ; "  under  which 
heading  it  would  have  been  iaserted  had  the  Papers  on  that  subject 
not  been  already  too  numerous. — Editor.] 

PAPER. 

2.  By thbRkv.W.  Holm  (President,  Danish  Evangelical  Missionary 

Society). 

The  relation  of  the  Mission-  Church  to  Polygajn^, 

When  called  upon  to  read  a  Paper  before  this  select  audience, 
I  chose  as  my  subject  the  question — bow  the  Mission-Church  is 
to  deal  with  such  polygamists  as  wish  to  be  baptised.  I  know 
perfectly  well,  that  this  question  has  been  discussed  here  in  England 
ty  many  distinguished  and  able  men,  and  that  probably,  within 
» short  time,  it  will  be  deliberated  upon  by  the  highest  authorifcii-v 
in  the  Church  of  England  at  the  Pan-ADglicau  Synod.  I  will 
Iberefore  begin  by  sayiug  that  I  do  not  at  all  believe  Difflot.it 
iDygelf  in  possession  of  so  much  learning  and  ability  q«*«tion. 
that  /  shall  be  able  to  contribnte  to  the  solution  of  this  problem 
in  any  conclusive  way,  Besidc-g,  it  is  doubtful,  whether  any 
0D(!  of  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussions  which  have 
Wn  held  on  this  question,  has  been  convinced  by  his  opponents 
^t  he  is  in  the  wrong  ;  and  these  discussions  have,  perhaps,  with 
niany   readers,  left  the  impression  that  both  parties  were  right 
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I  do  not  suppose  that  I  shall  be  able  to  set  aDythiog  before  yon 
which  has  oot  formerly  been  doue,  by  throwing  a  quite  new  light 
unoD  the  quest ioii»  I  am  bo  far  from  thinking'  myself  capable 
of  giving  a  perfect  solution  of  the  problem,  that  I  am  rather 
convinced  that  it  cannot  be  fully  solved.  As  far  as  I  can  see, 
soiution  we  are  here  placed  before  a  set  of  conflicting  duties 
doubtful,  which  has  not  its  cause  in  the  want  of  discernment 
in  those  who  discuss  this  question,  hut  is  inherent  in  the  state 
of  things  we  discuss.  In  whatever  way  we  try  to  solve  this 
problem,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  attain,  that  our  Bolution  will 
be  80  just,  that  injustice  is  not  done  somewhere. 

When,  nevertheless,  I  chose  this  subject,  it  was  because  the 
programme  of  this  Conference  puts  as  the  first  of  the  ends  aimed  at 
*'  To  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  past,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  methods  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  the  foreign  fields." 
In  accordance  ^ith  this  I  will  simply  set  forth  what  tlie  Missionary 
Society  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  has  decided  in  regard 
to  this  problem,  and  by  what  reasons  it  has  been  led  to  thia  ^ 
decision.  H 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  question  was  placed  before  our 
Home  Committee,  when  one  of  onr  Missionaries  in  South  Arcot,  East 
India,  reported  that  a  man  with  two  wives  wished  to  be  baptised ;  and 
he  now  asked  whether  this  might  be  done,  in  spite  of  the  said  bigamy. 

ArfomMUfor  ^^  *^^^   question  being  discussed  in   the   Committee, 
uptiiinf    opinion  proved  to  be  ditTerent.     Some  members  asserted 

PoijfatBiiu.  ^ijg^^  |.jj^  ancient  Church  had,  no  doubt,  regarded  polygamy 
in  the  same  light  as  it  regarded  slaverjr.  Polygamy  was  tolerated 
by  those  who  had  entered  into  it  before  their  baptism,  just  as 
slavery  was  tolerated.  It  was  acknowledged  that  neither  agreed 
with  true  Christian  life;  bat  it  was  relied  upon  that  these  remains 
from  ante-Christian  time  would  gradually  disappear,  conquered 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  leavening  the  community  aa  the 
leaven  leavened  the  dough.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  polygamy 
disappeared,  and  monogamy  prevailed  in  the  Christiau  community. 

[Ve  ought  to  do  as  was  done  by  the  ancient  Church,  viz,,  baptise 
those  polygamist3,who,  in  other  respects,  were  fit  to  receive  baptism, 
while  we,  of  course,  could  never  allow  baptised  Christians  to 
enter  into  matrimony  with  more  than  one  wife.  When,  in  this 
way,  w-e  only  tolerated  a  connection  originating  in  the  former 
ignorance,  whilst  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  only  mono- 
gamy was  jus(ified  by  Christian  morals,  polygamy  would  graduaHy 
disappear.  If  we  would  not  do  so,  if  we  would  deny  baptism  to 
polygamistp,  and  force  them,  as  a  condition  of  their  baptism,  to 
discard  those  wive?, — they  had  more  than  one, — w^e  should  only  drive 

Areumenttof  ^^^  ^^^  dcvil  by  another.     We  should,  by  that  proceed- 

KuaiooATiei  jng,  foFce  the   man   to   do  wrong  to  her,  or   those,  ho 

oonflrmuiB.    dfgjnij^scd   ogainst   their   will ;   they  being,   the   one   a« 

well  as  the  other,  his  wives,  with  the  same  rights.    Also,  from  ooi 
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Missionaries  we  received  statements  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  pointed 
OQt  that  polygamy  among  the  Hindus  was  only  an  exception,  not 
tbfl  rule  ;  it  generally  only  took  place  when  a  wife  had  no  isaue  ;  it 
might  then  happen  that  her  husband  took  another  wife  in  order 
to  get  children,  which,  it  is  known,  is  a  thing  of  very  great 
importance  to  the  Hindus.  If  he  had  to  divorce  one  of  these 
wives  which  should  it  be?  It  would  seem  to  be  moat  in  accordance 
witli  the  general  idea  of  monogamy,  if  he  retained  the  wife  he 
had  married  first ;  but  if  he  had  children  by  the  second,  how 
could  he  send  her  away  then?  Would  he  not  commit  a  double 
sin,  both  against  her  and  against  the  children?  How  much 
woald  she  suffer,  if  he  retained  the  children,  who  would  thus 
me  motherless;  and  if  he  allowed  her  to  keep  them,  they 
mid  become  fatherless !  It  was  tar  from  being  only  rich  people 
who  had  more  than  one  wife,  among  poorer  people  bigamy  also  took 
pkce.  Suppose  a  poor  man  divorced  one  of  his  wives,  and  sent 
her  away,  together  with  her  children,  he  would  give  both  her  and 
them  up  to  physical  and  moral  misery  and  evil.  And  even  if  he 
had  the  means  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  the  state  of  such 
a  woman  would  be  very  deplorable  ;  she  would  not  be  able  to 
marry  again,  and  would  probably  fall  a  victim  to  the  worst  of 
Tice«. 

Other  members  of  our  Committee  maintained  that  the  usage 
of  the  ancient  Church  had  certainly  not  been  as  asserted.  In 
the  Kew  Testament  there  was  no  trace  of  polygamy  ^^^ „^„u 
having  existed  within  the  Church j — 1  Tim.  iii.  2,  12,  as»intt 
and  Tit.  i.  6  do  not  say  so.  1  Tim.  v.  9  was  sufficient  **p'^»' 
to  show  that  the  words,  **  One  husband  of  one  wife,"  in  the 
quoted  texts,  are  not  said  in  contrast  to  those  who  had  several  wives 
at  one  time,  but  to  those  who  had  married  consecutively  more 
than  once.  Though  there  were  many  illicit  connections  in  the 
Grj^co-Roman  community,  there  was  no  polygamy  to  be  found, 
80  the  problem  did  possibly  not  exist  at  all  in  the  Apostolic  time. 
~  ides,  it  could  not  be  shown  that  polygamiets  had  been  baptised 
all  in  the  ancient  Church.  But,  at  all  events,  the  monogamic 
matrimony  must  now,  most  decidedly,  be  maintained,  as  being 
the  only  one  in  harmony  with  Christian  faith  and  Christian  life, 
the  only  one  justified  by  the  Lord's  ^V'ord  and  Spirit.  And  how 
should  we  be  able  to  maintain  this,  if  by  baptism  we  admitted 
polygamists,  with  or  without  their  two  or  more  wives,  into  the 
Church?  It  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
new  Christians  in  the  Miesion-Church,  that  polygamy,  which  was 
sin  when  entered  upon  by  baptised  people,  nay,  a  sin  so  great  that  it 
would  lead  to  the  excommanication  of  those  who  made  themselves 
guilty  of  it,  could  be  permitted  to  those  who  had  Effect  of  toi«r». 
entered  into  it  before  their  baptism,  and  that  they  could  tioaa.'bnu. 
ooDtinue  in  it  without  losing  their  privileges  as  members  of  the 
Church.    Not  only  the  new  Christiana  in  foreign  countrieSj  also 
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many  ChristianB  at  home  would  not  be  aWe  to  nndprstand  thia. 
They  wonld  he  offended  by  it,  look  upon  it  as  a 
At  oai».  transgression  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  turn  away  from 
a  MiBsioD  toleratin;^  sncli  things.  It  would  appear  to  them  as  if 
the  Mission  associated  with  those  at  home,  who,  while  proclaiming 
free  thought,  also  proclaim  what  they  call  "free  love/'  teaching 
that  a  man  is  not  to  he  tied  to  one  wife,  nor  a  woman  to  one 
husband,  hut  that  they  may  connect  themselves  with  whatever 
number  such  a  love  might  connect  them  with.  At  a  time  when 
BO  much  is  done  in  Christendom  to  violate  the  bonds  of  matrimony, 
the  Mission  should  carefully  avoid  everything  apparently  pointing  in 
the  same  direction. 

Although  this  view  prevailed  in  the  Committee,  it  was  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  polygamists,  in  order  to  be  baptised,  dismissed 
the  wives — they  had  more  tban  one — without  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  said  wives,  a  real  sin  was  committed ;  and  how 
a  sin  could  be  atoned  for  by  a  new  sin  the  Committee  could  not 
see.  The  result  arrived  at  was  therefore  this,  t/tat  a  pol^yamist 
cannot  be  baptised,  but  must  remain  in  the  state  of  a  catechutnen. 
cenoiuuon  H^  cau  oulj  he  lookcd  upon  as  an  adherent,  not  as  a  full 
arrived  at.  member  of  the  Church,  and  he  must  necessarily  be 
excluded  from  all  privileges  to  which  only  baptised  people  can  be 
admitted.  As  he  has  no  part  in  the  Lord's  sacraments  so  he  cannot 
be  admitted  into  any  Church  office.  In  thia  state  he  must  remain, 
until  the  Lord  some  way  or  other  releases  him  from  the  hindrances 
to  his  baptism,  either  by  the  death  of  those  wives  he  had, — more  than 
one — or  by  his  wives  coming  to  the  faith  themselves,  eo  that  they, 
understanding  that  polygamy  is  a  sinful  relation,  decide  upon  dis- 
solving the  polygamic  connections  in  the  best  way  possible,  or  by 
his  own  death  ;  on  hie  death-bed  he  may  receive  baptism,  when  he 
asks  for  it.  According  to  this  decision  of  the  Committee,  polygamists 
will  not  only  not  be  induced  to  remove  the  hindrance  for  their 
baptism  by  divorcing  one  or  more  wives,  but  it  would  even  not  be 
approved  of  if  they  did  eo.  One  sin  cannot  more  than  the  other  give 
them  access  to  the  community  of  the  Lord  and  the  Chnrch, 

By  this  solution  of  the  problem  I  am  persuaded  that  we  mast 
abide  as  the  best  we  have  been  able  to  find,  although  I  am  fully 
aware  it  cannot  be  called  perfect.  It  may  be  objected  that  such  a 
half  measure  as  a  permanent  catechumenate  cannot  be  in  accordance 
with  His  will  who  says,  "  He  that  is  not  with  Me  is  against  Me,"  and 
that  it  may  become  a  very  heavy  burden  to  a  man  who  has  become 
anxiously  concerned  about  his  salvation,  and  therefore  claims 
baptism.  It  is  said  to  him,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  said  to  those  who 
Aconvert'a  askcd,  *' What  sliall  1  do  to  be  saved?"  **  Repent,  and 
perpkxitiei.  \y^  boptiscd  cvcry  one  of  yon  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ 
for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  not  allowed  to 
act  up  to  this  word.  He  is  told  that  Christ  saya,  '*  He  that  believes 
and  IB  baptised  shall  be  saved,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  denied 
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one  of  these  means  of  grace,  and  that  from  a  cause  which  seema  also 
to  make  him  unfit  for  partaking  ia  the  other.  It  may  be  said  to  be 
in  ■  Me  to  such  a  man,  that  it  is  said  to  him,  "  You  cannot 
\k  ],  becanse  you  are  keeping  up  a  sinful  connection,  nor  cau 

we  claim  or  advise  yon  to  break  thia  connection ;  and  if  yon  did  it 
yourself  we  would  not  receive  you."  History  can  be  cited  against 
us  i  it  is  surely  without  example  from  the  history  of  ancient  IHis- 
iionsjthat  it  has  been  demanded  of  anybody  to  remain  a  catechumen, 
^^nd  continue  standing  at  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  without 
^BeiDg  allowed  to  enter  it,  while  on  the  other  hand  many  have  them- 
^BI^^  heen  satisfied  by  remainiug  in  this  state,  and  that  from  many 
different  reasons,  as  when  they  believed  that  the  baptism  on  the 
death-bed  would  give  them  a  sure  access  into  heaven,  because  they 
would  then  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  breaking  the  covenant 
of  baptism,  or  as  our  Scandinavian  ancestors  who  accepted  the  rite 
of  being  marked  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  prima  ^^^'^^^^A*_i_.,i_.« 
either  in  superstition  that  they  might  thus  secure  for  *^  **' 
themselves  the  protection  of  the  God  of  the  Christians,  while  they 
lived  in  Christian  countries,  or  because  they  could  then  be  sure  of 
being  treated  friendly  by  the  Christians  in  foreign  lands,  while  they 
had  not,  by  doing  this,  renounced  the  heathenism  of  their  home 
country  in  such  a  way  that  they  could  not,  when  returned,  live  with 
their  countrymen  as  brethren  and  partake  together  with  them  in 
their  heathen  festivals. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  I  am  sure,  that  the  decision  we  have  come  to 
is  the  best  possible.     As  far  as  I  can  see  we  cannot  allow  the  poly- 

Sttiiat  to  be  baptised  if  he  retains  more  than  one  wife  after  the 
^  ptism  ;  for  by  this  sacrament  we  are  clad  in  Christ  that  we  should 
live  a  new  life  in  Him.     How  then  can  he  be  baptised  who  in 
receiving  baptism  will  reserve  to  himself  to  remain  without  Christ 
in  one  part  of  his  life,  in  which  he  will  remain  in  the  old  life  derived 
from  heathenism?     What  formerly  might  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
thing excusable,  as  something  belonging  to  what  God  in  His  long- 
saffering  tolerates  in  the  times  of  ignorance  (ActiJ  xvii.  30 ;  Rom. 
iiu  25),  that  becomes  real  sin  to  the  baptised.     And  if  such  a  man 
will  earnestly  try  to  live  according  to  the  covenant  of  baptism,  how 
then  can  he  at  any  time  feel  satisfied  with  his  polygamy  ?     But  on 
the  other  side  it  ia  my  conviction  that  we  dare  not  say  poiyrwnyaot 
that  the  compact  he  has  concluded  with  his  wives  is  quite     «i«it«ry. 
analogous  with  many  other  contracts  he  may  have  made  while  being 
a  heathen,  and  which  must  be  said  to  be  repealed  by  the  new  ligiit 
which  shows  him  that  they  are   in   themselves  sinful,  so  that  he 
ought  not  to  keep  them.     Was  the  polygamic  matrimony,  as  con- 
tracted by  heathens,  against  all  morals  to  such  a  degree  that  he  who 
lived  in  it  committed  adultery,  because  his  living  together  with  several 
wives  was  a  breach  of  his  compact  with  the  first  one,  then  the  com- 
poct  with  the  others  would  have  to  be  broken  as  a  matter  of  conscience? 
But  1  do  not  think  that  the  polygamic  matrimony  can  be  looked  npon 
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in  that  light.    Althongh  sncb  a  matrimoDv  is  very  much  contS^ 

(lo   Grod*8    idea   of   the    matrimonial   relations   between    man   and 

'  woman,  wherefore  it  can  never  be  blessed  by  the  Church  of  Christ 

I  nor  acknowledged   by  it ;   it  is  nevertheless  contracted  as  a  real 

;  matrimony  in  which  each  of  the  wives  has  the  same  privileges. 

The  position  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an  evidence  for 

flMTi*TiTnr»t  *'^*^*     ^ven  if  the  law  given  by  Moses  has  not  expressly 

fmfeiMuA   declared    polygamy    to    be    lawful,   yet    it   has    never 

'■*'■*'     declared   it   to  be  against   the   law,  althongh  it  was  a 

well-known  fact  in  Israel.     As  far  as  I  know  the  only  text  quoted  as 

containing  a  declaration  against  polygamy  is  Leviticus  xxi.  13,  where 

it  is  said  that  "  the  high  priest  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  state  of 

virginity ;  '*  but  even  if  this  "  a  wife  "  is  to  be  understood  as  the 

same  as  cne  wife,  this   commandment  could   only  have   reference 

to   the   high   priest.      Certainly  in  Deut.  xvii,   17,  the  king  was 

forbidden  to  take  to  himbelf  many  wives,  but  from  reasons  that  do 

not  appear  to  be  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  how  many  wives  had  not 

David ;  and  the  Lord  did  not  disapprove  of  it  I     He  says  Himself 

through  Nathan  the  prophet  (2  Sam.  xiL  8) :    "I  gave  thee  thy 

mafster's  wives  into  thy  bosom  I "  And  he,  whom  God  blesses  amongst 

his  children  more  than  all  the  rest, — he  who,  according  to  the  will  of 

God,  becomes  the  king  of  Israel  after  him,  and  to  whom  He  gives 

what  He  denied  to  David^ — the  permission  to  build  a  house  to  His 

name  ;  is  Solomon  the  son  of  Bathsheba.     When  /te  is  thus  accepted, 

while  her  firstborn  son,  begotten  by  David,  must  die, — is  this  not  an 

evidence  that  to  the  Lord  te  is  a  legitimate  son,  while  the  first  one 

is  looked  upon  as  born  in  adultery  ?    Is  polygamy  thus  acknowledged 

as  a  real  marriage  in  the   Old  Testament ;  should  it  not  then  be 

worthy  of  the  name  of  matrimony  amongst  the  Gentiles  who  have 

much  less  nnderetanding  of  what  is  the  will  of  God,  than  snch  a 

man  as  David  had,^he  who  spoke  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost?     But 

is  not  then  the  contract,  which  in  heathenism  has  connected  one  man 

with  more  than  one  wife,  also  such  an  one  that  it  cannot  be  broken  by 

one  polygamist  against  the  wish  of  the  other  without  sin  ?    It  must  be 

a  sin  so  mnch  the  more,  as  many  times  not  only  the  happiness  but  also 

the  existence  of  the  divorced  wife  is  at  stake,  so  that  she  sinks  into 

misery  on  account  of  this  breacb  of  contract.     It  mnst  therefore  be 

called  a  great  sin  when  such  a  breach  is  made ;  and  when  it  shall 

be  the  condition  for  a  man*8  being  baptised,  do  we  then  not  say : 

"  Let  na  do  evil,  that  good  may  come,"  as  some  slanderously  reported 

and  affirmed  that  the  Apostle  Paul  said?     But  of  these  he  says^ 

**  Their  damnation  is  just"  (Rom.  iii.  8).  ^ 

The   permanent  catechnmenate   may  certainly  become  a  heavy 

burden   to  him  who  is  put   in  that   position  ;  but  that  is  an  evil 

PoutioBu    common  to  all  consequences  of  past  sins,  and  not  only 

catacbinneni*  thc  sius  of  thc  man  him  Self,  but  those  of  his  ancestors, 

chutiBacBt.  ^^  |j-g  peQpie^     Nothing  else  can  be  said  to  him  who  is 

,  sighing  under  the  weight  of  such  a  borden^  than,  You  muat  endar 
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it,— bow  down  nnder  the  borden,  that  it  may  be  to  you  what  God 
wants  it  to  be,  Datnely,  a  beneficial  chastiaemeot  by  which  God  will 
briag  you  tip  for  Himself  I 

But  even  if  we  cannot  exempt  him  from  this  chastisement,  as 
long  as  the  Lord  wants  it  to  last,  we  can  do  what  ia  in  oar  power 
tohr^hten  the  bnrden  to  him.  Not  only  may  we  cheer  him  by  such 
word3  of  consolation  as  Hebrews  xii.  11:  "  No  chastening  for 
the  present  seemeth  to  be  joyous,  but  grievous  ;  nevertheless  after- 
wards it  yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them 
which  are  exercised  thereby."  Bat  we  may  also  give  him  a  sign, 
that  he  is  not  only  not  despised  by  the  Churchy  but  is  looked  upon 
with  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  that  we  would  like  to  count  him  right 
oQt  amongst  our  own.  We  may  give  him  as  much  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  as  we  can,  without  sinning  against  His  ordinances,  that 
>o  he  may  be  strengthened  to  remain  faithful,  also  to  remain 
qaiet  and  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.  This  is  done  when 
he  is  received  among  the  catechumens  by  a  solemn  rite.  This  idea 
rtrock  one  of  our  Missionaries.  He  remembered  how  many  Scan- 
dinavians had  caused  themselves  to  be  marked  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross  in  the  times  of  old.  He  then  performed  such  a  rite  with  a 
man  who,  being  a  bigamist,  could  not  be  baptised.  The  Committee 
coold  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  this  rite, 
but  they  approved  of  the  idea,  and  they  will  edite  a  ritual  for  this 
act  It  must  be  said  that  the  man  mentioned  has  afterwards  oftea 
asked  whether  he  could  not  be  baptised,  as  he  longed  for  baptism, 
bttt  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  that  he  has  derived  blessing  from 
wbat  is  given  him  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  tbe  con- 
^gation  ;  he  lives  in  several  ways  a  new  life,  and  in  the  Church  he 
BOftB  of  the  best  singers.  When  a  Possari  he  bad  often  accompanied 
himself  on  the  "  ndukkei  **  (a  small  hand  drum,  used  in  the  Tamil 
oottntry^  to  songs  about  the  idols^  now  he  sings  Christian  hymns  to 
the  praise  of  God. 

Finally,  only  this.  It  has  been  said  in  defence  of  the  baptism 
of  polygamists,  that  by  this  the  Mission  would  make  great  progress. 
Many,  especially  in  Africa,  who  now  keep  away  would^.^,^  convert. 
come  to  baptism.  But  let  it  never  be  the  aim  of  the  iwr«*»Qnfor 
EfaDgelical  Mission  to  have  a  large  number  of  baptised  **^"'"''*' 
people  to  make  a  show  with.  Let  it  always  remain  its  single  aim 
to  gain  souls  for  the  Lord.  This  we  can  only  do  by  pr<*aching  the 
troth  in  Christ,  and  remaining  in  it  ourselves.  If  we  depart  from 
tkis  in  order  to  adorn  ourselves  with  large  numbers ;  if  many 
baptisms,  independent  of  all  other  things,  are  sufficient  to  recom* 
mend  a  certain  method  of  Mission  work,  then  we  are  eliding  down 
an  incline  on  which  we  shall  only  sink  deeper  and  deeper  down, 
antil  we  come  so  far  down,  that  we  cannot  rise  any  more.  Let  us 
rtmember  to  what  consequences  such  accommodation 
Xobiii  and  his  successors,  and  say,  vestigia  (errerU* 
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3.  By  the  Rev.  M.  E.  Stbiebt,  D.D.  (CorreBponding  Secretary  of  tte 
American  Freedman's  Association).  Read  in  part  by  the  Rkv. 
Db.  Beard, 

[This  Paper  on  a  enbject  of  great  importance  is  one  of  a  very  few 
that  got  out  of  its  proper  place.  It  was  approved  by  the  Committee 
in  New  York,  and  is  of  such  sterling  merit^  that  to  have  left  it  oat 
in  the  Conference  would  have  been  a  real  loss,  and  to  leave  it  out  of 
the  Report  woald  be  a  grave  omission.  To  avoid  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  discussion  at  this  meeting,,  which  dealt  with  the  sub- 
divisions on  Slavery,  on  lines  different  from  those  of  the  Paper,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  as  an  Appendix  to  the  ISession 
on  "  Orgauisation  and  Government  of  Native  Churches.'*  The 
division  (a)  *' The  Best  Method  of  Training  Native  Workers"  is 
quite  germane  to  the  subject  and  treatment  of  the  Paper.  Dr. 
Strieby  shows  the  great  purposes  of  Providence  in  converting  and 
training  a  large  body  of  the  liberated  slaves  of  African  origin  now 
in  America,  fitted  by  the  constitution,  and  education,  and  character 
to  be  the  great  workers  in  grand  schemes  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  "  dark  continent,"— Ed.J 

DISCUSSION. 

Sir  Thomas    Fowell  Buxtoa*  Bart.  (Treasurer,  C.M.S.) :   I  did   not 

at  all  expect  to  be  calJed  upon  at  this  early  period  of  the  meeting,  but  I 

Introdttotion  of  think  that  I  fihall  make  the  most  concise  and  economical  use  of 

Enropema     the  few  minutes  at  my  dij^posal  if  I  venture,  first,  to  express 

""'**°*  an  opinion  and  then  give  my  illustrations  of  it  It  bfts 
happened  to  loe  lately,  during  the  winter,  to  be  in  India,  and  my 
illustrations  will  be  chiefly  drawn  from  that  country.  Let  me  say  that 
I  have  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  in  India  and  elsewhere,  according  to 
what  I  have  heard  in  years  past,  there  has  been  far  too  great  a  readiness 
on  the  pai-t  of  European  Missionaries  to  insist  upon  the  teaching  of 
European  customvS.  1  believe  that  the  tendency  is  much  less  now  than 
it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago ;  nevertheless,  I  believe  there  is  far  too 
much  of  it,  and  I  bop©  that  the  discussion  this  morning  will  do  something 
to  remove  what  may  remain  of  that  which  I  believe  to  be  an  evil 
tendency. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  think  of  the  customs  as  to  buildings.     I  have  in  my 

mind   large   churches   in   Cawnpore,   built    by  the  Government,  and   at 

Allahabad,  built  by  a  sort  of  tnist,  half  episcopal  and  half 

^'^^'^  official  J    also    different    churches   in    Bengal,  built   by   those 

who   represented    the    Church  Missionary  Society.      Having 

Been    those    buildinge,  my  impresfiion   is   that  they  were   not  the   most 

suitable  to  the  climate  or  the  people,  and  that  they  would  not  have  been 

built  had  they  consulted  the  feelings  and  the  tendency  of  the  native  mind, 

ratlier  than  our  own  impressions.     My  belief  is  that  the  churches,  especially 

in  Bengal,  which  were  built  by  gentlemen  who  have  done  most  noble  work 
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iHuch  we  ooght  always  to  acknowledge, — work  don©  by  m©ii  who  by 
Bttiooality  were  Germans,  and  Mi^jsiooaries  of  the  Church  Missfonary 
Society, — my  belief,  is  that  they  had  too  much  in  their  minds  aa  an  object 
to  aooomplish  the  reproduction  in  some  Bengal  village  of  the  scenes  which 
tbey  left  behind  tbem,  it  might  be  in  the  north  of  Grermany  or  in 
Bnglaad. 

Perhaps  the  most  eiiitablo  church  that  I  saw  in  India,  for  a  native 
church,  was  at  Peshawar  I  was  told  by  the  Chief  Commissioner  there, 
aad  other  Europeans,  how  successful  a  church  it  was,  and  ^  ^j  ,  . 
lire  history  of  it  was  thia.  The  European  officials,  engineers  "*  ^  * 
und  others,  had  recommended  a  certain  building  ;  the  natives  being  there 
of  a  somewhat  stronger  backed  disposition  than  elsewhere  said,  "  We  will 
h*ve  none  of  your  suggestions,  but  we  will  build  such  churches  aa  we 
pldose;""  and  they  built  an  exceedingly  graceful  and  pretty  church,  and,  in 
relerence  to  the  seats  and  arrangements,  they  were  far  more  Buitable  than 
tiioee  in  any  church  that  I  saw.  Then,  aa  to  the  matters  of  dress,  I  do 
bope  we  ah^  at  all  events  avoid  one  danger,  that  we  shall  impress  upon 
oar  agenta  all  over  the  world  the  danger  of  leading  those  under  their 
ias«traction  to  suppose  that  matters  of  dress  are  matters  of  religion, 

Kr.  R.  "S,  Coat,  LL3, :  My  remarks  this  morning  shall  be  upon  the 
rabject  of  polygamy.     Marriage  is  the  type  of  the  union  of  Christ  with 
His  Church,  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  the  touchstone  of   Poiyj«ni«to 
the  parity  of  the  Church.     If  once  you  allow  polygamy  in  a      not  to  bs 
Cbarch,  away  with  its  purity.     It  is  no  empty  threat,  or  no     t*?''***- 
empty  fear,  that  African  Churches  are  trying  to  introduce  polygamy.    We 
most  cot  at  the  ixtot  of  the  tree,  and  permit  no  polygamists  to  be  baptised 
under  any  circumstances.     If  you  allow  it,  how  can  the  pre^iicher  condemn 
thfii  practice,  when  in  the  seat  below  the  pulpit  there  sits  a  man  with  three 
or  four  wives,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  new-bom   babe«l     You  must 
forbid  it  absolutely  and  entirely. 

Then,  as  to  the  second  alternative,  shall  we  call  a  man  to  commit 
i  second  sin  in  order  to  wipe  out  a  first  sin  t  Shall  we  call  him  to  put 
»w»y  innocent  women  to  whom  he  has  been  married  from 
childhood  or  youth,  with  their  children,  and  drive  them  icito^^JJ'^^^^^ 
other  sins  by  living  %vith  other  men?  God  forbid.  The 
noood  alternative  of  putting  away  the  wives  must  not  be  entertained  for 
a  moment. 

Then  there  is  a  third  coiu-se.  What  is  thatT  Admit  such  a  man 
ts  a  catechumen  :  baptise  bis  wives,  two  er  three  innocent  women :  they 
we  wives  of  one  huslmnd  :  baptise  his  children  ;  but  tell  him, 
"You  have  placed  yourself  in  such  a  situation,  that  you  cannot  *  t^'ii^  ""»«•• 
be  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  We  leave  your  future  state  to 
One  who  cannot  do  wrong,  but  we  will  not  have  the  young  Churches 
of  Christ  defiled  by  the  admisHion  of  one  who  is  a  polygamist."  This 
»  the  practice  of  one  great  Chui^ch  in  East  Africa,  the  Universities' 
Hiaaon,  and  I  think  it  is  the  right  practice ;  indeed,  I  see  no  other  course. 
Any  other  course  will  load  you  into  more  deplorable  inconsistency.  In 
tiie  West  African  Churches,  wo  hear,  in  our  last  reports  of  the  Church 
Societ}',  of  other  habits  which  they  wish  to  introduce.  They 
be  allowed  to  marry  the  widows  of  their  eldei'  brothers  according  to 

law  of  Leriticus,  a  custom  that  prevails  in  Northern  India  amongst  the 
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Sikha.  And  I  see  in  one  report  that  they  wish  to  practice  polvandrj.  one 
woman  with  several  husbands.  Once  depart  from  the  Word  of  our  Lord, 
•*  They  twain  shall  be  on©  flesh,"  "  Male  and  female  created  He  them," 
and  you  are  led  into  wondrous  inconsistencies. 

Eev,  A.  Meiensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society) :  Brothers 
and  fiiHters, — I  must  ask  your  forbearance  because  T  am  not  well  versed  in 
the  English  languuge.  But  if  it  i«  not  possible  for  me  to  bring  plens'ing  woi-da 
before  you,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  nimo  encouraging  facta  with 
regard  to  Missionary  work  and  the  treiitmeot  of  polygamy  in  Africa.  In 
Africa  the  treatment  of  polygamy  is  a  burning  question.  Polygamy  is  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  tho  African  tribe«, 
and  very  often  younger  brothers  coining  to  the  new  countries  and  the 
fresih  tribes  are  perhaps  inclined  to  have  too  little  courage  with  regard  to 
this  great  obsti\cl6.  It  is  like  a  mountain  before  us,  but  we  know  that 
even  mountains  may  be  rp.iiioved  by  the  power  of  Christian  faith ;  and  bo  it 
is  with  polygamy  in  Afiica.     I  have  baptised  in  South  Africa  very  many 

who  were  polygamists  before  their  convei-sion.     I  have  lived 
Beri^^^M^ai  ^^^  T^iore  than  twenty  years  among  the  tribea  of  the  interior 

and  Tiansvaal,  and  I  have  had  to  deal  with  tliia  question*     I 
am  glad  to  say  that  on  this  subject  there  is  almost  complete  unanimity 
between  all  the  Missionary  Societies  of  South  Africa,  and  the  system 
toleration  in  regard  to  polygamy  is,  oe  far  &a  I  know,  entirely  done  a 
with. 

Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  working  upon  tho  hearts  of  the  natives  I  canni 
tee  ihat  there  is  any  difficulty  in  treating  this  question.  When  a  polygamist 
came  to  us  asking  to  be  received  into  instruction,  he  often  asked,  *'  How  about 
the  women?"  And  I  said.  '*Do  not  trouble  yourself  about  that;  come  and 
hear  the  Word  of  God.  You  have  no  power  in  yourself  to  deal  with  this 
question  before  you  are  a  really  converted  man,  a  true  follower,  willing  to  follow 
Christ  ;  you  muat  follow  Chri.st,  Rud  I  will  instruct  you  if  you  come. '  Month 
after  month  passed  by,  and  when  the  time  for  baptism  arrived  we  selected  some 
of  those  who  were  perhaps  ready  for  it ;  then  most  of  them  came  and  said,  **  This 
matter  is  regulated  already  ;  it  is  all  right ;  I  have  given  my  wives  back  to  their 
parents."  We  have  not  tried  to  press  that  upon  such  men ;  but  it  has  been 
simply  the  effect  of  other  Clu-istians  upon  them,  and  the  effect  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Therefore  we  have  fouad  that  the  question  was  not  so  difficult  aa  we 
thought  before.  Very  often  those  native  *'  wives ''  are  young  girls  five  or  six 
years  old,  and  when  they  are  sent  back  their  parents  receive  them  with  joy, 
because  they  think  tliey  can  sell  them  again  and  get  more  cattle  for  them. 

There  are  also  some  other  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject,  and  one  of 
those  difficulties  is,  How  are  wo  to  deal  with  the  women  ?  which  wife  must  be 

kept  by  the  man?      We  have  never  tried  to  find  out  which  was 
^^eiriveir"  ^^^  ^^^  \vi(e,  because  such  vexed  questions  would  arise  which  are 

very  difficult  to  decide,  I  always  said  to  the  roan  in  such  a  case, 
"  Take  the  wife  whom  you  love,  and  the  wife  you  believe  you  can  live  with  aa  a 
Christian, — who  is  reaidy  to  accept  Christianity."  With  regard  to  the  wives  of 
polygamists,  we  never  tried  to  separate  them  from  their  husbands,  because  itwM 
Bgamst  the  law  of  our  people,  and  we  did  not  believe  it  was  our  duty  to  interfere 
with  that  law  ;  but  we  have  had  the  result  that  polygamy,  by  the  Word  of 
has  been  conquered  and  has  disappeared. 
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Rev,  J.  A.  Lefevre,  D.D,  (Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbj'terian  Church 
in  the  United  Stales)  :  I  wish  to  spejik  for  a  single  moment  on  the  subject 
of  polygB.my.    I  wish  to  do  bo  because^  having  been  Chairman  of  the  Board 
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of  Foreign  Missions  of  that  grand,  though  young,  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,  I  have  been  compelled  to  fight  some  battles 
iipon  this  point.  The  question  has  come  up  in  our  BoanJ,  ami  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  have  some  clear  principle  in  our  minds,  for,  if  it  doeit 
not  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  detail,  it  will  certainly  eolve  the  great  diffi- 
culties that  appear  to  be  practical,  and  that  press  upon  the  coneciencea  of 
the  Lord's  people. 

In  fighting  this  battle,  I  have  always  raised  the  question,  Are  these 
polygamists  married  at  alii  Are  they  married  in  the  only  sense  in  which, 
tf  s  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
qaestion.  Is  it  not  of  the  very  essence  of  marriage  that  two^^^^|^^'*" 
bball  pledge  themselves  to  each  other  to  cleave  to  each  other 
and  forsake  all  others  1  Is  not  that  the  essence  of  Christian  marriage  as 
it  was  promalgate<l  in  the  Grarden  of  Eden  in  the  da5^of  man's  innocence  f 
No  institution  has  survived  with  less  damage  the  ruins  of  the  fall.  The 
|>nncip]e  was  re-erpounded  by  the  Lord  Josua  Christ  when  the  question 
cMne  before  Him.  Now  the  question  is,  Did  the  man  whom  you  call  a 
polygBmist  enter  into  a  covenant  with  any  woman  to  cleave  to  her  alon© 
md  forsake  all  others,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  Christian  marriage  3  Did 
that  first  wife  whom  he  married  understand  him  to  come  under  that 
obligation  to  her  ?  No,  And  I  have  uniformly  taken  the  ground  that  in 
neh  &  case  there  was  no  marriage  at  all,  that  these  people  are  living  in  a 
fTstcm  of  sin,  or  call  it  what  you  please. 

A»  to  the  toleration  of  sin,  I  am  not  troubled  about  that  question.     The 
8eriptare9  of  God  and  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  are  enougli  for  me,     "  For  the 
htidnew  of  your  hearts"  God  allowed  it.      Whatever  that  may 
taaxu  I  am  not  shocked  at  the  principles  that  God  overrules  and   ^^  ^^  ,"^*"* 
regoktes  the  sins  of  men,  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  the  sins  of 
detUs.    What  do  we  see  God  do  in  daily  providence  ?     What  do  we  see  Him  do 
ia  oar  own  history?     I  would  require  a  man  who  has  been  living  in  what  ia 
oUed  polrgamy  to  separate  himself  fully,  aa  far  as  that  special  relationship  is 
tonceroed,  from  all  those  to  whom  he  formerly  sustained  tkit  relationship  ;  but 
altbe  sime  time,  while  he  is  bound  to  give  up  his  civil  rights  in  the  community, 
b^  cannot  shirk  bis  duties.     He  must  take  care  of  hi^  wives  ;  he  must  support 
them ;   he   mu^t   protect  them  from  sinking  into  sin  or  temptation  or  want, 
aAOording  to  his  ability  ;  and  then,  if  he  afterwards  chooses  to  enter  into  the 
Wy  covenant  of  matrimony,  whether  with  one  of  his  former  wives  or  another, 
be  mkj  he  allowed  to  do  so. 


Eev.  James  Thomas  (B.F.B.S.,  foraicrly  of  Shanghai):  I  wish  to  say 
ont^  or  two  words  upon  the  subject  of  polygamy.  It  is  a  very  great 
•object,  and  we  have  heard  enDn<^h  t«  make  us  all  acquainted  with  this 
l»ut,  that  it  ifl  troubling  Christian  Missionaries  all  over  the  world. 
Our  treatment  of  it  will  leave  an  impre^  upon  the  very  name  tf 
Cliri*tiiinity  throughout  the  world.      If  we  deal   with   it    unwisely^  the 

Llien  people  will  have  a  oincoption  of  Christianity  that  I  venture  to 

ok  is  not  true  or  riglit.  I  will  deal  with  it  only  as  it  came  Wforo  me 
b  China.  Polygamy  prevails  there,  as  everyone  acquainted  with  the  social 
wndition  of  China  vei*y  well  knows. 

How  shall  we  deal  with  this  question  ?  Wo  have  listened  to  some  very 
rtarUing  things  to-day.  Tbcy  are  amazing  ev*?n  to  me.  Surely,  what  has  been 
ttidcaonotgo  forth  from  this  Conference  cndorwd  by  the  scntimoat  of  lUoso 
•rho  Kte  here  representing  Christian  Churches.  The  matter,  I  know,  is  a  very 
oifficUt  one,  and  it  would  ill   become  me  to  ^poak  one  wurd  in  a  ^pirit  of 
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dogmatism  ;  but,  Ib  it  posaiblo  that  any  Christian  Missionary  can  dare  to  say,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Chriat,  "  Take  from  yonr  wives  the  ono  that  you  love  best  ?" 
The  paper  read  first  shows  how  very  great  the  difficultiea  are.     Let  me  eet  two 

very  brief  pictures  before  you, — ono  from  Shanghai  and  the  other 
^^"^**     from  a  southern  port.    They  are  matters  of  fact.     In  the  one  case, 

a  Christian  Missionary  bad  to  deal  with  a  mian  who,  having  heard 
casually  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  being  the  husband  of  many  wives,  was  led 
in  :^th  to  trust  himself  as  a  sinner  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour. 
The  Missionary  insisted  that  he  should  put  away  all  his  wives^  except  the 
one  he  married  first.  There  were  children  by  them  all,  except  the 
first.  There  was  nothing  before  theae  women  but  a  life  of  sin  and  shame. 
Can  that  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Chriat  and  of  His  Church  ? 
Another  case  was  this,  showing  the  straits  Christian  men  are  put  to  when  they 
find  themjseKes  in  this  difliculty.  A  number  of  men  who  had  several  wives  were 
baptised,  and  from  the  Christian  community  the  Christian  Missionary  selected  a 
number  of  unmarried  men  to  marry  the  many  wives  of  those  whom  he  had 
Daptisedl.  They  were  all  of  the  fellowship  of  that  one  Church.  Now  I  want 
to  ask  if  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  Jeans  Christ  ?     Surely,  it  is  possible 

to  act  upon  the  principle  and  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  early 
dict^.*     Church,  when  St.  Paul  said  :  See  to  it,  that  a  bishop  and  a  deacon 

be  '*the  husband  of  one  wife."  I  know  that  the  Greek  Church 
makes  nonsense  of  that  passage,  and  many  other  Churches  deal  strangely  with 
it.  To  me  it  presents  this  simple  solution.  There  were  Jews  who  were  poly- 
gamista — for  have  we  forgotten  that  polygamy  existed  in  the  Church  of  God 
among  the  Jews?^and  there  were  heathen  men  who  had  married  many  wives; 
and  the  simple  explanation  appears  to  me  to  be  this :  *'  Timothy — Titus — see  to 
it,  that  whoever  be  your  bishop  or  your  deacon  that  he  he  a  monagamiat,  a 
husband  of  one  wife,  in  order  that  the  purity  of  the  Church  may  be  maintained." 

Eev.  John  Eoss  (United  Preshytmnn  Ml-^sion,  Manchuria) :  Mr.  ChaJM 
man,  Chrisliaii  fiientb, — I  have  riiven  to  say  a  word  upun  this  saifl 
subject  of  polygamy,  and  I  should  like  to  raise  it  to  a  higher  platform  than 
that  which  it  has  been  placed  upon.  I  do  not  wii^h  to  consider  it  as 
WotanUoimted'^*^  isolated  quefitJon.     There  is  that  other  question  that  has 

nor  simpia    already  been  spoken  of,  For  what  purpose  is  Christianity  going 

«a«Btion.  jjj^Q  heathen  lands!  Are  we  going  into  heathen  lands  in  order 
to  root  up  overthing  that  differs  from  our  opinions  and  practice,  oven  to 
our  very  clothing  ?  Ai  e  we  not  rather  to  go  into  heathc^n  landa  to  plall 
Christian  principles,  and  give  higher  principles  of  life  than  they  haS 
ever  had  before  I  not  to  wrench  up  all  old  customs,  but  gradually  to  mi^e 
them  and  allow  those  principles  to  grow,  aa  they  grew  in  the  ©iirly  Church, 
and  to  become  gradually  assimilated  by  the  people  who  have  learned  themi 
Let  us  uproot  eveiy  vice,  every  practice,  that  is  in  any  way  inconsist 
with  holineES. 

In  regard  to  polygamy,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  question  is  quite  so  simple 
some  of  the  previous  Ppcakers  would  have  us  understand.  I  have  not  myself 
baptised  any  polygamiata,  and  yet,  if  a  polygamist  camo  to  roe  for  baptism,  I 
should  hesitate  very  long  before  saying  to  him,  either  "  I  cannot  admit  you 
into  Christian  fellowphip,  though  you  are  a  believer,"  or  '*  Yon  must  divorce 
one  or  other  of  those  women  whom  you  have  been  Oving  with  as  wives."  One 
gentleman,  to  my  amazement,  spoke  of  marriage,  other  than  Christian  marriage, 
as  only  a  form  of  marriage.  What  about  Jacob  ?  Was  he  not  a  godly  man,  and 
yet  he  had  two  wives.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  had  only  one 
—be  might  have  been  mora  comfortable,  but  that  is  not  the  point, 

^i"^2f*    I  know  several  polygamista,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  they  had 

been  wis©  they  would  have  content^  tbem&elvea  with  one  wife, — 

^iertainly  iheir  families  have  not  beea  more  peaceful  or  happy.    But  I  say  th&t 
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■  091  the  point.  Tbe  point  is  this  :  here  are  two  or  three  women  who  have  been 
lanied  to  one  man  ;  ia  he  to  caat  ofF  two  of  these  wives  ?  It  seems  to  me 
th&t  the  eolation  of  the  question  lies  in  what  the  reader  o£  the  paper  on  thia 
rabject  stated.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  ho  put  the 
poetical  iasnea  before  as,  but  I  waa  sorry  at  what  I  considered  hla  lame  conclu* 
flon.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  practical  solution  ia  that  which 
faa  pointed  out.  Let  those  who  are  truly  behevers  be  baptised,  if  '*••<>'»»*•»»• 
they  are  polygamiats  ;  but  make  very  short  work  of  a  Chri.^tian  who  takes  a 
woood  wife.  In  that  way  yon  can  soon  root  out  polygnmy.  With  regard  to  the 
piasge  <) noted  by  a  previous  speaker,  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  much  sympathy 
vith  tome  of  tbe  interpretations  that  have  been  given  of  it.  Logically,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  this,  that  a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife.  Well,  it  seems 
lOjTi"  ..itv...r  that  Paul  was  himself  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  law,  or  else  some 
of  :  ;  etations  that  have  boon  given  are  not  correct.     It  seems  to  me  to 

«igii^  .    -  iie  must  be  the  husband  of  not  more  than  one  wifei. 

Eev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  B.B.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh, 
fonnerly  of  Calcutta):  What  I  was  anxious  to  eay  haii  been  said  to 
s  T«7  considerable  extent  by  the  last  two  speakers.  When  my  friend 
Dr.  GiMt  was  speaking  so  %'ery  strongly  about  his  view  on  the  matter  I 
felt  thftt  it  would  be  a  want  of  ooui-a<j;e  on  my  part  not  to  state  the  other 
Tier,  which  I  atrongly  hold  and  have  held  all  the  time  I  was  a  Missionary, 
tad  ever  since, — the  vnew  that  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  polygamists, 
ud  certainly  no  right  to  require  of  them  to  abandon  their  1,14^-^41, 
wives;  and  least  of  all  can  I  admit,  with  the  reader  of  one  of  woiudo 
the  Papers,  that  we  should  keep  them  waiting  as  catechumens  ^oiyfamiiu! 
for  an  indefinito  [>eriod,  making  their  admission  to  the  Church  dependent 
npon  the  death  of  some  uiifortuiiiate  woman.  I  gi*eatly  admired  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Holm  stated  the  matter.  1  admired  his  honesty  and  straight- 
forwtrdneas ;  but  it  did  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  that  so  sensible  a  man 
M  he  evidently  is,  and  so  sensible  a  Society  as  I  know  his  Society  to  be, 
ihoold  come  to  such  a  conclusion. 

I  endorse  all  that  Dr.  Cuat  said  with  regard  to  polygamy  getting  into  the 
Church.  It  never  can  get  into  the  Church,  because  it  is  an  impossibihty  tbat  any 
Christian  can  desire  to  be  married  to  two  wives,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  that 
uy  Christian  minister  can  marry  a  man  to  two  wives.  The  Apostle  has  put  « 
tauttd  upon  bigamy  and  polygamy  by  preventing  a  poljgamist  from 
holding  Any  office  m  the  Chruitian  Church  ;   but  I  think  that  very  ^^^.     " 

'ibition  impUes  that  there  were  men  otherwise  eligible — that  ia, 
they  could  bo  members  of  tbe  Church,  but  were  debarred  from  holding 
in  the  Church  by  that  brand  being  put  upon  them,  for  what  was  verily  a 
M  sgUDst  even  the  light  of  nature.     Our  vlmerican  friend  told  us  that  he  was 
vilhng  that  a  potyganust  who  had  discarded  all  his  wives  should  marry  any 
<rth«r  woman.    I  must  say  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  deference  and  humility, 
ihst  tiiat  would  be  directly  violating  the  command  of  our  Lord  :  .,     , 
"He  that  putteth  away  his  wife  save  for  fornication,  and  mar-  ""*^*™*« 
rieth  another,  committeth  adultery,"     They  are  his  wives.     But 
our  friend  says  that  these  marriages  are  not  marriages  at  all  in  a  Christian  sense. 
Wottld  be  say  that  the  marhagoa  of  ungodly  men  before  they  are  converted  are 
itricily  Christian  marriages  ?    Yet  he  does  not  think  that  they  are  void  when 
•ooh  a  man  becomes  a  Christian.    Thc-^e  were  real  marriages— real  in  the  sight 
of  man.  and  I  believe  real,  however  imperfect  and  sinful,  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
I  maintain  that  onr  friend  had  no  right  to  marry  such  a  man  to  another  woman. 

Eev,  W.  McGregor  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  I  should  ako 
like  to  «ay  a  few  words  upon  this  question  of  polygamy.  When  our  Lord 
nminded  the  Jewi  of  the  original  iiutitution  of  marriAge,  I  believe  He  laM 
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down  a  rule  which  is  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  ages.  If 
we  are  to  admit  Chiistian  polygamy,  I  do<  not  see  how  we  are  to  exclude 
Admit PoiTrmmy  '^'t^ristian  polyandry.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  dilierent 
Polyandry  fulas  foF  thoso  wlio  are  already  married,  my  eJtperience  in  the 
miutfauow.  Mit^Pionary  field  has  led  me  to  think  that  id  what  we  do  we 
must  carry  with  U8  the  conscioDcea  of  our  Christian  converts ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  if  we  have  one  rule  for  this  member  and  anotlier  for  tliat 
member,  we  shall  not  carry  their  consciences  with  us. 

With  regard  to  the  case  of  China,  whic^  I  know  best,  I  was  very  much 
ama^jed  to  hear  a  gf^ntleman  who  has  b&en  in  China  saying  that  all  the  women 
whom  a  Chinaman  has  iu  his  household  are  equally  wives.  The  Ohinose  recog- 
nise Bimply  one  woman  as  the  real  wife — one  woman  an  the  mistrew  of  the 

hoiis<.]iold  ;  there  is  a  second  wife  who  haft  quite  a  different  porition 
wif/inciini!.  subordinate  to  her.     All  the  others  are  simply  concubiiiea,  bought 

for  BO  much  money,  and  they  do  not  hold  the  position  of  wives  at  all. 
The  children,  whether  they  are  of  the  sooondtary  wife  or  of  the  concnbines,  do 
not  addrePB  their  real  mother  as  mother  in  their  own  family  ;  they  address  the 
miatresB  of  the  household  aa  naother  ;  they  are  all  considered  children  of  the 
mistress  of  the  household,  who  is  considered  to  be  the  real  wife.  Coniieqnently  I 
do  not  think  it  is  doing  anything  in  the  way  of  breaking  up  a  Chinese  famdy, 

when  we  insist  if  a  man  is  to  be  received  into  the  Chrifftian  Churchy 
'•  that  he  shall  make  provision  for  these  other  women  belonging  to  his 
household,  and  that  he  shaH  regard  his  real  wife,  the  mistress  of  the  household, 
as  his  wife,  and  live  with  her  as  his  wife.  We  have  had  several  cases  of  men  who 
have  been  long  kept  in  the  position  of  catechnmeriP,  not  being  received  into  the 
Church  simply  on  :ir«?oun  t  of  these  women  in  the  family.  We  have  had  cases  of  men 
making  provision  for  these  women,  and  being  ultimately  received  into  the  Church. 
In  one  case  we  have  a  native  minister,  a  mo«t  valuable  man  in  connection  with 
the  Mission,  who  ie  the  son  of  euch  a  family.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  would 
have  been  in  the  position  of  an  ordained  Christian  minister  to-day  if  we  bad 
received  the  father  into  the  Church  while  he  had  a  number  of  women  in  hii 
harem. 

Rev.  James  Calvert  (Westeyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Fiji  Islands) ; 
This  is  an  extremely  difficult  question  in  lands  inhere  polygamy  prevaila. 
We  commenced  in  a  straightforward  way  by  telling  the  people  that  they 
must  have  only  ono  wife,  and  that  one  mu^t  be  cneot  those  with  whom  they 
have  been  united,  Dilliculty  in  such  cuisea  was  lesiieiied.  As  has  been  just 
Conuienot  intimated,  the  conscience  of  the  Christian  people  has  c<^nlirnied 
•waijMt  that  deci.sion ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  heathen  mind  felt  that  it 
Bfllyfuny.  ^^^  ^  right  decLsiou.  I  remember  a  chief  saying  to  King 
Thakombau,  **  Thin  religion  is  all  very  well,  but  a  chief  can  only  have  one 
wife  1"  "  You  fool/'  (*aid  the  king;  "  that  is  God's  ordination,  and  it  must 
be  right.**  This  man  at  the  time  had  eighty  wives.  I  never  knew  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  polygamist  who  continued  in  that  state,  made  any  pro- 
gress in  religion.     I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  know  one  of  the  many 

whom  we  have  had  in  that  state  l*ping  really  convci-ted  to  GohI. 
liindwiprogfeM.  '^^^V^^  submitted  chcorfully,  when  they  wanted  to  be  right 

with  God,  to  abandon  all  their  wives  except  one.  Wo  have 
found  that  work  remarkably  well.  I  am  sorry  that  the  discussion  f^eems 
to  carry  us  about  hither  and  thither ;  but  I  believe  if  we  put  our  foot  fiLi-mly 
down  upon  this,  that  a  nrnn  can  only  have  one  wife  to  approve  hiioseli  in 
the  ^ight  of  Godf  God  will  work  with  us,  and  matters  will  be  carried  on 
Kuccessfully. 
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Sev.  John   Hesse   (Wiirtemberg)  :    As  an  oM  Indian  Missionary  I 
am  sorry  that  the  question  of  caste  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.    Caste 
it  aa  great   an  abomination   as   polygamy.     Fancy  a   number   of   men 
dubbing  together  and  making  a  law  for  themselves  that  they  will  never  eat 
nor  drink  with  any  other  man  not  belonging  to  their  society ; 
that  they  will   never  shake  hauda  with   anyone  else ;   never     J^^tioa! 
touch  anyone  else,  even  when  sick  or  dying.     People  say  that 
ca«te  is  connected  with  racial  differences  and  with  the  division  of  labour. 
Hist  is  all  light ;  it  has  been  connected  with  these  things,  but  the  essenc*? 
of  caste,  against  which  we  tight  as  Christian  MLsiaionaries,  is  this,  that  the 
cute  man  makes  it  a  rule  for  himself  and  for  all  hi:5  caste  people  never 
to  get  into  touch  with  people  who  do  not  belong  to  their  caste  ;  and  that 
is  eaeentially  unchristian.     It   has  unfortunately   become   rather   out  of 
fjwhion  to   protest   against   caste    nowadays.      There   are   several    great 
Mi«ionary  Societies  who  are  a  little  lax  in  this  respect,  but  I  have  found 
in  India  and  by  study  that  those  Missions  which  make  it  a  point  that  caste 
be  broken  before  baptism  are  not  only  right  in  principle,  but  most  succeesful 
in  practice.     Once  a  converted  Brahman  in  Southern  India    a  Brahman 
cune  to  a  church  where  caate  was  kept,  and  at  the  door  he  waa      convwt 
tdud,  **  What  caste  do  you  belong  to  ?  because  there  are  different     *i««««t^' 
mats  ;  one  for  the  Sudi-aa,  one  for  the  Pariahs,  and  one  for  the  Brahmana," 
Thfi  man  turned  away  disgusted,  and  said,  "  T  do  not  ivant  a  seat  on  your 
nuts.*'    There  have  been  cases  where  catechists  and  evangelists  who  have 
been  Pariahs  were  turned  away  by  the  Sudra  Chinstiana  I     That  shame 
ought  not  to  be.     I  want  to  impress  upon  the  Conference  that  caste  must 
be  formally  done  away  with  before  baptism  is  administered. 

E«V.  G,  Smith  (English  Preabyteiian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  I 
ynai  to  say  a  word  Eia  to  the  fiubject  of  polygamy  that  has  been 
»  moch  spoken  of.  The  subject  ia  so  important,  having  to  do  with  the 
family,  and  thus  having  so  much  to  do  with  the  purity  and  perfectneas  of 
religion,  that  it  warrants  all  the  attention  we  can  give  to  it  in 
the  time  allotted.  A  good  deal  has  already  been  said  upon  this^''''^^J™"*^ 
•object,  and  I  will  only  refer  to  one  or  two  points,  God'a 
oniinance  is  that  iiro  should  be  one  flesh  ;  not  three,  not  moi*©  than  two, 
hot  two,  are  to  become  one  flesh.  This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  human 
society.  Christ  tells  us  to  go  back  to  what  was  at  the  l)eginriing,  and  He 
sndently  means  to  lay  it  down  for  the  regulation  of  Ills  Church  in  all  time 
to  go  beck  to  the  original  law.  Tliere  i«  more  grace  now  than  there  was 
under  the  old  dispensation,  and  so  a  higher  standard  of  attainment  is 
miairt?d.  Thus,  much  that  was  permitted  under  the  foimer  is  not  tolerated 
undtT  I  he  present  dispensation. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  we  must  remember.    A  great  deal  haa  been 
Mitl  about  the  hardship  arising  from  a  man  who  has  more  wives  than  one  putting 
mat  of  them  away.     But  there  are  many  hard  things  to  do  in  Christianity.     A 
OuaiB  required  to  give  up  his  life  if  nccil  be  iu  order  to  lie  a.  Christian  ;  he  is 
toquired  to  pluck  out  bis  right  eye,  and  cut  oJf   his  right  band, 
uul  mi  off  his  right  foot.     This  is 'the  law  of  Christ.     A  ^reat  deal    tihTi.ti«nity 
that  is  tentimental  may  be  said  apainst  it  ;  but  that  is  the  law  of    »dJ^*ii^. 
Beripture.    Then  we  are  to  remember  another  thing.    When  Christ 
cill*  ns  to  do  anything  He  always  gives  grace  to  do  it  ;  there  is  grace  for  what- 
wer  wear©  called  to  do,  and  to  do  right  ivrongs  no  man.    A  right  thing  done  in 
1  Chrtetian  way  has  no  bad  results.    A  passage  has  been  quoted  about  a  bishop 
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being  tlie  husband  of  one  wife,  and  it  was  quoted  as  implying  that  there  naigh 
be  polygamy  in  the  Chrifitiaa  Church.  Now  I  wish  another  passage  to  be  takei 
and  kept  side  by  side  "with  it.  It  ia  the  converse  of  it :  The  woman  is  to  be  thi 
wife  of  one  husband.  Does  that  imply  polyandry  ?  Are  you  prepared  t^ 
receive  as  a  member  of  the  Church  a  woman  who  has  several  husbands  ?  I  ea; 
it  is  impurity,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  a  CliristiaQ  minister  who  wouli 
allow  it.    But  it  is  only  the  ponyerse  to  the  other. 


Eev,  B.  La  Trohe  (Secretary  of  the  Moravian  Missions) :  I  feel  it  m^ 

duty  to  give  to  the  Conference  the  result  of  the  Decenni  al  Synod. 

^*Sc?'^  of  the  Chnrch  which  I  represent,  the  Moravian,  which  has  ha4 

to  deal  witii  thia  question  for  more  than  one  hundred  ye  ^ 

The  following  is  the  resolution  paissed  at  the  General  Synod  of  1879  ; 


1 

a        ^ 


"  Bitpthm  of  FolygamisU  and  Polyandrisia. 

"  Polygamy  and  polyandry  are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  Christian  marriage. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  our  Miiwionariea  to  bear  a  decidefl  testimon; 
against  these  heathenish  customs.  \Vhile  it  can  on  no  account  be  permitted  tha 
baptised  persoas  form  such  connections,  the  Synod  was  conscious  that  ther 
might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  lead  to  yet  greater  sin  if  a  heathen  before  hi 
baptism  were  obhged  to  dismiss  all  his  wives  but  one,  and  therefore  resolved  :- 

"  That  in  exceptional  cases,  and  only  in  such,  polygamists  may  be  admitted  t 
holy  baptism,  but  polyandrists  in  no  case.  These  exceptions  are  to  be  considers 
and  determined  upon  by  the  Mission  Conference  of  the  district  in  which  sDol 
cases  occur. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  baptised  man  living  in  polygamy  cannot  b 
appointed  to  office  in  the  Church.'* — Page  117  of  Results  of  General  Synod  o 
the  Brethren's  Unity  (Moravian  Church),  held  at  Herrnhnt  in  1879. 

That  ia  the  result  of  our  eatperience  fiiom  different  parts  of  the  worli 
amongst  the  Esquimos^  Indians,   AfricanB^  and   others  whom   I 
zneniion. 
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Eev.  Jamei  Scott  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Zulu  Mission)  :  I  hav 
epoken  very  little  at  pubHc  meetings,  except  in  the  Zulu  language,  for  th 

last  ten  years,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  ezcase  m> 
^^^^    if  I  fl-Di  Ekot  quite  at  home  in  my  own  tongue,     I  rise  to  speal 

on  the  question  of  polygamy,  and  I  doubt  if  thei-e  is  any  on 
here  to  whom  that  is  such  a  burning  que^ition  as  it  is  to  me.  I  have  at  thi 
moment  doaens  and  scorei*  of  polygamists  waiting  to  be  admitted  to  m; 
Church,  and  it  is  a  very  serious  question  what  we  Eire  to  do  with  them 
I  could,  if  time  allowed,  speak  very  strongly  for  half  an  hour  on  either  sid 
of  the  question.     I  have  to  do  with  it  every  day  of  my  life. 

As  I  have  said,  tbere  are  dozens  and  scores  of  polygamists  wishing  to  b 
baptised,  and  I  scarcely  know  what  to  do  in  the  matter,     I  was  delighted  to  hea 

some  of  our  brethren  Bpeak  for  freedom.  I  was  dcMgbtod  to  liea 
Zidui  *     ^^^  remiirks  of  Dr.  Smith  and  of  the  Eev.  John  Ross  from  China 

boe:iU8f  I  belicvo  that  in  sniiic  Kises  \vt>  must  and  ought  to  accep 
polygamists.  AVe  ought  not,  of  cournc,  to  allow  ptdygamy  to  be  rooted  in  thi 
Christian  Church.  Amongst  the  Zulus  in  South  Afric^  we  have  grey-headed  ol( 
men  with  their  grey-headed  old  wives  coming  and  asking  to  be  baptised  into  thi 
Church  of  Christ,  and  are  we  to  say  to  these  men,  '*  St'nd  those  old  women  anc 
your  children  away  *'  ?  Let  me  mention  one  case  that  happened  several  year 
ago.  Far  away  from  any  white  men,  a  man  with  two  wives  came  forward  fa 
baptism.  What  wbb  to  be  done  ?  They  knew  the  custom  of  the  Misrionaries 
they  knew  that  the  Missionaries  had  laid  down  a  strict  rule  that  no  polygamist 
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"I  will  im"  The  children  I 

^     Will     go,  iiflloulty. 


wm  to  be  baptised,  and  all  the  Sociotiea  had  agreed  upon  that ;  but  I  had  felt 
in  my  own  mind  for  a  considorajjle  time  that  there  were  ca^ea  in  which  that  was 
a  wrong  thing  to  lay  down  as  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  This  Sabbath  morning, 
amongst  thirty  or  forty  others,  came  one  man,  as  to  who«e  OhriBtianity  I  had  no 
doabt ;  he  had  testified  at  public  meetings,  and  had  spoken  nobly  for  Uhrist,  and 
he  came  with  his  two  wives  for  baptism.  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  " 
"Oh."  Maid  the  man,  "  I  will  release  on©  of  the  women  to  return  to  her  father's 
Iiouse  ;  but  as  I  am  a  Christian  now,  she  must  not  take  tlioso  children 
of  mine  to  be  brought  up  in  that  heathen  kraal."  *'  I  will  go," 
ays  the  woman  ;  "but  I  must  have  the  children  ;  I  cannot  leave 
my  children,  I  must  take  them.''  Let  me  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  should 
not  have  known  what  to  do  that  morning  but  for  the  fact  that  my  wife  was  by 
my  side,  and  she  knew  that  my  views  were  not  so  strict  as  the  views  of  some 
other  people,  and  she  said,  *'  Carry  out  your  own  views  and  baptise  them,  and 
then  loiTe  the  question  to  themselvea.*' 

Eev.  E.  IL  JenkiiiB  (Sea-etary,  Wesleyaii  Missionary  Society) :  I  wish  to 
ay  a  word  about  the  Indian  marriage  curse.  I  am  very  thankful  that  so 
dmut  epeakem,  and  some  of  them  pi*actical  speakers,  have 
sddrased  the  audience  on  the  most  dlfliciilt  subject  of  polygamy,  'T**  laiian 
lith  which  I  have  been  familiar  for  many  yean*.  1  wish  I  were  ""***  *"** 
ti  famihar  with  the  solution  of  it  as  with  the  problem.  But  I  hope  that 
tJ»  Conference  will  speak  out  in  no  uncertain  tones  on  the  Indian  marriage 
question.  We  have  been  preaching  against  marriage  usages.  I  preached 
ligainst  them  for  eighteen  years,  and  my  successors,  and  the  honoured 
ministers  of  other  Societies  have  preached  against  it ;  and  now,  thank  Uod, 
tie  Hindu  youths  themselves  are  denouncing  them.  These  young  men 
hvfB  been  educated  in  the  English  language^  and  when  you  teach  a  man 
Ibglish  you  not  only  teach  him  to  read  our  books,  but  you  put  Euglisih 
idttid  into  hia  mind,  and  you  put  before  him  the  examples  of  Englishmen, 
Utd  the  history  of  gieat  and  free  nations.  The  fact  is,  that  you  make  such 
I  student,  in  a  very  important  respect,  a  new  man.  Now  these  men  are 
titb  U5,  and  they  say  that  this  infamoua  marriage  system  must  oomo  to 
uead. 

I  wiah  the  Grovemment  would  act  ;  I  mean  the  GoTemment  of  India.     I 
wi«h  they  would  Us  ten  to  the  constant  appeals  presented  to  them,  not  from 
ICaionary  Conferences  only,  but  from  the  people  themselvu^i.     Of 
ttoriB  a  great  social  movement  like  this  cannot  be  attempted  by     ,t«r^o^ 
rnment  until  they  see  that  the  people  are  prepared  for  it. 
many  widows  do  you  think  there  are  in  India  ?    Twenty  millions.    Now 
ii  hope  for  a  widow  in  this  country,  they  tell  mo,  but  there  is  no  hope  for 
vidow  yonder.     And  the  poor  httle  girl  who  happens  to  bo  betrothed  at  tho 
ige  of  two  to  a  youth  at  the  age  of  eight,  if  ho  diet^,  will  be  left  a  widow,  and 
^  vidow  for  life  1     The  enormity  of  this  system  has  become  more  and  more 
kt  to  the  intclligenoe  of  India.     Oh,  if  our  Queen,  the  Empress  of  India^ 
i^Boed  before  her  a  short  measure,  setting  free  the  vast  sisterhood  of  India 
'"  Ihis  bondage,  and  if  she  would  put  her  weU-known  signature  at  the  bottom 
■they  may  talk  about  the  glories  of  her  Jubilee,  but  1  venture  to  «ay  that  a 
te  of  that  kind  would  shed  a  far  more  shining  and  enduring  lustre  upon 
Tictoria'8  reign  than  anything  that  has  ever  been  done  before. 

[  He?.  Professor  Lindsay,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Glasgow) :  Allow 
>»y  one  or  two  words  on  this  subject.  I  am  one  of  those  who  have 
i  here  not  to  give  light,  but  to  get  it.  These  questiona  are  constantly 
;  referred  to  Home  Commit tees^,  and  two  of  them  have  beea  referced  io 
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the  Hrme  Committee  of  my  Cliuich,  of  which  I  am  Chairman.     The 

PolTCJiBiT  m    q^^tions  that  have  been  discussed  most  are  the  questions  of  ( 

niutr-wded    and  of  polygamy,  the  one  offending  against  the  brotherhood  of 

qaettioa.      mankind,  and  the  other  offending  against  the  Christian  elevatioa 

of  woman.    I  think  that  the  discussion  of  this  day  has  shown  us  that  polygamy 

ia  not  a  question  that  can  he  %'ery  easily  settled  by  people  sitting  in  council 

at  home.    It  is  a  question  which  has  very  many  sides,  and  those  sides  ai-e 

as  manifold  as  the  various  nationa  among  which  we  preath  Clu-ist.      The 

Cliiiia  Mis.'^ionaries  almost  all  go  together,  African  Misisionaiies  go  together, 

and  Indian  Missionaries  go  togetlier,  and  none  of  them  have  suggested  a 

common  rule ;   nor  hns  it  always  been  remembered  that  polygamy  affects 

women  and  children  as  well  as  men.     The  lesson  that  we  have 

ToirtUft  to    ^^jj^  taught  to-day  is  that  we  Christiana  at  home  must  remember 

that  our  Missionaries,  wbo  m  our  stead  are  preaching  Const 

to  the  heathen^  have  diflicultiea  to  contend  with,  practical  difficulties,  in 

this  matter,  that  we  at  home  cannot  estimate,  and  therefore  we  must  do 

eomoihing  like  that  which  has  been  done  by  tlie  Moravian  Brethren.      I 

admiire  the  wisdom  of  the   Moravian  decision.     The  Mora\'ian  Church  is, 

1  believe^  the  most  honoured    Missionary  Chunch  in  the  world,  and  the 

decision   it   has  come  to  is   the  decision  that  I   think  almost 

^  u^Sf     ^^'^^'y  Missionai7  Society  might   Tery   well  adopt  as  a  general 

principle  to  guide  Missionaries,  then  they  must  leave  the  matter, 

not  to  a  single   Missionary,  nor  even  to  a  single    Missionary's    wife, — 

though  I   thmk  the  wife  ia  better  able  to  dLsciiss  the  matter   in   all  its 

bearings  than  th^  husband — bub  to  the  general  council  of   Missioiiariea 

within  that  Mission  district. 

Rev.  WilUam  Clark,  M.A.j  of  Bairhead,  Glasgow  (TJnited  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland) ;  1  do  not  think  I  should  have  ventured  to  address 
the    Conference    but    for   a   remark   made   by  one   of   the    speakers — a 

Grerman  brother  labouring  in  Africa—to  the  effect  that  there 
**£dMijiiaL*"  ^^'^  almost  unanimity  amongst  Missionaries  in  South  Africa  on 

this  question.  The  Church  to  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
belonging  diflera  in  its  practice  on  this  matter  from  the  Chuieh  represented 
by  that  Missionary.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,  which  has  Mis- 
sionaries in  China,  in  tTiipan,  in  Jamaica,  in  Kalahar,  in  Kaffraria,  and 
in  India,  is  ^'aid  to  be  the  laigest  giving  Church  for  Missions  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  members  of  any  Chuich  in  the  world,  except  the 
Moravian,  and  tliis  circumstance  will  give  us  some  claim  to  be  heard  on 
tuch  a  subject  as  this. 

Our  Missionaries  in  South  Kaffi-aria  act  in  this  way.     If  a  polygamist, 

in  regard  to  whom  they  have  hopeful  evidence  that  he  has  been  converted, 

wiiihes  to  he  baptised,  he  is  instructed  that  the  first  wife  is  his 

'«oo^ii«d.^^  rightful  wife  and  that    the   othei-s   must  go.     I    understand 

that  there  are  Fome  Churches  in  South  Africa  that  say  rather 

to  such,  a  candidate  for  Iwiptism  :  "One  of  your  wives  you  mast  take  as 

yonr  wife,  the  one   that  you  love  beat."      Our   Church  allows  no    such 

lilierty  of  choice;  Me  way,    "The  one  you  married  fii-st  is  your  leal  wife  in 

the  .«iight  of   the   Jxtrd,   whatfvor  cuiisiHjuences    may  bo  feni-ed  ;  you  ai'O 

pretty  safe  in  keopinf;  the  rule,    "They  twfiin  s-hall  be  one  flofih.**"     Tlio 

example  <>f  Jacob  hns  h«n  referred  to  by  one  of  the  Fpeakei-s ;  but  we  are 
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under  New  Testament  law,  and,  as  another  speaker  pointed  ont^  ''there  is 
more  grace  in  this  dispensation  than  there  was  in  the  former." 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  two  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is 
laid  down  as  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  bishop  that  he  be  the  husband  of 
(me  wife,  and  to  an  inference  which  is  often  driawn  from  this  expression. 
I  have  heard  no  Scriptural  argument  used  in  favour  of  what  is  called 
freedom,  except  this  doubtful  inference.  I  hare  lectured  through  the 
two  passages  referred  to,  and  after  reading  all  I  could  lay  my  hands  upon 
bearmg  upon  their  exposition,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  evidence  of  the 
actual  admission  of  polygamists  to  membership  in  the  Apostolic  Church. 
We  cannot  make  a  controverted  question  in  Church  history  as  to  the  usage 
of  early  times  a  rule  to  determine  our  course  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where in  these  days,  so  long  especially  as  we  have  the  plain  enactment, 
"They  twain  shall  be  one  flesh."  Mr.  Smith  of  Swatow  has  expressecl 
most  of  the  views  I  thought  of  defending.  Let  me  only  advert  in 
ooQclusion  to  the  desire  which  it  seems  is  being  expressed  in  some  instances 
by  the  heathen  themselves  for  an  improvement  of  the  law,  and  the  forcible 
putting  down  of  this  evil  system  of  polygamy.     Is  the  Church  ^^^ 

going  to  lag  behind  t     Can  you  get  the  (£>vemment  to  improve  a^b^tieiu 
its  legislation,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  found  countenancing      not  to  be 
the  evil  by  admitting  polygamists  to   baptism   and  Church  *^"««*^' 
membership  1    I  was  glad  to  hear  my  friend  Mr.  Koss,  while  rather  more 
free  in  his  views  than  I  should  be  inclined  to  be,  declare  that  he  had 
never  admitted   any  polygamists  to  the    membership  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


ADJOURNED    DISCUSSION 

ON 

MISSIONAEY  METHODS— (3)  DEALING  WITH  SOCIAL  CUSTOMS.* 

(Friday  evenvng,  June  \5thf  in  the  Lower  Hall,) 
Dean  Vahl  (Denmark)  in  the  chair. 

Bishop  Crowther  ofifered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  This  meeting  is  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  meeting  which 
was  held  here  on  Tnesday  morning,  on  the  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  social 
customs,  such  as  caste,  slavery,  polygamy,  Indian  marriage  law,  etc.  I  should 
like,  before  I  call  upon  any  gentleman  to  speak,  to  make  some  observations  about 
polygamy.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  arrive  at  right  conclusions  and  make 
right  distinctions  in  regard  to  these  grave  subjects.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  polygamy  and 
concubinage.  It  has  been  asked,  "  Why  has  not  Christ  lorbidden  ^^^^^oSSLtt 
polygamy  ?"  and  *'  Why  is  polygamy  not  forbidden  in  the  New  "  £ESl^ 
Testament  ?  "  For  myself  I  do  not  believe  that  polygamy  existed 
at  all  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  great  Latin  world,  at  ^e  time  of  Christ  and  the 

*  This  meeting  contains  a  large  amount  of  repetition.    Bat  as  it  is  a  questioa  which 
requires  much  and  yaried  experience  for  its  solution,  we  have  not  limited  the  expres* 
I  o{  opinion  qr  statement  of  t%gts,  bat  bure  given  all  in  Bmali  type.— Editob. 
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Apostles.  Herod  Antipaa,  it  is  true,  had  two  wives,  but  he  divorced  his  first 
wife,  and  lived  only  with  one.  It  was  the  same  in  the  great  Roman  world.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  in  the  classics  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  polygamy 
existed  at  that  thnv.  There  was  very  groat  licentiousness,  and  there  was  con- 
cubinage. A  man  had  a  wife,— but,  though  he  lived  with  many  others,  he  had  but 
one  wife. 

We  heard  on  Tuesday  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  China,  and  that  a 
man  has  only  one  wife,  although  he  lives  with  many  others ;  but  only  the  first  is 
couaidered  to  be  his  i-eal  wife,  the  others  being  looked  upon  as  concubines.  If 
this  ia  really  thecnse,  then  we  can  see  why  polygamy  is  not  forbidden  in  the  New 

Testament.    But  when  we  look  to  St.  Paul,  who  says  a  bishop  shall 

The  Scriptural  l;ave  but  ouo  wife,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  although  it  was 

"■*^'^*"^  *    permitted  that  men  who  lived  in  polygamy  should  retain  their  wives, 

conciu»foii.    ^^  ^'^^  forbidden  that  a  man  who  held  a  prominent  position  in  the 

Church  should  have  more  than  one  wife.  The  conclusion,  I  think, 
is  not  right  at  all  ;  because,  when  we  look  to  1  Timothy  v.  9,  it  is  said,  **  Let 
not  a  widow  be  tjiken  into  the  number  under  threescore  years  old,  having  been  the 
wife  of  one  man."  From  this  it  cannot  be  concluded  that  it  was  allowed  to  other 
women  to  live  in  polyandry.  Then  there  ia  another  distinction  that  should  be 
made.  It  has  been  said,  *'  VVhat  shall  a  man  do  when  he  has  more  than  one 
wife  ?  Shall  he  give  them  up  to  a  hfo  of  sin  or  beggary,  when  baptised  on  con- 
dition that  he  must  have  only  one  wife  ;  shall  he  leave  the  children  of  the 
other  wives  to  destitution  ? ''  I  do  not  think  tliat  is  right.  If  a  man  in  oar 
country  has  a  wife,  and  Jivea  a  profligate  life,  and  has  children  by  another 
woman,  what  has  h©  to  do  when  be  is  converted  ?  Shall  he  put  her  aside  and 
give  her  up  to  an  evil  life,  or  to  beggary,  and  aJiall  he  put  his  children  away  ? 
I  think  that  is  not  right.  Ho  should  support  these  unhappy  women  and  his 
children  until  they  got  a  livelihood  in  another  and  brighter  way.    I  think  the 

same  should  be  demanded  from  a  man  who  has  more  thau  one  wife 
diiwdSwiw*.^^  he  is  to  le  bnptised.     It  seems  to  ma  that  the  proper  way  would 

be  that  a  man  who  has  more  than  one  wife  should  support  the  other 
wives  and  children,  if  there  are  any,  uutil  provision  can  be  made  for  them  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  After  these  remarks  I  will  aak  for  ft  discussion  upon  this  most 
difficult  question. 


Rev.  James  Scott :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  said  before,  at  the  meeting  of  which 
this  is  a  coiitiimation,  that  this  is  a  difficult  question  with  which  to  deal.  In  the 
Mission-field  from  which  I  come  it  is  a  burning  question,  and  is  causing  great 
difficulty  to  many  Miseionaries  and  gi-eat  difficulty  to  myself.  1  am  thankful 
that  tlie  Chairman  has  so  clearly  put  before  ua  the  difference  between  polygamy 
and  concubinage.  There  ia  no  difficulty  as  to  the  course  to  be  taken  in  the  on© 
case,  but  there  is  difficulty  in  the  other.  Now  this  question  has  been  before  as 
in  our  Natal  Miesionary  Conferences  for  a  good  many  years.  I  brought  the 
matter  up  there,  and  at  first  I  stood  alone~I  believe  entirely  alone.  But  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  am  not  now  entirely  alone  in  my  view  of  the  subject  in  this  large 
Missionary  Conference. 

I  will  state  shortly  the  positions  taken  up  in  the  Natal  Miaaion-field.   First,  no 
mairia^ie  at  all  amongst  the  Zulu-Kaffirs.    Therefore  if  a  man  had  fifty  wives  and 
2      "KmM       ^^^  becamtji  a  Christian,  he  was  at  liberty  to  reject  all  those  wives  and 
"■  '    marry  any  one  he  chose.     If  I  could  accept  that  all  my  difficulties 

would  vanish,  but  the  difliciiUy  of  accepting  such  a  thing  is  very  great.  Where 
do  we  put  Jacob,  and  David,  a  man  after  God's  own  heart,  in  such  a  case  ? 
The  second  position  is  that  verj^  common}}-  taken  up  by  the  Missionaries: 
marriage  is  between  one  man  and  one  woman  ;  therefore  when  a  polygaroist 
and  his  wives  are  converted  he  must  take  one  wife— one  of  those  wives  as  his 
real  wife.  A  great  difficulty  exists,  however,  as  to  which  one  he  i.s  to  take  ;  and 
it  was  my  seeing  the  Missionaries*  action  upon  that  point,  during  the  period  when 
I  was  atiU  a  commercial  man  amon^  the  natives  in  Kaffirland,  that  set  me  thinking; 
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lad  I  have  been  thinking  these  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have  come  to  hold  & 
different  opinion  from  that  of  the  majority. 

At  the  time  I  am  speakiDg  of,  a  Missionary  allowed  a  chief  to  take  which  wife 
he  Bted  to  choose,  and  he  took  the  youngest.    Thia  ia  a  very  diflBcnlt  whiob  wif« 
qootioa,  as  to  which  wife  should  be  taken .    Amongst  the  Zuloa  it  to  be  ohoMo  t 
w  a  fact  that  a  man's  first  wife  is  not  his  own  choice.    Wives  are  bought  and  sold 
for— say,  twenty  head  of  cattle  ;  and  if  a  young  man's  father  is  wealthy,  he  is 
presented  by  his  father  with  a  wife.     He  has  that  wife  with  the  full  knowledge 
tkt  if  he  has  twenty  mope  head  of  cattle  he  will  have  a  wife  of  his  own  choice, 
ittd  if  he  has  still  more  cattle  he  can  have  a  third  wife,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth— 
u  many  as  he  chcMJses.     Now^  as  to  wkich  of  those  women  should  bo  his  real 
wife,  whether  the  first  or  the  second,  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  determine. 
The  third  position  is  that  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Zulu-Kaffir  marriages 
aro  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  Old  Testament  marriages,  and  when  apolygamist 
wd  his  w'ives  are  converted,  there  should  be  no  breaking  up  of  the   BwnidnEup 
limily,  but  they  should  all  be  accepted  as  one.    My  friends,  this    the  family, 
lut-mentioned  view  is  the  view  I  have  come  to  consider  to  be  the  right  view. 
Bfmember.  there  is  not  one  in  this  house  who  would  atand  up  against  polygamy 
m  the  Christian  Church  more  than  I  would.     I  have,  I  know,  been  misrepre- 
KDted  on  that  question,  and  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  would  fight  against  it  and 
turn  oat  of  membership  any  member  who  sought  to  take  a  tecond  wife.     I  liave 
ken  fighting  this  question  alone  as  regards  Missionaries,  but  I  Opinion  of  Cliru- 
hiire  00  my  side  the  whole  body  of  the  lay  Christian  young  men    twi  Ooiooista. 
"Kbo  nnderstand  the  question,  having  grown  up  among  the  Zulus^  so  I  am  not 
ifnid  as  to  how  the  question  will  go  in  the  future. 

Now,  I  will  bring  forward  a  few  difficulties  that  there  are  in  this  matter. 
I.  if  we  accept  into  the  Church  old  polygamista  with  their  wives,  young  men 
hang  back  and  keep  out  of  the  Church  until  they  have  the  two  or  three 

'»  that  they  may  want.  They  will  say,  "  You  have  accepted  that  old  man 
^  i  hia  wives,  and  you  must  accept  me  also."  That  is  a  very  grave  difficulty. 
1\  ii  DO  trifling  thing.  Then  if  we  accept  on  our  communion  roll  a  man 
WTih  one  or  two  wives,  why  turn  out  the  man  who  takes  a  second  wife  ? 
■All  these  things  are  serious  ones  to  contemplate.  But  these  difficulties,  I  con- 
«dtt,  can  only  be  put  against  the  difficulties  which  can  be  brought  forward 
00  the  other  side.  The  refusal  to  receive  polygamista  into  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Zulus.  It  is  Hlndruioeto 
not  because  a  man  is  a  Christian  that  he  will  not  make  any  sacrifice  Gtupel. 
tint  is  necessary.  It  is  that  the  old  men  will  not  listen.  Again  and  again  they 
hive  said  to  my  evangelists,  **  I  will  rather  go  to  hell  with  my  wives  and  children 
ttta  to  heaven  without  them,"  It  is  a  very  serious  thing  for  us  to  drive  a  man 
lo  luch  a  position  as  that — that  they  will  not  listen  to  the  Gospel,  because  they 
bww  the  u.«fnal  course  is  that  they  must  part  from  their  wives  and  children. 

Bat  these  are  merely  secondary  questions.     We  must  look  to  whether  it  ia 
right  or  wrong,  and  consider  what  our  Head  and  M;ister,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
thinicB  of  the  matter — and  I  will  take  up  this  verse,  "  Whosoever  putteth  away 
hii  wife  and  marrieth  another  committeth  adultery."     But  I  think,  when  wo 
hriag  forward  that  text,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  Lord  Jesus 
pbriat  was  speaking  to  a  nation  where  polygamy  was  allowed  ;  and  ^■t3«ath«. 
it  that  was  ao  then  the  verse  cuts  another  away,,  because  if  those   ""'*'**y* 
^otnen  are  the  wives  of  that  man  we  are  forcing  him  and  them  to  commit  sin  in 
puttmg  them  away. 

Bey.  D.  D.  Young  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  North  Kaffirland)  : 
*r.  Chairman,  Christian  friends, — During  this  Conference  I  have  been  silent 
hcciiae  I  came  here  with  the  object  of  learning,  and  my  only  reason  for  speak- 
ing to-night  ia  that,  Uke  the  speaker  who  has  just  preceded  me, 
my  work  has  been  in  a  country  where  this  question  is  a  burning  ^^}*^^ 
J^tion.    I  am  labouring  in  South  Africa,  and  I  have  been  there         "  viowi. 
«*  twelve  yeara.    During  the  first  five  years  I  laboured  in  an  institution ;  and 
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from  my  own  experience  I  know  that  there  are  many  in  the  field  Ittbouring'' 
have  not  been  brought  face  to  face  with  this  great  question.  While  I  watJ 
labouring  at  that  institotion  I  did  not  have  thixS  question  brought  before  me,  bnt 
-when  I  went  into  the  niid$it  of  heatheniBm,  aod  laboured  ftmongst  tho  people  as 
I  am  doing  now,  I  waa  led  again  and  agjiin  to  think  Beriously  of  thia  question. 
And  my  own  conclusion  is  very  much  the  conclusion  of  the  former  speaker.  The 
best  way  I  think  that  I  can  bring  the  question  before  yon  is  by  narrating  one  or 
two  cases  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

I  have  at  present  in  my  ^lissionary  district  a  man  grown  np  in  heathenism 
who  holds  a  prominent  position.  He  is  chief  of  a  tribe  and  has  three  wivea,  and 
has  practically  accepted  Christianity.  He  has  gone  so  far  as  to  fall  upon  his 
knees  and  to  ask  God  to  forgive  his  sins  and  to  accept  him  and  make  him  His 
^^  own  child.  The  only  reason  that  hinders  him  from  coming  out 
chief  i^^ty  ^^*^'y  **  ^^^  ^  three  wives  are  middle-aged,  and  all  have  i^miliea, 

and  he  is  laxmght  face  to  face  with  this  question,  "If  I  join 
the  Church  and  become  baptised  I  will  have,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church, 
to  put  away  two  of  my  wives  ;  "  and  of  course  he  feels  his  pojntion.  It  is  very  hard 
for  him  to  put  them  on  one  side,  but  I  think  it  is  harder  still  for  the  two 
women  who  would  be  put  away.  The  wives  at  present  have  a  social  status,  they 
are  recognised  oa  the  wives  of  that  man,  but  if  they  are  put  away  there  is  no 
chance  of  their  being  married  again,  fox  I  have  not  heard  of  one  who  has  been 
put  away  being  accepted  by  another  hufthand  and  thus  being  provided  for. 
But  the  question  not  only  affects  the  husband,  and  not  only  the  wife,  but  I 
think  in  a  very  special  manner  it  affects  the  children  of  thos«  wives. 

I  have  in  my  Mission  district  a  very  worthy  elder.     In  his  heathen  daya 

he  had  three  wives,  and  when  he  became  converted  he  put  away  two  of  the 

wives  and  remained  with  the  first.    But  he  had  children  by  the  other  wives ; 

and,  while  one  of  these  other  wives  is  dead,  the  second  is  now  ft 

fcfSM^oArt.*  Christian,  and  her  children  are  Christians,  but  they  are  without 

the  fatherly  care  and  fatherly  attention  ;  and  there  is  great  danger 

of  these  Christians  wandering  away,  because  we  all  know  what  it  is  for  a  young 

man  to  live  in  his  father's  house  and  have  fatherly  f^re  shown  him  day  by  day. 

Although  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  done — and  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more 

yet— I  recognise  the  difficulty  of  this  matter.    It  is  a  moat  serious  question — 

a  question  that  calls  not  so  much  for  discussion  as  quiet  persevering  prayer 

to  the  Lord  that  He  might  show  us  the  vray  in  this  matter.     And  it  is  also 

difficult  in  this  way,  that  we  have  an  established  practice.    I  think  the  conoensos 

of  the  older  men  in  the  Mission  is  in  favour  of  the  practice  that  we 

'^Sf^**  already  have.     It  is  against  polygamy.     I  think  so,  from  all  my 

g^dii«r     intercourse  with  the  Missionaries.     Of  conrae.  experience  teacba 

many  lessons,  and  we  have  to  think  over  the  past  again  and 
again,  and  gather  lesRons  from  new  experience  to  deal  with  the  subject.  But 
since  we  have  an  established  practice  I  recognise  the  diflficulty  of  the  matter, 
and  I  therefore  entreat  all  that  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
they  will  make  this  a  matter  of  prayer.  There  is  another  thing  I  think  we 
ought  to  do,  and  with  this  I  will  close.  I  tliink  it  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be 
sent  down  and  discussed  in  all  our  native  Churches.  It  is  a  question  I  think  that 
for  myself  I  should  like  to  see  taken  up  and  discussed  by  the  native  brethren, 
like  our  good  father  on  the  platform  here,  who  can  look  at  this  question  from 
an  entirely  different  poijit  of  view  to  us  in  England.  I  should  like  to  hear  bis 
opinion  on  the  sabject. 

Bishop  Crowther,  D.D.  (C3I.S.,  of  the  Niger)  :  Mr.  Chainuan,  ladies,  and 

gentlemen, — The  matter  before  this  meeting  is  one  of  very  great  importance, 

and  it  is  one  which  ought  to  be  looked  at  and  judged  irom  a 

^riM'    ^'^^P^'^™^  point  of  view.    If  we  go  to  consult  the  leehnga  of  this 

^^     *  tribe  and  that  tribe  of  this  or  that  nation  and  leave  the  Word  of 

God  behind  we  shall  err.     Wo  may  as  well  save  all  the  people 

irbo  are  worshipping  imaginary  goda  instead  of  the  one  oply  tme  Gud.    liEj 
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iton,  and  the  opinioa  of  the  women  in  my  own  oonntry,  is  that  polygamy 
IS  s  misery  to  mankind.     You  consult  men's  feelings,  but  you  do  not  conaalt 
tbe  women  s.    Now  I  will  just  give  you  some  information  about  the  state  of 
things  in  Africa  where  1   come   from.      Whoever  has  witnessed  thia  I'fe  of 
polygamjr  would  never  veoture  to  support  or  commend  its  being  continued  at 
ill.    It  IS  an  evil.    Supposing  a  man  gets  married  to  one  wife,  and  then  he 
marries  another,  and  another,  until  he  has  five,  seven,  or  ten  wives.     When  he 
becomes  converted  he  is  received  only  with  one  wife,  but  the 
oibera  must  be  put  away.     And  we  have  witnessed  in  the  heart     '  f,^t*?*  ° 
of  the  country,  where  we  Misaionaries  go,  that  whore  there  are 
illegitimate  children  born  there  is  a  great  deal  of  heart-burning  between  the 
liauMnd  and  the  women.    This  is  a  fact.     And  why  ?    Man  was  not  made  to 
bare  so  many  wives  in  the  house.    If  you  understood  the  secret  of  the  thing 
you  would  never  advocate  a  man  having  more  than  one  wife. 

Another  thing  I  must  tell  you  is  this :  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  wives  of  these 
pdjgftmtsta  are  not  fed  by  their  husbands.    The  women  have  to  provide  for 
tltcnmelves.     Ton  have  only  to  go  to  New  Calabar  to  find  these 
poor  women,  the  wives  of  chiefs — these  polygamista-— being  obUged    How  proTida 
to  take  axes  and  go  into  the  forests  either  to  cut  wood  or  to  make      ^'     ^** 
1  fence ;  to  cut  bamboo  poles,  to  thatch  bouses,  while  others  again— I  am  talking 
of  the  women — have  to  go  out  in  their  canoes  to  fish,  and  one  or  two  may  have 
I  little  baby  on  their  backs.     They  have  to  paddle  out  and  catch  fish  to  support 
tiiemielTea  and  their  husbands.     Now,  is  such  a  state  of  things  as  tiiat  to  be 
•drocated  ?    My  dear  friends,  I  am  just  telling  you  all  this  that  you  may  see 
whit  ia  the  state  of  things.   Well,  under  the  ciroumatances  I  have  mentioned,  the 
mves  of  polygamists,  having  children,  are  not  fed  by  the  hustbands,  neither  are 
tbe  children.    The  children  are  not  taken  care  of  by  the  husband  at  all. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  would  aak  whether^  if  the  husband  dies,  you  think  these 
TQinen  Uve  ever  afterwards  in  misery.  No  ]  before  many  months  you  find  each 
of  them  will  get  a  husband. 

A  Hember :  May  I,  for  the  information  of  thii  Coiif erenoa,  be  permitted  to 
■k  Bishop  Crowther  a  very  important  question  ? 

The  Chairman :  Tea. 

The  Member :  WiU  you  tell  us,  please,  whether^  in  the  case  of  a  native  chief 
biTiDg  more  than  one  wife,  having  married  them  as  a  heathen, 
if  he  becomes  a  Christian,  would  you  compel  him  to  put  aside  all 
but  tbe  one  wife  before  he  ia  baptised  ?  and  whether,  on  the  other 
hind,  when  one  of  the  wives  becomes  a  Christian  first,  you  would  baptise  and 
recejre  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  such  a  woman,  ahe  being  the  wife  of  a 
bdtfaioi  hosband,  and  being  one  of  many  wives  ? 

Bishop  Crowther :  We  do  not  scruple  about  this.  If  a  chief  with  two  or  three 
*^vcs  were  to  come  we  should  say,  '•  If  you  wish  to  be  baptistsd  you  must  put 
smr  wives  away;"  and  if  he  did  not  we  should  not  baptise  them.  If  there  were 
Utiw  a  hundred  women  come  to  us,  being  the  wives  of  one  man,  we  should  bap- 
tiK  the  women,  because  we  should  know  that  they  had  no  choice  in  regard  to 
Damage ;  we  should  know  that  they  were  drawn  into  it,  and  that  they  could 
uthalp  it.     It  is  not  their  choice,  so  we  should  baptUe  them. 

At  the  reqnest  of  the  Chairman  the  meeting  engaged  in  prayer. 

Rev.  J.  Hndflon  Taylor  (China  Inland  MLision) :  Dear  brethren,— There  is  no 
object  before  us  whicii  requires  to  be  approached  in  a  more  prayerful  spirit  than 
^  and  1  am  exceedingly  thankful  that  our  Chairman  has  called  for  prayer,  I 
»Mt  oTit  to  China  lome  thirtj^-foiyr  years  ago,  holding  very  strongly  the  vieir 
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thut  I  suppose  moAt  bold,  namelj,  thai  everj  man  haviD^  more  than  one  wife,  \ 

^^  converted,  must  be  prepared  to  put  them  nside,    I  saw  l)efore  I  bad 

d^areof  »Swi  ^^^  ^^^  there  very  long  an  instance  in  which  a  man  was  converted 

'who  had  two  wives.  He  desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  Church » and 
he  wa«  told  that  in  order  to  be  admitted  he  must  put  one  of  hia  wives  away. 
'*  Well,*'  he  said,  '*may  I  take  my  choice,  because  my  second  wife  is  the  mother  of 
my  children^  and  my  first  wife  lias  no  children  ?  "  He  was  told  by  th©  Missionaries 
in  charge,  "  No,  you  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ;  the  woman  you  first  married 
18  your  wife,  and  your  only  wife.  You  never  have  been  married  to  the  other 
woman  \  these  children  are  illegitimate,  and  you  have  no  right  to  keep  her  or  to 
-jj,*ui  ^^^V>  them."  Well,  he  was  in  great  trouble  and  perplemty  and  did 
'  "*''  not  know  what  to  do.  His  own  feehng  was,  I  believe,  more  correct 
than  the  advice  he  got  from  his  Missionary  friends.  However,  at  last,  feeUng 
that  these  good  men,  who  had  com©  so  far  and  had  brought  knowledge  of  Chnst 
and  salvation,  must  be  right,  he  put  away  hia  wife  and  children,  and  con- 
demned them  practically  to  a  life  of  disgrace.  They  were  disowned.  Can  yon 
wonder  that  this  woman  had  a  bitter  hatred  of  Christ  and  ChriatianitT  ?  She 
B4ud,  "  Kthis  is  the  system  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  from  heaven."  I  believe  she 
was  right  ;  it  was  not  the  right  system,  and  it  was  not  from  heaven.  Finally, 
the  man  was  so  distressed  when  he  saw  hia  wife  and  children  pat  away  that  he 
gave  up  his  profession  and  went  back  to  her.  I  believe,  dear  friends,  that  hen 
a  profound  mistake  was  made. 

I  have  read  and  studied  the  Word  of  God  on  that  subject,  and  I  was  pleaaed 

to  see  in  a  pamphlet  the  other  evening  the  very  conclusion  that  I 
Bcrinture.     ^^^  many  others  have  been  led  to  express  here.     This  pamphlet  is 

a  brief  examination  of  th©  Old  and  New  Testament  Scriptures  on 
marriage,  polygamy,  and  concubinage.  There  is  one  sentence  in  it  which  give* 
you  briefly  the  conclusion  that  we  were  led  to  in  eonaidering  this  matter  :— 
"  Thousands  of  persons  were  speedily  converted  when  the  Holy  Ghost  csaa&  down, 
and  were  received  aa  members ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  before  they  were 
received  any  inquiry  was  made  as  to  their  previous  family  arrangements,  or  that 
any  who  were  found  to  be  the  husbands  of  more  than  one  wife,  were  constrained 
to  retain  only  one  and  to  put  the  others  away.  Neveitbelesa,"  says  the  author, 
"  without  violence  or  harshness  to  those  who  had  previously  been  entangled  with 
the  sins  of  polygamy,  its  speedy  extirpation  was  made."  The  effect  of  study  of 
Ihe  Old  Testament  will  lead  us  to  believe  that  polygamy  is  a  great  evil,  and  the 
Ntiw  Testament  is  most  pronounced,  that  the  will  of  God  is  that  one  husband 
^hall  only  marry  one  wife.  But  when  a  husband  has  married  more  than  one  wife 
before  he  knows  tliat  law,  what  is  to  he  done  ?    There  is  the  question.    In  China, 

as  a  rule,  a  man  marries  a  second  wife  because  there  ar©  no  children 

by  the  first  wife,  and  it  ia  thought  to  he  the  duty  of  th©  people,  at 

any  cost,  to  secure  legitimate  posterity.  These  women  are  lawfully 
married.  They  could  not  but  be  married  [  they  have  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
But  if  they  are  put  away  they  are  put  into  a  false  position,  and  very  few  of  them 
will  he  able  to  live  respectable  lives,  while  they  and  their  children  will  be  greatly 
lowered  in  the  estimation  of  all  around  them,  Are  we  to  make  the  children 
illegitimate,  and  let  them  go  with  the  wives  who  are  put  aside,  or  are  we  to  saj 
that  th©  husband  must  keep  the  children  and  train  them  ?  I  hold  that  there  us 
no  lawful  cause  to  put  away  a  wife  except  that  of  adultery. 

So  strongly  do  I  feel  on  this  question  that  if  a  man  were  to  come  and  say,  "I 
am  married  to  two  wives ;  I  am  preimred  to  put  one  away  ;  I  will  turn  her  out ; 
I  want  you  to  receive  me  and  baptise  me,"  1  should  tell  him  I  could  not  do 
it  under  the  circumstances.     This  matter  is  one  for  much  prayerful  consider* 

ation.     Might  I  suggest  that,  possibly,  in  different  countries  th© 

^ti^'ia   'I'^^stion  must  be  dealt  with  in  different  ways  ?     I  think  perhaps  we 

dSentnSd*.  ^^^'^  ^^een  talking  sometimes  in  a  general  sweeping  way,  forgetful 

'  that  there  may  be  very  great  differences  in  our  circumstancea.    For 

instance,  perhaps  those  who  hold  views  of  one  kind  about  education  are  quite 

right  with  regard  to  the  country  with  which  they  are  familiar,  yet  their  par* 
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line  of  action  might  become  quite  mmecsesaaiy  in  regard  to  another 
So  posiibly  the  polygamj  of  Africa  may  be  different  from  the  poly- 
China.    I  hold  that  holy  men  must  have  latitude,  and  seeking  God's 
I  do  the  best  they  can. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Bailey  (Secretary,  Missiog  to  Lepers  in  India)  :  Would  those 
^ntlemen  who  advocate  the  patting  away  of  all  wives  but  one  kindly  tell  us, 
j_What  would  they  do  with  the  remaining  w^ivea  ?     Second,  so  far  as  their 
ice  has  gone,  What  is  the  usual  fate  of  those  women   who  are  put 
Third,  When  a  woman  who  has  children  is  put  away,  to  whom  do  the 
I  go? 

7.  a  H.  V.  Gollmer  (C.M.8.,  from  Lagos,  West  Africa)  :    I  think  I 

leave  these  qucstiona  for  a  more  experienced  Missionary  than  myself  to 

s»rer.    We  have  heard  already  from  one  of  the  speakers  that  there  has  been, 

►  till  now,  a  recognised  rule  that  in  most  countries  polygamista  have  not  l>eou 

'"'ed  by  baptism  into  the  Church  ;  and  we  must  have  a  very  good  reason 

,  it  seems  to  me,  for  altering  that  rule.     We  ourselves,  as  Christians, 

EGod,  are  growing  more  and  more  into  the  light  of  His  truth,  and  enjoying 

[the  privileges  of  the  Gospel  than  some  of  our  forefathers  , 

1  we  want  to  bring  these  blessings  to  the  native  Churches.  iij-i,«  i^djud. 

at  to  pr^ch  a  full  Gospel  and  not  half  a  Gospel.     If  we 

)lygamy  into  our  Churches  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  it.    I  wiU  just  say 

t  although  I  have  not  had  much  experience  myself,  I  have  the  great 

and  honour  of  being  a  son  of  a  Missionary  who  was  associated  with 

Crowther  many  years  ago,  and  I  know  something  of  his  experience  and 

It  has  already  been  said  that  this  subject  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  religious 
of  native  Christians,  and  should  be  discussed  in  all  the  native  Churches. 
[  cut  inform  you   that  this  important  subject  has  been  already  . 

'  at  a  Diocesan  Conference  at  Lagos,  on  the  West  Coast  MtSTohirisii. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  Lag06  was  one  of  the  great  slave 

in  Africa.     Twelve  months  ago  there  was  this  Conference  held  to  con- 

qnestions  which  aifected  the  well-being  of  the  African   Church 

with  the  Church  of  England  especially  \  and  I  would  like  to  read  to 

■ew  cjctracts  from  one  of  the  addresses  by  a  native  gentleman,  a  Christian 

icaiiit  of  our  Church,  showing  you  a  native  view  of  the  subject,  and 

conclusion  that  was  come  to  ;   and  I  will    read    the  very  important 

nt  which  ia  to  bo  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  which, 

to  me.  is  an  answer  to  Bishop  Colcnso.    They  do  not  want  to  have  any- 

do  with  polygamy  in  that  part  of  West  Africa.     This  gentleman  says, 

all,  that  he  beheves,  and  many  other  people  in  the  Yoruba  country  believe 

liw,  that  originaliy  polygamy  was  not  the  custom  ;  and  BLshop  Crowther,  I 
ttunk,  will  b^  me  out  m  that  statement.     It  was  introduced  by  the  Moham- 

[The  quotation  was  too  long  for  insertion,  but  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
ttttttoriftl  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury; — 

^lUmoiuI  from  the  Yoruba  Division  of  the  Diocese  of  Sierra  Leone,  W.  Africa. 
*•  To  His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"May  it  please  your  Grace, — 

^  We,  the  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone,  English  and  African  Missionaries  of  the 

of  England,  engaged  in  Church  Misitionary  Society  work  in  the  Yoruba 

in  Western  Africa,  and  PaJitora  of  native  Churches,  desire  to  approach 

tac«,  and  to  record  our  firm  and  sincere  convictions,  grounded  on  practical 

nee  of  work  in  tliis  country,  on  the  subject  of  polygamy, 

^Vfe  have  heard  that  this  question  is  being  debated  in  the  Mother  Church, 

ire  are  hopeful  that  it  will  receive  its  due  attention  at  the  approaching 
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Cotxterenoe  of  Biahopi,  bnt  we  feel  oonstrained  at  once  to  express  our  Tiei 
l^mfttter. 

**  We  ooDsider  that  we  are  in  the  rerj  best  part  of  the  world  to  see  the  evi] 
of  tins  fystem ;  we  are  well  aod  painfnUj  aware  of  its  complications,  and  we 
dearir  aee  how  it  hinders  oar  efforts  in  the  matter  of  evangeheation. 

"Polygamy  is  to  this  part  of  the  world  what  ancient  heathen  systems  of 
belief  are  in  India  and  China.  It  forms  the  principal  barrier  in  onr  way.  W« 
believe  that  to  remove  it,  however,  in  the  way  that  some  would  suggest,  would  be 
to  remove  all  test  of  sincerity  and  whole-heartedneas  in  embracing  the  Chtistuu] 
fidth,  and  thus  lead  to  the  admission  of  a  very  weak  and  heterogeneous  body  of 
converts  ;  and  we  are  certain  that  the  effect  of  any — the  leasts— compromise  in 
the  view  hitherto  maintained  of  the  Christian  marriage-tie,  would  be  a  great  Wow 
to  Christian  morality  in  these  parts. 

**  We  respectfully  request  our  ecdeaiaatical  leaders  to  give  forth  a  united 
utterance  on  this  subject,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  we  are  of  opinion  that  for  it  to 
be  treated  as  an  open  question  is  in  itself  a  weakness  to  the  Church,  and  nti 
additional  difficulty  to  us  in  oar  very  arduous  efforts  for  Chhsttan  purity  in  thiB 
part  of  Africa. 

^^  We,  who  sign  this  memorial,  are  in  Conference  assembled  at  Lagos,  in 
the  Southern  Division  of  the  Diocese  of  Sierra  Leone,  a  Conference  convened 
by  the  Bishop  to  consider  this  and  other  matters,  and  we  are  present  u 
reprepentatives,  lay  and  clerical,  from  various  parts  of  this  Yoruba  country, 

*^  Wa  are,  your  Grace's  humble  Servants  in  Jesus  Christ, 

(Signed)        "  Ernest  Graham,  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 
"James  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of  Lsgos/ 
&c.,  «&c,,  &c.f  &c. 

Here  follow  the  names  of  eighteen  clergy,  of  whom  four  are  European  oA 
fourteen  African,  also  the  names  of  the  twenty-five  lay  members  of  Ui« 
Conference.] 

Eer.  James  Calvert :  My  dear  friends, — It  was  stated  the  other  day  i 
the  members  of  all  the  Missionary  Societies  were  of  one  mind.  That  is  altogeti 
incorrect.  I  think  we  should  act  wisely  if  we  resorted  to  common  sense  in  ' 
^^  matter,  because  polygamy  is  so  manifestly  an  evil  that  it  oogbt 

^Sto'polvSS.  ***  ^  grappled  with,  overcome,  and  put  aside,  like  all  other  abomin- 
i»«y»»™y'  ^^^Qj^  ^i^g^i  exist.  We  cannot  tamper  with  this  polygamy.  I  have 
never  known  any  individual  get  on  in  the  least  in  his  religion  who  refused  to 
abandon  every  wife  but  one.  I  have  found  that  the  natives  have  a  conscience, 
and  they  feel  that  it  is  wrong  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  made  them,^-one  man 
and  one  woman  at  the  beginning, — and  it  is  manifestly  an  impropriety  that  they 
have  been  led  into  ;  and  that  they  have  transgressed  against  God  and  lived  in 
darkneas.  The  native  Christians  are  generally  enabled  to  give  up  all  their  wivea 
bnt  one.  It  is  true  that  some  of  them  woald  like  to  give  up  the  entire  lot,  and 
have  another  woman  altogether,  bat  that  we  have  objected  to. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  a  man  keeping  to  the  first  wife  and  leaving 
all  the  others,  he  is  no  more  married  to  the  first  than  he  is  to  the  other 
women.  He  never  takes  any  of  them  saying  that  they  would  live  together  "  till 
death  did  them  part."  He  takes  one  and  then  another.  But  the  question  is, 
-  j^'^'^'  ^^^^  ^  done  with  the  remaining  wives  ?  When  the  King  wu 
~^^^^|^  converted  he  chose  one  and  was  married  to  her,  and  was  faithful  to 
'her  for  twenty- nine  years.  What  became  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
women  ?  it  nmy  be  asked.  They  were  married  to  the  persons  who  ought  to  have 
had  them  years  before.  These  women  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  good  wivea, 
and  their  husbands  were  industrious  and  took  care  of  them.  With  regard  to  the 
children,  the  women  generally  had  them.  The  chief  had  had  many  wives,  bnt 
kept  only  the  one  he  was  married  to  and  all  their  children.  I  believe  that  if 
ire  talk  this  over,  and  are  determined  to  stick  to  the  Scriptures  and  to  oommon* 
lensoj  we  shall  &nd  that  polygamy  will  vanish  as  all  other  aina  vanisli. 
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Kew.  TraHCis  H.  James  (B.M.8.,  from  Cblna) :  Yini  of  bQ  lei  me  aay  that 
tfaub    of    us    advocate   polygamy.     It  does  seem   impossible  to 


•ome  things  clear,"  especiaQv  if  people  do  not  wish  to  gee  '^^'*'  ^  ^^^^^ 
tiwm.    Now,  not  in  every  case  do  the  wives  earn  the  food  for      "^^i^T^ 
tbeiT  hnsbanda.     They  do  not  in  China.    It  haa  been  denied  by 
Chinese  l^linionaries  Uiat  these  women  are  wives. 

Let  me  ^ve  yoo  some  facts.  In  the  imperial  temples  of  China,  on  the 
tiblei  by  which  the  Emperor  is  wonihipped.  you  will  find  mentioned  the  Empress 
ind  aU  the  concubines.  They  are  something  more  than  concubines,  and  they 
onset  lightly  be  put  away.  If  they  are  discarded  they  are  taken  and  kept  in 
iipeeial  part  of  the  palace  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  can  never,  however, 
bpocnne  the  wives  of  another.  The  common  word  for  *'  lady  "  in  China  is 
"  hitai/'and  the  first  wife  is  called  the  "  taitai."  The  second  is  called  *'  e-tai-tai," 
ifUdi  Eimilarity  of  designation  is  another  proof  that  these  women  are  something 
moro  than  concubines,  that  they  are  in  fact  wives.  The  Chinese  conscience  does 
oot  look  upon  them  aa  concubines,  but  as  women  in  a  far  more  honourable 
sition. 

Again,  it  ia  sometimea  assnmed  that  we  do  not  want  to  keep  to  the  Scrip- 
We  do  keep  to  it.  It  is  an  unfair  thing  to  assume  that  those  who  take 
I  other  side  of  the  question  are  wishing  to  depart  from  the  Scripture.  We 
>  DO  wish  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  I  think  a  common-sense  inter- 
ation  of  the  Scripture,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  is 
inly  on  our  side.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  rules  made  iBt«pret»tioa 
^'  or  fifty  years  ago.  We  want  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  its  ""cnptur*. 
dearest  passages,  and  when  we  have  that  we  are  safe.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  nnist  not  appeal  to  feelings.  There  are  feelings  and  feelings.  There  are 
letilii^  we  do  not  wish  to  conaider  or  countenance  ;  but  I  maintain  that  we 
bve  a  right  to  listen  to  the  feeling  of  justice,  mercy,  and  compassion,  and 
n  are  wrong  if  we  do  not  go  according  to  them.  I  believe  that  iu  the  sight  of 
oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  those  who  are  in 
tbe  position  of  my  opponents  to-night  are  wrong,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  come 
•MO  when  they  wiE  heartily  repeat  and  change  their  way  of  dealing  with  this 
matter. 

Bey.  FanllU  Kammerer  (Basle  Missionary  Society,  from  ChmA) :  AU  I 
va&t«d  to  say  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  previous  speaker  about  this 
qaestion.     I  only  want  to  add  that  the  Basle  Mission  has  settled 
this  qnestion  in  this  way :  We  admit  polygamist«  to  the  conprega-  BMiei^^aa. 
tions,  but  not  to  any  ofiScial  post.     We  never  allow  anything  like 
that,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  Scripture  against  this  method.     The 
Bjule  Mis&ion  has  experience  in  Africa,  India,  and  China,  and  this  has  been  the 
eonclxiaion  of  all  the  experience  met  with  in  these  three  fields  ;  but  I  believe  there 
iM  a  great  difference  between  polygamy  i«  Africa  and  in  China.     I  have  discussed 
this  question  with  my  fellow  brethren  from  Africa. 

I  hejird  from  them  that  a  negro  wife  is  quite  content  when  she  has  one  child 
by  her  hns^Jand,  to  leave  the  husband  with  her  child,  and  cam  her  livelihood. 
Thi«  was  what  was  told  me  by  an  African  Missionary,  but  1  am  very  sorry  that 
such  a  length  of  time  is  devoted  to  this  question,  for  there  are  many  others 
vhich  should  have  been  discussed  in  this  Conference ;  one  for  instance  being  the 
betrothal  of  infants  in  China,  which  is  a  very  important  question. 
I  believe  this  question  has  been  neglected  too  much  by  some  Mission- 
aries in  China.  The  Basle  I^Iissiou  had  very  much  difficulty 
dt«ccastoff  this  question,  the  Mic^sionaries  not  being  unanimous.  I  will  ask  some 
of  the  Chinese  Missionaries  who  may  speak  after  me,  to  give  us  their  opinions 
upon  this  question.  We  have  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  customs  of 
Tarious  natiooH.  We  have  difficulty  in  dcalinfj  with  them,  and  we  are  not  to  look 
Co  e«e  wb^tJier  they  are  coiuucli  «1  with  idolatry  or  not ;  and  the  iKtrofhal  of 
infanta  n,  i  believe,  connected  with  idolatry,  because  it  rules  in  their  ancontral 
trorsliip  ;  so  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  as  to  allowing  the  betrothal  of  infanta  to 


Qb  botn>th«l 
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any  whio  are  coimected  with  our  Churches,  because  much  mischief  might  accruet ' 
I  would  ask  you  to  give  ua  some  information  about  this  matter. 

A  Member  :  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  I  would  say  that  my 

reaaon  for  asking  to  be  permitted  to  speak  was  not  ttat  I  wished  to  ftiy  anything,' 

about  polygamy,  but  about  slavery.     I  was  the  very  man,  I  believe,  who  suggested 

that  we  Bbould  have  a  meeting  to  continue  tliis  discussion  and  to  extend  the 

subject  to  slavery.     The  petition  was  sent  in  at  my  suggestion,  but  the  subject 

of  slavery,  curiously  enough,  is  left  out.     \\'ith  regard  to  polygamy 

-^"^.^     I  will  only  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  practice  of  our 

]J^22^    Norwegian  Missionary  Society  haa  been  the  same  as  that  of  the 

Berlin  Society,  as  stated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merenaky,  and  further 

explained  by  his  friend  here  this  evening. 

Rev,  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D. :  I  vrill  say  first  of  all  that  I  am  exceedingly 

glad  that  the  right  reverend  father  behind  me  (Bishop  Crowther)  has  made  a 

speech  on  this  subject,     I  can  freely  argue  with  bis  speech,  but  I  hope  I  shall 

say  nothing  which  will  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  very  profound  respect 

which  I  and  others  have  for  him,  as  one  who  has  been  and  is  greatly  atlmirod 

and  loved.    I  think  hia  views  on  thia  subject  are  utterly  wrong. 

of  poiTginy.    Fi^t  of  all  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  in  some  way  or  other  we 

have  less  hatred  and  less  sense  of  the  evil  of  polygamy  than  he  bos. 

I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  one  member  of  this  Conference  who  does  not  as 

thoroughly  detest  and  abhor  polygamy,  and  is  not  as  certain  of  the  perfect  evil 

of  it  as  the  right  reverend  father  himself.     He  seems  to  assume  that  we  have  to 

require  of  our  professed  converts  the  renunciation  of  all  sins  except  this  one  sin, 

which  we  are  to  allow  them  to  retain. 

I  can  scarcely  deny  that  some  who  spoke  on  my  side  of  the  question  may 
have  given  something  like  a  countenance  to  thia,  but  certainly  that  is  not 
my  view  of  the  matter.  I  myself  would  not  baptist  a  man  or  admit  him  to 
baptism  who  did  not  confess  his  sin  of  polygamy  as  a  sin  committed  against 
nature — and  against  the  light  of  nature  which  he  possessed,  although  he  had 
not  the  light  of  the  Oospel — and  if  1  baptised  him  it  would  bo  with  the 
understancung  that  I  should  debar  him  for  ever  from  holding  any  office  in 
the  Christian  Church.  I  would  say,  "You  renounce  idolatry  and  aU  tb«  sinful 
habits  you  have  formed  ;  but  you  are  bound  to  retain  the  obligations  which  you 

had  incurred  as  a  heathen  man  ;  you  came  under  obligation  to  these 

Hn*l»»nr*    women,  and  these  obligatioos  you  must  fulfil ;  they  are  an  evil 

'      li^kL       you  have  brought  upon  yourself  by  your  sin.''    Polygamy  is  an 

evil,  an  unspeakable  evil,  and  that  evil  he  must  bear  on  account  of 
his  sin,  just  as  the  drunkard  must  bear  the  evil  ho  brought  upon  himself 
through  drunkenness.  I  cannot  release  him  by  conniving  at  an  injustice.  I 
should  hold  him  to  be  bound  to  do  hia  duty  towards  those  women,  and  if  he 
refused  to  do  this  and  put  them  all  away  but  one,  or  if  he  put  every  one  away, 
I  say  he  would  commit  sin  against  God,  and  bring  scandal  upon  the  Christian 
name. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (of  the  Bengal  Army) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian 
friends, — You  have  had  the  ministeri^  view  of  the  case,  and  now  I  will  bike  it 
up  from  the  profession  ad  point  of  view— at  least,  I  will  deal  with  the  subject 
according  to  my  professional  knowledge.  Mohammedanism  has  permeated  th« 
whole  of  the  East  One  gentleman  alluded  to  it  just  now,  and  I  may  say  that 
Mohammedanism  will  rule  the  whole  world  by  getting  the  bridle  rein  of 
sensaality. 

Polygamy  is  the  custom  of  Eastern  countries,  and  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to 
oak  these  men  to  give  up  all  but  one  wife  when  they  come  into  the  Churoh,  it  is 
mot  to  be  a  question  of  whether  it  is  to  be  the  one  by  whom  they  have  had 
fshildren.  I  put  that  on  one  side.  That  is  not  the  point.  I  say  it  is  the  ques- 
tiou  as  to  whom  they  were  first  married^  that  woman  is  the  maU'S  wife,  and 
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erety  one  else  is  not  his  wife,  and  these  people  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  this 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  God. 

Bflv.  6.  Smith  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  I  have 
been  a  Missionary  for  f idly  thirty  years,  and  the  Church  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected consists  of  Chinese  converts  and  commanicants,  the  latter 
naxQjbering  three  thousand  five  hundred  odd,  and  with  another  ^^^^I'SI^^ 
Chuch  united  with  us,  more  than  four  thousand  communicants.  *  iadhUuu 
Well,  during  all  these  years  the  uniform  practice  of  this  Church 
has  been  to  exclude  polygamists,  and  this  has  helped  to  maintain  the  purity  of 
the  Church,  and  is  no  barrier  to  the  conversion  of  the  Chinese.  I  must  explain 
aboat  the  Chinaman  and  his  wives.  There  are  what  are  called  wives,  and  also 
concubines,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  a  Chinese  mandarin  to  have  a  wife  from 
each  of  the  eighteen  provinces  in  China,  and  as  many  concubines  as  he  can  afford 
to  snpport.  Polygamy  is  very  common  among  the  higher  circles,  but  i  venture 
to  say  from  my  own  experience  that  a  man  who  indulges  in  polygamy  goes 
against  the  conscience  of  the  Chinese.  I  have  had  it  pointed  out  that  a  man, 
vhen  he  became  wealthy  and  took  a  second  wife,  whUe  he  was  rising  in  the 
acale  of  wealth  was  falling  in  the  scale  of  morality.  I  believe  that  we  have  the 
consciences  of  the  people  on  our  side  when  we  oppose  polygamy. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Christ,  as  the  law  of  His  Church,  that  we  are  to  return  to 
the  original  law  given  in  the  beginning  ;  and,  I  hold  that  it  is  most  important 
for  the  future  of  the  Church  of  Chriist,  that  its  foundation  be  laid  on  social 
purity.  Tliere  may  be  what  appears  to  be  severity  gt  first.  When  Peter  said, 
"  Far  be  it  from  Thee  to  do  such  a  thing,"  the  Master  answered,  "  Thou 
nvourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  of  man."  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
the  appeals  to  the  love  of  God  to  sanction  polygamy.  I  believe  such  appeals  to 
be  an  utter  misrepresentation  of  the  meaning  of  Soipture.  God  is  a  holy  God, 
as  well  as  a  Qod  of  love.  I  was  deeply  grieved  to  hear  the  sentiments  expressed 
bjr  a  man  holding  such  a  position  as  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor.  When  he  told  us  the 
iiary  about  the  woman  who  was  put  away  by  her  husband,  and  then  suffered 
all  the  hardships  that  she  did,  I  cannot  but  say  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
case  was  mismanaged. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  in  China  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
for  a  woman  to  get  a  husband ;  the  great  difficulty  is  for  a  man  to  get  a  wife ; 
mi  if  a  woman  is  put  away,  she  can  get  a  dozen  men  to  choose  .^^^j^ 
from,  if  she  wish,  without  trouble.     So  that  it  is  not  a  fair  repre-  ^^'Jf^Sdna. 
aentation  of  the  thin^  to  say,  "  She  is  an  outcast  when  put  away.  ^^ 
Her  former  husband  is  still  bound  to  care  for  her  welfare."    Now,  coming  to 
another  poinl^  we  have  heard  from  Africa  (Bishop  Crowther),  we  have  h^rd 
frcnn  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  from  other  places  how  the  work  has  been  done. 
Polygamy  has  been  banished  from  the  Church  in  these  parts  and  elsewhere, 
and  tiie  Church  is  flourishing,  and  that  shows  that  it  is  practicable.    It  has  been 
found  to  be  successful,  for  the  Church  becomes  prosperous. 

Bev.  JohiL  Mackenzie  (L.M.S.,  from  Bechuanaland)  :  I  will  speak  to  you 
abont  a  part  of  Africa  that  has  not  been  alluded  to  this  evening — Bechuanaland 
and  Basutoland.    The  native  custom  there  has  always  been,  ataongst  ^^,.„,„,,,^ 
iho  great  majority  of  the  people,  for  one  man  to  have  but  one  w3e.  ^^JJJJJJ*"^ 
Polygamy  is  like  a  man  who  purchases  a  carriage ;  it  is  an  indication 
of  rising  in  society.    According  to  a  man's  rising  in  society  so  is  the  number  of 
his  wives. 

When  a  man  takes  a  second  wife,  and  then  a  third,  he  at  once  makes  pro- 
Tision  for  each  one  of  these  women.    In  the  case  of  a  wealthy  man,  he  gives 
them  cattle  and  servants,  and  surrounds  each  of  them  with  aU  that  makes  a 
separate  establishment.     We  have  unfortunately  called  all  those  p^^^^- 
people  wives,  bringing  down  that  beautiful  English  word.    They  ^^SSwItm. 
themselves  consider   that   there  is  only  one  wife,  and  the  others 
4o  not  occupy  her  position.    The  custom  was  that  while  a  i^»althy  man  had  a 
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Domber  of  ihem^  he  bad  only  one  wife,  concerning  whose  childiren  no  proyision 
needed  to  be  made.  Her  children  were  the  heirs  at  law  ;  and  the  man  did  not 
make  proTision  for  them  in  the  sense  in  which  he  made  provision  for  the  others. 
When  he  died,  if  he  had  not  made  provision  for  the  issue  of  the  smaller  wives, 
of  eonrse  they  would  get  nothing  ;  so  that  the  social  standing  of  these  women 
speaks  for  itself. 

It  is  now  a  ^reat  many  years sinoe  Christianity  went  into  Becbaanaland,  borne 
by  Bobert  Moffat,  followwl  b^  Livingstone,  and  by  others  who  passed  through 

those  difficulties  m  their  time.     There  is  now  a  Christian  influenoo 

*■* ■  ^"""^ ^  in  that  part  of  the  world  ;  and  if  any  one  were  to  bring  the  new 

lltffitMi    doctrine  there  he  would  have  no  chance  whatever,  on  account  of 

l,iviBgataBa.    ^c  public  opinion  of  the  country  already  created.     The  course  to 

pursue  has  already  been  decided  there,  where  Christianity  has  been 
so  long  established.  A  frieudiy  settlement  is  always  made  as  regards  the  children, 
and  also  as  r^ards  the  women.  They  do  not  lose  caste,  and  certainly  the 
children  do  not,  because  according  to  the  heathen  arrangement  they  belong  to 
the  father,  and  are  as  dignified  after  the  man  becomes  a  Christian  aa  they  were 
before.  Polvgamista  showing  interest  in  Christianity  should  be  helped  in  every 
way,  and  treated  with  consideration  and  patience.  But  their  place  was  the 
catochnmen^s  class  ;  the  water  of  baptism  did  not  belong  to  them. 

A  Ke^ber :  But  do  they  keep  the  provision  that  he  makes  for  them  ?  ^M 

Ber.  J.  Xackeiude :  They  do  ;  and  when  the  man  dies  they  are  surrounded 
by  the  property  he  has  left  to  the  woman,  their  mother,  and  it  ia  theirs.  And 
I  may  say,  with  referesoe  to  this  matter,  no  practical  difficulty  ever  occurred  in 
my  own  experience,  now  extending  over  some  twenty-eight  years. 

B6T.  Jolm  Hewlett  (LJf  .8.,  from  Benares) :  Mr.  Chairman,— It  seems 
evident  from  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  by  onr  African  brethren  that  the 
difficulties  they  have  experienced  in  dealing  with 'this  question  are  different  from 
those  met  with  in  India  and  China.  After  a  great  deal  of  serioos,  painful,  and 
prayerful  thought,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  under  certain  drcumstancca 
it  is  not  required  that  a  man,  who  has  more  wives  than  one,  should,  before 
embracing  Christianity,  put  away  all  his  wives  except  one, 

Now  the  question  in  India  is  narrowed  down  very  much.  The  Christian 
Marriage  Act  prevents  polygamy  after  embracing  Christianity.      Then  again 

there  is  no  question  about  concubinage.  No  one,  of  course,  would 
^*<™^  wish  to  baj^tise  a  man  that  kept  a  oomcnbine,  a  woman  whose  le^ 
"^"^Jfr"  status  as  wife  was  not  acknowledged.     But  there  are  cases  of  the 

following  kind  in  India.     A  man  who  baa  one  wife  and  no  children 
often  takes  an  additional  wife  with  the  hope  of  having  children  by  her.     That 
ia  looked  upon  as  a  respectable  thing  in  India.     It  is  quite  l^al.     The  Indian_ 
eoBadenoe  does  not  revolt  against  it.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  regarded  as  pc    ~ 
fectly  bomonrahle.    But  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  man  who  has  two  wiv 
becomes  ooQTinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity',  and  wishes  to   be   bapt' 
Scnne  Jdanoiiaries  would  tell  him  that  he  cannot  be  baptbed  unless  be 

away  his  second  wife,  although  she  may  have  had  children  by  &im.^ 
"JJJJI**'  Other  Missionaries  would  take  the  opposite  view,  and  I  have  been 

compelled  to  take  that  view.  I  feel  that  the  woman  has  rights  as 
mudi  as  the  man.  A  good  deal  of  the  discussion  here  this  evenii^  has  assumed 
that  it  is  only  the  hnaband  who  has  rights,  and  that  his  advantages  only  should 
be  considered.  But  as  all  his  wives,  who  married  him  in  good  faith,  aooording  to 
tiaeUvaml  santiment  of  the  ooantry,  have  they  not  rights  as  much  as  he  ?  They 
did  no  ynaa^^  aooocding  to  their  n^t,  in  manyinff.  In  fact— in  India  they 
bsvo  no  cboioe  in  the  mattei^-marriage  is  arranged  fior  them  by  their  parents. 

As  to  the  children,  the  husband  could  keep  them,  I  suppose,  but  tbezs^ 

tb^  wonM  be  deprived  of  the  mother^  love  and  care.     Have  tbe^ 

no  rights?     I  believe  that  their  potting  away  of  the  wife  unde^ 
tbese  ftiimiastonces  is  revolting  to  all  onr  be-t  feeling  ;  and  if  so^  are  not  the^T' 
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revolting  to  the  feelings  of  the  God  of  love  ?  Well,  such  a  man  sometimes  really 
embraces  Christianity.  Bat  it  has  been  asked,  "  Would  you  not  only  baptise 
iQch  a  man,  but  also  receive  him  into  Church  fellowship  1 "  Yes,  as  our  dear 
friend  Dr.  Smith  says,  but  I  would  not  give  him  any  office  m  the  Church,  because 
he  ihonld  sufFer  in  consequence  of  having  erred,  though  in  ignorance. 

There  is  another  point :  It  has  been  asked,  but  not  answered,  "  Would  you 
admit  all  the  wives  oi  such  a  man  into  Church  fellowship  )  "  To  that  I  say,  Yes. 
If  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  wives  were  truly  converted,  I  wonld  admit 
them  into  Church  fellowship. 

Eer.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.)  :  I 
regret  very  much  to  have  heard  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
gentlemen  who  are  so  old  in  Missionary  work.  It  places  me,  in  my  opinion,  in  a 
very  awkward  position,  but  I  have  a  very  firm  decision  on  this  question.  I  think 
if  we  kept  pace  with  the  New  Testament  Scripture  we  should  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  how  to  decide  this  question.  Let  the  teaching  of  the  Son  of  God  m 
our  guide,  and  we  shall  always  keep  right.  I  fear  that  sometimes  we  let  our  zeal 
mn  away  with  our  best  judgment  m  this  matter. 

The  very  first  difficulty  that  met  our  Society,  some  eight  years  ago,  when  they 
(^lened  the  Mission  Station  in  West  Central  Airica  was  this  ^&ry  question,  as  to 
whether  we  should  admit   polygamists  into   our  Churches.    Having  sufferod 
to  a  ^reat  extent  in  the  United  States  from  the  allowance  of 
this  bnd  of  thing  we  met,  and  decided  emphatically,  "  No ;  *h®«^^S!?w  2  a 
Ooniel  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  allow  polygamy  in  His  Churoh.'^^^jj^'** 
And  I  feel  so  to-day,  and  whatever  you  may  decide  for  India  or 
Africa,  I  am  here  to  appeal  to  you  in  the  interests  of  millions  of  coloured  people 
in  America  who  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  evangelisation  of  Africa.    I  say  for 
God's  sake  do  not  make  such  a  provision  for  Africa  as  to  allow  polygamists 
into  the  Church.    We  do  not  want  it.    The  Africans  themselves  do  not  want  it. 
Our  principle  of  Missionary  work  is  based  on  this,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a 
few  firm  Christians  with  clean  moral  principles,  who  will  hold  up  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God,  than  to  have  a  multitude  who  have  sin  mixed 
np  in  them.    Let  me  tell  you  that  if  we  want  to  convert  the  world  to  Christ,  if 
we  want  a  Churdi  that  will  shine  out  "  as  clear  as  the  sun  and  as  fair 
IS  the  moon,  and  be  as  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,"  against    *^^^^J"* 
every  sin,  that  Church  must  be  purged  from  sin,  and  polygamy  is 
one  of  the  worst  and  most  demoralising  of  sins.    May  I  ask  that  whatever  you 
may  decide  for  India  or  for  China,  do  not  make  any  provision  for  Africa,  that 
dear  old  country  which  I  love,  to  admit  polygamists  into  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

Hr.  Edward  Whitwell  (Kendal) :   I  just  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as 
a  Christian  outside  Missionary  work.    We  are  told  by  the  Apostle  that  if  a  man 
is  married  to  an  unconverted  woman  he  is  not  to  put  her  away.    Now  we  all 
know  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  Christian  to  marry  an  unconverted  woman,  but  when 
in  ignorance  they  are  married,  and  the  man  subsequently  becomes 
eoDverted,  he  is  not  to  put  his  wife  away  ;  therefore  I  argue  that    i_,JJjjjJ^ 
the, same  principle  will  apply  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  our  dear    *''*^""*^ 
brethren  from  China.      They  married  two  wives  in  their  ignorance — before 
they  were  converted.    Just  the  same  then  as  this  unconverted  man  and  woman 
were  married,  now  that  he  becomes  converted  the  converted  man  is  to  continue 
Bring  with  the  unconverted  woman  and  not  put  her  away.    I  think   the 
atgoment  applies. 

The  meeting  concluded  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  H.  Grattan  GtiiimesB. 
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FOUBTH   SbSSION. 

MISSIONARY  METHODS. 

(4)  DEALING  WITH  FORMS  OF  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF, 

Adaptation  of  methods  to  different  forms  of  religions  thought,  (a)  Unrefonned 
Churches,  (6)  Ancestral  Religion  (Confucianism),  (e)  MohammedaaiBm,  (<0 
Brahmanism,  (e)  Buddhism,  (/)  Fetish  worship. 

{Tuesday  afternoon^  June  VZth,  in  the  Annexe^ 

Chairman,  J.  Bevan  Biaithwaite,  Esq 
Acting  Secietary,  Ifr.  B.  BroomhalL 

HigoihOeiieral  Haig  offered  prayer. 

The  ChairmaTi :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — ^I  have  felt  it  to  he  a 
great  privilege  to  have  any  part,  however  small,  in  a  Conference 
vutMMof  of  this  kind.  The  snhjects  presented  to  us  are  so  vast 
■obj^et*.  that  we  might  he  in  danger  of  heing  led  away  into  too 
discursive  a  discussion,  and  I  have  heen  exceedingly  anxious  that  we 
should  keep  to  that  which  is  really  practical  and  serviceable  to  the 
great  cause  for  which  we  are  met  here. 

I  have  thought  that  in  the  few  words  I  venture  to  address  to 
this  meeting,  I  could  not  hold  up  a  better  model  for  Missionaiy 
The  KuieDMy  effort  than  the  Apostle  divinely  called  and  raised  iq* 

iBodeL  for  us  Gtentiles.  In  his  character  and  in  his  work  we 
may  see  very  much  that  is  practically  applicable  to  our  present 
duty  even  in  this  age  of  the  world  ;  his  call,  his  dedication,  keeping 
to  one  thing, — "  This  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  that 
are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  to  those  that  are  before — J  press 
toward  the  mark," — and  his  sympathy  for  souls.  His  great  motto 
was,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross 
Botte.  ^^  ^^^  j^^^^  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucified 
unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world."  The  same  Holy  Spirit  that 
taught  him  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  same  adorable  Bedeemeri 
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will  brm^  hb  in  the  power  of  the  same  faith,  to  share  in  the  same 
Wessed  victory.  Let  this  he  the  motto  which  we  take  np  -^^j^^^j^ 
afresh  even  at  this  honr,  as  we  each  make  it  an  honr  of 
renewed  consecration  to  onr  Lord  and  Master,  '^  God  forhid  that 
I  shoTild  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by 
vhom  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world.  There 
are  two  Papers  to  be  read  this  afternoon.  The  first  will  be  read  by 
the  Bev.  B.  S.  Ashton,  B.A. 

PAPER. 

1.  Bt  thb  Bey.  B.  S.  Ashton,  B.A.  (Secretary,  Evangelical 
Continental  Socie^). 

The  best  method  of  evangelisation  in  Romish  lands. 

The  end  sought  by  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is^  I  presume, 
a  practical  one.  Evangelisation  is  the  presentation  and  enforcement 
of  the  Gospel  and  its  claims.  And  the  question  is  not,  should  this 
oliiect  be  amied  at  by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  and  religious 
literature,  or  by  preaching  and  visitation.  In  every  country  all 
Bnch,  and  perhaps  other,  methods  will  be  adopted,  and  in  such  ways 
and  proportions  as  are  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  countries 
and  of  their  peoples,  their  state  of  enlightenment,  and  the  kinds  of 
Mission  work  rendered  possible  by  the  laws  or  by  the  rulers. 

The  question  is  this.  How  can  the  Grospel  be  most  suitably  pre- 
sented, with  a  view  to  its  ready  and  hearty  acceptance,  to  people 
brought  up  amid  the  errors  of  Rome,  and  in  complete  ikeqwitioa 
ignorance  of  the  real  teaching  of  the  Scriptures.  In*oi>e«iuwep6d. 
other  words.  How  is  the  Gospel  message  to  be  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  Romanists  ? 

In  proceeding  to  study  this  question  it  will  be  well  to  inquire 
whether  the  Apostles  and  first  preachers  of  the  Gt)spel  adapted  their 
methods  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  people  whom  they  addressed. 
Their  audiences  were  very  various — Jews  and  proselytes  of  Jewish 
ie%ion ;  Athenians  with  their  philosophical  habits ;  Corinthians, 
the  devotees  of  sensual  pleasure;  Romans,  energetic  and  imperious ; 
Egyptians,  lovers  of  mystic  rites;  and  also  the  less  civilised  or 
even  barbarous  peoples  of  Libya  and  of  the  British  Islands. 
Then,  too,  the  men  themselves  differed  in  temperament  and  in 
intellectual  power.  There  were  in  the  Apostolic  band  a  Peter 
and  a  Paul,  a  John  and  a  James,  and  among  the  first  preachers 
in  Apollos  and  a  Tunothy.  Their  mode  of  preaching  would, 
of  course,  depend  on  the  bent  of  their  mind,  and  we  may 
piesume  also  on  the  inteUectual  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
audiences  to  be  addressed.  The  reports  of  Paul's  preaching  in 
the  course  of  his  Missionary  journeys,  brief  and  summary  as  they 
are,  tend  to  confirm  this  presumption.  Certainly,  his  sermons  did 
not  always  follow  the  same  method.    The  discourse  delivered,  ta. 
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the  synagogne  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia  contrasts  with  that  on  Mars' 
Hill.  Iq  Thessalonica  on  three  Bncceaeive  Sabbath  days  Paol 
reasoned  out  of  the  Scriptures  respecting  Christ,  in  order  to  show 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  none  otlier  than  this  Christ ;  while 
before  Agrippa  he  set  forth  his  own  conversion  and  call  to  the  great 
work  of  preaching  the  GrospeL  Adaptation  waa  surely  one  element 
in  the  succeas  of  his  preaching. 

Guided  by  this   example    we    may   safely   conclude   that   the 

preacher's   or   evangelist's   duty  is   to  studj   the  position   of  his 

hearers  in  relation  to  the  truths  of  Christianity,    He  will  not  think 

Adfcptition,   that  an  address  adapted  to  people  surrounded  from  child- 

oaiciut7.  iiood  with  more  or  less  of  Christian  notions  and  influences 
would  suit  an  audience  of  Hindus  in  some  region  of  the  great  Indian 
Peninsula  where  the  Missionary  had  never  Defore  been  seen.  The 
needs  of  the  human  heart  are  the  same  in  each  case,  hut  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  these  needs, 
while  appeals  to  forgotten  truths  might  be  efficaciona  m  the  case  < 
the  dwellers  in  some  East  End  slum,  they  would  sound  as  str 
and  unintelligible  jargon  in  the  ears  of  an  utterly  heathen  and  idoli-l 
trous  people*  Similarly,  a  Protestant  addressing  a  Roman  Catholic 
audience  must  remember  that  his  hearers  are  more  or  less  acquaiuted 
with  Christian  names,  and  even  with  some  Christian  truths,  bati 
that  they  connect  therewith  ideas  and  notions  derived  from  the  falflel 
light  in  which  they  have  been  taught  to  view  them.  The  ProteetaDt] 
evangelist  must,  therefore,  endeavour  through  study  of  Komaui8m,( 
and  through  intercourse  with  Romanists,  to  enter  into  aadJ 
thoroughly  understand  the  way  in  which  Christianity — or  as  muchi 
of  it  as  is  taught  by  Rome — is  understood  by  Romanists. 

One  idea,  indeed  the  domiDant  idea,  inculcated  by  the  Papal  Church,  it 
man's  need  of  ealvation— an  idea  underlying  all  the  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity— "  Christ  Jesiia  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinneriv"     On  thi» 
point  CathoUcs  and  Protestants  are  at  one.     But  divergence  aiises  thai 
moment  the  meaning  and  necessity  and  methods  of  this  salvation  vn) 
examined.     A  deliverance  is  needed — on  this  all  are  agreeil 
*JjJ;JJ|^^J^]**  When,  however,  the  nature  of  the  deliverance  is  inquired  bto,^ 
it  is  at  once  seen  how  widely  different  are  the  teachings  of 
Komanigm  and  Scripture  on  this  subject.     Rome  speaks  of  three  kinds  of 
sin,  original,  mortal^  and  venial,  and  thereby  promotes  its  ovm  end — thdi 
making  the  Church's  intervention  indispensable  for  the  salvation  of  men;  I 
at  the  aame  time  it  thereby  lessens  the  heinousness  of  sin  in  general,  and.] 
lulls   the  conscience  of    the   sinner.     This   miay   be   gathered  from 
Church's  own  statements  respecting  the  different  kind^  of  sia 

*'  The  guilt  and  stain  of  original  Bin  " — that  is,  Adam*8  sin  and  guiltj 
become  morally  our  own,  because  of  our  connection  with  Adam,  the  h^of  J 
the  race—"  ai-e  entirely  washed  away  hj  the  Sacrament  of  Holy  Baptism.  ' 
Onoe  baptised,  therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  be  troubled  on  the  score  i ' 
original  Bin.     There  remains  (tctual  «n,  which  may  b©  either  venial 
mortal, 

**  Venial  sin  is  a  alight  infringement  of  the  law,  or  it  may  be  in  80i»® 
cases  a  great  violation  of  the  law,  but  rendered  ehght  in  the  person  wbo 
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'eooumta  it  through  hLs  want  of  sufficient  knowledge,  deliberation,  or  free- 
dom/'    *'  It  is  not  abitndoning  God  for  a  creature,  but  it  is  in  some  degree 
dallying  with  created  objects,  whilst  still  adhering  to  God. 
It   ia   a   sin   which,    though    heinous   in   itself,  does   not   bo^^ScSom*.'* 
grievously   offend  God   as   mortal   sin    does,"     "  It    causes    a 
stain  of  guilt  in  the  soul,  of  which  we  can  easily  obtain  pardon  " — henco 
ita   name   venial.      '•  Mortal    sin    is    beyond   compa^i^^on   more   dreadful 
than   venial   sin."      **  It  ia   a   dethroning   of    God    from   one'a    heart," 
"  It  causes  the  death  of  the  soul."     This  distinction  hetween  venial  and 
mortal  sins  is  the  open  door  for  the  entrance  of   casuisti-y,  a  principle 
innate  in    the    corrupt    human  heart,    and    which   the    Komish    Church 
hfls  marvellously  developed  and  streng;thened,  and  that  too  in  face  of  tho 
condemoation    pi-onounced    upon    it    by    Christ,    when    dealing    with    the 
PbAiiseeB  of  His  time.     We  may  add   that  so-called  Christian  morality 
bss  been  made,  by  writers  of  the  Romish  Church,  '*  to  sanction  what  human 
morality  and  the  conscience  by  itself  never  sanctioned.     The  most  vicious 
of  men  will  never  say  openly  or  in  the  shape  of  maxims,  what  Romish 
theologians  have  dared  to  say  about  robbery,  lying,  adultei-y,  and  murder." 
[Borne  d  U  Frai,  BungcJier.) 

The  natural  consequence  of  all  this  trifling  with  sin  has  been  to  deaden 
the  moral  sense,  to  make  almost  every  kind  of  ain  appear  venial,  and  to 
confine  the  ai^ea  of  real  sin  within  the  limits  of  the  Church  and  its  decrees. 
One  of  the  first  duties,  therefore,  of  an  evangelist  working  among  Roman 
Cktholics  is  to  try  and  set  sin  in  its  true  tight,  by  revealing  tho 
CMttistTy  of  the  Church  on  the  subject,  and  by  bringing  the^A^^^^^ 
light  that  shines  from  the  Cross  of  Christ  to  bear  directly  on 
Uie  conscience  of  his  hearers.  He  must  seek  to  re-awaken  the  sens©  of  sin. 
However  beautifully  and  faithfully  tho  Gospel  may  be  preached,  it  will 
have  but  little  power  over  hetirta  not  made  conscious  of  their  need  of  tho 
ttivfttion  it  oflers.  The  complaint  is  often  made  by  workers  in  Romish 
oouDtries  that  they  seldom  or  ever  meet  with  persons  bowed  down  with  a 
feeling  of  their  sin.  The  question  addressed  to  Paul  by  tbe  heathen 
^oler,  is  not  heard  by  them, — "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  Until, 
then,  they  have  been  able  to  set  sin  in  its  true  light  as  in  all  its  forms  a 
transgression  of  the  law  of  a  holy  God,  for  which  the  sinner  is  himself 
nsporndble,  their  proclamation  of  &  Saviour  is  likely  to  be  a  comparative 
failure. 

Further,  the   doctrine  is  carefully  and  constantly  insisted  on  by  the 
Boaiish  Church,  and  has  taken  general  possession  of  the  minds  of  its  pro- 
faased  members  that  the  work  of  saving  men  devolves  on  the 
Charch,  that  the  priest  is  the  indispensable  agent  or  channel  '^^^^*"'' 
through    whom    the   blessings,    over   which   the    Churcli    has 
eiclasive  power,  can  be  imparted  to  men ;  also  that  the  observance  of  the 
WOTiments  prescribe<l  by  the  Church,  and  performed  by  the  priest,  is  the 
only  means  by  which  they  can  be  made  partakers  of  salvation.     In  con- 
firmation of  the  last  of  these  three  points,  let  me  say  that  in  a  popular 
eipa-dtion  of  Catholic  belief  intended  for  the  special  use  of  Pi'otestanta, 
Kid  from  the  pages  of  which  I  have  already  quoted,  there  ia  a  chapter 
entitled,  "  How  Christ's  redemption  is  applied  to  man,  that  they  may  bo 
jusktified    and  sanctiiied,"      It  is  a  singular  and  starthng  fact  that  thia 
(faapter  ia  the  shortest  in  the  book — not  filling  one  page — and  that  the 
^le  gist  of  it  is  contained  in  the  I&st  paragraph,  which  is  as  follows : 


i 
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**  The  direct  means  matituted  by  Ckrisfc  Himself  for  applying  His  infini^ 
merits  to  tlie  soiiLs  of  men,  are  the  holy  siicramentti,  which  are  so 
channels  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  to  eonvey  to  men  His  giuce,  purchased 
for  ua  at  the  price  of  His  most  precious  blood,  '  You  shall  draw  water  with 
joy  out  of  the  Sftviour'a  fountains  *  "  (Isa,  xii.  3). 

Romanism  is  thus  clearly  shown  to  be  a  purely  sacramental  religion, 
and  the  evangelist  who  wishes  to  lead  Romanists  to  a  participation  of  the 

blessings  of  the  Gospel,    must  keep  this  fact  in   mind.     Ho 
■yftemtobemrt.  ™^**'  ^^^^  *^  undermine  this  sacramental  notion,  so  fatal  to  all 

true  appreciation  of  Christ.  He  must  show  from  Scripture 
that  salvation  does  not  come  as  the  result  of  a  slavish  discharge  of  certain 
supposed  religious  duties.  The  performance  of  work  must  be  supplanted 
by  faith  and  obedience.  Men  must  be  taught  that  tlirough  Christ  they 
have  free  access  to  Gktd,  that  Christianity  knows  nothing  of  the  manifold 
barriers  erected  by  priest.s  in  eveiy  age  to  prevent  men  from  thinking 
that  they  c^in  spcjiJi  to  their  Father  above.  The  heaven  and  the  Christ, 
which  Catholicism  represents  as  so  far  removed  beyond  the  ken  of  oi-dinary 
men,  must  be  e-hown  to  be  within  reach  of  the  greatest  sinner  and  the 
humblest  believer.  Chriat  must  b©  pixjclaimed  as  the  great  High  Priest 
and  only  Interceesor,  so  tender  and  gracious  that  He  readily  welcomes 
all  who  approach  Him.  "  Him  that  cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out."  He  must  be  set  forth  as  nearer  to  men  now  than  in  the  days 
of  His  earthly  life ;  as  still  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Brother  and  Helper  of 
man,  though  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high;  as  the 
I^amb  of  God  whose  one  sacrifice  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs,  because 
oflered  to  take  away  all  sins ;  and  as  the  Mediator  through  whom  salvation 
is  imparted  to  all  who  accept  Him.  The  evangelist  in  Romish  countries 
must  insist  on  tlie  absolutely  free  nature  of  the  Gospel,  its  direct  messnge 
to  every  one,  and  its  promise  not  only  of  forgiveness,  but  also  of  et^tnml  lift. 
This  last  point  is  of  gi-eat  importance.  Popery  has  much  to  say  about 
holiness,  bat  it  has  always  gone  on  the  assumption  that  only  a  small  section 

of  the  human  i-ac©  can  attain  to  it,  or  at  least  to  any  high 
ofhoSiMi.    ^^S^'*^   ^^^  sainthood.      Its  saints,  too,  are  men  and   women 

whose  virtues  have  been  the  lesult  of  a  perpetual  pnictice  of 
certain  prescribed  rules,  rather  than  the  outgiowth  of  a  sure  and  eternal 
life  imparted  to  the  soul  through  faith  in  Christ,  The  Romish  Church  has 
mlways  upheld  the  notion  of  an  aristocracy  in  piety  to  which  the  great  mass 
of  men  cannot  lay  claim.  It  must  be  the  business  of  the  preacher  of  Christ 
to  show  that  there  is  no  aristocracy  in  Christianity,  that  the  holiness  and 
perfection  to  which  the  Saviour  urges  His  disciples  is  one  quite  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  should  be  sought  by  all.  The  fictitious  piety  with  which 
Romanists  are  so  familiar,  nnd  which  has  too  often  been  but  a  cloak  to 
cover  hideous  vice  must  be  exposed,  its  hollowness  and  worthlessoess  made 
evident,  and  it  mxist  be  shown  that  through  the  grace  of  God,  and  by  the 
power  of  His  Spirit  men  may  become  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
may  live  a  life  beautiful  for  its  purity,  and  rich  in  its  power  of  usefulness. 
In  one  word,  the  duty  of  the  evangelist  who  has  to  labour  among  the 
victims   of  priestcraft,    and   among  a  people  educated  in  the  idea  that 

**  Catholicism  dispenses  man  fi-om  keeping  a  personal  conscience, 
^^^""'Q^^pj^^and  devolves  on  the  priest  the  care  of  his  salvation,"  is  to  dwell 

especially  on  the  objective  side  of  Christianity,  presenting  the 
Saviour  as  ready  to  welcome  with  open  arms  eveiy  penitent  BiQiier  and  to 
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make  him  partaker  of  His  own  nature.  Dispensing  as  far  as  possible  with 
theological  terms  and  distinctions^  he  must  try  and  unfold  the  Gospel  as  a 
message  of  life,  sent  direct  to  every  man,  and  urging  him  at  onoe,  and  with- 
out any  intermediary,  to  welcome  the  grace  of  Gk)d,  and  to  submit  to 
the  redeeming,  sanctifying  power  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  so  to 
realise  the  blessedness  of  one  who  is  reconciled  to  God,  and  can  with  all 
freedom  and  in  all  the  fulness  of  the  term,  say,  that  God  is  His  Father. 

Passing  now  from  the  consideration  of  the  mode  of  evangelisation,  allow 
me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  slow  progress  of  Missions  in  Itoman 
Catholic  lands.  I  say  alow  progreaSf  because  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
of  labour  in  Italy,  for  example,  one  might  have  expected  to  see  Evangelical 
Christianity  more  deeply  rooted  in  the  country  than  it  seems  to  be  at  the 
present  time. 

First  of  cUlf  it  should  be  home  in  mind  thai  the  acceptance  of  Bible- 
teadtingj  foUowed  by  the  open  confession  of  Christ  ordinarily  entails  in 
Popish  amntriea  suffering  and  loss.  It  seems  to  be  a  rule  of 
society,  even  in  France,  and  acted  on  even  by  Freethinkers,  ^'^^^^''' 
and  by  the  more  worldly  and  rationalistic  section  of  the 
Protestant  community,  that  a  man  must  not  change  his  religion.  To  do 
so  is  to  incur  an  amovint  of  obloquy,  which  nothing  but  a  real  conviction 
of  tiie  truth,  and  a  strong  faith  in  Christ  can  enable  him  to  bear. 

Again,  has  not  the  work  of   evangelisation  been   often  impeded  by 
over-haste  in  founding  Churches  %     The  fact  that  a  few  people  have  listened 
with  apparent  pleasure  to  a  preacher  who  has  denounced  the  o^^r-iiMte  ia 
errors  of  Bomish  teaching,  and  proclaimed  that  true  liberty     founding 
is  to  be  found  only  in  Christ,  has  often  been  deemed  sufficient     ch"*^**** 
reason  for  organising  them  into  a  Church  and  treating  them  as  a  body  of 
persons  fully  qualified  to  represent  and  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
around  them.     And  yet,  perhaps,  not  one  of  them  has  been  truly  con- 
v^ted  to  Christ,  or  formed  any  true  conception  of  what  the  Christian  life 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  really  are. 

But  over-haste  in  forming  Churches  has  not  been  the  only  mistake 
committed.     The  method  of  their  formation  has  often  been,  to  say  the 
least,  prejudicial  to  their  growth.     Why  should  not  evangelisa- 
tion be  carried  on  far  and  wide,  the  Gospel  earnestly  proclaimed,    ^^SScmf 
and  men  and  women  brought  to  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  ? 
And  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  these  converts  be  encouraged  to  form 
themselv^  into  Christian  Societies  or  Churches  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
edification,  and  the  promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod.     Churches  composed 
of  persons  whose  Christianity  is  a  negation  of   Rome  and  its  doctrines, 
rather  than  an  acceptance  of  Christianity,  or  which  are  entirely  dependent 
en  foreign  gold  for  existence,  may  figure  well  in  the  reports  of  Societies, 
hat  they  have  in  them  no  element  of  vitality  or  spiritual  power. 

Another  reason  of  the  slow  advance  of  Gospel  truth  in  Romish  lands  has 
djfUn  been  the  unsuitable  character  of  the  precKher. 

1.  He  has  employed  wrong  methods  in  presenting  the  truth.     In  some 
cases  the  staple  of  his  discourses  has  been  the  exposure  of  the  errors  of 
Borne,  with  very  little  direct  exposition  of  the  cardinal  truths 
<rf  Christianity.     Such  preaching  has  enkindled  animosity  to-    ^"""iWble 
wards  the  Pope  and  his  teachings,  but  not  won  souls  for  Christ !      ***" 
Men  have  learnt  to  hate  error,  but  not  to  love  the  truth.     Catholic  super^ 
ititicms  have  been  denounced,  but  the  good  news  of  salvation  has  not  been 
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pi-essed  upon  men,  Dor  their  consciences  aroused  to  feel  their  need  of  it. 
ChristiaD  raorahty  has  been  taught,  but  the  hejirt  has  not  been  prepared  for 
its  acceptance.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to  build  up  the  Christian 
edifice,  but  without  eiiificient  care  in  first  of  all  preparing  and  laying  its 
foundations.  The  Apostle's  warning  has  been  overlooked  :  ''  Neither  is  cir- 
cumcision anything,"  says  he,  *'  nor  un circumcision,  but  a  new  creature  " 
(Gal.  vi.  15). 

Again  teachers,  bom  and  trained  amid  Protestant  surroundings,  and 
accustomed  to  ProtestJint  views  of  truth  and  Protestant  modes  of  speech, 
have  often  failed  to  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  Eomanists  and  to 
understand  the  meaning  they  attach  to  Christian  terms.  They  have 
talked  as  Protestants  to  Prctteatants,  and  consequently  their  teaching 
hns  been  misunderstood.  They  have  lacked  the  spirit  or  the  power  of 
adaptation. 

2.  Thia  suggests  another  reason  of  the  comparative  failure  of  Continental 
Mi-saiona*  Men  have  been  appointed  sb  evangelists  without  any  previous 
training.  CJood  men,  perhaps,  they  have  tried  to  teach  others,  when 
destitute  themselves  of  anything  like  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  truth 
of  Chriist.  Their  glibno.'vs  of  speech  has  mijsled  them  and  others  into  sup- 
posing that  they  were  able  to  preach.  And  to  this  must  be  added  the 
remark  that  Societies,  anxious  to  push  forward  the  work,  hut  unable  to  find 
fitly  trained  mpn,  have  engaged  these  ready  speakeia  and  self-confident 
evangelists,  rather  thon  allow  the  doors  opening  before  them  to  be  cloeed. 
And  in  this  way,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  have  done  irreparable  injury  to 
the  cause  they  wished  to  advances.  A  little  work  well  done  is  surely  better 
than  large  undertakings  carried  on  by  ineflicient  workmen. 

3.  But  worse  than  tho  untrained,  though  perhaps  well  meaning  and 
pious  labourers,  aie  the  men  who  have  taken  up  the  preacher's  calling,  aa 
others  have  become  lawj'ers  and  doctors,  simply  with  the  idea  of  obtaining 
a  livelihood. 

Such  agents  may  be  able  exponents  of  the  doctrine,  they  may  renc 
the  services  of  the  Church  with  correctness  and  beauty,  their  words  ma| 
even  glow  with   an  eloquence  that  captivates  the  bearers  and  awake 
admiration  for  the  truth,  but  being  destitute  of  living  faith,  having  no 
of  tho  unction  of  Grod's  spirit,  not  being  living  example^t  of  the  power  ac 
blessedness  of  the  truths  they  advance,  their  ministry  has  no  convertir 
uplifting  powder.     It  is  not  such  labourers  that  God  thrusts  into  Hia 
yard,  and  the  vineyard  suiFers  from  their  presence  in  it. 

Men  of  God,  baptiKefl  with  His  Spirit,  full  of  faith  in  His  Son  Jesus 

Christ,  men  possessed  withal  of  the  power  of  adaptation,  and  trained  to 

Coaolauon.     understand  the  peculiar  needs  of  Roman  Catholics,  such  are 

the  men  that  are  requii*ed  in  Continental  countries,  and  by  sudi 

and  such  only  will  those  coimtries  be  really  evangelised.  ■ 


The  Chairman  \  I  think  we  must  all  have  felt  that  there  is  much 
to  instruct  us  iu  what  we  have  heard.  Tlie  Rev.  Q.  M.  Cobban  will 
now  read  a  Paper. 

[We  regret  that  we  cannot  give  Mr,  Cobban's  Paper,  as  it  has  been  sent  fori 
publication  to  some  periodical,  and  no  manuscript  or  copy  has  been  sent 
lis.     The  f  ollow^ing  brief  abstract  has  been  forwarded  by  the  wiiter.- — Kn.l 
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ChrUtianittj  in  relation  to  Hinduism^ 

2.  Rev.  O.  Mackenzie  Cobban  (Wa*ileyan  Missiooaiy  Society,  from 
Madras)  read  a  Paper  on  the  above  sabjoct,  the  gist  of  which  was  to  show 
that  the  method  of  the  Missionary  must  be  discriminaticg"  and  intelligent. 
Everything  non-Christian  ia  not  of  the  devil.  God  and  spiritual  truth 
are  not  shut  up  in  the  Hebrew  juad  Christian  sacred  books ;  they  are 
outside  these  as  well  as  inside.  Every  intelligent  Missionary  knew  that 
this  was  true  of  the  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  lit-eratnre  of  India  which 
oontained  many  spiritual  truths  with  which  Chinstianity  has  affinity. 
These  might  be  a  surprise  to  the  Miissionary,  still  he  must  bow  to  facts 
and  ^ve  to  them  a  cordial  recognition.  He  must  not  minimise  them. 
Whiit  does  it  matter  whether  men  learn  to  hate  idolatry  by  the  teaching 
of  a  Hindu  poet,  or  whether  by  the  teaching  of  a  Hebrew  sage  ?  We  were 
not  yet  able  to  deal  \vith  the  question  of  "origin,"  of  how  all  the  truth 
ame  to  India  which  we  find  there.  But  all  wei-e  agreed  that  every 
fragment  of  spiritual  truth  came  from  God.  Apart  from  the  Bra.hmanical 
«Mtion  of  the  Indian  people  and  those  castes  whose  are  the  privileges  of 
the  Aryan  faith,  there  were  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  deno- 
minftted  Hindus,  for  whom  the  Aryan  priesthood  and  faith  could  do 
notbtDg,  These  presented  a  magnilicent  field  for  Christian  Missionary 
'work.  In  South  India,  the  Sivitea  are  divided  into  Vedantista  and 
Siddhantists,  who  are  non-dualists  and  dualists.  The  dualists  profexsaedly 
hold  the  tenets  of  the  Agama  philosophy.  There  are  dissenters  who  have 
flung  off  Brahmanical  authority,  consisting  of  a  large  section  of  the  people 

The  Vaiahnavaa  represent  three  schools,  the  two  principal  being  the 
Sd  and  Madhva  Vaishimvas.  The  Saktis  have  a  large  f olio\ving.  Besides 
ill,  there  are  the  worshippers  of  the  ruder  deities,  and  the  aborigines. 
The  audience  to  which  ClirisLianity  made  its  appeal  was  a  varied  one. 

With  regard  to  the  truths  known  in  India,  these  would  be  used  by  the 
wise  Missionary  as  allies.  And  since  there  was  in  embryo  among  the 
Hindus  a  doctrine  of  Christ,  this  especially  should  be  used.  Christianity 
had  suffered  greatly  from  a  narrow  and  imperfect  representation,  and  had 
beea  in  consequence  grievou^^ly  misiiodei-stood  by  the  better  classes  of  the 
people.  The  narrowness  of  some  JIi.ssionary  fathers,  who  insisted  on  beef 
eating  as  a  badg«  of  ChrLstian  discipleship,  had  greatly  increased  the 
difficulties  of  the  modern  Missionary.  Christianity  must  be  presented 
more  intelligently  and  with  greater  sympathy  with  the  truths  as  well  as 
wiih  the  men  of  India. 


^ 


The  Acting  Secretary :  I  can  only  say  that  if  I  were  prepared  to  con- 
cede as  much  as  our  friend  does,  I  siiould  not  b©  prepai*ed  to  leave  home 
^4iid  ctiuntiy  to  preach  the  Gospel  anywhere.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
^tera  of  Papers  on  Confucianism  and  other  subjects,  two  friends  in  the 
nxwn  have  kindly  offered  to  speak,  namely,  the  Rev.  Greorge  Piercy,  for 
many  years  a  Missionary  in  China,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  from  Western 
China, 

DISCUSSION. 

Hev.  Qeorge  Piercy  (Wesleyau  JILssionary  Society,  from  Canton):  Mr. 
Chjwyman,  dear  friends, — ^I  have  only  ten  minutes,  and  I  have  a  greater 
'li^ilty  than  that.     I  was  not  warned  to  speak  on  this  subject  until  a 
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few  minutes  before  the  gathering;  but  I  want  to  make  the  most  of  m;^ 
opportunity  with  your  kind  help.     The  iirst  point  is  as  to  au<>ej5tral  worship 
in  China.     Here  it  is  Haid,  **  Ancestral  Won^hip  :  Confucianism ."     Now, 
these  three  words  will  help  me,  and  they  will  help  you,  perhaps.     Please 
Coifaci4ni»m  undt^rstiind   at  the   outset  that  Confucianism  is  very  mach 
notftnoeitrti  broadei'  than  ancesti'al  worship.     Anybody  bei"0  that  wants  to 
woraMpcniy.  Q^udy   Confuciamsm   had   better  immediately   buy  Professor 
Legge's.  translation  of  the  Chinese  classics  and  study  them,  or  put  them- 
selves under  his  tuition,  which  will  be  still  better. 

Now  a  few  worda  as  to  ancestral  woi-ship  in  China.     You  all  probably 

know  that  in  China  we  have  three   formis  of  religion,— Confucianism, 

Buddbifim,  and  Taoism.     I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  two  latter.     I 

have  nothing  much  to  do  with  Confucianism,  except  on  this  one  point 

Aneeatrai  WOT-  ^^  ancestral  worship.     Ancestral  worahip  is  dearer  to  the  hearts 

•liip  the  woriMpof  the  Chinese  than  any  other  kind  of  worhip.     They  worship 

flf  ctin*.      Buddha,  they  worship  idols  of  many  kinds,  but  they  say  that 

the  idols  belong  to  everybody,  but  theii'  ancestors  are  their  own,  therefore 

they  worship  them.     Ancestral  worship  in  China  pervades  the  whole  land. 

There  Ls  no  hejesy  in  China  with  regard  to  this  point  of  worship.     Now, 

an  ancestor  who  is  worhipped  is  a  dead  ancestor  of  coiiise.     Ho  is  in  the 

spirit  world.    It  is  the  spirit  of  the  dead  ancestor  that  is  woi'shipped.    Then 

you  must  understand  that  the  Chinese  take  the  spirit  of  a  man  to  consist 

of  three;  oi',  if  you  like  it  better,  that  the  spiiit  is  in  three  parts — three 

spirits,  I  would    say,   in  one.     The  spirit  having  passed  away  may  be 

instantly  woi-shippcd,   worshipped,  as  I  have  said,  by  offerings,   and  by 

reverential  postiues  of  the  body,  and  by  the  soul  of  the  worshipper  also 

pledging  itself  to  come  into  harmony  with  the  teachings  of 

^MntoBit,^   the   dead   ancestor,   and   of  the  generations  gone  by.     Tins 

is  also  carried  out  at  the  graves,  and  before  the  ancestral 

tablets  in  every  house.     This  form  of  worship  is  universal  in  China,  and 

sometimes  a  great  deal  of  money  is  expended  upon  it. 

This  kind  of  vvorehip  is  probably  the  most  earnest  form  of  religious  belief 
that  obtains  in  Cbina.  It  is  universal.  It  reaches  to  the  highest,  and  it  goes 
■  -__.  down  to  the  very  lowest.  I  remember  I  onoe  asked  an  old  and 
umTBrtH.  venerable-looking  man,  "  Do  yon  worship  idolB  ?  "  "  No,"  he  said, 
"  I  do  not."  But  you  come  nearer  and  nearer  still.  Then  he  will  admit  that  his 
family  does  ;.  he  must  admit  that  there  are  tho  ancestral  tablets  in  the  anceiitral 
hall  ;  he  must  admit  that  the  family  worships  at  the  tombs  ;  he  must  admit  that 
this  peculiar  form  of  worship  is  very  active,  and  that  he  is  more  or  less  identified 
with  it. 

We  have  this  ancestral  worship,  and  anybody  here  can  see  at  onee  that  any 

An  Ktjpm.mt  Christian  Missionary  has  very  solid  ground  in  Chinese  thought,  and 

fai:i.futiu«    in  Chinese  practice,  and  in  Obineee  feeling  to  say,  "The  dead  do 

■***"•        not  pass  into  absolute  non-existence.    If  they  do,  why  do  you 

worship  them?    Why  go  right  and  left,  here  and  there,  and  worwhip  your 

ancestors  ?  "'     And  so  we  have  in  this  recognised  fact  of  the  worship  of  ancestry, 

the  belief  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancestor  existing,  good  ground  for  appealing  to 

them  as  to  the  existence  of  other  epirits,  and  of  the  great  Eternal  Spirit 


Mr.  Samuel  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission) :  The  Chinese  have  a  sayii 
that  of  all  virtues  filial  piety  is  the  greatest  and  most  pi-aisewoi'thy.    No 
Chinese  notions  of  filial  piety  ai'e  very  stereotyped,  and  among  their  notions 
of  the  obligations  pertaining  to  filial  piety  is  the  duty  of  sacrificing  to 
ancestors.     Chinese  opimoofl  in  reference  to   another  world,  and   with 
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nfcninoe  to  the  sotil  of  man  after  death,  are  veiy  cloudy  and  obscure  ;  but 
ihey  do  have  some  sort  of  faith  that  the  soul  in  some  state 
or  another  does  exist  after  death.  Moreover,  they  helieve^'j^^^fj  "* 
tlukt  these  eacrifices  which  they  offer  to  thoii'  ancestors  do 
ensure,  in  some  way  or  another  that  they  will  not  imdortake  to  explain, 
tiiat  tile  souls  of  the  deceased  will  be  the  better  for  these  sacriiices.  A 
ChiLAinan  as  a  rule  is  very  willing  to  proDoisQ  not  to  woi*8liiip  idols,  not 
to  call  in  Buddhist  priests  to  olFer  prayers  for  him  after  his  death  ;  but  the 
lait  thing  he  will  pi"omise  is  that  he  will  not  offer  the  usual  sacrifices  at  the 
pvr&  of  his  ancestors.  And  I  am  present  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  there 
uany  difference  of  opinion  among  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China  about 
the  treatment  of  this  subject.  We  are  all  agreed  that  a  Chinese  Ohriatian 
ma&t  not  be  allowed  to  woiship  his  ancestors. 

It  is  objected  by  some  that  tfie  Chinese  do  not  worship  their  anwjstors,  that 
tlic«  things  are  only  civil  rites,  which  do  not  mean  anything  at  all.  But,  now, 
wbifc  18  it  that  the  Chinese  do  ?  At  the  graves  of  their  aacesUjrs,  , 
and  St  tbe  ancestral  tablets,  uiid  in  the  ancestral  temple  they  pros-  *•***•  P 
tnte  themselves,  they  invoke  the  spirita  of  their  ancestors,  they  offer  sacrifices, 
and  thoy  bum  incense.  Now,  if  that  does  not  amount  to  worship  I  cannot 
understand  what  worship  i«. 

We  hire  very  liLtlo  to  say  against  the  Cliinege  notions  of  moirality.  Theae 
Botu.ri.  T  \)  iit.ure  to  &ay,  are  the  highest  notions  to  be  found  anywhere  apart 
f r. :  nty  ;  and  as  Christian  Missionaries  we  do  not  say  one 

wor  J  <  onfuciua  as  a  teacher,  or  against  the  ancient  sages  ofof mMiLUu"hiBh. 

Cbuu.  We  tell  the  Chinese  that  the  doctrines  the  sages  taught  thorn 
in  rcftfj-vnce  to  morality  were  very  good,  and  we  find  fault  with  the  Chinese 
bfcanae  they  do  not  practise  what  these  sages  taught     A&  Christian  Mis- 
stoouiM  I  think  that  m  the  Chinese  classical  books  we  can  very  «„-  j 

«Mily  show  the  Chinese,  perhaps  much  more  easily  than  Indian  °  '""  '  ***' 
Mimraaries  can  in  India,  that  there  is  one  God,  that  this  God  is  a  person,  that 
Uta  God  owns  all  things,  and  rules  over  aU.  Moreover,  from  Chinese  claaaieal 
inob  I  think  we  can  very  well  prove  to  the  Chinese  that  they  are  sinners  and 
ought  to  receive  punltthment.  Missionaries  going  out  to  China  should  try  to  get 
scuaecorrect  notions  of  what  the  Chinese  really  Ijelieve.  We  sympathise  with  the 
^l^saker  who  said  that  a  Christian  Miaaionary  ought  to  know,  or  try  to  know,  wliat 
bis  hearers  think,  and  I  believe  Christian  Minsionaries  in  China,  all  of  them,  do 
awre  or  less  attempt  to  understand  what  a  Chinaman  thinks. 

B«v.  C,  H-  Rappard    (St,  Chrischona  Missionary  Society,  Basle):    I 

^ould  only  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  how  to  deal  with  members 

Wf  unreformed  Chuiches.     I  have  had  a  little  experience  of  that,     I  think 

liw  firsit  thing  ia  that  we  who  belong  to  reformed  Churches  should  be 

aed,  renewed,  and  sanctified  people ;  that  will  make  a  great  impres- 

lapon  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  which    Howtod*»l 

ly  refer.      We   have  in  our   training  college  ne^ir   withRom«n 

certain  number  of  young  men,  and  also  in  the  Mission-   <J**^"'i«i«tt. 

,  a  number  of  old  men  and  very  good  evaugelkts,  who  came  from 
Austria,  and  who  were  Roman  Catholics  before.  One  of  them  c^me  to 
Switzerland  as  an  artisan,  an  ignorant  man.  He  was  received  into 
ifjunily  in  the  Canton  of  Berne;  fchey  were  very  pious  people.  When  he 
»M  there  they  had  family  worship.  The  father  i-ead  the  Bible  and  after- 
*irda  he  prayed,  and  the  young  man  was  quite  astonished,  and  there  he 
l*.med  to  know  what  Christiimity  really  is.  He  became  a  converted 
Baa.  He  presented  himself  to  us,  we  have  received  him,  and  he  is  now 
^■BcoeBsful  preacher  of  the  Ck>6pel. 
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In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  where  tLere  are  many  Roman  Catholics, 
had  meetings  for  evangelisation  for  a  whole  week  ;  and  we  told  tboae  who  camel 
invite  tLeir  Roman  CathoLic  neighbours.     They  came  and  listenec, 
EomjuSiti'  ^^^  *^*-*y  ^^^  ^^''^  *^^  Christians  rejoiced  in  the  free  grace  of  their 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  many  have  been  brought  to  a  living  faith 
in  Jeflus.     And  then  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  bring  them  the  written 
Word  of  God,  through  men  who  love  the  Word  of  God,  because  they  have  them- 
■elvei  foimd  in  the  Bible  the  living  Person  of  the  Book,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

'Rev.  J,  Kenaedy  (L.M.S.,  lute  of  Benares):  At  the  commencement, 
BIT,  of  your  addrcbs,  you  very  pit»perly  referred  us  to  the  example  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.     For  nearJy  forty  years  I  have 

been  in  the  midht  of  Hindu  idolatry  and  darkness,  and  I  think 
'^^T^     I   know    pretty  nearly   what  they   think  from    what  I  have 

lenmed.  I  may  just  say  this  :  1  have  done  my  veiy  beet — I  may 
say  that  in  the  sight  of  Gtjd^to  know  what  Hinduism  is  in  all  its  aspects* 
I  have  read  their  books,  and  I  have  arrived  at  very  (liferent  conclufdons 
from  fchoeo  of  our  friend  here,      I   have  arrived  at  this  c-onclusion,  that 

while  undoubtedly  God  has  been  spewking  to  iliem  in  various 
SriredaS     wavs,  they  have  not  been  learning ;  and  until  we  can  take  to 

them  the  Gospel  wo  cannot  expect  to  lind  among  them  anything 
like  those  views  of  God  which  we  should  wish  to  find,  Tljey  have  a,  need 
of  something  direct  from  Heaven,  to  teach  them  the  lessons  which  they  i-an 
never,  never  leanj  themselves.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  against  them. 
There  are  some  whom  1  have  cause  to  look  upon  with  deep  aflection,  and  I 
have  received  much  kindness  from  them ;  but  it  is  only  the  Word  of 
living  God  that  ctm  bring  them  to  the  living  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 


th^    J 


Eev.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.S.,  from  Benares) :  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  spending  nearly  twenty-seven  yeanj  as  an  Indian  Missionary,  a  great 
fleal  of  the  time  in  Benares,  and  I  feel  bound  to  rise  and  do  what  I  can  to 
Bet  right  these  apparently  conflicting  views  about  Hinduism  and  the  GoKpeL 
I  believe  that  if  the  brethren,  who  have  utt-ered  Eentiment-^  to  which  we 
have  listened,  could  Keo  the  matter  from  the  eame  standpoint,  and  know 

each  other's  vaews  wet),  they  would  not  have  differed  as  they 
niJ^icti^.*  ^^^^^  *^0"^'     I  <ii^  "^*^  undei-stand  Mr.  Coblvan  to  say  in  the 

least  that  there  was  anything  in  Hinduism  which  could  take  the 
place  of  Christianity  ;  that,  for  example,  there  was  anything  in  Hinduism 
which  could  take  tii©  place  of  the  atonement  of  Christ  or  the  work  of  tho 
Holy  Spiiit  in  the  heart;  but  if  I  understood  him  alight,  he  meant  that  in 
Hinduism  there  is  an  immense  variety,  from  what  is  basest,  on  the 
hand,  to  a  good  deal  that  looks  veiy  line  on  the  other. 

Hinduism  in  a  vast  system  variously  develoi>ed,  aiming  at  meeting  ev 
phase  of   the  .sours  longings,  every  want  of  human  nature.     For  nearly 

thirty  centuries,  the  leading  spirits  among  the  Hindus  hav© 

been  brooding  over  problems  of  life  and  death,  of  God  and  th^ 
universe ;  and  I  believe  that  if  we  condemn  Hinduism  as  a  whole,  and  sa.X 
it  is  nothing  but  a  religion  of  the  devil,  we  err,  we  say  what  is  wroufg' 
I  believe  that  many  of  the  Hindus  have  earnestly  groped  in  the  darlc:^ 

without  a  i-ay  of  the  great  revelation  to  guide  them,  aft^*^ 
^**ISS!?*'***  soniethmg  that  would    sjitisfy  the  deepest  longings  of  thei-^ 

souls.  1  do  not  say  that  they  have  attained  to  that  which  ca-** 
purify  and  save  the  soul.     I  helieve  they  have  not;  but  I  believe  thej  hav^ 
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most  nnoere.  This  is  what  I  understood  Mr.  Cobban  to  mean; 
I  belieTd  if  he  had  been  allowed  to  finish  his  Paper,  he  would  have 
town  that  this  was  his  meaning;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  in  dealing 
with  the  Hindus,  we  are  wrong  in  condemning  everything  they  say  and 
everything  they  believe,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  try  to  find  out  what 
tliey  really  believe,  and  what  appears  good  and  true  in  their  system. 
And  we  must  admit  that  there  are  some  grains  of  truth  and  some  grains 
of  goodness  in  their  system,  and  we  should  make  these  the  basis  of  our 
reasoning  with  them  about  Christianity. 

Then  again  with  regard  to  much  we  cannot  call  true,  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  to  understand  it     Now,  for  example,  their  highest  belief  is  pantheism: 
\  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being   of  some   kind,      I  think  it  ia  our     «  ,.  ,. 
wisdom  to  make  that  the  basis  of  our  talking  to  them  about  Chris- 3^^/^^^  j^J^ 
tJinity.     We  can  agree  with  them  at  least  as  to  God's  omniprraence, 
point  out  what  is  wrong  in  their  belief,  and  teU  them  what  is  the  real  truth  about 
Gods  omnipresence,  God's  pervading  all  things  and  upholding  all  things.    Again, 
when  the  Hindus  speak  of  their  absorption  into  the  Deity,  we  can  correct  that 
aad  tell  them  what  the  Christian  doctrme  of  the  union  with  the  Deity  really  is, 
tnd^ben  we  can  graduatly  come  down  to  point  out  the  errors  of  some  of  the  less 
mhlime  aspects  of  Hindui<<m. 

~  I  will  just  say  this  in  conclusion  r  I  believe  with  the  Hindus  there  are 
iB  really  earnest  and  sincere  aspirations.  I  hnve  in  conversation  with  many 
the  Pundits  in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  in  Benaree,  and  with  the 
Monk*  in  the  Monasteries,  found  men  who  seemed  to  be  most  '^^jiut^*" 
itaoere,  and  I  tried  to  lay  hold  of  their  beliefs,  and  make  them  the 
biBii  of  my  talking  to  them  about  Christianity.  I  have  thus  sought  to  commend 
Chriitianity  to  them.  I  believe  many  have  been  led  to  love  Christ.  They  have 
Ult  there  wa»  something  very  beautiful  in  His  Gospel,  and  I  trust  I  shadl  find 
8ome  of  them  hereafter  at  His  right  hand. 

Mr.  David  McLaren,  J.P.  (Putney) :  I  certainly  regret,  with,  I  am  sure, 
the  whole  of  this  audience,  that  the  second  Paper  which  was  read  was  not  read 
to  the  end.     I  earnestly  hope  that  there  was  something  in  the 
Utter  part  of  it  which  might  have  relieved  the  anxieties  of  not       ^"  **"' 
1  few  who  heard  that  Paper.     I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  single  word  now  in 
condemnation  of  it.     I  only  wish  to  snggest  that  there  are  a  few  questions 
which  I  shBll  be  very  glad  if  the  reader  of  the  Paper  has  an  opportunity 
of  tnswering  here,  but  which,  if  not  answered  here,  I  daresay  will  be 
tnswered  by  him,  or  some  of  his  friends  elsewhere.     I  just  took  oote  of 
soch  expressions  as  •'  spiritual  truth,"   which  frequently  occurs    ,, 
in  that  Paper,  and  it  is  referring  to  the  spiritual  truth  which      *£{J^ 
wu  to  bo  found   in  the   books  of  the   Hindu  philosophers. 
I  ihoold  just  like  to  ask  if  thi.'*  is  the  spiritual  truth  proved  there  1 — "  there 
iJone  God  and  one  Mwliator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ  Jesus." 
h  that  to  be  found  there  ? 

But  instead  of  preaching  the  true  salvation :  "  There  is  none  other 
tame  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved," 
but  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — instead  of  preaching  salvation  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,  I  have  seen  it  stated,  we  must  keep  that  back  from  some  of  the 
Hindus. 

Principal  Brown  :  That  was  not  said  this  afternoon, 

iLr.  McLaren :  I  should  like  to  know  whether  those  who  follow  that 
8d»ool  of  thought,  vhich  they  call  **  the  liberal  school,"  preach  judgment 
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hf  ibe  man  **  whom  He  hath  ordained.**    These  are  the  quections  I  shotui 
like  to  havB  answered  in  aH  honestr ;  and  I  will  just  say  this 
^*'^2£Sl*  ***  oonclnfflon :    I  somettmes  think  our  friends  forget  what 
waa  the  special  thanka^ving  of  our  Lord  :  "  I  thank  Thee, 
Kitlicr !  tii&t  Thoa  hast  bid  these  thiiigs  from  the  wise  and  prudent, 
',  ivrealed  them  nnto  babes." 

Ae  Gluuimaii :  We  have  bad  the  example  of  the  Apostle  Panl  set 
btiore  osy  and  I  think  we  maj  rest  upon  his  example.  '*  God  forbid 
tfcufc  I  ahould  glory,  save  in  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  Jesufi  Christ."  Now 
I  will  caJI  upon  Dr.  Junor,  to  address  the  meeting. 

B«T.  K.  F.  Junor,  M.D.  (Formosa) :  This  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one 
to  mt,  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  religions  of  the  East.     I  think  we 
go  very  much  to  the  East,  thinking  that  this  Christianity 
^■J  of  ours  is  for  us,  Ind  that  it  is  ours,  manufactured   by  xa 

'  *  to  order.  We  are  resting  too  much  under  that  opinion, 
and  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  introduce  too  much  of  our  personality 
in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  these  heathen  nations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  ooold  do  very  much  better,  not  by  attacking,  but  by  supplanting. 
Kow  in  China  there  are  many  things  as  has  tieen  observed  with  regard 
to  India,  many  things  which  we  can  find  like  hooks  upon  which  we  can 
hang  truth.  The  gods  of  China  are  not  mentioned  in  the  classical  books 
of  China.  That  is  one  nail  driven  into  the  coffin  of  idolatry*  I  say  there 
are  not  any  of  the  gods  which  are  this  day  worshipped  in  China  men- 
tioned in  the  Chinese  classical  books.  Tell  a  Chinaman  that ;  he  does  not 
know  it.  Only  a  few  learned  men  know  it.  If  you  go  to  a  Chinaman, 
or  to  any  countryman  different  from  yours,  and  give  him  the  impression 
that  it  is  some  religion  of  yours,  it  sets  up  hia  opposition  at  once. 

Christianity  is  from  the  East.  It  is  not  ours.  We  are  simply  transmittea 
of  it,  and  we  are  to  fill  our  hearers  with  that  impression  that  we  are  simple    < 

.  messencers  of  God,  sent  forth  to  preach  somethuag  that  we  oor- 
fctim  toeEut  ^^^^^  nave  received ;  not  that  we  have  found  that  it  has  been 
good,  or  simply  to  proclaim  that  we  have  known  the  comfort  of 
it ;  but  as  messengers  of  God  to  teach  them  the  trnth.  They  are  seeking  afler 
truth,  just  as  we  are.  I  beheve  we  make  a  mistake.  Christian  brethren,  in  pre- 
Buming  that  the  value  of  Christ's  sacrifice  is  confined  to  jou  and  me.  Who  is  it 
that  Imows  God's  purpose  ?  Did  Christ  die  for  the  world  or  not  ?  Yes,  May 
not  €k}d  be  dealing  with  these  heathen  nations  through  Christ  Jcfsus  ?  May  tb 
not  be  saved  through  Christ  Jesus — those  who  believe  in  Him  ?  I  do  not  behe 
that  tlie  Keaikm  are  saved,  observe.  That  is  not  what  lam  saying;  but  I 
that  we  do  not  know  God'a  purpose  in  Christ,  I  have  no  doubt  that  other 
Bionariee  have  met  men  in  India  and  other  lands  who  have  been  seeldng 
God,  who  have  no  ancestral  worship  and  no  idolatry  whatever,  Thfej  an 
blindly  seeking  in  the  dark,  and  they  will  gladly  hear  the  truth  if  yoa  will 
point  it  out  to  them.  Why  should  we  deny  them  the  privilege  of  finding  Chnt 
through  God,  as  woU  ,ia  God  through  Christ  ? 

Brethren,  we  must  go  to  these  people  and  take  their  religion,  not  in  the  qiirit 
Good  ■  fid      ^^  opposition,  but  taking  the  things  that  are  good  in  it,  and  poiaCiM 

ndicioiis.  ^^^  ^^  them  better  things  that  may  be  substituted ;  and  mtatjm 
them  hare  alrcndy  tho  belief  in  the  one  God.  I  believe  thai  the ali 
rehgion  of  China  w.is  the  belief  in  and  worship  of  one  God,  and  not  tbe  idfilitn 
that  we  have  to-day,  I  tell  them  that  *'  we  are  going  back" — that  is  wfaall  aaea 
to  do — **  going  back  to  tho  old  forma  of  worship  in  which  your  f orefatheis^  JW 
ancestors,  whom  you  so  revere,  onoe  worshipped."    I  beheve  that  ie  se  ttt 
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turn.  1  wkh  we  oonld  bnt  get  them  to  worsliip  the  trne  God,  There  are 
QUDJ  men,  it  teems  to  me,  who  are  now  Reeking  after  the  true  God,  and  if 
we  go  to  them,  in  the  fahiess  of  the  Gospel  of  Jennn  Christ,  we  ahatl  tiaye 
pert  power  with  it  if  we  tell  them  that  it  is  by  faith  that  He  is  to  be  found. 

All  idolaters  are  on  the  same  level.  There  is  no  distinction  between  men 
irho  ofter  offerings  to  idols.  It  does  not  matter  what  the  character  of  the 
idoUter  is,  the  offering  is  acceptable ;  and  if  yon  tell  that  to  a 
Chininmn  he  sees  the  force  of  it  at  once  ;  and  he  seen  also  that  the 
TOher  man  can  offer  the  better  gift.  But  when  we  tell  them  that 
in  Christ  Jesas  we  are  all  sinners,  and  that  we  are  only  Baved  through  JesQS 
Christ,  and  tell  what  Ho  has  done  for  us  ;  then  we  appeal  to  their  common  sense 
■swell  aa  to  their  best  instincts,  and  we  shall  do  more  for  tliem  than  by  attaiddng 
tiw  religious  system  that  we  find  existent  there.  Every  man  should  try  and 
vodentand,  as  has  been  said  just  now,  how  they  think  and  how  they  feel :  you 
can  do  nothing  unless  you  do  that ;  just  as  a  minister  here  must  go  to  his  people 
and  iindergtand  how  they  think  and  feel,  and  then  he  can  preach  to  them.  So 
UDOQg  the  heathen  we  must  understand  what  they  want  j  and  they  do,  brethren, 
■wint  the  Gospel  :  they  want  to  serve  God  just  as  truly  as  we  do.  They  have 
their  bad  and  good  just  as  well  as  w©  have  ;  but  we  can  by  the  grace  of  God, 
tbtnigh  His  glorious  tmth  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  lead  them  to  see  and  feel 
list  thej  ne^  something  outside  of  themselves,  and  that  that  is  to  be  found 
in  Clirist,  God's  representative  in  the  flesh. 

The  Chairman:  I  have  gi^eat  pleasure  in  introducing:  our  venemble 
taand.  Dr.  Brown,  Principal  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen, 

Rev.  Principal  Brown,  D.D.  (Aberdeen) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  should  not 
have  thought  of  addressing  the  meeting  at  all  this  afternoon  but  for  the 
Biper  of  Mr.  Cobban.    I  agree  with  those  who  wish  that  they  had  heard  the 
whole  of  it,  because  I  should  not  like  to  do  injustice  to  what  he  intended  to 
impress  upon  us,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  impression  which 
left  itself  upon  my  mind,  after  he  had  finished  that  portion  of  ^^^^p^^J^"' 
hii Paper  which  he  read,  was  this :  That  there  is  a  gieat  deal  of 
g«iimne  religion  outside  of  Christianity,  but  that  Chri.stianity  is  the  per- 
fection of  the  thing,  and  that  they  would  he  far  better  to  be  Christians. 
Now,  I  can  haidlly  think  that  he  believes  what  La  surely  very  far  from  being 
corrects, 

The  questioQ  is  not  how  many  good  beliefs  these  people  have,  for  there 
Me  dements  of  true  religion  all  over  the  world  which  reqtiire  only  to  be 
developed  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  a  spark  of  truth  in 
ttem.  Bat  what  I  want  to  know  is,  Is  there  anything  saving,  ^"^JjJJJJ^' 
tnything  quickening,  anything  elevating,  anything  purifying  "*"  ""' 
«it*ide  of  Christianity  ?  My  friend  Mr.  Swanson,  who  has  been  speaking 
*ith  great  power  to-day  and  has  known  China  for  nearly  thirty  years,  once 
■wd  to  me.  Say  what  men  will,  nothing  lifts  humanity  out  of  the  dregs  and 
dirt  into  which  it  has  been  plunged  in  heathen  lands,  but  the  Gospel  of 
Christ ;  there  may  certainly  be  a  great  many  elements  of  truth,  but  because 
t  W  want  that  which  is  saving  and  quickening  in  it,  they  do  nothing  what- 
wer  to  accomplish  the  great  object  that  God  has  in  view:  there  is  no 
■Iration  for  the  human  soul  in  them. 

I  may  tell  you  that  my  precious  friend  Dr,  Duncan,  who  is  known  to  somo 
kis one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  his  day,  was  once  asked,  "What  do  you 
Jc  of  the  condition  of  the  heathen  oni'iido  of  Christianity  ?  '    .„   - 
"A.Hk  a  converted  heathen  what  ho  thinks  of  the  state  he  was  in        Jew,™* 
J  be  was  an  unconverted  heathen ,  and  I  leave  the  q  ucntioa  there." 
I  the  fixvt  ages  there  were  those  who  thought  by  philosophy  to  bring  p©op)«" 
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to  Cbrist,  and  there  waa  Neo-Platonism,  and  Plotinus  went  into  such  elevated 
»utM»i«t«  regit)!!'*  of  spirituality  that  you  would  almost  say  that  that  uas 
V«*-rutettUta,  g^J^]y  ^^  good  aa  Chriatianity.  But  did  any  one  of  them  become 
ChriatiAns  ?  Look  at  any  of  those  systemB  which  seem  to  approximate  to 
Chriatianity.  They  come  very  near  to  it,  but  they  never  reach  it.  But  go 
to  them  with  Christ,  with  the  precious  hlood  of  the  Lamb,  and  toll  them  that 

h     ^^  '^^  ^*y  ^y  which  alone  sin  can  be  taken  away,  and  yon  tou 
^ttf  hMTt,**  *'^^*'*  hearts.    You  may  say  they  do  not  understand  what  sin  meai 

Well,  I  beheve  it  ;  they  do  not  ;  but  there  is  a  conscience  wit 
them,  there  is  that  within  every  one  of  them  which,  if  you  tell  them  the  right 
thing,  will  be  touched,  and  1  believe  that  has  been  abundantly  testified,     firing 
the  simple  Gospel  to  them  and  we  elevate  their  intellectual  character  and  bring 

them  to  a  luminous  understanding  of  the  very  thing  about  which 
St.  Paul'*     yQyj  ggy  ^jjgy  fcoow  nothjog.     What  did  the  Apostle  Paul  do  ?    I 

think  his  experience  will  teach  us.    He  went  to  Athens.     He  took 

the  method  of  our  friends,  that  is  to  say,  he  appealed  to  them 
by  common  principles,  principles  common  to  them  both,  and  he  took  a  glorious 
text,  and  you  may  say  a  very  ingenious  text, — *'  The  unknown  God."  Well,  bo 
delivered  a  gi-and  lecture,  and  what  was  the  fruit  of  it  ?  Why,  we  are  told : 
"  So  Paul  departed  from  among  them.  Howbeit  certain  men  clave  unto  him, 
and  believed :  among  the  which  was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman 
named  Damaris,  and  others  with  them."  Very  well,  he  went  away  ;  and  where 
did  he  go  ?  To  Corinth.  A  very  short  distance  it  was,  and  he  said  be  waa  among 
them  in  weakness  and  in  fear  and  In  much  trembling.  Why  so?  Because  ha 
had  failed.  He  thought  he  would  make  a  great  impression  upon  these  people  by 
appealing  to  what  wtia  common  to  them,  and  he  produced  no  effect.  When  1m 
went  to  Corinth,  he  determined  to  know  nothing  but  Jesua  Christ  and  ffim 
crucified,  and  we  know  the  result. 

Eev.   John   Ross   (United   Presbyterian   Mission,    Manchuria) :    Mr, 

ChttirmaDj  and  Christinn  friends, ^ — Duties  in  another  part  of  the  building 

have  prevented  ray  being  iier©  to  hear  all  the  Papers,  but  I  was  particularly 

strack  with,  and  very  much  interested  in,  what  I  have  beard  of  the  Paper 

Viewiof     *^^  which  so  much  discussion  has  taken  place.      I  do  not  know 

ILr.  Oobb*n'i  that  1  heard  anything  that  was  objectionable,  but  it  aeems  to 
P«p«.  jjQQ  from  what  I  did  hear  that  if  the  opinions  of  the  various 
speakers  could  he  sifted  out,  there  would  Ije  found  no  essential  differenceL 
It  seeniB  to  me,  that  the  position  of  the  Paper  was  this  r  that  all  moral 
truth  is  importjint  whether  it  be  much  or  little.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
writer  of  the  Paper  wi.*bed,  as  I  in  my  Mission  work  do  not  wish,  to  see 
mere  moral  truth  substituted  for  Christianity.  I  know  that  in  tbe  varioaa 
Iicnthen  systems  there  is  some  tiiith.  We  do  not  in  this  little  island  et 
the  sea  embrace  all  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  nor  all  the  thinking  of  the 
world  ;  and  w^e  must,  when  we  go  into  other  lands,  either  oppose  or  utilise  as 
auxiliaries  the  truths  that  are  thei-a      In  order  to  know  what 

•MtS^flwy  *^^*^*  i^^^&  is  we  must  examine.     It  seems  to  me  the  writw^ 
of  the  Paper  does  that,  and  that  has  been  my  own  practicQ^H 
W^e  must  examine  the  various  systems  with  which  we  come  into  contart;^^ 
and  what  am  I  as  a  Missionaiy  to  do  with  these  1     Are  we  to  spam  all 
the  systems  in  foio,  because  nine-tenths  of  them  are  fabe ;  or  are  we  to 

utilii-e  the  tithe  of  troth,  and  say;  "Now,  here  we  agree:  here  ^ 
Christians  and  you  hen  then  fi*^ree ;  but  this  won't  save  you  ;  we  hhrt  eone 
here  with  a  higher  truth,  with  finother  truth,  with  a  totally  different  trail, 
a  soul-saving  truth,  which  you  have  not  hei-e."  It  seems  to  me,  the  pos* 
tion  of  the  Paper  was  that,  and  that  is  exactly  the  standpoint  1  occcpj 
ysith  regard  to  Confucianiain 
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Now,  Confamnism  in  Cbina  is  a  moral  system  :  it  is  not  &  religioaa  syatetn  ; 
we  have  no  basinesa  to  call  it  so  ;  it  is  a.'i  much  a.  moral  system  as  that  of  Socrates 
oar  Plato,  and  worthy  of  being  named  alongside  of  anything  that  was 
erer  concocted  by  human  braina  outside  of  Christianity.    I  come  Con^noiiniira 
before  the  Chinese,  and  perhaps  my  text  is  a  sentence  from  Oon-     o*  mpraii 
fucias;  and  I  say,  '*Do  you  observe  this?"    No.    Then  I  eay  to 
them,  *'  We  have  brought  vou  something  else,"     "  We  have  oome  with  something 
which  will  enable  you  to  obeenre  the  truths  yon  know, — at  present  they  are  a 
dead  body, — we  have  come  here  with  the  living  soul  and  spirit  of  Christianity, 
which  will  make  that  dead  body  of  yours  a  living  body,  from  which  living, 
tiUl  Christianity  will  shine  forth,  and  act  in  your  national  life,  in  your  family 
Mit,  and  in  your  individual  life."    Tfctat  is  the  position  I  take  up.    I  am  sorry 
tiM  time  is  so  short  that  I  cannot  fully  explain  myself  ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
tber«  it  not  really  such  a  great  disparity  of  opinion  at  bottom  if  we  could  but 
quietly  eompttre  our  views  together. 

With  regard  to  ancestral  worship,  let  me  say  one  word.    In  connection  with 
tilus  phnse  I  do  not  like  the  word  worship,     I  am  one  of  those  Misaioiiariea  who 
(io  not  admit  any  person  into   the   Christian  Church  except  on 
wioBciation  of  this  ancestral  ritual,  as  I  would  prefer  to  call  it.    bJJ*,JJ^'^ 
Wonhip,  I  imi^ne,  always  implies   prayer  ;  in  connection  with  ^' 

wiiat  is  called  ancestral  worship  there  is  no  prayer.  There  is  burning  of  incense, 
there  is  offering  of  fmits  and  flowers,  and  there  is  bowing  to  the  ground  ;  but 
there  is  no  prayer,  either  to  the  deceased  spirit,  or  for  the  deceased  spirit.  Wo 
oonslvee  like  to  go  to  the  graves  of  our  deceased  friends,  and  we  desire  to  seo 
them  clean  and  neat.  Wo  go  there  with  arowna  of  flowers,  and  with  garlands, 
wd  they  are  laid  there.  I  do  not  dislike  the  foundation  of  this  ritual  in  China, 
which  is  that  same  filial  spirit  which  prompts  a  son  or  a  daughter  to  go  to  the 
grafe  of  a  father  and  mother  in  this  country  and  keep  it  in  order.  Let  us  not 
dfiatroy  that  spirit ;  but  let  us  eUniinate  all  that  is  noQ-Chriatian  from  tho 
ptMtioe  which  has  grown  out  of  it. 

Xhft  Acting  Secretary:   Our  time  is   so  fur  gone  (in  fact,  we  have 
^^^^"^  "  the  time  allowed  for  this  meeting),  that  we  cannot  call 
wpoft  toy  more  of  the  speiikei-s  whoso  names  have  been  sent   Kf-^^^** 
up ;  but  if  it  be  the  will  of  the  meeting  to  hear  Mr,  Cobban 
f«f  two  or  three  minutes,  we  caimofc  refuse  that. 

Eev.  G.  M.  Cobban :   I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  the 
met-'tiug  for  this  oppoitiuiity  of  eaying  just  a  word.       My  object  in  tho 
Paper,  part  of  which  I  read,  wua  to  ur^^e  this:  That  a  Chriistiaii  Missionary 
going  into  the  midst  of  people  of  another  fiiith  to  preach  o«r  Gospel  to 
tb^ni,  tthould  know  those   people,  and    know  what    they  are  Hu,iTOaji«i 
thiftkmg.     That  was  the  tirst  point.      Men  going  with   the    •houidknow 
bn^oe  conchision,  like  my  adviser  to  whom  I  referred,  that     t^ep«»<»pi»' 
all  Hinduism  and  all  Buddhism  is  of  the  devil^  will  never  take  the  troublo 
to  know.     That  wfus  what  I  wished  to  eraphoaise,     Nuxb,  I  wish  to  bear 
•ilUttss — I  5peak  as  a  witness  of  what  1  know, — to  the  fact  that  in  Jlinduism 
— 1  was  not  speaking  of  the  idolatrous  section  of  it,  or  of  the  prietjtly  section 
<i  it,  but  of  the  other  section — thei-o  is  a  great  dt-al  uf  truth, 
«f  xpiiitual  truth— to  repeat  the  word.     As  to  whei-©  it  <^ft"i© bSL^jJ^J^d 
ipini,  and  how   it  came,   I   ha%'©  nothing   to  say  now.     All 
nnrilual  truth  is  from  Him ;  that  is  my  conviction.    And  when  I  meet 
*t«rituttl  ti-uth  yonder,  either  on  the  lips  of  u  llindu  or  in  a  Hindu  book,  I 
^)  thiij  has  oome  from  Grod,  and  I  rejoice. 

As  to  the  extent  of  the  spiritual  truth,  I  will  give  you  an  illustmtion. 
^OL.  a.  .  7 
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A  little  poem  in  my  carpet  bag,  sayst  "Why  should  Grace  take 
buman  form  to  save  us.     If  Grace  be  in  the  heart,  is  not  that  enough  ? " 

And  the  poet's  answer  is:  '*  Just  as  the  hunter  takes  a  deer, 
mahLwntiL,  ^^^  exhibits  it,  that  he  may  catch  a  deer ;  just  as  the  fowler 
'  takes  a  hiid  of  that  class  which  he  wishes  to  catch ;  just  so 
Grace,  wanting  to  catch  man,  took  the  form  of  a  man."  Now  the  fact 
which  this  brings  out  is  this :  that  among  the  Hindus  there  is  a  doctrine 
of  God  manifest  in  a  human  form,  something  like  the  Theoptames  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  how  easy  it  is  for  a  Missionary  to  preach  Christ  to  a 
people  who  believe  as  far  a,s  that ! 

Take  another  point,  spiiitual  worship.  Here  in  another  poem  I  find 
the  poet  exhorting  the  people.  "  You  are  going  to  worship,  are  you  not  ?  and 
you  have  brought  flowers  from  your  garden,  and  you  are  going  to  offer  them, 

but  that  idol  is  not  God,  and  these  are  not  the  right  flowers, 
^"unlht^"  God  is  a  spirit.     God  wants  a  flower  j  but  the  flower  that  He 

wants  is  the  flower  that  grows  in  the  garden  of  the  keartj  the 
flower  of  love.  That  is  the  flower  you  must  bring."  Very  ti-ue.  Very  true. 
I  do  not  believe  that  came  from  beneath,  you  know.  But  these  are  only 
specimens.  Why,  I  tell  you  I  have  met  with  expressions  of  troth  yonder 
in  those  heathen  books  that  have  surprised  me,  but  they  liavealso  delighted 
me,  because  they  have  given  me  the  conviction  that  God  has  been  in  this 
country  before  I  came.  The  Spirit  of  God  has  been  speaking  somehow, 
wliethcr  by  fragments  of  prophecy  or  revelation  I  cannot  tell,  and  I 
not  care. 

But  the  great  fact  is  this  :  that  all  the  religious  truth  that  is  in  Iw 
has  come  from  God,  and  that  Christianity  finds  there  a  line  of  approach 

the  Hindu  heart  by  these  truths  which  are  already  theiVi 
for^cliilSmi^.  ^^  ^^^'  iniftgine   that  I  was  going  to  rim  my  Paper  to  this 

conclusion :  that  they  have  quite  enough  yonder  without  Chris- 
tianity, God  forbid.  I  am  a  Scotchman.  No  j  there  can  be  no  subetitute 
for  Christianity,  and  no  substitute  for,  as  there  is  no  livall  to,  Christ.  No; 
India  must  have  Christ ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that  any  one  who  knows  even 
the  little  that  I  know  about  Hindus,  wUl  preach  Christ  with  more  zeal 
and  with  greater  joy,  than  if  he  were  preaching  in  the  dark,  not  knowing 
how  much  of  truth  there  ia  amongst  the  people  out  there.    I  do  not  believe 

in  a  modiiled  Christianity,  nor  do  I  bebeve  in  any  compromise 
^JJ'jJ^JJ^^   between  Christianity  and  other  religious  systems.   Christianitj 

stands  alone ;  and  after  we  have  made  allowance  for  all  the 
truth  outside  Christianity,  Christianity  is  without  a  peer.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  But  if  I  find  spiritual  truth  there,  the  same  kind  of 
tmth  as  I  find  in  Christianity,  am  I  to  call  it  brass  when  outside,  and  gol<i 
when  it  is  inside  Christianity  ?     No;   I  won't.     It  is  not  honest. 

The  Ohairm&ii :  I  suppose  we  must  now  bring  this  very  mtOK^ing  1 

meeting  to  a  conclusion. 

Boy«  E*  0.  Williami  cbsed  with  prayer. 


ow, 
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ABJOURNEB  DISCUSSION 

ON 

lONABY   METHODS— <4)   DEALING    WITH    FOEMS   OP    RKLIGIOUS 

BELIEF. 

(Thursday  emning,  June  lUh,  in  the  Annexe*) 

Bishop    A.    W.    Wilson,    B.I).    (n.3.A.),    in    the    chair. 

pt  is  not  thought  neoeesaiy  to  give  a  fall  report  of  this  meeting.     The 
attendance  was  so  small  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  the  discussion 
^ould  be  begun,  and  led  to  its  being  brought  to  an  early  close.     The 
qiMches  were  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  report,  but  being 
ehiefly  from  delegates  who  had  not  attended  the  meeting  of  JjJJJJj/rt. 
idikh  this  was  an  adjournment  they  natiu-ally  travelled  over 
the  same  ground.     The  following  is  a  brief  abstract. — Ed.] 

Bev.  0.  Owen  (L.M.S.,  from  Pekin)  gave  an  interesting  and  elaborate 
iccount  of   the  chamcter,  origin,   and  history  of  ancestral  worship  in 
OuBft,  and  dwelt  on  those  aspects  of  the  customs  observed  in  connection 
ifith  it  which  are  not  idolati-ous,  and  advocated  the  tolerance  of  certain 
modified  forms  of  observance  of  them  by  Christian  converts. 
He  hhowed  how  the  customs  were  "  based  on  filial  piety,"  and     ^^^jj 
tluit  filial  piety  was   the   basis  of  Chinese   government   and 
morality,  and  the  sudden  and  entire  abandonment  of  them  was  apt  to 
T»«t  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  reverence  and  filial  love,  and  to 
kiad  to  the  neglect  of  the  great   law,  *^  Thou  slisilt  honour   thy  father 
•od  thy  mother."     He  tliougbt  that  for  example  once  a  yefir  the  converts 
loigLt  take  part  in  the  gi*ent  clung  minff  festival  at  the  period 
ewresponding  to  the  Jewish  Passover,  when  the  Chinese  went     •"»*■ 
out  tu  sweep  the  tombs,  and  hang  atringB  of  [laper  money  for  the  use  of 
the  depi-ted  spirits,  the  Christians  might  attend   to  the  graves  of  their 
aoeestors,  and  strew  flowers  on  the  tombg,  but  must  he  absolutely  forbidden 
tosuike  offerings  of  money,  food,  and  such  like.     They  might  also  keep  a 
register  of  theii-  ancestors,  like  a  family  pedigree  in  Western  lands,  instead  j 
^  the  present  tablets. 

Mr.  Owen  observed  that  there  was  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  real 
nv\ert3  to  give  up  heathen  customs,  in  fact  they  are  apt      coB.»ert« 
Igo  too  far;  and  the  Rf.iman  Catholics  who  made  a  half-way      Abudeii 
I  for  their  converts  did  not  gain  thei-ehy. 


enftoDUi 


Hev,   J.  Boss  referred  to  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  advisers  of  the 

'«U)tr  of  the  -King  of  Corea,  who  had  studied  Christian  books,  when  a 

pr^Joner  in  Obina,  and  who  had  hecome  quite  friendly  toward  Christian 

^'Sbioiis,  to  which  he  bad  formerly  been  much   opposed.     This  adviser 

d  one  of  Mr.  Ross's  teachers  tliat  the  king's  father  had  stattnl  that  if 

*  people  were  allowed  to  observe  these  old  ancestral  customs  ho  believed 

*»  CWa  might  become  Christian  in  three  years. 


100  MISSIONARY  METHODS— (4)   BELIOIOUS  BELIEFS. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy)  advocated 

a  difierent  policy,  more  in  harmony  with  the  "  root  and  branch  "  methods 

of  the  Puritans,   while   he  condemned  interference  with  customs   which 

were  not  sinful  in  themselves,  or  connected  with  idolatry,  such  as  binding 

•'  Root  and    *^®  ^®**  ^^  girls.     These  old  customs  were  best  removed  by  the 

bruoh"      New  Testament  method    of    laying    down  principles   which 

method!,     undermined  or  supplanted   them  than  by  positive  laws    or 

external  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery  in  the  early  days  of  the 

Christian  Church. 

Rev.  Oeorge  Piercy  asked  Mr.  Swanson  whether  the  Chiirches  in  the 
region  of  Amoy  allowed  the  Christians  to  perform  any  ceremonies  in  con- 
nection with  ancestral   woi-ship  or  ancestral  ritual,  by  what- 
iSSmmj.    ®^®''  ^^'^^  ^*  might  be  called ;  to  which  Mr.  Swanson  gave  an 
emphatic  "  No  ;  it  would  not  be  allowed  for  a  single  moment 
by  any  native  office-bearer.     They  know  what  it  means." 

Mr.  Piercy  then  asked  whether  the  answer  would  be  given  for  other 
parts  of  China,  to  which  the  answers  were— 
From  Mr.  Owen  :  Yes;  from  Pekin. 
Mr.  Clarke  :  Yes ;  from  Chen-tu. 

•  As  the  question  as  to  the  best  way  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
which  led  to  the  adjournment  of  the  discussion,  had  not  been  taken  np,  ift 
wa^  thought  best  to  close  the  meeting. 
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Fifth  Session. 

MEDICAL    MISSIONS, 

(1)  TffH  AGENTS. 

(a)  The  place  and  power  of  Medical  Missions. 
{h)  The  relation  of  the  doctor  to  the  Mission  and  to  Mission  work, 
(c)  Ordained  and  unordained  Medical  Missionaries. 

(<0  Training  of  native  Medical  Students.     Should  it  be  confined  to  those 
vho  are  designed  for  Mission  work  1 

ijdonday  morning^  June  Wth,  in  the  Annexe,^ 

B.  A.  Maofie,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
ActiDg  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Andrew  Jukes, 

The  Chairmaii  said  :  I  have  been  asked  to  take  the  chair,  presnm- 
&%  because  I  am  a  survivor  of  the  Conference  at  Liverpool  in  1860. 
The  memory  of  that  enjoyable  occasion  recalls  to  mind,     uwmwn 
Among  the  worthies  passed  away,  its  warm  participants,   conferenM, 
lord  Shaftesbury,  Sir    Herbert  Edwardes,   the   genial       *■*'• 
chairman  General  Alexander,  the  organising  energy  of  Mr.  Carre 
Tucker,  the  consecrated  talents   of  Dr.    Mullens,  who,   a  model 
secretary,  fell  on  the  African  field  which  he  went  to  survey.     These, 
though  we  met  in  Lancashire,  may  be  regarded  as  citizens  of  this 
great  metropolis.     Note  in   that  list   how  well  the  Episcopalian 
element  was  represented.     So  it  is  now.    That  historic  Church  of 
England  lends  again  such   assistance,  that  we  of  other  Churches 
give  thanks  and  take  courage.     We  are  glad  to  think  that  the 
Committee  of  this  Conference  do  not  misinterpret  absences,  which 
^e  deeply  regret  for  our  sake,  if  not  for  the  Church's  sake,  and 
%  the  sake  of  mankind.      We  would  like  that,  as  of  old,  the 
^ght  hands  of  fellowship  were  extended  along  the  whole  unbroken 
line  to  the  many  brothers  from  other  lands  who  have,  in  a  most 
gratifying  manner  aqd  measure,  responded  to  the  invitation  sf  r  "^ 
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by  comiog  as  depnties  to  give  the  benefit  of  their  varied  experience! 
and  wisdom. 

We  Britons  are  cheered  by  the  presence  of  delegates  from  the 
twin  countries,  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ;  and 
they,  not  less  than  the  English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  gladly  welcome  the 
Bale  t«i  delegates  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  which  indeed  is 
v«io«£ldto  the  original  fatheriand  of  almost  every  one  here.  The  same 
tiiu  coiifareBfle.  yood  Tims  warm  in  all  our  veins  ;  but  still  more  and  still 
better,  we  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus,  To  some  extent  we  are  fellow- 
workers.  How  much  does  India  owe  to  the  North  American 
Continent  and  to  the  European  ?  How  harmoniously  do  American 
and  British  Missionaries  co-operate  in  China  ? 

Sledical  Miasious  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin  among  as. 
Tlie  Early  Church,  no  donht,  was  distingnished  for  its  hospital  charities, 
a  tradition  of  which  stands  out  prominent  before  the  stranger  in 
New  York,  in  the  distinctive  names  of  their  infirmaries,  the  Presby- 
terian, the  Methodist,  etc.  There  is  the  highest  precedent  for  the 
principle.  Of  our  Lord  we  read  that  He  devoted  His  life  to  "  teaching, 
preaching,  and  healing  "—that  He  "  spake  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 

jjj^^^^  and  healed  them  who  had  need  of  healing  " — that  He  ^*  went 
niiuitry  about  doing  good,  and  healing  all  who  were  oppressed 
of  healing.  ^£  ^jj^  (jeviL'*  H©  performed  these  cores,  it  is  written, 
because  "  He  was  moved  with  compassion.*'  Observe,  however,  the 
quotation  from  prophecy  that  precedes.  I  do  not  remember  any 
passage  that  suggests  that  it  was  any  part  of  His  design  to  use  this 
power,  to  organise  His  benevolence,  eo  as  to  be  a  means  to  an  end. 
Eather  otherwise  :  in  one  case  he  that  was  healed  "  wist  not  who  it 
was  that  cared  him.'*  In  another  "  He  healed  them  all,  and  charged 
that  they  should  not  make  Him  known." 

To  proceed,  when  He  commissioned  the  twelve,  He  "  gave  them 

power  to  heal,''  and  said,  "  Preach,  saying  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 

come :  heal."     To  the  seventy  He  said,  putting  the  human  body 

first,  *^  Heal  the  sick,  and  say  the  kingdom  is  come."     The  Church  of 

TheducipiM  the  Acts  had  the  same  power  and  like  compassion  com- 

eemmiMiQQcd  muuicated  to  it,  and  we  read  the   consequence,  "They 

^^**^  were  healed  every  one.'*  Paul  enumerates  twice  among 
the  charismata,  "  gifts  of  healing."  K  we  look  to  the  language  of 
the  original,  we  recognise  two  things, — that  healing,  when  one  of  the 
words  so  rendered  is  used,  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  soul  and 
body :  sin  is  regarded  as  a  malady.  Om-  Lord  was  wont  to  regard 
the  whole  man.  He  is  emphatically  "  the  Saviour  of  the  body." 
The  other  word,  of  extremely  frequent  occurrence,  suggests  to  the 
mind  what  we  still  call  "  medicoXatlendancCj''  tender,  loving,  diligent 
ministration  towards  the  BuliertT,  a  characteristic  of  our  Master  and 
Example,  which  shines  forth  continually,  andis  seen  in  other  miracles, 
such  as  the  feeding  of  the  multitude.  Let  every  mention  of  thera^ 
peulics  remind  us  ol  that  kindness  and  thoughtful  care,  which  Me 
exhibited  even  on  the  Cross. 
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It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  good  Medical  Missionary  will  work, 
aad  its  volantary  character  and  its  inflneuce  will  hQ  none  the  less 
upprefjended  and  appreciated,  because  he  is  not  endowed  TheMedieti 
mill  Early  CharcU  gifts.  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  still  Jt"i»a«T. 
works,  thongh  miracles  have  departed^the  spirit  which  ought  equally 
It  home  in  Christian  lands  to  be  continually  operating  and  equally 
iDMifest.  The  heathen  elionld  know  that  the  same  love  aboanda  in 
m  all,  and  dictates,  much  rather,  let  me  say  prompts,  to  correspond- 
ing deeds  at  home.  Then  will  the  Medical  Missionary  be  atrengthened 
indeed  when  Medical  Missionary  work  is  bat  local  experience  of 
nniversal  charity.  But  to  this  we  have  not  attained  collectively.  Let 
OS  use  the  divine  remedy  for  this  evil  shortcoming.  We  are  reminded 
intlip  inspired  dictnm,  "No  soldier  engaged  in  a  campaign  entangles 
himsdf  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,"  This  is  "  a  hard  saying  " ;  but  it 
isalflo  ^probUm  diflScnlt  for  every  indi%ndual  to  solve,  difficult  amid 
the  complex  ramifications  of  present-day  life.  But  all  can  practise 
«»conomy  ;  most  of  as,  more  than  we  do,  might  practise  self-restraint, 
curbiof^  desire  to  possess,  and  ambition  to  be  ueighbourlike,  which  is 
a  worldly  aim  and  standard.  The  Ch arches  must  learn  to  give  up 
•ttempts  to  combine  the  incompatible. 

This  is  sure,  that  the  spirit  of  Medical  Missions  is  the  spirit  of 
Cliristianity  j  it  is  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Master  :  and  it  will 
}ikaiie  Him,  whose  career  was  love  and  work,  as  well  as  will  exhibit 
''the  benignity,  humanity,  and  philanthropy  of  God  our  me  .pint  of  it: 
Saviour,"  *•  who  healeth  all  our  diseases."  The  University  pi«"iaf  to  aod. 
of  Etlinburgh,  near  the  Medical  Mission  headquarterst  is  surmounting 
a  dome,  which  the  liberality  of  a  citizen  has  enabled  it  to  rear,  with 
the  image  of  a  youth  grasping  firmly  a  torch  and  holding  it  up,  to 
guide  others  and  himself.  So  will  the  consistent  Christian,  thongh 
he  stand  alone,  be  a  light  in  the  world,  especially  to  conduct  per- 
sonally to  the  Divine  Healer,  by  his  own  example  inflaming  and 
stimulating  his  fellows,  whom  he  may  not  judge,  any  more  than 
does  this  Conference,  which  acts,  in  accordance  with  its  designation, 
a«  a  receptacle  of  information  and  opinions,  leaving  it  to  sanctified 
wi«e  men  to  weigh  and  judge  what  is  said,  and  trusting  to  love 
and  zeal  for  determination  to  adopt  and  act.  We  do  not  presume 
to  dictate  or  even  to  advise ;  only  we  urge  to  "  work  while  it  is 
day  J  the  night  cometh  :  then  no  man  can  work." 

PAPER, 

I.  By  THE  Rbv.  John  Lowe,  F.R.C.S.E.   (Secretary,  Edinburgh 
Medical  Missionary  Society,  formerly  of  Neyoor,  Travancore). 

Medical  Missiom:  their  place  and  power. 

The  Medical  Mission  enterprise  is,  from  first  to  last,  we  believe, 
Scriptural,  Apostolic,  yea,  we  might  say,  Divine.  The  example  and 
precept  of  Chu-ist  Himself^the  record  of  the  work  of  His  immediate 
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diflcipleSi  Eind  the  whole  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel  are  a  distinct 
recogaitioa  of  the  Medical  Mission  principle ;  while  experience, 
especially  during  more  recent  years,  emphatically  testifies  to  the 
vaJne  and  importance  of  this  agency.  h 

Let  ua  clearly  define  what  we  mean  by  a  Medical  Mission.  I^| 
is  not  merely  a  philanthropic  agency, ^ — ^not  an  enterprise  for  the 
whfct «.  MedioAipro vision  in  our  Mission-fields  abroad  of  the  inestimable 
MiuioaBeuK.  benefits  of  European  medicine  and  snrgery.  If  that 
alone  were  the  object  contemplated,  we  should  have  no  claim  to  be 
heard  here,  and  our  Missionary  Societies  would  hardly  be  justified 
in  using  their  funds  for  the  establishment  of  Mission  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  abroad.  What  we  mean  by  Medical  Missions  is,  the 
systematic  combination  of  the  healing  art  with  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  ministry  of  healing 
subservient  to  the  winning  of  souls  for  Christ  |l 

We  cannot  be  too  explicit  on  this  point.     Misapprehensions  as  " 
to  the  aim  and  object  of  Medical  Missions  are  too  prevalent.     Many 

It*  tni«     have  the  idea  that  this  department  of  work  is  rather  a 

«bjML  benevolent  agency,  than  a  directly  Missionary  enterprise ; 
and  perhaps  nothing  has  done  more  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Medical 
Missions  than  this  misconception. 

We  hold  that  the  true  Medical  Missionary  is  as  much  the 
ambassacior  of  Christ,^ — as  much  the  messenger  of  the  Churches, — 
TiiiMedioii  ^  niiich  the  preacher  of  the  everlasting  Gospel  as  is  his 
MiuioauT'i  ordained  clerical  colleagne.  As  Medical  Mi  ssionaries,  we 
poiidott.  (.]aini  for  ourselves  this  position.  We  ask  to  be  sent  into 
the  Mission-field  in  order  that  we  may  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
We  ask  that  Medical  Missions  be  recognised  by  our  Missionary 
Societies,  and  by  the  Churches,  not  merely  as  a  benevolent  agency, 
not  as  an  occasional  auxiliary  to  Missionary  work,  but  as  an 
embodiment  of  the  Divine  idea,  enunciated  by  the  Master  Himself, 
when  He  commanded  the  Gospel  to  be  preached  among  all  nations. 
This  Gospel  views  man  as  a  denizen  of  earth,  as  well  as  an  heir  of 
immortality — it  has  regard  to  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  to  that 
which  is  to  come, — it  affects  man  in  the  whole  extent  of  bis  being, 
body,  soul,  and  spirit.  Christ's  ministry  was  a  ministry  of  word 
and  deed,  that  of  His  disciples  was  the  same.  We  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  Divine  meaning  of  "  preaching  the  Gospel "  (especially 
when  used  with  reference  to  the  vocation  of  the  Missionary  to  the 
heathen)  implies  much  more  than  the  mere  proclamation  of  thf 
Gospel  message.  We  believe,  that  as  He  who  is  the  sum  and 
Bubstance  of  the  Gospel  "was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns," 
that  as  Bis  ministry  was  a  ministry  of  sympathy  with  sulieriug 
Lumanity,  as  He  healed  the  sick,  and  went  about  continually  doing 
good,  thus,  ever  manifesting  while  He  taught  it,  the  spirit  of  His 
own  religion,  so  His  ambassadors  must  "  preach  the  Gi>spel,  not  by 
word  only,  but  likewise,  by  a  compassionate  Christ-like  miuistry| 
performed  in  Chq^t'e  name,  and  K>r  His  s^ke. 
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Tbk  then  is  the  place  we  claim  for  Medical  Missions.  We  believe  that 
the  consecration  of  the  healing  art  to  the  service  of  the  Gospel  is  not  only 
is  tcoordance  with  the  Divine  method,  but  that  it  actually  forms  a  part  of 
the  Diyine  intention;  therefore  it  followti,  that  Medical  Missions  ai^e  a 
univeraaUy  applicable  agenct^.  Wherever  we  Und  man,  there  we  find  disease 
Hud  suffering,  greatly  aggravated  however  in  our  Foreign  Mission-fields  by 
pieraiiiDg  ignoi-ance  and  supeti^titition.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  in 
tnaay  of  our  Mission-fields,  as  for  instance  in  India  and  Japan,  medical  aid 
k  now  BO  plentifully  provided  that,  tn  such  spheres,  Medical  Missions  are 
not  required.  Apart  altogether  from  the  consideratious  already  urged, 
wrcely  a  word  is  needed  to  show,  from  a  merely  professional  point  of 
view,  how  utterly  erroneous  is  such  a  statement.  In  our  own  highly 
(avoured  kind  there  is  a  doctor  for  about  ©very  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
popolation,  or  twenty-three  thousand  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  j  let  us  suppose  that  there  are  ten  thousand  European 
or  native  qualified  practitioners  in  India  (an  estimate  far  above  the  mark), 
there  would  be  hut  one  doctor  to  every  twenty-four  thousand  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  provide  a  medical  man  for  every  three 
thousand  of  India's  population  would  require  no  fewer  than  seventy-five 
thoonnd  practitioners.  The  recent  official  census  of  Japan  reveals  the  fact 
Uttt  within  the  Empire  there  ai-e  thirty -four  thousand  native  physicians,  of 
whom  probably  loss  than  five  hundi-ed  are  educated  in  Western  medical 
science,  thus  giving  one  qualified  physician  to  every  sixty  thousand  of  the 
population.  The  mere  mention  of  such  facts  is  an  emphatic  contradiction 
to  the  assertion  that  Medical  Missions  are  not  needed  in  such  lands. 

It  will  be  admitted  moreover  that  no  country  is  better  provided  with 
pKrochial  medical  oflicers,  with  charitable  dispens^iries  and  free 
hospitals  than  our  own,  yet  if  anyone  wishes  to  see  for  himselfj^^J^^'^JJ^ 
the  value  of  Metlical  Misaions,  and  how  effectively  they  sub- 
■arve  the  promotion  of  evangelistic  eflorfc  among  our  home  heathen,  he  haa 
odIj to  visit  our  Medical  Missions  in  this  gieat  City,  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Btrmiogham,  Manchester,  Bristol,  and  other  large  towns,  and  he  will  find 
that  they  are,  as  a  iiile,  the  most  numerously  attended  of  all  public  dispen- 
■ttio,  and,  what  is  still  more  significant,  that  no  agency  is  mare  manifestly 
Uened  in  bringing  to  the  most  degi-aded  and  sunken  the  glad  tidings  of 
theCk)Bpel. 

If  in  our  own  highly  favoured  land.  Medical  Missions  are  so  saoceaaful  in 
gsiiiing  ftccess  for  the  Grospel  message,  to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the  lost 
■nd  ignoraot,  there  can  surely  be  no  question  as  to  their  adaptation  for  the 
htttben,  and  as  little  doubt  as  to  theii-  need  in  all  our  Jtlission-fields  abroad. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  strengthen  our  plea  for  the  place 
we  daim  for  Medical  Missions,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  illustrate  their 
power ;  we  can  do  little  more  however  than  refer,  in  the  briefest  manner,  to 
^  few  of  these. 

A*  bearing  more  directly  upon  Missionary  succesB,  there  is  a  fact  too  much 
orerlooked,  w  bich  ought  to  aecure  for  Medical  Missions  a  very  prominent  place 
ia erejy  localised  Mission;  we  refer  to  the  remarkably  suggestive 
^  IhjLt  in  India,  China,  Africa,  Madagascar,  among  the  islands      Heathen 
«f  the  lea,  and,  more  or  less,  in  every  heal  hen  land,  the  treatment  of    ^^^^ij*^ 
<li««Me,  barbarous  and  cruel  as  it  is,  and  largely  made  up  of  idola-      waveru. 
tPaus  rites  and   ceremonies,  is  monopolised  by  the  priests,  or  by 
otli«r»  intimately  associated  with  them,  and  entirely  under  their  control     Let 
■»  itipi)oae,  for  a  moment,  that  an  epidemic  is  raging  in  a  mixed  oommunity  o£ 
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lieiithens  and  CLriiitians,  and  where  no  proper  medical  aid  h  available,  what,  ia 

mioh  circumatances,  might  we  expect?     Why,  just  what  does  happen  in  every 

HiEsion-field,  causing  sorrow  and  di^ppointment  to  mnny  a  Missionazys  heart. 

Every  experienced  Mis!>ioaary  could  give  auch  testimony  as  the  following, 

which  in  a  genlence  or  two  will  explain  our  tneaning.   A  Mi^ionary  io  Madagascar, 

after  reporting  the  devastating  effects  of  a  severe  epidemic  among 

the  people  in  his  district,  writes  : — "■  This  fearful  disease  threw  bacs 

many  of  the  convcrta  upon  theij  old  Buperstitioua  ritea  and  castoms. 

It  was  a  time  of  severe  trial,  and  much  of  our  work  could  not  stand  this  orociai 

teat.     The  people  sought  after  *■  wizaiils  that  peep  and  mutter,  and  ceaaed  to 

seek  unto  their  God.'    For  a  season,  there  was  a  strong  current  of  idolatry  and 

►  witchcraft  running  throughout  the  district,  and  many  went  lack  from  their 

Lfaith.     £ver3n^heie,  the  churches  were  emptied  of  woi^hippers,  and  the  schoob 

"  of  scholars  ;  while  the  charm-maker  found  his  enchantments  eagerly  sought  after, 

and  liberally  paid  for.     The  moat  absurd  things  were  done  to  effect  cures  by 

order  of  these  diviners,  and  again  and  again,  our  eyes  beheld  things  which  ahowed 

immistakably  what  a  powerful  reaction  had  set  in." 

Xn  view  of  the  place  Medical  Missions  should  occupy  in  our  Miaaioni 
organ isatiouH,  and  as  still  more   strikingly  illustrative    of    their   power, 
me  ask  what  agency  is  there,  humanly  speaking,  more  fitted  than  a  Medii 
f  Hi&sion  to  diissrm  prejudice  in  a  heathen  commtiaity  ?  to  gain  the  conhdence 

the  people  ?  to  win  one's  way  to  their  homes  and  hearts  ?  and  . 

«ediflalMu«on»t^,jj(.]^  them,  as  by  an  object  lesson,  tho  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  . 

*Mre*c»".°    ^^^^  blessed  results  of  this  agency  in  opening  otherwise  closed 

doors,  in   securing  concessions  which  have  greatly  promoted  the 

Missionary  entciprise,  in  conciliating  the  goodwill  of  bigoted  opponents,  nnd  in 

overcoming  barriers  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  are  so  well  known  that  the  place 

we  claim  for  Medical  Jlissiona  as  a  pioneer  agency  no  one  nowadays   wo 

venture  to  dispute.     But  they  are  viore  than  a  pioneer  agency.  We  claim 

this  enterprise,   that   it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  effective,  and   direci 

evangelistic  agencies  which   tho  Church    possesses.     The  array  of  facts  ani 

statistics  in  support  of  this  claim  are  so  remarkable  and  convincing  that  to  us  it 

ia  altogether  unaccountable   that  Medical  Mismons  have  not,  long  ere  now, 

secured  a  place  in  the  very  fore-front  of  our  Missionary  methods.     We  believtj 

,  that,  if  tho  spiritual  fruits  of  our  Medical  Mission  in  China  could  be  tabulate"). 

I  |the  fact  would  bo  revealed  that  in  that  great  Empire  no  method  of  Miiisifuary 

.work  has  been  more  signally  blessed  in  Bpreading  tho  knowledge  of  the  Gos] 

I  than  our  Mission  hospitals  und  dispensaries,     llie  seed  Bown  in  tlie  hearts  _ 

-     ..-.,.     patients  has  in  many  cases  brought  forth  fruit  in  some  thirty,  il 

some  SLxty,  and  m  some  an  hundred  fold.  In  not  a  few  instam 
native  Churches  have  sprung  iip  in  towns  and  viiJagea  far  distant  from  the 
headqiinrters  of  the  Medical  Mission,  but  where  no  other  human  agency  had 
been  employed,  th<j  patients  luivitig  rtceivod  the  "  double  cure,"  had  returned  to 
their  homes,  and  told  out  among  their  friends  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  thaii 
Bouls.  Medical  Missions  have  not  only  broken  down  prej  udicea  and  opened  "  widf 
doors  and  effectual "  among  the  exclusive  Chinese,  but  they  have  been,  in  a  v< 
marked  degree,  the  nurseries  of  the  native  Churchea,  The  same  may  be  said 
Mediail  Missions  in  India.  Were  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  won  through  t 
agency  in  India  more  widely  known,  we  doabt  not  tliat  in  that  land  of  casti 
prejudice  Jledicjd  Mission  hospitals  and  dispenaariea  would  be  multiplied  an 
hundredfold. 

In  itinerant  Mission  work  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  value  of  thia 

agency.    Cloric^il  ^lissionaries,  when  engaged  in  such  work,  everywhere  feel  the 

netri  of  it,  and,  whether  competent  or  not,  are  cctmpelled  in  .some 

i^mn'^'^^t    ''^'■''**'^^'o  ^^  assume  the  character  of  the  physician.    The  story  of 

KaaiMVk     itineraint  Medico-evangelistic  work  sent  home  from  time  to  time 

by  our  Medical  Missionaries  reads  like  a  continuation  of  tho  '*  Acts 

of  the  Apostles.'' 

If  it  can  be  truthfully  Baid  of  any  Medical  Mission  that  in  spiritual  resnlU  it 
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&aitfnl  its  we  might  expect  it  to  be,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
t  fault  is  not  in  the  agency,  nor  with  rare  exoeptions  in  the  agent,  but  in 
jedingly  limited  resoorcea  placed  at  his  disposad  wherewith  to  carry  on  the 
Uis  work  as  a  healer  of  disease  ia  ia  many  Missions  so  over-      .^ 
5,  and  the  help  he  receives  so  inadequate,  that  it  ia  utterly ^^r^^'["'' 
•le   for   him,  single-handed,  to  develop  to  the  full   the 
lities  of  his  IHisaion  as  an  evangelistic  agency.     Intimately  acquainted  as 
IftTO  w^th  Medical!  Missions  and  with  Medical  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the 
to  us,  the  wonder  is,  that  with  the  comparatively  little  support   they 
..J, and  the  amazing  amount  of  professional  work  th^y  have  to  overtake, 
rbsTe,  from  a  spiritual  point  of  vieWj  accomplished  scr  much. 

-word,  in  conclusion.    In  a  paper  which  we  read  on  '*  Medical 
is"  at   the   Missionary  Conference  in  1878,  we   then  said, 
I  went  out  to  India,  in    1861,  there^were  not  more  than 
enty  Medical  Missionaries  in  the  Foreign  field ;    now  there  are 
en  ninety  and  a  hundred."     It  is  with  heartfelt  thaokliilness 
►  we  are  to-day  able  to  say  that  there  are; now  over  three  hundred 
"  Missionaries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  engaged  in  this  Cbriat- 
rk,  and  about  thirty  of  these  are  fully  qualified  lady  physicians. 


PAPER, 

By  Mb,  G.  D.  Dowkontt,  M.D.  (irfedical  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Missionary  Society,  New  York). 

Chairman,   dear  brethren,  and   sisters   io   Christ, — Being 
dly  called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  the  writer  of  a  paper 
raised  for  this  meeting,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  particiiiarly 
the  first  division  of  the  subject  under  coufiideration,  viz.  :  *^  The 
and  Power  of  Medical  Jlissions,"  trusting  to  your  kind  sym- 
and  indulgence  while  I  do  so,  my  notice  to  prepare  this  paper 
been  extremely  short.     In  the  consideration  of  any  subject  it 
rable  that  the  terms  to  be  used  should  be  clearly  defined. 
riiile  the  majority  of  those  present  may  be  fully  conversant  with 
A  meaning  of  the  words  Medical  Mission,  and  Medical  Missionary, 
:t  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  are  not,  it  may  be  well  to  explain 
lem. 

W/uU  is  a  Medical  Missionary  ? — ^A  folly  qualified  physician,  who 

iseshis  or  her  medical  knowledge  for  the  relief  of  physical  -^pi^txedicai 

Pilfering,  and  to  obtain  an  entrance  for  that  Gospel  which  Hi^aionanea 

le  or  she  seeks  to  make  known.   In  other  words,  one  who    "*•»*''*• 

kea  the y'rwi'^^  of  Christianity,  and  thus  seeks  to  plant  the  roots. 

What  is  a  Medical  Mission  dispensary  or  hospital? — A  place 
rhere  the  sick  poor  are  gathered  together  to  obtain  physical  relief, 
Dd  while  there  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 
It  will  probably  save  time  if  we  shall  consider  interrogatively  three 
ttiore  points  concerning  Medical  Missions. 

Why  should  Medical  Missions  exist? — Because  of  the  great  need 
m  them,  and  their  immejise  valtie  in  obtaining  access,  removing 
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prejudice,  and  establishing  confidence  among  the  heathen  abroad,  ( 
aud  the  almost  worse  than  heatlien  at  home. 

W/mt  reasons  can  be  adduced  for  their  employment? — Chieflj 
fom: :  Christ  commands  it ;  sympaihj  demands  it ;  ?msdom  dictates 
it ;  and  experience  has  proved  their  value. 

What  are  the  special  advantages  of  Medical  Missions  ?     Amon 
others,  self-preserraiion,  self-support^  as  far  as  practicahle, 
successful  Gospel  ^j^hrt. 

The  need  for  Medicul  Mi^-^ionaries  is  a  subject  but  litUe  knowD,  and  still  1 
realisfd  by  tlio  vast  majority  of  Christiana  ;  but  the  following  fa 
""are  atlducud  as  affurditig  some  idea  of  it : — 

1st.  There   are  over   one  thousand  millions  of    heathens 
Mohanamedans  in  tho  world. 

iind.  They  are  perisljing  no  leas  physically  for  lack  of  medical  aid, 
tjnritualhf  from  ignorance  of  the  Gospel. 

3rd.  There  is  only  one  Mt;dical  Missionary  to  nearly, as  many  people  as 
are  in  the  entire  city  of  London. 

4th.  They  are  dying  at  the  rate  of  about /or/?/  milUona  every  year,  the  j 
number  of  them  without  any  knowledge  of  Chinst  Jeans, 

6th.  These  poor  sufferers  fujtve  bodies  like  ours  ;  they  have  nerves,  and  can/e^t 
as  we  do.  We  know  it?  Yea,  but  are  we  not  in  danger  oi  forgdting  it,  and 
almost  unconsciously  thinking  oi  them  as  being  made  of  the  same  material  as  tlio 
idols  they  worship  ? 

6th.  We  know  what  sickness  is  with  all  the  aids  of  modem  medical  scie 
but  what  must  it  be  without  any  of  these  ? 

Many  of  the  terrible  things  perpetrated  under  the  guise  of  medical  treatment 
among  the  heathtn  one  cannot  even  mention  in  such  an  assembly  as  this,  and  yet 
they  exist  and  should  be  made  known.  Think  of  such  cases  as  the  following  : — 
The  first  student  of  tho  Inteniational  MedicsU  Mis.sionary  Society, — of  which  J 
have  the  honour  to  be  the  Medical  Director — Dr.  W.  R.  Summers,  now  in  Central 
Africa,  the  pioneer  of  Bishop  Taylor's  work  in  that  country,  wrote  me  of  two 
cases  be  met  with,  both  little  children,  only  a  few  months  old.  They  had  been 
sick,  and  their  mothers' sought  to  cure  them  by  scoring  them  from  head  to  foot 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  ho  counted  ftvir  four  hundred  wounds  on  the  body  of 
one  child.     It  is  scm-cely  needful  to  add  that  both  were  dead. 

Bishop  Taylor  narrates  the  case  of  a  woman  being  sick  in  a  native  hut,  and 
he  saw  the  husbsnd  plunge  a  knife  into  the  heai't  of  his  ton-year»old  girl  because 
be  believed  that  sho  hud  bewitched  her  mother.  Two  cases  were  recently  made 
known  as  occurring  in  China,  in  the  one  instance  a  daughter,  and  the  other  a  son, 
had  cut  a  large  portion  of  flesh  from  their  arms^  which  was  cooked  and  fa/en  by 
a  dying  parent  as  a  means  of  saving  life. 

The  value  of  Medical  Mmions  in  removing  prejudice,  and  evoking  the  deepest 
gratitude,  has  been  mamfested  again  and  again  the  world  over ;  and 

Hefcthen     ^tj^  wonder  to  many  of  na  ia  that  w©  have  been  bo  alow  to  see  the 

pamud»  for    ^^^^  ^ J  ^y^  BgGUCJ. 

In  Africa,  Dr.  Summers  was  loaded  with  tho  gifts  of  the  grate- 
ful people  he  had  treated  at  Melange  ;  and  by  means  of  those  alone  ho  was  able 
to  load  thirty-six  carriers,  and  succeeded  in  arriving  at  the  further  aide  of  tho 
Congo,  a  distance  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  Ms  Society  not  being  able  to 
give  him  at  the  time  a  single  dollar. 

In  Chinot  the  late  Dr.  Mackenzie  operated  upon  the  eyes  of  two  girls  in  one 
family,  and  gave  them  sight,  and  then  the  mother  was  operated  on  sixccesafuUy. 
She  had  never  seen  her  children,  and  her  delight  and  gratitude  knew  no  bounds. 
Ab  a  result  all  three  were  converted,  likewise  the  father,  and  many  others,  and  a 
gccoesaful  church  of  a  hundred  or  more  is  now  in  their  village. 

In  Corea,  Dr.  Allen  attended  the  prince  when  dying  from  a  wound  received 
ip  bq,ttlO|  thiiteen  of  the  native  aur^eoua  having  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  bleeding 
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tponring^  molten  irax  into  the  wound.     The  prince  afterwards  told  the  dijctor 
t  his  people  said, ''  The  doctor  did  not  comt}  from  America,  but  from  Heaven  V 
kd  in  a  f*iij?c  be  certainly  did  so. 

I   We     mfirht   montioa    many   examples   doraonstrating    that   wherever 
Ie«iic?il   ^lL<>ions  have  been  prosecuted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  Gospel, 
iinrittainable  in  any  other  way,  has  been  experienced.      JV7iat  is  our 
^sif'ility  f    Firsf,  to  our  hands  alone  has  been  committed  the  double  gift 
Medical  Science  to  heal  the  body,  and  the  Grospe!  for  healing  the  soul ; 
',  if  we  fail  to  take  these  things  to  them,  they  cannot  obtain  them  in 
ij  other  way,  and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  they  munt  pei-ish 
ly  and  soul.     Let  us  supiw.'se  a  vessel  at  sea  ;   the  crew  are  j^^^jn^, 
_  of  fever,  when  one  day  they  eight  a  sail.    The  vessel  comes 
ir  and  closer  on  her  passage,  and  at  last  these  perishing  ones  make 
»wn  their  need.    '*  We've  got  the  fever  1 "    "  Want  some  water  I  "    "  Send 
a  doctor  ! "     But  to  their  dismay  and  com^ternation,  the  steamer  steers 
iff  and  lmv€»  them  to  perish.     What  is  their  crime  T 

A  king  learns  that  a  famine  is  devastating  a  portion  of  his  country, 
lis  people  are  dying  by  thousands.  He  calls  together  his  ministers  and 
aders,  and  corami5i.»ions  a  number  of  them  to  take  the  provisions,  which 
itprovidet  them  with  tx)  their  famishing  brethren,  A  few  go,  but  the  ma- 
onty  do  not,  and  instead  of  doing  so,,  they  consume  all  they  can  themselves, 
■topB  ap  the  rest,  claiming  the  pl1J\^sions  the  king  has  given  them  as  their 
own,  and  thousands  perish  for  lack  of  the  aid  which  was  provided  for  them. 
I^at  crime  are  th^y  guilty  of  1 

And  now,  dear  friends,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  present  the  following 
|Q^tion  for  your  prayerful  consideration.  To  knoio  that  millions  are 
Krishing  bodt/  and  soul ;  to  possess  the  means  which  might  save  both  ;  to 
t/ithhoid  the  same  and  let  them  perish, — %«  what  f 


The  Chairman :  I  am  quite  sure  that  this  aadience  will  have  great 
Jleasare  in  hearing  a  few  words  from  another  visitor  from  the  United 
States, — Bishop  Wilson, 

Bishop  A.  W.  Wilson,  D.D.  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  [South], 
r.S.A.)  :  I  suppose  I  was  requested  to  speak  because  I  might 
ktve  something  to  say  on  the  (]uestion  from  a  non-professiooal 
point  of  view,  and  not  hecause  I  am  au  expert  in  meilical 
Irork  at  all.  I  have  observed  Medical  Mission  work  with  interest, 
wp<?cially  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  aa  far  as  the  general  questioos 
tre  concerned,  which  have  been  bo  forcibly  treated  by  Dr.  Lowe  and 
my  brother  from  the  United  States,  I  can  only  give  a  most  hearty 
endorsement  of  every  eentimeut  and  statemeut  that  has  been  uttered. 

There  are  two  things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  Medical  Missionary 
can  do,  with  a  distiuctness  and  assurance  of  succcbs,  that  a  mere 
clerical  Missionary  cannot  do.     The  first  is  to  teach  the 
falue  of  human  life.   Our  Scriptures  have  done  away  very   ^d  ci«ic5 
juphatically,  I  think,  with  the  indifference  to  life  that    «ii»«ion«ry 
ems  to  be  very  prevalent  among  heathen  peoples  ;  and    **"**"* ' 
je  Ies.sons  of  our  Scriptures  was  taught  by  our  Lord  in  His  care 
n  aJl  life  from  the  life  of  the  sparrow  op  to  that  of  the  man,  and 
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especially  in  Hie  treatment  of  diseased  life  that  He  miglit  restoi 
it  to  its  integrity^  and  make  it  capable  of  all  its  Divine  uses.  An 
I  am  very  sare  that  while  the  Clerical  Missionary  may  emphasis 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  Media 
Missionary  by  his  direct  contact  with  it,  his  care  for  it,  his  effoi 
to  preserve  it,  and  build  it  up,  and  improve  it  in  every  possible  wa 
will  instil  more  sorely  into  the  minds  of  heathen  commnnitiea  on 
sense  of  the  value  of  life.  M 

Another  point,  and  it  seems  to  me  a  most  vital  one,  is  that  h<n 
the  same  way  by  his  direct  dealing  with  it  can  teach  the  sanctity  c 
TheMBctity  the  human  body  as  no  other  man  can.  "A  body  ' 
ofthftbody.  thou  prepared  me,**  he  said.  In  some  measure  may 
not  all  say  it  ?  Does  not  God  ^ive  the  body  to  be  just  the  e-xt 
sion  of  the  individual  life  which  IJe  imparts  to  each  one  oJt 
And  is  not  it  suited  to  onr  mental  and  spiritual  quality  an 
character  ?  I  think  that  this  view  of  it  gives  a  special  meanin 
to  medical  work,  as  we  have  a  higher  sense  of  medical  work  en 
since  the  days  that  our  Lord  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  j| 
sickness.  f 

And  then,  too,  we  all  know  that  in  the  advance  that  has  been  mal 
in  physiological  science  to-day,  there  is  a  closer  and  more  intimate  om 
IntinuteMiatioa  section  between  the  body  and  spirit  than  "»*aa  former] 
between bfldy  supposed.  The  body  Is  not  a  mere  tool;  it  is  not  a  mei 
udapiiit.  instrument  to  be  thrown  away  when  it  is  done  with.  0% 
Gof^pel  anticipated  science,  in  that  God  taught  us  that  the  body  hi 
very  ultimate  relations  to  the  life  that  is  to  come :  *'  And  He  that  i-aised  « 
Chrisfc  from  the  dead  shall  also  quicken  our  mortal  body  because  of  H 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us."  I  am  one  of  those  who  place  such  value  upo 
the  Scx'iptures  that  even  a  hint  tliere  m  worth  a  strong  statement  from  an 
other  quarter.  There  are  intimations  that  if  we  want  to  do  our  worl 
even  at  home  in  more  ci\dlised  communities  with  any  sort  of  thoroughnes 
and  any  hope  of  permanent  succes-s,  we  must  do  it  upon  the  line  of  tt 
intimate  and  indissoluble  tissociation  between  the  soul  and  the  body.  The 
must  be  cared  for,  not  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  each  in  al 
own  sphere,  and  because  each  belongs  to  the  other.  J 

I  will  just  add  that  after  having  gone  thi-ough  some  of  the  hoafnl 
work  in  Pekin,  in  Shanghai,  that  large  work  of  Dr.  Kerr  in  Canton,  son 
of  the  work  in  India  and  Beyrout,  and  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  I  begi 
to  have  larger  and  better  hope  for  the  succ^  of  the  Gospel.  I  endon 
EwryMjiiiao  *'^®  statement  that  every  localised  Miission  ought  to  have 
ahmldluTea  Medical  agency  in  connection  with  it ;  and  I  am  sure  we  shai 
AediMiAfanoy.  g^j  j^^  more  i^eady  way  of  access  to  the  people  who  need  t 
most,  and  who  are  to  be  most  largely  benefited  by  our  Gospel  than  thi 
So  that  from  my  point  of  view,  evangeHstic,  if  you  please,  I  enter  mos 
cordially  into  any  scheme  that  shall  look  to  the  enlargement  and  ejctensio 
of  this  line  of  work,  and  especially  endorse  the  intimation  that  we  mtw 
look  to  our  lady  friends  for  a  large  extension  of  it  on  thoir  side  of  the  hous 
I  have  seen  some  of  their  work,  and  I  have  been  extremely  gi-atified,  nc 
Bimply  that  they  have  been  successful,  but  that  they  hold  their  own 
physicians  of  any  gi-ade  from  any  country,  and  are  doing   work 
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01  bear  comparison  with  any  that  is  done  in  civlli^et^l  knds.     I  rejoice 
i  this  6ucces^  and  pray  that  it  may  be  greatly  etilaiged 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army) :  Mr.  Chairman,  Christian  friends, 
»Perhaps  if  no  one  else  is  going  to  take  up  the  other  three  points  in  the 
^per,  I  may  cursorily  run  over  them  as  the  result  of  some  thirty  yeai*s' 
Rperienoe  of  medical  service  in  India.     Th*?  firist  is  "  The  relation  of  tho 
pctor  to  the  Mission  and  Mission  work.*'     In  my  opinion  it     H«i»tioa 
ftimot  possibly  be  too  intimate.     The  two  must  go  hand  in     of  dooto™ 
^d;  and  perhaps  the  words  of   Sir  Tliomas  Crawford,  the   t""^'"*""- 
Wd  of  the  Army  Medioal  Department  in  this  country,  may  be  of  great 
'fahie  here.     He  said  for  himself  he  could  not  possibly  understand  how  any 
Ctiristlan  man,  called  in  professionally  to  treat  a  case  could  not,  when  tho 
opportunity  offered,  say  a  word  for  his  Master,  and  ho  summed  it  up  that 
ueceaaity  would  be  laid  upon  him  that  he  must  preach  tho  Gospel.     I 
thinks  therefore,  we  may  pass  that  over  by  tho  short  answer  that  the 
t^ktion  of  the  doctor  to  the  Mission  and  to  Mission  work  is  the  most 
Ultimate  that  can  pcesibly  be  held. 

Hie  next  is  •*  Ordained  and  unordained  Medical  Missionaries.'^  On 
tliat  snbject,  if  we  take  first  of  all  tho  unordained  Medical  Missionaries, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  University  study  necessary  to  Tii,aaor4»ia«d 
qualify  for  a  medical  officer,  and  if  the  love  of  €rod  is  in  his  XecUeai 
liMft,  and  he  feels  constrained  to  go  out  to  labour,  no  matter  K>*»ioaaiy. 
whia^  I  utterly  fail  to  see  why  the  Ohurchee  should  noib  put  their  hands 
OD  him  and  give  him  the  commission  of  the  Master. 

Now,  as  to  the  next  point,  '*  The  training  of  native  medical  studentfi." 
As  one  who  has  seen  something  of  what  can  bo  done  by  natives  in  India 
io  thp  medical  line,  I  must  say  this,  I  look  to  it  with  great 
bope  for  the  future,  but  it  must  be  very  carefully  done.     I  took    ^^^^^V' 
t  boy  once  out  of  the  school,  and  I  taught  him,  and  I  never      medic*! 
iIjaU  forget   the  return  that  boy  gave   me   for   the   medical     •*»*"**»• 
knowledge  I  was  enabled   to  give  him.     Then,  "Should  it  be   confined 
to  those  who  are  designed  for  Mission  work."     I  should  say,  undoubtedly. 
Meet  a  man  who  gives  his  heart  to  tho  blaster,  and  thon  you  make  sure 
tin  education  that  you  give  him  will  go  out  into  the  world  sanctified  and 
Uvnd. 

It  will  be  one  thing  for  us  working  in  that  country  to  remember,  that 
fiV  have  a  very  high  character  for  professional  knowledge  to  naaintain, 
UdQM  tlje  natives  would  not  send  for  an  English  doctor  unless  in  a  very 
Mtious  case.  Now  I  must  say  with  reference  to  this  very  important 
wbject,  we  must  not  forget  that  Medical  Missionarias  have  to  try  to  heal 
tin  dok  first  of  all ;  and  if  they  go  out  with  the  blessed  commission, 
"Heal  tho  sick  and  preach  the  Gospel,"  we  shall  find  they  have  a 
wonderful  door  open  to  them.  It  is  astonishing  what  the  natives  will  do 
when  they  hear  the  doctor  has  come.  I  have  been  perfectly 
Mtounded  at  the  faith  they  had  in  me— infinitely  more  than  ^^"^SJ,"* 
1  bad  in  myself.  They  have  come  from  all  conceivable  dis- 
tMMee,  and  I  know  of  nothing  harder, — because  they  will  come  with  **  utter 
JBBQHibiUties"  to  you, — than  to  have  to  say,  "  Oh  I  there  is  nothing  I  can 
dbr    Ob  I  friends, — and  with  this  I  will  doae^-^^thauk  God^  there  is  no 
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incurnWe  hospital  in  the  Lord's  blessed  work.     Be  the  disease  of  ever 
long  standings  be  it  ever  so  dreadful,  the  Lord  can  cure  it,  for  He  knc 
Bothing  about  incurable.     And  may  we  nenrer  forget  that  in  the  Ka^f^ 
medicine  and  religion  are  strongly  associated  together,^ — they  cannot  U^ 
separated. 


^ 


The  elaima  «f 
l(!pera. 


Kr.  Wellealey  C.  Bailey  (Secretary,  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India) :  Mi 

Choirmaiij  and  Cliristian  frienda,— I  would  not  hare  dared  to  intervei 

here  to-day  araoDg  professional  men  had  it  not   been   that  I 

^''iTEu'*'  ^^^^  ^^^^  as  tlie  representative  of  something  like  five  hundred 

thousand  of  the  most  helpless  and  hopeless  sufferei*  on  the 

face  of  God's  eaith,  of  whom  we  may  say,  bioadly  speaking,  that  they  havi 

no  more  a  portion  in  anything  that  is  done  under  the  sun,  and  who, 

they  were  here  to-day  to  plead  in  their  own  poor  hoarse  voices,  would  say 

us  something  like  thiSj ''  Have  pity  upon  me,  have  pity  upon  me,  O  my  friend' 

for  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  touched  me."     I  refer,  dear  friends,  to  thtf 

lepers  of  India :  men,  women,  aye  and  children  from  all  ranks  of  society,  from 

among   all  castes,  to  be    found  in  all  parts  of  India,  in  the   hot    plains 

of  Bengal  as  well  as  under  the  snow  line  of  the  Himalayas,     These  poor 

lepers,  stretching  out  their  mutilated  hands  to  us,  to-day  plead  througl 

me,  "  Can  you  not  do  something  for  us  ?  " 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  it  is  on  the  Paper  to-day  aa  one  of  the  heading!  to 
consider  "  The  place  aod  power  of  Medical  Missions."  I  think  I  see  hew 
a  very  special  place  for  Medical  Missions,  and  I  would  Lke  in  t 
word  to  recommend  it  to  Medical  Missionaries  present.  In  con- 
nection with  onr  work  amongst  the  lepers,  amongst  whom  I  nuy 
say  I  have  worked  myself  twelve  years,  we  have  at  least  four  Medical  Mis- 
sionaries, two  working  in  Cashmere,  one,  Dr.  Lowe's  son-in-law,  working  in 
Neyoor,  and  another,  one  of  the  American  Episcopal  Methodist  Church,  working 
in  PJthora,  in  the  Himalayas,  and  all  these  men  take  the  greatest  delight 
in  this  particular  part  of  their  work.  A  short  time  two  Dr.  Fry,  at  Neyonr, 
was  followed  for  miles  by  eight  poor  lepers,  begging  of  him  to  do  somethicg 
for  them,  and  he  wrote  home  to  us  as  a  Society  and  asked  as  could  we  do  nothing 
to  enable  him  to  add  a  leper  ward  to  his  already  useful  hospital  in  Keyoor. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  were  able  to  do  something,  and  thhi 
our  Committee  at  once  voted  a  sum  of  money  to  Dr.  Fry  to  enable  him 
to  cximmence  this  leper  ward,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  him  onlv  the  other  day 
telling  me  that  the  ward  is  already  welbnigh  finished,  and  asking  how  many 
U'pcrs  we  are  willing  to  take  into  it. 

One  and  all  of  these  men,  not  only  Medical  men,  but  other  Missionaries 
both  men  and  women,  who  have  Ijoen  engaged  in  this  work  amongst  the  lepi 
Ijear  this  testimony,  that  of  all  the  work  they  have  taken  up  this  is  one 
the  most  blessed  and   tlie   most  fruitful.      It  is   extraordinary   the   niuni 

ni  lepers  who  receive  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    A»  m, 

*woriu'  *claa8  I  do  not  know  of  any  in  India  so  acces*ible  to  the  Gospel  and 

who  receive  it  so  willingly.    My  own  experience  is  tins,  that  we  haw' 

had  aniongKt  them  some  of  the  brightest  converts  we  have  ever  made  amongst 

any  chuw  t»f  llie  community.    I  have  met  with  lepeis  as  bright  Christians  aa  ever 

I  Imvo  tnet  with  in  this  or  soy  other  country.     Let  me  just  give  you  the  testi* 

lomiy  of  mio  mun.     It  wont  so  deeply  into  my  awn  heart  that  I  never  forget  it 

Mid  niynr  Nhall  to  my  dying  day.    1  stood  beside  a  poor  mutilated  form  ;  I  stood 

U-*^iAu  »  nrnn  litcrujiy  falling  to  pieces  before  my  eyes,  and  that  poor  man  in 

•  Uimfm  brnkiMi  wliisper  said  to  me  when  I  commiserated  him  upon  his  terrible 

UMtimMtk.  ■':''^'J""8f  "No,  sir  ;  no,  sir  ;  God  is  very  good  to  me.     For  the  htut 

niiintcon  yeai«  since  I  have  truHttd  Christ,  I  have  knuwn  neither 

Ut  Wljr  nor  pain  o£  mind."    So  wonderfully  had  Christ  lifted  him  above 
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an  his  Buffering  that  he  was  able  to  say  that.  I  was  bo  struck  by  it.  tkit  I  turned 
lo  my  frieod.  a  Missionary  on  my  right,  and  I  asked  him  whether  I  ha<1  he:ird 
ibe  man  aright ;  I  was  so  astounded  I  asked  him  agaia  ;  uud  again  the  old  man 
aud  to  me,  "No,  sir,  since  I  trusted  Christ,  nineteen  years  ago,  I  have  knowji 
neither  pain  of  body  nor  pain  of  mind." 

Now.  dear  friends,  we  have  established  a  Mission  especially  for  these  poor 
Wpers,  and  what  I  would  like  to  say  to-day  is,  that  this  Society  of  ours  will 
oMiperate  with  the  Mcdiad  ilissiona  or  with  any  Missionary  who 
is  willing  on  his  part  to  take  the  Gospe)  to  the  lepers  of  India.    The    Objeot^of  our 
first  object  in  otir  work  is  to  bring  them  the  Gospel,  to  tell  them  of 
One  who,  as  a  special  proof  of  HiH  ministry,  sent  to  John  the  Baptist  in  prison 
tossy,  "The  lepers  are  cleansed."    Oh  !  dear  friends,  to  look  into  these  poor 
hopeleas  faces  as  I  have  done,  and  to  see  every  now  and  then  the  light  breaking 
laws  them  as  I  told  thom  of  the  love  of  Christ  would  rojoico  any  heart.    I  havo 
looked  at  them  over  and  over  and  I  have  seen  them  with  a  dull  hopeless  look, 
form  leper  without  Christ  is  one  in  whom  the  candle  of  hope  is  for  ever  extin- 
gaished.   We  cannot  cure  the  leper, — the  medical  men  will  bear  me  out  in  that, — 
bat  we  can  relieve  them.    We  can  relieve  tliein  medically  ;  we  can  relieve  them 
physically ;  we  can  make  life  tolerably  bearable  to  them,  and  above  all  things 
VB  can  bring  them  the  (insolations  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Surgeon-General  Gmin  (Dublin) :  I  came  Lere  feeling  the  importance 
of  this  work.  I  did  not  come  to  speak,  but  I  felt  my  beiirt  moved  on  sijeing 
the  numbers  here,  and  I  felt  that  I  must  Kjreak.  I  have  not  the  honour  of 
being  a  Medical  Missionary,  although  after  my  roturn  from  the  Crimea 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  leave  the  servicse  and  give  myself  up  to  Medical  Mission 
work. 

I  volonteered  for  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  God  gave  me  my  handful  of 
MisRon  work,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  I  expected  to  have  it  ;  I  was  asso^ 
Oiled  with  the  Basle  Evangelical  Society —there  may  be  some  of  the  members 
bare  to-day.  and,  if  so,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  of  them.     I  was  enabled  to 
»otk  with  them,  and  I  may  perhaps  give  you  one  case.     In  attending  a  boy  whoso 
friends  objected  to  amputation,  I  had  to  change  my  treatment,     I  asked  God 
loUesa  it  as  every  medical  man  ought  to  do.  and  with  this  blessing  the  lad 
Moored.    T  attende*!  him  three  months,  but  before  he  left  the  ^   ^^      ... 
Idnonary  with  whom  he  was  staying  had  preached  Christ  to  him.    ,|^^^^A„^ 
Heteeepted  Chxiat,  as  did  also  his  father  and  uncle,  and  they  went 
Uck  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.     What  was  the  consequence  of  this 
tfni  ca-ie  ?     The  consoqaence  was,  they  they  now  have  a  school  and  church, 
with  Sunday   schools,  as  the  result,  showing  you  the  advantage  of  Medical 
MmouB. 
One  word  about  the  natives.     I   think  we  must  all  feel  that  if  India  and 
are  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Gospel  and  the  Medical  Mii*Kion,  we  must 
iloy  the  natives — iatelligont  natives,  and  that  is  the  only  way  in 
'i  we  can  overtake  the  vast  field.     With  regaril  to  the  work  ^"I^^^^"**' 
we  have  the  greatest  amount  of  encouragement.     Everywhere 
you  go  the  Medical  Missionary  is  appreciated  ;  and  I  must  first  say  this 
o^  I  am  not  a  Missionary.     I  give  my  tcntimony,  whatever  that  is  worth 
Ibe  devotedness  of  those  godly  men,  who  can  leave  everything  for  Christ  and 
i  oause  in  order  to  plead  with  these  natives- 

And  now  I  leave  this  subject  by  jtiat  sayincj  if  there  are  young  men  or  young 

*n  here  to-day,  my  heart's  desire  is  to  enlist  them  in  this  noble  work.    God 

given  me  four  boys.     Two  of  them  are  at  college,  and  the  other  two  will 

1  follow  ;  and  if  Iknow  my  own  heart  in  the  sight  of  God,  I  feel  that  for  each 

these  boys  my  highest  ambition  would  be  that  they  should  enter  theMiasion- 

I  do  not  think  a  year's  training  for  a  gentleman  who  has  been  at  college  study- 
»7  his  physiology  and  anatomy  is  sufficient,     A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerou* 
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thing,  and  if  you  have  Medical  Missionaries,  Hond  them  out  by  all  meanSj 

best  qnaUfied  in  the  world.  Clinat  wants  our  best  talent,  our  gw.« 
jpgjjj^!^JJ[jj^  medalliats,  and  the  beat  we  have  got.  The  silver  and  the  gold  are  Hia, 
and  the  mtellects  are  His,  and  the  lives  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 
are  His.  PraVj  therefore,  that  God  will  send  out  not  half -class  men,  but  men  of 
the  very  beat  position,  and  then  God  will  own  and  bless  them.  The 
Be»tmeiiiie«d»d.Q^jjj,j,  ^^^  ^^ina  at  a  missionary  meeting  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
I  felt  aa  if  I  could  hear  the  angels'  aong  in  glory.  We^had  asked  those  students, 
some  of  the  best  men,  gold  medallists  and  others,  who  would  be  willing  to  give 
themselves  up  for  Christ's  work  in  the  Mi.sai on -field.  I  expected  in  my  un- 
belief, out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  students,  perhaps  some  seven 
or  eight  would  come  forward  ;  what  do  you  think  my  feelinga  were  when  fifty 
young  men  carao  up  to  tho  platform  so  that  it  was  not  able  to  hold  them  ?  I  felt 
my  heart  full,  I  could  hear  the  very  angels  joining  in  the  song  of  praise.  Are 
there  not  some  men  or  women  hero  who  have  not  yet  given  themfeelvea  to  thi« 
work  ?  Do  not  say  you  are  too  old.  Qualified  men,  leave  your  practioG,  Tou 
may  have  a  lucrative  practice,  but  thia  is  a  practice  that  wOl  tell  throughout  an 
endless  eternity,  showing  that  we  Imve  been  enabled  to  do  something  for  such  & 
dear  Lord  as  ours. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fox,  M.E.C.S.,  etc.  (Fnenda'  Mission,  Madagascar)  :  I  feel  that 
Bomo  apology  is  due  from  me  for  draTs*ing  your  attention  to  this  island  of 
Madagascai-,  when  others  have  been  speaking  of  the  tremendous  ne«ls  of 
India  and  China.  I  Rhould^  however,  liko  to  say  a  few  words 
lUdAgunr.  ^^  ^^^  subjects  that  have  been  under  consideration,  draivn  from 
my  experienL'e  aa  a  Medical  Missionary  in  Madagascar,  during  the  last 
seven  years. 

With  regard  to  the  "place  and  power"  of  Medical  MisKions,  it  is  rather 

diflerent  in  Madagascnr  from  what  it  is  in  many  fields.     The; 
^^""ftdiu/*^"  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Medical  Mission  is  one  of  the 

forma  of  pioneer  Mi.'^sion  work,  with  which  to  open  up  any 
field,  to  open  closed  doors,  and  to  remove  prejudices.  Such  was  theMedii 
Jlissiou  in  Madupascar  in  time  past,  and  Buch  are  some  outlying  branches 
(i  it  still :  but  the  work  in  which  I  have  been  principally  occupied  has 
been  totiilly  different  from  that.  It  has  been  mainly  an  adjunct  to  tho 
general  Mission  work  in  the  capital,  in  Antananarivo  ;  and  it  is  only  from 
that  point  of  view  that  I  am  able  personally  to  speak  on  the  subject. 

I  should  liko  to  mention  the  last  subject,  that  of  the  training  of  native 
medical  students.  Tliis  has  lieen  in  the  work  in  Antananaiivo,  the  latest, 
and  I  think  the  mast  interesting,  development.     We  have  an  hospital  there, 

and  when  I  went  out  there  and  re-opened  the  hospital,  we 
^ESiIri«^  iovLiid  that  it  was  absolutely   essential  to  have   some  of  the 

natives  to  help  me,  situated  as  I  was  and  not  oven  knowing 
the  language.  I  therefore  took  a  few  lads  from  time  to  time,  replenishing 
their  numbers  from  the  lads  trained  in  the  schools,  and  gave  them  the  best 
education  that  I  could.  This  work  has  gradually  gone  on  and  developed, 
until  at  the  present  time  tbei*©  is  in  Antananarivo  a  regular  organised 
Medical  Missionary  Academy  for  the  tniiiiing  of  native  medical  students, 
and  some  ten  lads  have  passed  through  and  obtained  their  diploma.  The 
reason  why  I  wi.shed  to  direct  mention  to  this  branch  of  the  subject,  as  it 
has  shown  itself  in  Madagascar,  i«  this,  that  it  is  principally  for  the  object 
of  medical  education  that  the  Medical  Misiiion  contLnutsis  to  exist  in 
Antananarivo,  I  look  upon  it  that  as  the  great  object  of  the  Medical 
Mission  is  pioneer  work,  it  iS;  m  to  speak,  wast©  to  have  one  in  a  place 
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Kb  Antananarivo,  where  there  are  plenty  of  churches^  plenty  of  schools, 
pleaty  of  religiooiinesa  and  Gospel  hardening,  and  that  sunt  of  thing  ;  but 
hy  tliis  work  of  training  native  medical  BtudeDts,  wo  hope  the  cycle  of 
derelopment  will  be  completed,  and  that  this  Medical  Mission  will  become 
tb  proliiic  parent  of  a  gi-eat  number  of  pioneer  native  Medical  Misriionariei* 
JD  drSerent  parts  of  the  island. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  Medical  MissiouB  I  would  mention.    0no 
greit  objection  to  them,  or  difficulty  with  regard  to  them,  is  their  frequently 
my  great  expense.     I  wish  there  were  more  time  to  go  into  that 
question,  and  inquire  **  How  best  can  Medical  Missions  and  other 
fonns  of  Missionary  work  be  rendered  more  aelf-supporting  I "     I 
do  think  that  in  Medi<j.il  Mission  work  we  can  set  auch  an  ideal  before  us,  and 
ndeavour  so  to  work  that  within  a  measurable  number  of  year^  the  Gospel  may 
bt  ourried  on  by  native  Medical  Evangelists  to  the  distant  heathen  placea  where 
tito  MiBsionary  has  not  time  to  go,   and  yet   practically  free  of 
expense  to  the  Missdonary  Societies  :  and  that  thus  a  much  greater    ^j^  ''qnT 
quaatity  of  work  may  be  done  without  any  increase  in  expense. 
Tbere  ia,  however,  one  thing  that  must  be  said  with  regard  to  that.    Judging  by 
mj  own  experience  of  Madagnscar,  we  cannot,  for  a  very  lon^  time  yet,  hope 
thitsuch  an  extension  of  native  Mission  work,  even  though  it  might  be  self- 
ropportinjj  in  regard  to  funds^  will  bo  able  to  proceed  usefully  without  very 
tfficieut  European  oversight  and  direction  by  Missionaries  sent  out  from  here. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.E.C.SX.,  L.R.C.P.  Ed,  (C,M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghaai 
KLan) :  It  is,  1  thmk,  a  very  important  matter  that  this  Conference,  or 
ralhet  those  who  give  their  opinion  or  give  any  advice  in  the  conduct  of 
the  work,  should  expi-ess  some  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  Medical 
Miaaonariea,  whether  ladies  or  gentlemen,  going  out  qualiiied  or  otherwise. 
I  have  had  the  advantage  of  veiy  pi-olonged  study,  and  of  much  hospital 
work— four  years'  hospital  work  after  I  wa;3  qualiiied,  and  live  yeai*s' 
private  practice  before  I  went  out  as  a  Medical  MiBsionarj',  I  believe  that 
the  whole  of  my  medical  education  w^aa  an  education  for  the 
mk  in  the  Misision-lield,  and  1  do  not  thiuk  it  was  any  too  ^^'^^^^^ 
loQg.  I  havo  met  with  ladies  sent  out  as  Medical  Jklissionaries 
tp  the  Miswion-tield,  who  have  not  had  more  than  two  years'  study  of 
*"  '  ■  .  and  I  know  from  what  they  have  told  me  that  they  have 
N^d  very  great  difficulty  from  not  having  had  any  practical  work 
it'licine  befoi^e  they  went  out  This,  I  think,  is  a  matter  that  oujslit 
looked  into  by  those  who  have  the  instruction  of  our  students,  whetlier 
or  gentlemen.  Those  who  are  sent  out  are  sometime*  placed  in 
ym  of  very  great  reijponsibilitj,  and  they  f^td,  when  they  have  not  hail 
education,  tluit  they  are  not  <jualitied  to  take  up  the  work  which  has 
given  them  to  do. 
[Our  Saviour's  command  was  to  heal  the  sick.     Some  of  our  Missionary 

-I  am  speaking  from  experience,  and  not  from  hearsay — appear  to  have 

flwn  or  to  be  of  opinion  that  Medina  1  Mis.'^iouary  work  is  to  treat 
tl»«ck.     I  "» ish  to  protest  against  that  position  being  taken  up  by  ^"^^"^  ^^^l' 
(Medical  Missionary,     If  the  Medical  Missionary  goes  out  at  all  ""'^^oro^t.  " 
"hould  go  out  prepared  to  do  his  best,  not  only  to  treat,  but  to 
plcto  the  treatment  of  those  with  whom  he  ia  brought  in  contact.    For  tbroo 
i»fter  I  was  sent  out  as  ii  Medical  Missionary  I  was  itinerating,  more  or 
The  Mib^->ionary  I  was  with  was  a  great  itinerant  and  he  had  had  oppf»r- 
toiutics  of  picking  up  some  information  about  the  treatment  of  disease.     Ho 
kid  found  that  ho  was  able  to  give  here  and  there  medicine  to  patiente,  which 
"livery  great  reUef  to  them,  in  fact,  which  cured  them  ;  and  ho  thought  if 
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Lo  got  a  Medici  Missioimty  to  come  out  th^t  he  vould  be  able  to  cure  a  grml 
many  people  in  the  same  way.  Now  a  Medical  MBsionory  when  he  is  in  th» 
field,  if  it  ia  known  that  he  Is  a  doctor,  will  have  patients  come  to  him  who  Iibt9 
been  ill  for  weeks,  or  monthg,  or  yearn.  If  he  tries  to  cure  them  by  one  or  two 
dusea  of  medicine,  he  will  fall  very  far  Rhort  of  the  accomplishment  of  oui 
Saviour's  command.  When  I  went  out  I  waa  expected  to  go  from  place  to 
place,  being  here  one  day  and  going  on  to  another  place  the  second  day,  and  so 
on,  changing  my  location  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  not  stopping  more  than 
one  or  two  days  in  each  place.  I  saw  hnndreds  of  sick,  and  distributed  much 
medicine  ;  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  sick  in  a  pfood  many  cases. 

There  is  a  matter  raised  in  the  Paper,  whether  Medic4il  Missionaries  should 

be  ordained  or  unordaiaed  ?     That   ia  a  matter  which  deserves  very  careful 

attention,  because  I  think  it  is  not  a  question  that  can  be  answered 

^ir'd^i!?      offhand.    I  mean  to  say  the  different  position  of  our  Medicad 

^iifoairiet.  Missionaries    in  different  countries  renders  the  answers  to  that 

question  also  very  different.    As  I  understand  medical  work  in 

Africa,  I  think  it  may  perhaps  be  an  advantage  to  the  medical  man  in  that 

ountry  to  be  ordained.     It  is  ouly  after  the  heathen  have  in  a  measure  been 

brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  that,  in  many  parts,  the  Medical 

^Missionary  here  has  much  medical  work  to  do.     In  India  and  China  the  matter 

is  very  different.     There,  as  Medical  Misaionarioa,  we  have  as  much  work  u  wa 

can  undertake  without  talking  up  any  clerical  work  at  all. 

"With  regard  to  how  the  expenses  are  to  bo  met,  I  ehonld  like  to  give  my  own 
experience  of  that  matter  because  I  think  it  is  one  that  certainly  affects  every 
one  of  US.    When  I  went  out  first  I  went  with  the  expectation  that 
howdefriijed    *'^^  Society  with  which  I  am  working  would  be  enabled  to  do  some- 
thing towards  defraying  part  of  the  medical  expenses  of  t-be  work, 
and  it  was  only  after  I  got  out  there,  having  provided  myself  with  medicine  and 
instruments,  that  I  found  that  the  Society  could  not  do  so.     This  was  a  very 
great  disappointment  to  me,  and  in  cousequcnce  I  was  driven  to  seek  for  help 
elsewhere,  and  the  amount  of  aid  accorded  me  was  very  little  in  proportion  to 
the  work  which  the  raising  of  the  fund  entailed.    I  was  therefore  led  to  examina 
into  my  position,  and  it  seemed  to  me  reasonable  that  if  this  work  was  the  Lord's 
work,  I  sbould  expect  the  Lord  to  provide  the  means  for  that  work.     It  did  not 
seem  to  me  reasonable  that  a  master  in  this  world  should  expect  his 
itt'ood.       servant  to  do  the  work  and  to  find  the  expense  of  the  work,  and 
therefore  I  committed  that  matter  to  the  Lord,  much  in  the  same 
wav  as  the  China  Inland  Mission  commits  the  raising  of  its  funds,  or  rather 
makes  known  the  needs  of  the  MiBsion,  and  asks  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to 
provide  the  means  for  carrying  on  that  Mission.     So  I  was  led  in  the  Mission- 
fields  to  commit  my  way  unto  Him.     And  with  what  result  ?    From  that  time^_ 
to  thifl  I  have  always  had  money  in  hand.  ^| 

Mr.  B.  N.  Cast,  LL.D.  l  I  read  the  reports  of  all  Societies  of  all  nationa, 
mid  I  find  an  insidious  evil  creeping  in,  which  is  called  "faith  healing." 
Should  it  not  be  opposed  entirely  by  all  reasonable  men  I     Is  it  not  some- 
thing, in  heathen  countries,  very  like  the  medicine  man  and 
to^oppowSf  "w i'tthcTnf t  ?     How   are  we  to   meet   it  ?     It   is  creeping  in, 
ejspecially  among  our  American  Missions,     I  think  it  is  one 
of   the  most  dangerous   and   insidious  errors  that  can  ba     It  stultifies 
the  medical  man  if  n  person  can  pray  over  the  sick,  and  trust  that  by 
a  miracle  he  can  be  healed.     I  fihould  like  a  strong  eipresaion  of  opinion 
from  this  section  on  this  subject.  ^H 

Mr.  Wm.  Gauld,  M.D,  (Bethnal  Green  Medical  Mission,  formerly  of 
Swatow,  China) :  I  liave  no  doubt  that  China  is  pre-eminently  the  field 
for  Medical  Missionaries,  for  the  telling  of  their  work  upon  the  heathen. 
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tnd  their  assistance  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.     I  have  been  watching  for 
many  years  the  histoiy  of  Missions  in  China,  and  I  am  very 
moch  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  the  more  I  knowr    ^SflS! 
of  them  and  of  their  beginnings  the  more  patent  it  becomes 
that  their  establishment  and  success  in  many  parts  of  China  has  been 
lugdy  owing  to  Medical    Missionary  influence.      I  was  especially  in- 
terested to  hear  from  Dr.  Lockhart  the  other  day  that  Dr.   Morrison, 
the  very  first  Missionary  to  China,  was  enabled  to  extend  his  operations 
through  the  help  of  medical  friends  who  were  with  him  for  a  time. 

Then  another  point  I  wish  to  em{>hasi8e  is  this,  that  in  the  Medical 
Mission  agency  you  have  an  instrumentality  which,  more  than  any  other 
that  I  know  of,  reaches  all  classes  of  the  community  in  heathen 
lands  from  the  very  highest  to  the  lowest.     This  has  been  very    ^nSSlIL 
lem&rkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  late  Dr.  Mackenzie 
of  Tien-tnn,  whose  early  death  we  all  exceedingly  regret.     He  was  the 
means  in  God's  hand,  through  His  help,  of  saving  the  life  of  Ladj  Li,  and 
d  getting  the  highest  authorities  there,  even  the  Viceroy ,  Li  Hung-Chang 
himself,  interested  in  this  Medical  Mission  work;  and  we  have  the  re- 
markable illustration  of  a   Mission  hospital  supported  by  the  heathen 
(^idaU  of  the  place.     Another  way  in  which  the  Medical  Mission  is  very 
hdpful  is  in  preserving  the  lives  of  valuable  Missionaries. 

Ail  to  the  value  of  native  helpers,  we  are  all  unanimous  about  that,  and  at 
Svatow  we  have  had  some  excellent  native  helpers.     I  remember  on  one 
oocasion  a  patient  came  from  a  very  long  distance  suffering  from 
a  tnmour  m  the  throat,  and  he  told  us  if  we  could  not  do  any-   wrtiTe  helMrfc 
thing  for  him  he  would  go  and  drown  himself.    The  sea  was 
Teiy  near,  and  he  evidently  meant  what  he  said.    I  was  afraid  to  meddle  with 
it;  it  was  in  a  position  where,  if  there  was  much  bleedinfr,  his  life  might  have 
been  sacrificed  ;  but  he  urged  me,  and  so  I  ventured  to  take  away     i__t-_-- 
a  little  bit,  just  enough  to  relieve  his  breathing,  but  I  did  not  dare     "*'**'^ 
to  do  more.    Next  morning  when  I  went  to  the  hospital  I  found  my  native 
helper  had  done  what  I  did  not  dare  to  do, — he  showed  me  in  a  little  phial  the 
tumour,  like  a  big  cork, — and  when  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he  had  done  it, 
he  said  :  "  Well,  when  you  went  away  the  man  would  not  give  me  any  rest.  He 
■id  I  must  take  it  away,  and  so  I  took  the  scissors  and  cut  the  whole  thing 
off."*    Fortunately  there  was  no  bleeding,  and  the  man  went  away  delighted, 
thinking  no  doubt  the  assistant  very  much  better  than  his  master.    I  have 
at  times  left  the  hospital  with  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  patients  entirely 
m  charge  of  native  curistantSy  and  I  do  not  think  we  had  much  cause  to  regret  our 
Tonturesomeness  in  so  doing. 

On  the  question  of  pi^tial  or  complete  training,  I  think  I  ought  to  say 
something,  as  I  am  guilty  of  doing  something  myself  to  help  in  the  training  of 
ladies  going  out  to  India  as  Missionaries.    We  are  all  at  one,  I  believe,  as  to  the 
Talue  of  Jull  training  for  all  Medical  Missionaries, — men  and  women 
alike, — there  is  no  doubt  about  that.     The  question  is  this.     Are     vliSue. 
there  at  this  present  time  either  men  or  women  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  the  need  of  the  great  heathen  world  ?    I  may  mention  that 
when  I  first  went  to  China  we  found  our  Missionaries  there,  whether  they  would 
or  not,  obliged  to  do  more  or  less  medical  work.    I  found  a  bottle  of  eye  water, 
a  bottle  of  quinine,  a  bottle  of  liniment,  a  pot  of  ointment,  in  constant  request, 
people  coming  almost  every  day  for  them.    There  is  a  brother  here  who  was  a 
dispenser  of  these  good  things  many  and  many  a  time.    It  is  the 
same  in  other  fields,  and  with  ladies  too.    They  find  that  they  must      -^  ^>|^ 
do  more  or  less  to  help  the  sicknesses  of  those  around  them,  and  if    ^JJJJJJf* 
they  have  a  certain  amount  of  training,  all  the  better.     A  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  I  hold  that  no  knowledge  is  a  still  more 
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dangeroas  thing.  A  little  knowledge  maj  be  the  means  o£  savlDg  many  a  life, 
and  even  tlie  lives  of  Missionaries  themselves.  I  believe  if  the  Missionaries  who 
go  to  Africa  at  present,  knew  more  about  how  to  preserve  their  own  health  you 
might  not  find  so  many  dying  almost  immediately  they  reach  their  fields  of 
labour. 

At  the  same  time  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.     I  think  in  two  years 
on  intelligent  man  or  woman  can  obtain  a  great  amount  of  practical  knowledge,^ 

BO  as  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  many  diseases ;  and  if  they  at^^ 
tadaia^    wise  CDOugh  not  to  profess  tt*  know  more  than  they  do,  and  not  t3B 

call  themselves  doctors,  they  can  do  an  immeDse  deal  of  good.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  thinking,  because  at  the  present  time  we  have  the  te&timony 
of  many  that  a  vast  amount  of  good  work  is  l)eing  done.  It  is  curions  that  the 
one  lady  who  came  home,  and  insisted  upon  the  value  of  full  training,  was  oae 
who  got  her  reputation  when  she  was  only  partially  trained  herself. 


I 


bH^ 


Truett  Gimidul 


Eev.  I.  H.  Hacker  (L.M.S,,  from  Neyoor,  Travancore):  I  wish  it  wi 
adopted  as  an  axiom  of  all  Cliureh  life  in  respect  to  our  enterprise,  that 
medical  man  must  go  with  other  ilissionariea.  I  think  the  time  has  gone 
when  it  should  be  otherwise.  I  think  your  tone  this  morning  in  this 
discussion  ham  been  too  apologetic;  for  the  time  has  certainly  gone  by 
when  there  ought  to  be  any  question  in  the  Christian  Church  and  in  the 
Missionai7  enterprise,  about  tlie  value  of  the  Medicjil  Misfeion  in  foreign 
Iioids.  NoIjOLly  who  has  had  any  experience  of  the  work  out  yonder 
fail  to  see  that  it  La  the  very  right  hand  of  our  semoe. 

I  believe  that  we  want  men,  not  doctors  only,  but  men  first  of 
Christian  men,  struck  throuj^h  and  through  with  a  desire  to  live  and  die 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  when  they  come  out  with 
their  medical  knowledge  there  will  be  good  done,  and  not 
without.  I  can  only  say  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to 
render  my  testimony  after  ten  years*  experience  of  trouble  and  difficulty, 
that  I  believe  the  finest  and  truest  form  of  the  Christian  service  is  along  tho 
Medieiil  Missionary  line^. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  M.B.,  CM.  (tlnited  Presbyterian  Mission,  Nusseerabad, 

Rnjputana):  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  usefulness  of  Medical  Mission 

work  in  India,  I  would  desire  to  tay  a  word.     In  Rajputana,  nearly  the 

central  part  of  Northern  India,  we  have  had  for  twenty  years  a  number  of 

Medical  Missionaries  at  work;  I  have  been  for  fifteen  years 

E^pra^^    there  myself,  and  have  had  some  experience  of  the  usefulness  of 

the  work  to  the  people  around  me.     I  wish  to  say  simply  tins, 

that  to  the  south  of  Eajputana  there  is  a  Mission  more  recently  a=itablished, 

where  the  Canadian  brethren  have  been  seeking  a  footing  in  the  native 

States  of  Ontitil  India.     On©  brother,  recently  called  to  his  rest  while 

seeking  an  entrance  into  one  of  those  Centml  Indian  stations,  was  told  by 

the  people  in  authority  there,  and  by  the  leading  men  in  the  community, 

AMndicai     ^^^^  ^^'^Y  Ji<l  ^ot  waut  him  as  a  Missionary.      They  said, 

MiBiionary    **  Come  as  a  Medical  Misaionary  and  w©  will  give  a  site  at 

preferred.     ^^^  f^j.  ^  house,  and  help  you  to  a  hospital  I "     That  poor 

brother  came  in  distress,  seeking  advice,  to  Rajputana.     He  was  a  man 

up  in  years,  but  still  he  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  go  home  to  Canada  to 

get  a  medical  qualification,  to  return  and  take  posse&^ion  in  the  name  of  the 

t/ord  of  one  of  the  capitals  of  Central  India;  but  the  Lord  called  him  home. 

His  wife  died^that  was  a  sad  blow  to  him— when  he  was  considering  this 

matter,  and  in  a  few  weeks  afterwards  he  was  called  home  himself  to  glory. 
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One  or  two  controverted  pointe  I  have  taken  note  of,  ttnd  I  would  desire 
GEipIj  to  bear  my  testimony  upon  tbcm.     I  think  that  students  who  are  to 
come  to  oar  aid  as  native  Medical  Missionaries  should  all   be 
Chrntians.     I  have  endeavoured  during  my  fifteen  yejirs  of  Medical  ^*^'*h*lf"' 
Ifiaum  work  to  have  only  ChristianSj  not  only  as  qualiHed  agenti,     chriiiti»aj* 
bat  w  subordinate  servants, — even  the  sweeper,  if  I  could  have 
Idm,  I  would  have  a  Christian  within  my  hospital. 

With  reference  to  the  supply  of  medicine  my  conviction  is  simply  this,  that 
Medical  Missions  are   not  more  expensive    than    Educational   Missions,  and 
if  Societies  are  found  incurring  large  expense  for  the  purpose  of 
nnying  on  Educational  Missions,  why  should  not  the  small  amount   ^!Liei^fi 
■eoenary  for  medicine  be  found  by  the  Societies,  and  the  burden 
di  that  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  men  who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
b*ttla  in  heathen  lands  and  tropical  climates.     I  think  if  this  Conference  ie 
to  1»  of  any  value,  men  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  thing  ought  to 
be  permitted  to  give  expression  to  their  opinion  upon  such  a  controverted  point. 

Dr.  Gust :  I  should  like  an  answer  to  my  quesstion :  Are  w©  or  are  wo 
not  to  protest  against  what  is  called  faith  healing  ? 

Mr.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.B.  (Secretary,  Medical  Misaionary  Association, 
Loodon)  :  I  think  what  Dr.  Jukes  has  stated  with  regard  to  the  funds,  and 
that  Br,  Clark  has  taken  up  just  uow,  is  a  point  of  jL^reat  importance.  It 
ftff«t«,  not  one  Society,  but  quite  a  number  of  Societies  in  this  country, 
uid  as  Dr,  Clark  said,  it  is  one  of  the  very  strangest  things  in  connection 
with  Medical  Missions,  that  any  Society  should  send  out  a  labourer  with- 
oat  tools.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  absurd  in  connection  with 
Medical  Missions,  than  that  with  the  wondeiful  opportunities  presented  to 
i  Medical  Missionary  as  an  evangelist,  his  hand  should  be  hampered  by 
having  to  writ©  letters  here  and  there,  in  order  that  ho  may  secure  the 
fands  necessary  to  do  his  work.  I  confess,  I  cannot  understand 
it  at  all,  and  if  our  Confereac©  is  to  be  of  much  practical  value,  ^'^^p^Jf^' 
tbesB  things  must  bo  brought  up,  and  this  is  one  of  the  tbings 
tiut  we  should  like  to  emphasise,  so  that  our  Societies  should  understand 
tliat  it  is  not  a  right  state  of  things,  and  that  evei-y  Society  wliich  sends  out 
Uedk^  Missionaries  should  take  care  that  year  by  year  there  is  set  apart 
II  certain  measure  of  funds,  in  order  to  meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

Dr.  Cust  has  appealed  to  us  on  the  subject  of  faith  healing.  That  is  a 
ffiattei'  which  I  would  approach  very  tenderly.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
ooa  of  the  causes  why,  in  these  days,  faith  healloc  has  come  to  _  . .  .  „ 
occupy  such  a  prominent  place  as  it  does,  is  just  this  :  that  wo 
wbo  believe  in  using  means — and  I  myself  have  no  confidence  at  all  in  faith 
lioUiug  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word — have  not  shown  that  we  are, 
•long  with  the  ujse  of  means,  at  the  same  timo  trusting  in  the  Lord.  We 
have  not  shown  that  while  we  are  doing  our  best^  as  Gc»d'g  servants,  we  are 
looking  up  to  the  Master  for  His  blessing.  K  there  had  been  more  of  that 
there  would  have  been  le^is  about  faith  healing,  and  if  we  are  really  to  fight 
fiith  healing,  as  we  should  do,  it  will  be  by  showing  that  in  all  our  use  of 
ttauis,  at  home  and  abi-oad,  in  private  and  in  public,  in  dispensaries  and  in 
coanection  with  private  practice,  those  of  us  who  are  Christians  are  looking 
to  the  Lord  for  a  blesiing  upon  the  means  that  we  employ. 

Bishop  Wilton  then  ofiTered  prayer^  and  the  proceedings  were  brought 
toadose. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


Secth  Session. 

MEDICAL     MISSIOSS. 

(2)  THE  AGENCIES. 

(a)  The  oomparatiye  valne  for  Miaaion  pnipoBM  of  Hospital,  DiapeniHj, 
and  ItineraHt  Medical  Miaaion  work. 
(6)  Payment  by  patients  for  medicines. 

(Tuesday  morning,  June  12M,  in  the  Annexe,) 

Sir  Bisdon  Bennett,  HJ>.»  F.B.8.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  ICr.  James  E.  Kathieson. 

Bev,  D.  Sanderecn  offered  prayer. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  Mb.  J.  L.  Maxwell,  M.D.  (Secretary  of  the  Medical  MisBionaiT 
Association,  London,  formerly  of  Formosa). 

I'he  relative  value  for  Mission  purposes  of  Hospital,  Dispensafyi 
and  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work. 

Happily  the  time  is  past  when  a  Paper  on  Medical  MissioQS 
requires  to  he  introduced  by  a  statement  of  the  principles  on  whidi 
such  Missions  rest.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  plead  for  their 
ndoption,  the  Churches  without  exception  having  recognised  their 
necessity.  There  is  room,  however,  for  a  greatly  multiplied  ezteniioB 
of  Medical  Missions  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  evangelistic  ioioei 
in  heathen  and  Mohammedan  lands,  and  it  may  contribute  to  thtl 
<lesirable  result  if  I  place  before  the  Conference  my  ezperiencee  of 
methods  and  results,  an  experience  founded  not  only  on  some  personal 
practical  acquaintance  with  these  methods,  bat  also  on  a  fiurly  wids 
knowledge  of  their  working  in  the  hands  of  others. 
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I  premise  by  two  observations,  namely  (1)  that  the  scope  of  this 

Paper  is  not  the  medical   btifc   the  spirifciuil   rctjtilts  of    spiritual  not 

Medical   Missionary  effort,   although  the  close   relation  me^iau wuiu. 

between  the  particular  effects  of  the  one,  and  the  particular  fraits  of 

ihe  other,  will  become  apparent  as  we  proceed  ;  and  (2)  that   the 

expL»rienco  referred  to  is  drawn  in  largest  measure  from  the  sfreateat 

and  most  fruitful  of  Medicid  Mission-fields,  that  of  China.    Jlelhoda 

which  are  universally  ajiplicable  throughout  that  vast  Empire  are  for 

the  most  part  applicable  also  in  other  heathen  and  Mohammedan 

lands,  but  the  social  and  religious  conditions  under  which  they  are 

ipplied  are  so  diverse  in  different  countries  that  it  would  be  unfair 

'to  judge  of  results  obtiiined  in  one  country  by  those  obtained  in 

Mother.     U  might,  however,  be  taken  almost  without  hesitation  as 

ID  miom  that  the  measure  of  difficulty  in  evangelising  any  people 

might  be  gauged  with  very  fahr  accuracy  by  the  results  of  Medical 

Missions  in  that  country. 

The  three  methods  in  common  use  among  Medical  Missionaries 
is  heathen  and  Moliammedau  countries  are  covered  by  the  words 
Hospital,  Dispensary,  Itinebation.  There  is  a  fourth  method 
which  must  not  be  forgotten,  vjz.,  Home  Visitation,  _  ^^  . 
It  is  already  a  power,  and  as  time  goes  on  will  become  a  *^'^* 
greater  power  in  the  hands  of  women  engaging  in  Medical  Missions. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  in  the  hands  of  men  also  more  may  be 
k>ked  for  in  the  future  than  has  yet  been  obtained  from  this  method. 
Mj  own  acquaintance  with  it  is  so  slight,  and  the  published  results 
of  it  in  the  hands  of  others  are  ao  meagre,  that  I  do  not  venture  in 
this  Paper  to  do  more  than  name  it. 

First,  let  me  detiae  as  briefly  and  accurately  as  I  can  the 
conditions  in  relation  to  contact  witli  Gospel  truth  which  are  to  be 
understood  by  Hospital,  Dispensary,  and  Itinerant  Medical  Mission 
work  respectively. 

The  first  condition  of  Hospital  Mission  work  is,  that  at  a  given 
centre,  in  a  suitable  building,  a  number  of  the  heathen  Dj|initi<,„ <,f 
lick,  ranging  from  half  a  dozen  to  two  or  three  hundred,     Ho»piiii 
'lould  be  brought  together  for  a  period  of,  at  the  lowest  ^^^^^^'^ 
average,  fourteen  to  twenty-one  days.     The  second  condition  is,  that 
the  atmosphere  surrounding  such  j)atients  be  one  strongly  pervaded 
byaehtnirful  and  yet  earnest  Christian  tone  and  iQflneace,   'the  third 
cvodition  is,  that  there  be  daity  etlbrt  among  these  patienta  to  teach 
them  as  much  fundamentid  Christian  truth  as  can  be  wisely  and  not 
offeusively  set  forth  in  the  time.     And  the  last  condition  is,  that  the 
doctor  and  his  assistants,  his  Missionary  colleagues,  and  his  native 
ffUow-helpers,  the  men  who,  under  God,  arc  the  instruments  of  coq- 
'*'!?,  or  trying  to  confer,    physical   benefits  on    these   patients, 
1   also  be  the  channels  through  which,  as  living  epistles  of 
lliiist,  the  truth  should  be  presented  both  in  word  and  deed. 

The  first  condition  of  Dispensary  Mission  work  is  also  a  fixed 
csatre,  with  suitable  haU  in  which  patients  may  assemble  and  remaia 
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tmtil  they  pass  into  the  doctor's  consnlting  room.  To  this  hall 
otrngpeaivT  ^  relatively  large  number  of  individual  heathen  patiente 
Kiiuouwork.  gather  together  on  fcsed  days  of  the  week  for  immediate 
treatment,  their  object  being  to  retnrn  home  the  same  day  at  as 
early  an  hour  as  possible.  The  second  and  only  other  condition  is, 
that  advantage  be  taken,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  doctor  and  his 
helpers,  both  before  beginning  work  and  while  work  goes  on,  to  nse 
the  opportunity  of  inculcating  some  very  simple  view  of  the  Gospel,  so 
that  if  the  same  patient  should  retnrn  once  and  again,  as  is  not  unfre- 
qnently  the  case  (the  average  last  year  in  Chin-chew  being  no  less 
than  six  times),  there  may  be  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  crowd,  the 
novelty,  and  the  pre-occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  one  purpose  of 
the  visit,  some  ray  of  Gospel  light  shall  reach  the  heart. 

The  first  condition  of  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work,  as  I  should 

Of i&Kwit    <^escrib©  it,  is  a  variety  of  centres  within  a  given  area, 

Medie»iKUaion  ccutres  wliich  are  occupied  at  as  nearly  fixed  intervals  as 

'"^  possible,  for  a  brief  period  of  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
during  which  period,  patients  and  their  friends  come  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  to  receive  medical  attention  and  forthwith 
return  home.  The  second  and  only  other  condition  is,  that  on  thi 
occasion  of  such  visits,  advantage  is  t^ken  to  impress  on  all  w 
come  around  from  day  to  day,  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gos_ 
Practically,  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work  and  Dispensary  worl 
are  very  much  the  same  in  method,  the  peculiarity  of  the  latl 
being  a  fixed'  centre  with  abundant  medical  supplies,  and  that 
of  the  former  being  a  varying  centre  with  limited  supplies  and 
accommodation. 

In  attempting  thus  to  define  the  conditions  attaching  to  these 
three  forms  of  Medical  Mission  labour,  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
too  many  details,  the  main  intention  of  this  Paper  being  to  bring  into 
strong  relief  the  relative  advantages  of  these  special  methods  in  order 

B«utJTe     that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 

«aT«au^i.   kingdom  may  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves,  which  is 

most  likely  to  repay  the  Church  in  its  use,  and  how  far  each  may  be 

used  with  advantage. 

L — ^HosPiTAL  Mission  Wobk. 

Now,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  same  fervour  of  Missionary  epbifc^ 
prevails  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  three  forms  of  Medical  Missionary  labour 
which  I  have  described,  it  scarcely  requii-es  to  be  said  that  the  first  metliCKl, 
that  of  the  HoBpital,  offers  mi  the  face  of  it  such  manifest  and  great  advan- 
tages that  it  would  be  very  stmnge  indeed  if  it  did  not  prove  more  fruitful 
in  spu'itual  reeulte  than  the  others.     And  with  this  most  natural  anticipft-^ 
tiou  agrees  the  almoiit  universal  testimony  of  Medical  Missionaries.     That 
testimony  is,  that  not  only  are  far  greater  physical   benefits  secured  to 
patients  by  hospital  treatment,  and  casea  dealt  with  and  operations  under-  j 
taken  that  could  not  possibly  be  underUken  except  in  hospital,  and  so  thai 
good  name  and  influence  of  the  Medical  Mission  spread  abroad ;  but  the 
spiritual  results  obta,ined  among  hospital  patients  are  so  much  greater  thfln 
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aed  by  either  of  the  other  plans,  that  really  there  ia  no  room  for 
3n. 

Not  is  this  result  hard  to  erplain.  For  one  thing,  the  kindly  respect 
rhich  yonr  patients — not  necessarily  thone  who  are  themselves  the  imme- 
diate subjects  of  capital  operations,  but  tho  whole  body  of  patients  in  the 
boFpital,  who  see  and  know  all  that  is  going  on — entertain  towards  their 
Wefactor*  prepares  them  to  listen  with  incixiased  attention  to  the  Word  of 
Qod  which  he  and  his  fellows  preach. 

For  another  thing,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  hospital  of  mutual 
itanoe  between  the  doctor  and  his  patients  permits  of  unreserved 

unicatioD  on  both  sides  to  an  extent  that  is  hard  of  attainment  in 

my  other  way,  Agnin  and  again,  in  my  own  hospital  experieuco  in 
Cbiiia,  I  found  myself  face  to  face  with  men  on  whom  the  Word  had 
taken  hold,  and  who  would  secretly  tell  me  that  their  difficulty — their 
one  difficulty — lay  in  accepting  what  they  realised  to  be  the  ineritable 
cooaequenoe  of  confessing  ChrLst,  Some  of  tlieise  men  later  on  did  accept 
the  ooDsequences ;  but  I  mention  thiri  just  now  only  to  illustrate  how 
doady  the  doctor  can  get  home  to  his  hospital  patients. 

Farther,  and  of  great  importance,  hospital  residence  permits  of  an 
tmoant  of  detailed  and  explanntory  Geiipel  teaching  on  the  one   Kipi»aAt(wy 
huiAy  and  of  intelligent  appreciation  on  the  other,  as  enables      teiching 
the  Word  of  God  to  be  pressed  homo  on  individuals  with  a  fair      P«»«t'l«* 
iDM«ureof  force.     It  permits  of  fnxuk  discussion  on  these  new  topics  among 
the  patients  themselves,  and  of  easy  intercourse  with  the  native  Christian 
hrfpcr  who  is  attached  to  the  hospital  for  the  furtherance  of  spiritual  work. 
Chnsttan  love  in  the  heart  of  the  doctor  carries  him,  and  sometimes  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  within  the  whole  rang©  of  oitier  defences  wherewith  the 
gr«it  adversary  would  seek  to  prevent  the  assault  of  the  Gospel  upon  the 
l«ftthen  heart.     And  then,  having  got  within  the  defences,  there  is  the 
golden  privilege  given  to  him — golden  both  as  to  time  and  to  opportunity — 
of  plying  the  soul  with  the  truth  and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of  Ciirist, 

Let  me  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  something  of  the  precious  outcome 
of  Medical  Mission  hospitals^  when  the  Missionary  is  a  living  and  loving 
Btia  of  God.  First,  Conversions.  I  open  some  of  the  latest  J^Iissionary 
iFpwla.     What  do  they  say  on  this  head  t 

h  From  Moukden,  the  capital  of  Manchuria,  Dt,  Christie  tells  in  a  single  hne 
the  grace  of  God  has  been  doing  in  the  hospital  there  List  year.  •^Fiftcon 
itA,*'  he  says,  "  were  received  during  the  year,"  That  does  not  sound  a  large 
nuaber ;  but  leaUy  it  means  a  body  of  candidates  for  baptism  three  or  four 
tfflis  that  number  ;  lind  later  on  a  fair  number  of  those  whom  it  was  deemed 
pradent  to  delay  would  be  received  into  the  oongregations  most  convenient  to 
Iheir  own  place  of  abode. 

[After  quoting  mach  conclusive  evidence,  which  we  reluctantly  leave  out, 
from  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Tien-tsin,  and  his  colleague  the  Eev.  Thomas  Bryson, 
from  Dr.  Grant  of  Chin-chew,  Dr,  Cousland  of  Swatow,  and  Dr.  Martyn  Clark 
ot  the  Punjab,  Dr.  Maxwell  proceeds :—] 

Another  thing:  the  congregation  in  a  hospital  chapel  is  one  of  the  most 
Bfiique  in  its  comprehensiveness.     It  is  not  merely  one  or  two  hundred  souls,  it 
11  one  or  two  hundred  souls  gathered  probably  out  of  fifty  different 
towns  and  vilkges.     And  what  does  that  mean  ?     It  means  of     ^J^^jJJ^. 
■Meanty  the  diffusion  of  a  fair  measure  of  Gospel  truth  in  all  these        ▼"»»«»• 
t  directions.     As  many  as  1,200  to  I,40O  towns  and  villages  have  been 
in  a  single  year  among  the  in-patients  of  a  single  hospital.    Does 
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not  this  Bpeak  of  rare  and  glorious  po«sibUiUea  ?    la  it  possible  1 
the  value  of  such  oppcrtanities  as  these  ? 

But  not  to  linger  too  long,  let  me  ask  tout  attention  to  what  i^  the  most 
remarkable,  b»  it  certainly  is  the  most  visible,  of  the  fruits  of  Hoepital  Mis- 
don  work  in  China.  In  the  same  last  letter  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  he  says  :  "  It  is  very  wonderful  to  see 
how,  step  by  step,  God  has  op>ened  up  this  work  (the  Hospital 
work),  and  is  now  using  it  to  spread  into  all  the  districts  round, 
the  precious  word  of  Salvation^"  Shortly  before  his  death  he  took  a  brief 
ChristmaB  holiday.  This  is  how  he  spent  it — with  one  of  his  assistants  he 
traversed  one  particular  region  of  the  country,  from  day  to  day  hunting  out 
former  patients  who  bad  been  baptised  in  hospital.  In  this  way  he  visited  no 
less  than  seventeen  of  them,  to  hare  the  joy  of  finding  that  only  one  out  of  the 
Boventeen  waa  hiding  his  hght  under  a  bushel. 

Dr.  Christie  of  Moukden,  writes  :  '*  Patients  come  to  na  from  all  parts  of 
the  province  ;  many  not  only  learn  the  message  of  salvation  for  themselves,  but 
carry  it  to  the  remote  villages  and  hamlets."  In  one  village,  several  days'  journey 
from  the  headquarters  at  Moukden,  he  tells  of  a  Church  of  twenty  members 
gathered  in  by  tho  labours  of  an  almost  totally  blind  man,  who  Iiad  heard  (»f 
Christ  in  the  hospital  and  went  home  with  his  heart  on  fire,  to  be  called  **  mad" 
by  his  neighbours,  but  to  have  his  reward  at  length  in  this  blessed  ingathering  of 
Boak. 


n. — Dispensary  Mission  Work. 
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A  sentence  from  a  Misv«donary  brother.  Dr.  Cousland  of  Swatow,  on 
tbe  spiritual  results  of  Dispenbary  work  at  that  centre^  will  express  the 
conclusion  of  most  Medical  Missionaries  in  China — "  Jlej'e  in  SuxUoto  ow 
txperience  is  that  we  very  seldom  injiuence  out-patitnts"  This  testimony  is 
the  more  striking  as  ULnquestionably  there  is  no  Mission  centre  in  China 
where  tho  spiritual  fruits  of  Medical  Mission  work  have  been  more 
rich  and  plentiful  than  at  the  Swatow  Hospital.  The  explanatioo 
however  is  plain.  The  attendance  of  Bispensjiry  patients  is  iiregular  and 
iinfrequent.  When  they  are  present  on  any  oc-casion  they  do  not  give 
tLemselves  to  listen  and  to  understand  the  address.  They  have  come 
simply  for  medicine,  and  wish  to  get  it  as  soon  as  possible  and  be  off.  If 
they  show  any  symptomB  of  interest  their  friends  will  probably  crush  it  or 
persuade  them  to  cease  their  attendance. 

It  cannot  however  be  omitted.    It  diffuses  rapidlv  through  any  district  a  very 
good  report  of  the  Medical  Missionary's  skill  and  helpfulnesa.    It  spreads  also  in 
many  w^ays  the  knowledge  of  great  fundamental  truths,  that  there 
^'*°*A**    **  *^^^  ^       ^^^  ^^^  Saviour  ;  that  the  worship  of  the  true  God  i« 
^l^ltSl^St^  dissociated  from  images  and  ritual^  that  is  bound  up  with  a  kindly, 
upright,  and  pure  life,     Everj*  patient  can  carry  away  a  Uttle,  and 
this  wide  dissemination  of  even  a  few  truths  is  of  the  highest  importance  in 
preparing  the  way  of  the  Gospel.     Again,  we  cannot  do  without  the  dii;j:>ensary, 
for  it  is  a  great  feeder  to  the  hospital,  and  patients  who  might  at  first  be 
irnvrUling  to  enter  a  hospital  are  much  more  willing  if  they  have  attended  ouc« 
or  twice  at  the  dispensary.     Further,  there  have  been  not  a  faw  instances  of 
souIb  whose  first  impressions  of  the  truth  were  received  in  connection  witk^ 
Dispensary  work. 


III. — Itinerant  Medical  Mission  Wobk. 
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Spiritually  this  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all.     **It  is  useful/'  write 
Dr.  Andei^son  of  Foimosa,  **  for  you  thus  benefit  many  who,  if  you  did  no'ti 
go  to  see  tbem,  would  never  be  able  to  come  and  see  you."     The  effect  of  ^ 
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ptaraag  Medical  Missionary  visit  on  a  people  not  previously  prepared  must 
be  looked  for  chiefly  in  predisposing  to  kindly  feelings,  rather 
than  in  definite  spiritual  fruits.     Carefully  repeated  viaita  at 
fixed  intervals,  associated  with  earnest  evangelistic  work,  could 
not  but  lead  to  good  results. 

All  three  methods  are  needful  to  the  complete  manifestation  of  the 
Medical  Missionary's  efficiency  as  a  servant  of  Chiist.  The  intensive 
fpiritoal  force  cannot  fail  to  be  more  fully  shown  in  hospital  work  than 
in  any  other,  the  rapid  dift'u.'-ive  philanthropic  influence  will  reveal  itself 
more  readily  through  the  dispensary,  whilst  the  living  presence  of  the 
Medical  Missionary  as  he  passes  from  village  to  village  in  itinerating  tours 
will  prepare  the  way  most  effectually  for  the  laboui-s  of  the  evangelist. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  a  right  comprohension  of  the  spiritual 

range  and  power  of  Medical  Mission  work  would  at  once  clear  the  ground 

of  not  a  few  misconceptions  which  are  still  all  too  prevalent  in  this  country, 

and  in  circles  where  they  should  not  exist.     It  would  remove  at  once  the 

xtrange  delusion  that  the  Medical   Missionary  is  one  whose 

function  ends  with  the  healing  of  the  sick.     Nay,  his  function  ""^^jj*"" 

is  that  which  the  Lord  has  given  him,  namely,  to  henl  the 

Bckf  that  he    may   joyfully   say   unto   them,    *'  The  kingdom  of   God 

is  come  nigh   unto  you.''      It  would  remove   at   once   also   that  other 

delusion,  that  the    Medical    Missionary's  chief   \im   is   to  look  after   his 

coDeagiiea  and  their  health.     Of  course  he  will  look  after  his  colleagues  and 

their   health;   he   wOl  gladly  do  so,  but  to  limit  the   great    Missionary 

function  of  a  Christian  doctor  in  a  heathen  country  to  this  is  a  terrible 

liiodnees  of  which  Christian  men  who  have  the  direction  of  Missionary  work 

dbottld  be  heai-tily  ashamed.     A  right  comprehension  of  the  subject  would 

Also  at  once  remove  the  sti-ange  ruling  in  some  Societies  that 

the  Medical    Missionary   is   himself    to    find    the    funds    to 

meet  the  necessarj'  expenditure  associated  with  his  work.     To 

allow  a  man  with  such  evangelistic  opportunities  as  belong  to  the  Medical 

Hxeioaary  to  have  his  bands  tied  in  this  fashion  is  a  grievous  blunder, 

wrtiialy  a  withholding  of  more  than  is  meet  and  which  tendeth  to  poverty. 

And  once  more  it  would  remove  the  misconception  that  Medical  Mission 

yrark  is  only  good  for  pioneering  purposes,  and  that  it«  use  ends  there.     A 

brief  residence  in  any  Mission-field  in  China  would  soon  satisfy  the  most 

rifuJ  upholder  of  this  theory  that  his  idea  of  pioneer  work  must  bo  made 

to  cover  scores  of  years,  during  which  time  the  Medical  Mission  is  con- 

tinnally  gathering  fresh  increase  of  power  and  efficiency.     The  fact  is  that 

the  Mission  hospital  is  not  only  a  pioneer  agency,  but  from  year  to  year  a 

p«t  feeder  of  the  Church. 

I  say  it  with  an  absolute  conviction  that  I  speak  the  truth  that  in 
Wthen  and  Mohammedan  lands  there  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  the 
hird  has  entrusted  more  choice  and  blessed  opportunities  of  sowing  the  seed 
<i  the  Word  in  the  hearts  of  men,  than  those  which  are  enjoyed  by  Medical 
MiianoDaries,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  right  appreciation  of 
the  methods    and    opjjortunities     and    results     of     Medical   ^J^'^jff* 
Mwwonary  work  ought  to  constrain  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
«>ter  with  a  far  more  confident  and  liberal  heart  upon  a  ininistry  whidi 
u  »  nearly  after  the  Lord's  own  pattern. 
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^^L,  Mission,  Chamba,  N.  India).  ^ 

^i  There  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  example  of  our  Lord  and  His 

command  to  His  disciples  to  heal  the  sick  was  regarded  as  binding 
in  the  Primitive  Chnrch,  for  we  know  that  an  anxious  care  for  the 
SsuapUoftb*  bodies  of  men,  as  well  as  for  their  spirits,  was  one  of 
Early obujch.  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  early  Christians.  In 
our  day  the  Church,  while  folly  acknowledging  this  obligation  in  hep 
Home  Mission  work — as  the  ionnmerable  forms  of  Christian  phil- 
anthropic eflbrt  in  our  midst  abundantly  testify — yields  a  tardy  and" 
reluctant  assent  to  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  of  work  in  the 
Foreign  Mission-field.  It  is  urged  that  the  command  to  heal  the 
sick  IS  not  obligatory  on  as,  because  we  are  unable  to  efiect 
miraculous  cures,  and  because  obedience  will  therefore  entail  upon;' 
us  costly  and  laborious  service.  This,  however,  can  make  no  diner- 
ence  in  our  obligation,  for  in  this^  as  in  every  other  form  of 
Christian  duty,  wo  ought  to  be  guided  not  by  the  letter  only,  bat 
also  by  the  spirit  of  the  command,  eBpecially  as  interpreted  for  us 
by  our  Lord's  own  example.  He  "took  our  infirmities  and  bore  our 
sicknesses  "  in  a  very  real  sense  when  on  earth,  and  assuredly  He. 
does  not  care  less  for  human  suflering  now  in  glory.  I 

^fhero  are  few  forms  of  Missionary  service  so  interesting  andr 
^  attractive  as  Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work.     It  is  the  nearest 

^H  lUntrtBt      approach  possible  to  us  to  the  Divine  model  seen  in  o 

^V  Mmioni.      Lord's  own  ministry  ;  and  in  it^  more  than  in  any  other^ 

P  chriii'i method.  g^,^jj(,g   gfy,i  incidents  are  reproduced  which    carry   th 

niitid  back  to  His  life  on  earth,  and  bring  before  us,  as  nothing  el» 
could,  a  liviug  picture  of  what  His  daily  surroundings  must  hav< 
bten»     Wherever  the  Medical  Missionary  goes,  the  poor,  the  halt^ 
the  blind^  the  leper,  the  fever-stricken,  in  short,  all  forma  of  disease^^ 
and  Buifering  daily  present  themselves  before  him»     To  many  he 
can  give  coiuplete  relief;  to  some  only  alleviatiou  ;  and  in  instances 
not  a  few,  human  skill  will  be  of  little  avail.     We  cannot  work 
jiiiraeleM  in   these  times,  and  of  none  can  that  be  true  which  is 
recorded  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  Medical  Missionaries — **  He 
healed  them  every  one  ;"  but  to  all  alike  we  can  proclaim  the  old, 
old  story  of  a  Saviour's  love. 

In  dealing  with  this  important  agency  eome  of    the  disadvantages 
I  and  objections  which  may  be  urged  ngainst  it  must  first  claim  our  atten- 

^H  fiu^jm.        ^°°'     ^*  ^^^^^  ^  admitted  that  grave  forms  of  disease  in 

^™         Mdobj.cSSI!*^^.'^^*^®*^  ^^^^^  t-antiot  be  treated  satisfactorily  during  itiner- 
W  ation.     Such  casei«  and  others  of  long-standing  chronic  ail- 

I  meiit8»  as  well  as  those  in  which  a  major  operation  may  be  necessary,  will 

I  often  present  themselves,  and  for  them  the  Medical  Missionary,  during  his 

I  short  eojotim,  canngt  do  much.     And  yet  the  little  he  can  do  is  highly 

1  appRciated,  and  his  kindly-spoken  invitation  to  bring  the  patient  to  tJi« 
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hoBpital,   coming  directly  from  himself^  inspires  confidenoe,  aad 
taken  ad^^antage  of. 
Then  it  is  urged  that  but  little  can  be  done  on  a  hurried  tour  for 
KBJ  patient  whom  one  sees  but  once  or  twice ;  and  that  from  ditficulti&s  of 
tatssport  it  is  impossible  always  to  have  on  hand  the  sort  of  remedy 
or  medieal  appliance  which  is  needful  in  every  case.     Now  I 
idmtt  that  there  is  much  tnitb  in  all  these  objections,  but    ^.J^ertdf 
1  still  believe — as  the  insult  of  long  and  varied  experience — 
th&t  with  all  its  drawbacks  and  difficulties  such  medical  work  is  in  number- 
lea  instances  a  means  of  incalcwlable  benefit. 

As  regards  its  Missionary  aspects,  I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  much  u|>on 
them  in  order  to  confine®  you  that  opportunities  are  thereby  afforded  of 
the  most  signal  value  for  presenting  the  Gospel  message.  Labouring  as  I 
hdve  been  for  many  years  in  a  native  State,  where  our  Missionary  operations 
are  viewed  with  not  a  little  Jealousy  by  the  authorities,  I  can  besir  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  powerful  inflaence  which  this  agency  has  exerted  in 
different  parts  of  the  territory — in  disarming  opposition  and  in  gaining 
for  us  the  goodwill  and  friendship  of  all  sections  of  the  community. 

But  valuable  as  itinerant  Medical  Missions  undoubtedly  are»  they  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  brought  as  yet  into  anything  like  practical 
operation.      Foreign    Medical   Missionaries  are   very   few   in      Need  of 
number,  and  as  a  rale  too  much  tied  down  by  the  charge  «tten«onand 
of  dispensaries  and  hospitals  to  devote  much  time  to  itinerating  *i«^«p™«nt- 
vork ;  and  however  beneficial  occj^sional  toura  may  be,  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
too  desultory  in   their  charact<^r  to  be  productive  of  much  permanent 
HiflEkmary  influence.    In  order  to  make  this  agency  a  real  power  for  good, 
0Qch  as  I  am  convinced  it  is  capable  of  being  made,  it  must  be  greatly 
flstended  and  developed ;  and  this  can  bo  done  only  by  the  employment  of 
DAtive  agents.     The  field  is  very  vast,  and  in  India,  even  after 
making  full  allowance  for  the   good  medical  work  done  in     ^^^^ 
Governraent  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  there  are  still  countless 
multitudes  for  whom  practically  no  medical  provision  exists,  and  it  is  with 
thiftse  cliiefly  one  comos  into  contact  in  itinerating  work.     Were  it  practic- 
tUe  to  raise  up  and  maintain  a  sufficient  staff  of  fuily'quaUjkd  and  i'ully- 
•tpipped  native  ^letlical  Missionaries  for  this  work — men  of  fervent  piety 
ud  Misedonary  zeal — I  believe  it  would  be  ono  of  the  most  powerful 
evaagelLstic  agencies  which  the  Church   could  call  into  existence.     But 
SQch  MB  agency  is  beyond  the  hope  of  realisation  except  to  a  very  limited 
eitent. 

It  is  in  view  of  this  that  I  venture  to  bring  forward  a  proposal,  which 
«enuj  well  deserving  of  earnest  consideration.  As  one  moves  about  in  the 
Btiikt  of  the  sickness  and  misery  so  prevalent  in  heathen  knds,  the 
qoMtion  vsiU  suggest  itself,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  give^j^  empio^eat 
*  partial  medical  training  to  a  considerable  number  of  our  ef  pirtiiUy- 
oidiaiiry  IVIission  evangelists  in  every  district  to  lit  them  for*"^*^"**'^"- 
dealing  with  the  simpler  forms  of  disease,  iuid  to  be  of  some  use  where  the 
neal  it*  go  gieat.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  all  will  not  be  agreed.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  while  central  and  bmnch  dispensaiiea  should  be  in  the 
h«idi  of  /M%-trained  men,  a  ^ariia%-trained  native  agency  might  be 
brought  into  existence  in  village  and  itinerating  work  to  a  far  greater 
«t«nt  than  has  yet  been  done.  I  believe  that  nothing  but  good  would 
follow  the  establishment  of  such  an  agency.     Every  Medical  Missionai 
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known  what  a  large  proportion  of  cases  presenting  themselves  inofSTnMy 
dispensary  practke  consists  of  diseases  for  which  the  tiX'Htment  is  fairly 

simple  and  uoifcuin,  I  find  from  the  Rtatistics  of  my  own 
SnpIe^M^'  disptiifiary  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  total  number  of  cafes 

is  made  up  of  the  diiferent  forms  of  malarial  fever,  in  almo&t 
all  of  w'liich  qiiinine  is  moi-e  or  le&s  beneliciaL  If  to  these  be  added 
all  other  oises  of  a  fairly  simple  character,  it  will  bo  seen  that  ia  a  large 
proportion  much  may  be  done  to  alleviate  or  cure  by  one  wh(^e  medirai 
training  may  not  have  been  very  complete,  1  do  not  propose  that  sach 
agents  t^hould  in  any  way  take  the  plac«  of  fully-qualitied  men,  when  these 
are  obtainable.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  .say  that  they  would  trerit  even  simple 
forms  of  diFcose  as  efficiently  as  fully -quulified  men  ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
an  adeqiiiate  number  of  these,  and  in  face  of  the  abounding  sickness  in 
heathen  lands,  agents  such  as  I  have  ppoken  of  would  be  an  inestimable 
boon  to  many,  and  their  efficiency  aa  preachers  of  the  Gospel  would  be 
vastly  enhanced  thereby.  M 

I  have  put  this  plan  to  the  teat  of  practical  experience  in  my  own  field  fl 
labour.  My  Missicn  sphere  comprises  the  whole  of  the  Chamba  State,  situated 
in  the  bosom  of  the  North  Western  Himalayas,  A  difipeosary  and  hospital 
have  been  in  eiistencp  in  the  capital  for  twenty  years ;  but  it  is  only  recendi 

lh;it  anj-thiug  hn»  been  done  for  the  outlying  parts  of  the  St^lJ 
p  *n  <»  e  which  are  very  difhcult  of  accessowing  to  the  mountainous  character 
of  the  country.  Beyond  the  outer  ninges  of  snowy  mountains  and  bordering  on 
Western  Thibet,  there  is  a  very  interesting  and  beautiful  valley  called  Pangi.  I 
have  long  had  a  duep  interest  in  the  people  of  tliat  valley,  and  some  yean  ago  I 
Bent  one  of  our  native  evangchsts  to  labour  among  them.  He  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Leper  Asjlum  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India  under  me  for  a  conidder- 
able  time,  and  had  became  pretty  familiar  with  the  uma  of  the  simpler  remedie 
and  the  treatment  of  ordinary  forms  of  disease  ;  and  I  had  therefore  no  hesitj 
tion  in  entrusting  him  with  a  small  medicine  chest.  He  found  it  of  the  great 
senrioe  in  carrying  on  his  evangell'^tic  work ;  the  people  were  most  gratefal  i 
the  help  he  was  able  to  render,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  the  Gospel  1 
every  village  and  house  in  the  Pangi  valley  ;  receiving  everywhere  a  most  cordial 
welcome.  In  the  beginning  of  every  summer,  this  noble  servant  of  Christ,  one 
of  the  most  devoted  native  workers  I  have  ever  known,  takes  bis  departure  from 
Chamba  into  the  Inner  Himalayan  wilda  ;  and  we  often  hear  nothing  of  him 

for  months.  He  has  to  cross  and  recross  a  lofty  snowy  range  highfl 
wrteriaP^Ki!*'^"'^  Mont  Blanc,  to  traverse  mountain   paths  wliich  are  alwdH 

diflicuit  and  dangerous,  and  to  undergo  much  toil  and  hardship. 
His  mode  of  work  is  to  take  up  bis  abode  in  a  village  for  a  few  days,  or  even  for 
h  week  or  two,  and  make  himself  quite  at  home  with  the  people.  All  day  long 
he  is  employed  in  visiting  the  sick  ;  preaching  to  and  conversing  with  the 
villagers  ;  exhibiting  and  explaining  the  Bible  pictures  he  always  carries  ; 
Eelling  and  distributing  the  Scriptures  and  tracts  to  all  who  can  read ;  and 
himself  reading  and  expounding  the  Word  of  God  to  those  who  gather  around 
him.  I  have  myself  on  many  occasions  when  itinerating  with  him  had  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  most  gratifying  evidencea  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  " 
held  ;  and  as  the  result  of  his  labours  the  evangelistic  work  in  Pangi  is  now 
a  most  hopeful  condition. 

The  experiment  which  was  so  snccessful  in  this  instance  I  ba^ 

been  tryiog  to  repeat  in  other  parts  of  the  Chamba  State  ;  and 

ji^ch      idea],  as  yet  only  partly  realised,  has  been  to  have  a  few 

diiprauTiM.  branch    dispensaries    in   suitable    centres,   under    folly 

qualified  men,  and  a  band  of  partially  trained  medical  evangelist* 

itinerating  among  the  villages  in  other  parts  of  the  territory,  ■" 
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Now  it  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  an  ag"ency  Rnch  as  thiu 
■light  be  brought  into  much  more  extensive  operation  in  villao^c? 
work  on  the  jilaios  of  India.  Something  of  the  kind  is  urgently 
called  for,  especially  in  parts  like  the  Central  Punjab,  where  the 
Christian  community  is  increasing  very  rapidly,  and  now  numbers 
aiwy  thousands,  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  To  these,  our  brethren 
in  Christ,  we  are  under  special  obligations,  and  in  their  times  of 
sickness  and  pain  they  cry  to  us  for  that  medical  aid  which  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves.  The  day  when  every  Mission  centre 
shall  have  a  fully-qualified  Medical  Missionary  as  a  necessaiy  part 
of  its  equipment  seems  as  yet  far  distant ;  but  a  partially-trained 
agency  could  be  raised  up  without  much  trouble,  and  maintained  at 
iflni^ificant  cost.  It  would  be  an  incalculable  hoon  to  many,  both 
Christian  and  heathen,  and  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  diffusion 
of  the  Gospel. 

Iq  order  to  the  efiicient  working  of  such  a  scheme  as  this,  it 
«ouId  be  indispensable  that  the  agents  in  each  district  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  fully-qualified  Medical  Buperriiion 
Missionary,  who  would  inspect  their  work,  and  help  and  nweHary. 
Julviae  them.  They,  on  their  part,  would  keep  themselves  in 
cODStant  communication  with  him,  sending,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
difficult  cases  to  the  central  hospital.  It  may  be  remarked  here 
ibat  such  a  method  of  work  would  not  be  new  in  any  Mission 
Station.  It  is  one  which  every  Missionary,  however  small  his 
medical  knowledge,  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position  more 
or  leas  to  adopt ;  and  all  that  is  advocated  here  is  its  indefinitely 
wide  extension  among  the  native  agents  of  our  Missions,  under  care- 
ful and  systematic  conditions  of  training  and  management. 

As  regards  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  au  agency,  it  would  be 
jttst  the  ordmary  expenditure  for  the  evangelistic  staff  of  tho 
mission,  with  that  for  the  necessary  medicmes  and  TinMrt 
medical  appliances  superadded,  which  would  not,  I  »««T«niaiL 
think,  be  great.  It  seems  very  doubtful  if,  in  India,  any  important 
help  could  be  obtained  by  payments  from  patients.  All  Govern- 
meot  dispensaries  furnish  gratuitous  medical  relief,  and  Mi»&lon 
dispensaries  have  hitherto  done  the  same.  The  work  of  these  agents 
alflO  would  be  to  a  great  extent  among  the  low-castes  and  the  poor, 
*ho,  from  their  circomstances,  have  a  special  claim  on  our  philan- 
thropy, and  are  least  able  to  pay  for  medical  aid.  It  is  among  them, 
too,  that  the  Gospel  is  making  most  rapid  progress,  and  evangelistic 
*ork  is  most  hopeful  and  successful. 

As  regards  the  character  and  extent  of  the  training  necessary 
for  such  agents,   there   will  be  difference  of  opinion — the  more 
complete  it  can  be  made,  the  better ;  but  it  is  too  wide  The  tni^\ 
a  subject  to  enter  upon  now.     All  that  is  needful  could  ^*^ 
he  eilectively  carried  out  in  connection  with  any  Mission  diap< 
aofi  probably  every  Medical  Missionary  would  prefer  to 
course  for  his  own  pupils.    It  ought  to  be  practicai 
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-.L.:  ►.-.--rti.  «ii*7  a::i  f^vii.:-  Meliril  Mi^-i.nir!-:*  st  preset:  ecgnged  in 
fir^irt.  £^l'l5  -i~^  -■^"  trii-r-i  iz.  ::zi: >:":::- —1:1  tH*  Scvittv. 

I'>x#--  .:-•:  1::   Ivll  •-•:    TMv:.L>:r«  i5  ft   Mf-i:.-*:   Misgi.-naiy.      Dp. 

H-:- Li*. n   ii-    "lit  r»:::r-=I  ::■  :!:•:■  :;-.--lr*  •::   Mf-iicsl  evar^relist*  for 

M-:i:il  MJ..:r.:-y  5crr;-.     I^  1^:2  I  ccriEiriio^  a  classfoF 

c-r-:  *-i  :.:.:->:  ::. -i.  :r.n   .  .ir  :•.„-?::"  s^niir.jry  •.i.ere.     They 

Lii  r««:Tc"i  i-  ELrli-1  -:::. .:..:-  j.zi  "^-:rf  ':vv::£-l  Ci::i?:iir>  men  looking 

::r-s-iri  ::   Mi.--..L  .rv  -  ;rk.     Wc  0':zi~r->.\i  a  cla^s  in  con- 

£*^j&M^  -•>-*l--  "^'l—  ---  r.r-'i'-l.  .i:  i  :  ■>^*«-:  i  '.Lr:::  :Lrcu;:h  a  course 

r.:  ::-r  7-1:-.  ul:  :  .w  *..-:-;.-:  n.;:..  .izii  v:r.fr<  sinoc-  trained  in 

ci:Lj::cc:;;n  w::h  -.Le  M  -::... 1  M;-:.:..  ..:v  .:.r:ylr.j  en  their  work  most 

5:::c«ssi-i.T  in   brinrii   .I:.-:r:.->i::£-f   r?:.i:!i-r.-.-:  in  varicu?  parts  of  the 

rririrce. 

Tne  cne  srrrs*.  c-.mTliin:  mi-:  :7  Mr-i.:al  M:5*:onir:t*  Ubourlng  in  all  parts 
cf  tie  Torli  is  tba:  •±:j -i--  n::  ttXitv  ::ie  ^u:  ror:  necessary  for  carrying  on 
tt3  inportint  depart^-::.: '".:  :i-..r  w.rk. 

I  shocld  like  iore  ful'y  ::■  r^;:\:  ::  zii}  :n:r'.T:ar..'*  cf  training  native  agents. 
^«  have  in  ccnnection  "srlth  Cwr  M-i::al  Mi^-i.nary  S-vieiy  a  very  excellent 
Training  In.*t::u:::n  in  A^ra.     The  jtuden:*  :here  attend  the  Agra 
Medical  Cc'Uer-r.     Tl-.y  a>;-  covvTv  1  yo::r:^  nitn.  chosen  from  all 
the  variona  M>.<.  n?  :r.  N-  r:::t:r.  Iri-lia   cy  the  Missionaries  in 
%■  with  all  tr.-c  variv-s  >c  .:■:::■.-.  an!  sicn:  to  Jizra  to  be  under  Dr. 
MAlNpermtendence.  and  to  pa?s  thrccgh  a  course  of  four  years'  training 
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medical  and  evangeliatic  work.  Dr.  Valentine  has  thin  session  ten 
is  in  his  Institution,  and  ho  has  at  the  present  moment  applications  from 
r  ten  Missionaries  wishing  him  to  take  in  students  to  be  fully  qualiBed 
'  great  and  blessed  work.  Dr.  Valentine  haa  had  great 
_  ^ment  in  this  department  of  eemce,  and  we  look  forward  enooiuMeinent. 
ith  much  hopefulness  to  a  largo  extension  of  Medical  Missioaary 
ifork  through  these  native  agents  trained  in  Northern  India,  and  I  know  in 
(Minection  with  Dr.  Henry  Martyn  Clark's  work  in  Amritsar  and  other  Medical 
ICanonfl  laz^  numbers  of  devoted  y oang  natives  are  being  trained  for  Medical 
Mimionaiy  Bervice. 

Mr.  William  Clark,  M.B.,  M.C,  (United  Presbyterian  Mission/Niusseera- 
'  tad) : — I  desiie,  Mr.  Ciiairman  and  Christian  friends,  to  say  a  few 
words  briefly  upon  the  comparative  value  for  Mission  purposes  of  Ho.spital, 
Dispensary,  and  Itinerant  Medical  Missionary  work.  Now  it  is  not  that 
ctlier  one  or  other  of  these  forms  of  work  should  be  adopted  y»1m  of 
penally  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others^  they  are  each  and  all  different fomu 
TBltiabl©  in  their  own  pmper  place.  We  might  say  the  "f^^it. 
hospital  work  is  the  iatensiform  evangelistic  dopartraenfc  of  Mission  work. 
Toor  patients  residing  under  your  own  roof  and  brought  day  by  day  under 
nligious  instruction  receive  an  amount  of  knowledge  which  it  i.s  utterly 
impoesible  to  impart  to  a  mere  dispensary  patient  who  may  only  hear  you 
once  or  twice  in  the  dispensary ;  and  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  given  in  one  Missionary  address  in  a  far 
off  heathen  village  during  the  coui-se  of  an  itinerancy,  you  can  see  that  the 
direct  erangelistic  inHuenca  brought  to  bear  upon  our  hospital  patients  fe 
my  great  indeed. 

This  Hook  upon  as  the  ideal  form  of  modern  Medical  Mission  work— hospital 
iwlCifrom  which  we  may  reasonably  expect,  1  think,  the  greatest  results  considered 
ia  their  intensity.     In   their  expansive  influence  our  Missinn  dispensaries  are 
greater  than  our  haspitals.    We  receive  very  much  larger  numbers, 
ttdare  able  to  treat  in  our  dispeusaries  greatly  increased  numbers  inteoeity  and^ 
iaoomparison  with  those  we  are  able  to  take  into  our  hospitals,  and     ^umm. 
feed  and  l^eat  through  a  long  course.    But  the  most  expansive  form 
fa  th«  itinerary,  probably  the  pleasantest  to  the  Minsioufu-y  himself.     I  know  of 
Botiing  plcasanter  or  healthier,  in  my  own  experience,  tbau  a  five  or  ten  milaf 
Bde  in  the  early  morning,  preaching  to  one  hundred,  or  it  may  be  to  a  thousand 
people,  m  a  village  tliat  you  had  never  vi8iti3d  before,  and  seeing  from  fifty 
to  ooe  hundred  patients  in  the  morning,  during  the  course  of  the  day,  and  in 
tifc  evening  ;  preaching  all  day  long  Jn  the  tent  to  individual  patients  who  come 
toTisit  you  there,  as  well  as  to  the  great  crowd  in  the  bamar  of  the  village  at 
wlkich  yon  h.ippen  to  be  encamped  for  the  night. 

I  would   like   to  say  a  word  about  payment  by  patients  for  me<licinoa 
h  ii  an  exceedingly  desirable  thing  that  in  every  shape   and  form  Mission 
Booey  should  be  saved,  and  that  contributions  should  be  received 
fioaail  and  sundry,  but  as  a  Medical  Missionary  of  fifteen  years'  for ^i^*cin«». 
ttperience  in  Northern  India,  I  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
iny  oommercial  element  between  the  Medical  MLssionary  and  his  heathen  patient. 

With  reference  to  the  training  of  native  assistants,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
•«Bt  five  men  to  the  Agra  Medical  Missionary  Training  Institution,  who  were 
"  '    '  under  my  friend  Dr.  Valentine.    Those  five  have  turned  out  splendid 
men,  I  am  happy  to  say,  and  that  two  of  them  have  turned  out  good 
Missionaries  is  a  pleasurable  thing  for  me  to  announce  to  you. 

I>r.  Pringle  (Bengal  Army)  i  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  and  Christian  friends, 
I  — Daring  thirty  years'  service  in  India,  of  which  I  may  say  the  last  twenty 
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Lave  been  spent  in  itineratinjE",  and  nearly  half  of  that  time  in  tKmta, 

among  a  population  of  ten  millions  in  the  northern  portion  of  Bengal, 

I  have  had  considerable  oppoit unities  of  eoeing  what  the  work  under 

head  can  do,  and  in  Baying  this,  I  do  so  with  deep  thankfulness  to 

for  the  opportunity  He  has  given  me,  and  above  all  for  this  opportunity  of 

tailing  you,  that  it  is  a  work  the  vahio  of  which  it  is  utterly  impossible 

VaJuB  of     ^  estimate.     The  story  Just  now  told  in  those  short  but  graphic 

Keaicij  work  words  by  my  brother  countryman  is  just  the   secret.     You 

ineitimtbi*.    cannot  tell    the  numberless  oppoitunities  that  it  opens  out. 

One  man  is  cured,  and  he  goep  horns  and  tells  the  story.     It  is  the  old 

story  of  the  love  of  Christ,  how  He  had  compassion  on  the  multitudes,  and 

that  st^iry  will  go  far  and  wide  and  bear  fruit. 

I  know  the  Agra  College  welU  ai  I  was  in  that  district  for  twenty  years, 

and  undoubtedly  the  action  that  Missionary  Societies  are  now  thinking  of  taking 

ia  the  very  beat,  beinjr  the  one  that  the  GoTemment  itself  has  been 

MtiTdSt^.  compelled  to  take.     When  great  aickneaa  prostrated  the  ■ 

"  they  sent  out  their  educated  native  doctors  through  the 

with  supplies  of  medicine,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  few  modes  in 

relief  can  be  afforded  equal  to  that.     When  the  body  is  ao  very  carefully 

after,  I  feel  we  may  leave  it  prayerfully  and  hopefully  to  the  Church  to  see 

the  Boul  is  not  forgotten. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  sure  Dr.  Pringle  cannot  render  greater  eervioe 
to  Jledical  jSIissions  than  by  giving  them  the  result  of  his  experience,  in 
the  form  of  a  small,  condensed  handbook,  which  might  be  given  to  every 
Medical  Missionary,  and  not  only  to  Medical  Missionaries  but  to  ordinary 
Missionaries,  for  they  are  called  upon  for  medical  help  in  a  large  numbcor 
of  ca^es.     In  conversation  with  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr.  Livingstone, 

again  and  again  I  have  talked  this  question  over  with  him, 
^^Em!"'  **"'^  ^^  ^'^^  ^'^^y  ^nipl^'ii'Jc  on   the  subject  of   the   necessity 

of  attacking  the  first  initiatory  cold  stage  of  fever,  in  a 
very  different  way  fram  that  which  had  usually  been  resorted  to,  and 
attributed  his  own  comparative  immunity  to  his  adhering  to  hia  pr 
There  are  a  number  of  points  of  that  sort  connected  with  our  own  depar 
ment,  as  well  as  the  iiigher,  which,  if  they  were  gathered  up  by  those  wh 
have  had  experience  in  the  Missionary  field,  and  oondens€^d  into  a  portable 
volume,  would  be  of  inestimable  value  for  every  form  of  Misaionary  labour 
abroad.     Of  that  I  am  quite  satisfied.  " 

Mr.  Henry  Soltan  (China  Inland  Mission,  formerly  of  Bnrmah):  I 
represent  those  who  have  only  a  partial  training,  and  am  not  a  qualifie 
Medical  man.     I  was  forced  to  be  a  Medical  man  as  a  Mig 
£*ScSl    sionary  in  Biirmah  by  the  people  themselves.     I  had  no  intend 
tion,  in  going  out,  to  give  any  medicine.     1  took  a  homoeopathic 
medicine  chest,  just  for  my  own  personal  use,  but  the  people  came 
demanded  that  the}'  should  have  medicines  for  their  diseases.    The  medidnci 
did  not  take  much  eflect  upon  them,  and  I  had  to  turn  to  Perry  Dav 
Painkiller,    and   Jnyne's   Expectorant,  and   the   Almanack   published 
explain  those  medicines,     I  went  on  very  welt  for  a  short  time,  until 
had  a  Medical  Missionjoy  out  there,  Dr.  Harvey,  in  connection  with 
Society,  tlie  China  Inland  MisMion.     I  then  got  from  him  a  year's  training 
in  dispensary  work,  which  was  very  helpful.     I  was  given  a  very  valuable 
bniok,  called  "  Moore's  Family  Medicine  for  India,"  and  with  that,  and  witj 
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tb  ia«dicme«  reoomment^ed,  which  are  not  hom^Bopathic,  I  hp^ftn  to  get 
good  resulta  among  the  people.  When  Dr.  Harvey  left,  through 
^Jieaithi  he  left  the  whole  of  the  patients  in  his  charge  in  my  hands. 
en  went  on  with  itinerant  work,  because  the  people  demanded  it. 
Ibey  sent  meesengers  for  us,  and  we  had  to  go  some  distances  into  the 
eamtiy,  on  the  border  tracts  between  China  and  Biirmah,  places  where 
00  white  person  had  ever  been  seen  amongst  people  who  are 
greit  robbers.  We  took  nothing  but  medicines ;  no  money,  a^'toMfl*. 
excepting  one  bottle, — a  quinine  bottle,  full  of  rupees,  stuffed 

irith  flour.     It  looked  like  quinine,  and  we  carried  that  in  our  medicine 

In  csommendng  work  in  two  or  three  different  villages  I  happened  to  have 
to  treat  people  suffering  from  abscesses,  and  tbe  use  of  the  lancet  gave  great 
itbef,  and  made  a  profound  impreaaion  among  tlae  people*     The 
iMolt  of  our  itinerant  work  Has  been  that  the  American  Baptist      jj^^V. 
Uiaionaries  who  followed  us  there,  sent  up  some  native  evangelists, 
vulthejr  eetabUshed  Mission  Btations  in  several  of  the  villages  which  we  visited 
fiat.anid  have  had  the  joy  of  baptising  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  those  will 
nbber  people,  who  have  become  consistent  Christiana  ;  so  that  I  think  there  is 
nmethmg  in  itinerant  work  and  iilso  in  hospital  work. 

I  uiea  to  charge  a  small  sum  for  certain  medicines  that  had  to  bo  ^ven  to 
people  who  had  got  diseases  through  their  own  fault.    I  found  that  rather  a  good 
ihiog,  but  otherwise  we  gave  all  the  mediciDes  free.     I  may  add 
tfaii  I  am  now  training  fully  in  Edinburgh,  and  hope,  God  wilhng,    "WliototAkB 
to  Uke  my  degree,  and  be  sent  out  next  year.  p»Tni«nt    om. 

Mr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.B.C.SX.I  LE.C.R  Ed,  (O.M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghnzi 
Kian) :  I  think,  Sir  Risdon  Bennett,  that  it  is  important  that  those  who 
have  had  practical  erperionoe  of  Mission  work  abroad,  should  give  their 
opinion  upon  certain  points,  as  you  have  so  desired. 

In  the  first  place  I  fully  agree  with  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his  opinion  of  the 
pnmaTy  importance  of  hospital  work  as  distinguished  from  dispensary  and 
itiaermnt  work  with  respect  to  its  Missionary  chai-acter.  I  do  not  think 
tlitte  can  be  any  question  that  the  longer  a  patient  comes  under  the  power 
of  Ul6  Gospel  the  more  likely  ia  he  to  receive  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and 
to  hare  opportunities  of  getting  the  various  prejudices  removed  with  which 
mih^  first  place  he  generally  comes  to  the  hospitaL  We  have  had  a  very 
ioQiortant  paper  from  Dr.  Hutchison,  and  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the 
tnining  of  native  agents  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  Missionary's 
wait 

I  do  not  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wait  till  the  native  agent  is  fully 
tnined  before  you  give  him  some  opportunity  of  practically  doing  the  work 
which  he  has  seen  carried  on  in  your  own  Medical  Mission.    I  think 
whh  Dr.  Hutchison  there  are  very  many  simple  remedies  which  the   ^*^*k.''" 
oatire  Agent  who  is  not  qualified  can  with  advantage  take  with  him 
tud  give  in  his  itinerations  to  many  of  those  who  are  sick.     The  number  of 
auhdies  which  it  is  possible  to   treat  by  an  unqualified  assistant  in  certain 
fetrict«  is  great.     As  we  just  now  heard  there  is  a  very  largo  proportion  of 
Bularial  fever,  and  as  almost  every  native  has  ciperieuce  of  this  malarial  fever 
liicaaelf,  he  can  very  quickly  recognise  it  in  the  case  of  another,  and  I  have  found 
by  giving  instructions  as  to  the  use  of  remedies  in  these  cases,  that  often  very 
great  good  has  been  done. 

The  effect  of  itinerating  work  amongst  people  who  have  prejudice  againrt 
Europeans  and  against  Christianity  is  very  great,  although,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
lo  ntisfa«:tory,  in  bringing  so  many  converts  to  the  Christian  Church  as  is  the 
esse  of  Mission  work  in  hospitals ;  it  prepares  the  soil  for  the  seed. 
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Bev.  J.  McLeo-d  (Philadelphia}  U.S.A.) :  I  am  not  a  physidao,  but  I 
am  deeply  interested  in  this  work.  My  wife  and  myself  are  more  deeply 
interested  indeed  in  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  Ceylon,  which  is  to 
have  a  medical  department.  1  have  more  and  more  realised  the  importance 
of  this  in  Missionary  work,  and  my  impressions  have  been  de^epened  by 
eveiy  word  that  has  been  said  this  morning.    I  feel  this,  that 

aie  oqttea  ^  JVIedical  Missionaiy  can  speak  at  once.  Other  Missionaries 
have  to  leain  the  language,  but  a  Medical  Missionary  knows  hislangaageat 
once.  As  Boon  as  he  does  something  for  the  people  they  can  appreciate  his 
character,  and  value  him.  1  have  sometimes  thought  it  was  a  good  thing 
that  MifisionarieB  did  not  know  the  langufigo,  and  that  they  had  to  spend 
some  time  in  order  to  acquire  it,  that  they  might  show  what  they  had 
besides  the  language,  what  they  had  besides  talk,  what  they  had  besides 
good  advice^tbat  they  might  show  the  people  that  they  have  something 
outside  the  mere  teaching  of  high  moral  truths,  which  many  of  them  have 
already,  from  tlieir  own  heathen  scriptures ;  but  with  regard  to  this  Medical 
Mission  work  they  have  it  not.  For  that  reason  I  believe  every  Missionary* 
OS  soon  as  he  is  amongst  the  people,  and  can  smile  in  a  baby's  face,  andean 
help  a  poor  mother,  or  give  some  clothing  or  anything  else  to 
r^'lT  ^^'^  people,  is  doing  his  work,  and  is  prepaiing  himself 
obtain  the  confidence  of  tho  people,  when  he  can  speak  tl 
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The  Acting  Secretary  said  that  Mr.  BuiToughs,  of  the  firm  Burrou, 

«k  Wellcome,  had  ejtpressed  a  wish  to  present  to  Medical  Missionaries,  wl 

might  be  at  the  Conference,  two  small  cases  of  medicine,  as  aa 

"^        **  expres£ion  of  his  interest  in  their  work.     He  thought  they 

might  propose  a  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burroughs  for  this  most 

generous  and  acceptable  offer,  whicb  he  bad  made  to  the  meeting. 
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Sev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Rhenish  Missionary  Society) :  I  am  not,  sir, 

in  the  siime  case  as  some  of  the  speakers.     I  only  had  half-a-year's  stu  

in  Edinburgh  before  going  out  as  a  Missionary,  but  I  was  obliged  to  do  as 
much  as  J  coiild.  I  have  learnt  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  I  could  not  do 
anything  and  everything,  and  so  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  look  for  real 
Medical  Missionaries.  It  is  a  great  fault  with  us  in  Germany  that  w» 
have  been  so  kte  in  this  respect.  We  have  very  few  Medical  Missionarie» 
— only  two  from  the  Basle  Missionary  Society,  and  one  from  the  Momvianfl^ 
but  now  we  in  our  own  Society  are  just  looking  for  two  or  three;  one  to 
go  to  China,  to  a  new  hospital  near  Canton,  and  one  to  go  to  Sumatra.  I 
hope  you  will  show  us  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  get  such  men,  because,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  not  find  them  in  Germany  just  yet- 

Bev.  F,  LioE  Cach«t  (Secretary,  Dutch  Reformed  Missionary  Society)  : 
I  must  t^ay  that  I  was  in  a  more  unfortunate  position  than  the  gentleman 
who  has  spoken  a  little  while  ago.  He  was  called  a  doctor,  and  he  was  DOfr 
"  qualified.'^     I  was  qualitied,  holding  the  Transvaal  Government  licence 

to  practise  medicine  and  surgery;  but  I  did  not  feel  myself  quali- 
bSSSoJi.fied  to  the  work.     I  always  had  that  dreadful  cloud  hanging 

over  me,  "Suppose  anything  should  happen  that  I  cannot 
treat,  what  must  I  do?"  Well,  I  have  had  some  medical  training,  and 
have  studied  hard,  and  had  a  successful  pcuctice  for  about  ten  ot  twelw 
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mra.  I  was  forced  to  practise;  I  was  the  only  minister  at  the  time 
UDong  the  Dutch  60^1*8 — I  hope  no  one  will  shudder — and  my  pariah  was 
three  hundred,  or  four  hundredj^  or  five  hundred  miles  in  extent.  I  had 
to  look  after  my  people,  and  also  after  the  coloured  people.  I  was  in  con- 
aeetkni  with  some  friends  in  Nutal,  fully  qualitied  men,  and  if  I  wanted 
them  I  could  have  their  help ;  but  how  could  I  send  for  a  me<lical  man  two 
lumdred  or  three  hundred  miles,  when  they  could  only  give  a  few  minutes 
(4  4  cftfie,  and  they  had  no  time  to  come.  Bat  still  the  Lord  Rhowed  Rica- 
self  to  me  many  a  time,  and  heard  my  prayers,  when  I  was  at  my  poor 
lita'  ends.  When  a  difficult  case  came  before  mo,  I  would  pray,  *'  Lord, 
ihow  me  what  I  have  to  do ;  assist  mo  in  my  diagnosis ;  strengthen  my 
MTVBS  and  give  me  what  I  want !"  If  over  in  my  life  I  felt  the  strength 
of  trusting  in  God  it  was  at  that  time.  I  came  back  from  Africa  a  second 
time,  and  became  the  Seci-etary  of  our  Dutcli  Mission  in  Java,  and  the 
fiist  thing  1  did  was  to  say  to  our  Committee,  •*  We  must  send  out  a  fully 
qualified  ^lissdonary  to  Java  to  do  the  work  of  the  Medical  Misyionary, 
aitdto  train  others."  God  baa  given  ue  the  man,  and  he  is  at  present  under 
Dr.  Maxweira  cai-e  in  his  institute,  I  plead  with  you,  my  friends,  to  send 
ool  fully  qualified  men.  At  the  same  time  do  not  let  any  Missionary  go 
ant  who  does  not  know  at  least  a  little  about  minor  operations.  One 
geDtleman  has  spoken  about  the  use  of  the  lancet,  but  the  forceps  goes 
'laA  fts  far. 

Mr.  K.  A.  Macfie :  It  was  suggested  yesterday  that  if  there  were  any 
difficulties  felt  or  iiny  doubts  in  the  mind  they  might  bo  put  in  writing,  and 
I  ventured  as  Chairman  to  say  that  if  those  questions  were  put  togethefi" 
(Ktbaps  the  Committee  would  allow  us  a  separate  session  to  c*onsider  them. 
Willi  that  view  I  have  written  out  these  questions.  "  Is  it 
.!.  ,...i,|^" — J  g[yQ  jiQ  exposition  of  my  reasons,  they  i-alher     auDt^^,* 

than  appeal*  on  the  surface — "Is  it  desirable  that 
iii'-uical  Missions  be  conducted  by  special  Societies  ?  Can  and  should  one 
4ttpeaaary  serve  more  than  one  Mission  body,  and  should  not  the  well-to-do 
brtthren  be  encouraged  to  use  it,  of  course  paying '?  Might  the  contributions 
of  the  well-to-do  be  made  voluntaiy,  and,  after  paying  for  medicines,  be 
»ppUed  to  the  Mission  funds?  Might  there  not  be  an  office  or  offices,  with 
wrrespondents  qualified  to  advise  with  Medical  men,  who,  from  having 
Private  means  or  a  desire  to  change  chmate  combined  with  inward  prompt- 
lags  of  love  and  zeal,  feel  able  to  offi'r  tlieir  services  gratuitously  for 
limite<l  periods  of  engagement,  and  who  desire  information  and  guidance  T  " 
Tliea  the  last  question  is,  "  Might  we  not  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
thtee  questions  and  report! ''  My  present  object  is  merely  to  call  attention 
to  the  last  of  these  questions,  "  Might  we  not  appoint  a  Committee  to  con- 
wfer  theee  questions  and  any  othera  referred  to  it  1  '*  and  also,  I  think,  a 
tpidal  Meeting  might  be  intimated  to-night,  at  which  any  question  sent 
io  might  be  answered. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  X  fear  it  is  quite  impossible  to  expect  another 
aeetiug.  Every  moraing  and  evening  is  filled  up  to  the  extent  of  this 
building's  capacity ;  but  1  will  lay  the  matter  before  the  Secretoiy, 

The  Chairmaii:  At  all  event*  there  can  be  no  objection  to  collecting 
tha  main  poiute  that  have  been  elicited  at  this  meeting,  so  aa  to  bring  them 
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before  the  public  in  a  form  thai  will  be  available  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
A  number  of  poiuta  have  been  brought  forward  which  it  is  very  desirable 
hhoald  be  put  upon  permanent  recoixl,  and  made  available  for  those  whc 
are  immediately  connected  with  Medical  Missions. 

May  I  ask  Dr.  Pringle  to  let  me  know  later  on  bow  far  he  thinks  it  possibk 
that  private  soldierfi  cocmected  with  the  stations  where  there  ai'e  Medical 

Officers,  would  be  available  as  Nurses  or  as  Assistants  to  the 
*"iiim."     ^^^^^'^if^'*^  Missionaries  in  carrying  on  work  I     I   mention  this 

because  I  know  in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy  many 
of  the  privates  make  the  most  efficient  aids  to  Medical  men.  A  couple  of  the 
best  nurses  I  ever  came  across  in  the  course  of  my  whole  professional  life 
were  two  men  in  the  Navy.  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  their  captain, 
and  I  found  that  intelligence,  etficiency,  dexterity,  and  everything  a  nurse 
should  have  were  evinced  by  these  men  to  a  degree  that  I  have  hardly  ever 
Been  approached  by  any  other  nurses,  male  or  female. 

Miss  De  Broen  (Paris) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  think 
I  may  say  that  mine  is  the  worst  of  all  cases,  for  I  am  neither  qualiHed 

nor  a  little  qualified.  The  reason,  however,  why  I  have  been 
**^JJ5JjJ^*" permitted  to  say  a  few  words  is  this,  that  the  jjord  has  used 

me  as  an  instiiiment  to  establish  a  Me<lical  Mif^ion  in  Paris. 
We  all  know  much  of  the  value  of  Medical  Missions  in  heathen  lands; 
hut,  dear  friends,  in  France  it  is  almost  more  valuable  than  anywhere 
[  else.  The  heathen  have  a  natural  craving  for  God,  so  much  so  that  they 
create  themselves  gods;  but  the  French  intidels  say,  "  We  have  no  God,"  as 
you  know  well  enough.  As  one  of  the  Town  Councillors  lately,  when  he 
gave  away  prizes  to  thousands  of  children,  *•  Ah,"  said  he,  "  my  children, 
we  are  greatly  abused,  especially  in  English  newspapers*  they  slander  us 
because  they  say  we  ^nd  God  out  of  our  schools  ;  but,"  he  added,  "  it  is  not 
true,  because  there  is  no  God  ;  how  can  we  send  Him  out  of  our  schools." 
Now,  dear  friends,  this  is  the  use  of  the  Medical  Mission  in  Paris 
that  we  are  "ble  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  patients.     It  is  fifteen  years 

ago  since  the  Lord  permitted  me  to  open  a  Medical  Mission, 
gTBftt  opeaiay.^jj ji  j  ^.^^  ^,^^  happy  to  see  the  first  Medical  Missionary 
t^ent  out  to  me.  Dr.  Laid  law,  who  was  here  yesterday;  and  now  the 
Mission  has  so  grown  that  we  have  had  as  many  as  thirty  thousand 
attendances  in  one  year,  which  has  given  us  an  opening  to  visit  from 
six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  new  individuals  yearly. 

Tlie  Chainnan :  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  some  information  on 
the  second  point  as  to  the  payment  by  patients  for  medicines.  If  there  is 
any  Missionary  present  who  has  any  experience  on  tliis  subject,  it  will 
be  desii-able  that  we  should  have  more  information  than  we  have  at  present 
had  upon  that  point. 

Pastor  A.  Haegert  (Bethel  Santhal  Mission) :  I  have  been  twenty  years 

in  India,  and  for  sixteen  yeai^  I  have  been  doctoring  the  people.     1 

have  attended  something  like  thirty  thousand  patientiS ;  every 

nt^BXiSmm.  ^^^"^  ^®  suffei-ers  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  villages  have 

come    seeking  my   medical    aid.      It   has  been    my   privilege 

to  train,  years  ago,  twelve  native  pi^eachers   for   medical   work.     They 

occupy  to-day  twelve  hundred  square  miles.     They  attended  last  year  many 
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patients  from  one  hundred  and  eleven  villages.    They  have  saved  sooreB  and 

aooreB  of  lives,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  have  been  vidted  by  them, 

and  I  thank  God  for  that.     Now  my  medical  men  are  not  qualified 

aooording  to  Government  diploma,  but  they  know  medicine,  they  know 

diseases;  and  the  beet  medicines  that  money  can  procure,  and  the  best 

medical  works  that  money  can  buy,  I  have  placed  in  their  hands.    Now, 

iriUi  reference  to  money  matters,  I  was  asked  in  years  gone  by,  what  I 

dumld  charge.    I  began  by  saying,  *'  Friends,  you  are  to  pay  something 

for  your  medicines."     Well,  you  Imow,  they  are  Orientals.    They  are  as 

keen  as  needles.    They  know  that  we  have  attended  thouRands^^^,^,^]  ^^^ 

and  tens  of  thousands  for  nothing,  and  now,  once  in  a  blue  and  who  dioiiUl 

noon,  we  ask  them  for  money.    The  result  is  they  doubt  our        ^^' 

honesty,  and  begin  to  dodge  and  argue  like  real  Orientals,  showing  that 

they  should  not  pay,  while  every  one  else  gets  it  for  nothing,  so  that 

instead  of  spending  my  valuable  time  in  endeavouring  to  teach  them  the 

knowledge  of  God,  and  to  draw  them  to  the  Saviour,  I  was  spending 

my  time,  in  order  to  get  a  copper  out  of  these  men.     Well,  I  gave  it  up 

as  a  bad  job,  never  to  be  done  again.     If  a  rich  money-lender,  who  is  the 

corse  of  thousands  of  people,  comes  to  my  house  seeking  my  favour  I  say, 

"  My  friend,  my  charge  is  ^5  to  begin  with,  and  after  curing  you  it  will 

be  £5  more."     "  Sir,  you  take  10*."     "  No,  I  will  take  ^10,  if  you  please ; 

if  yon  do  not  like  it,  good  morning,  sir ; "  but  then  I  know  he  has  been 

making  money  fast  by  destroying  hundreds  of  homes.     *'You  pay  for 

year  medical  advice ;  if  you  do  not  like  it,  good  morning." 

There  was  a  correspondence  last  year  in  the  papers,  about  Medical  Missionaries 
complaining,  that  medical  work  made  them  dry,  that  it  made  them  secular,  that  it 
loboed  them  of  spiritual  power.   Sir,  I  have  lived  in  India  twenty  .      .,   , 
years.    Every  day  from  morning  to  night,  I  have  more  or  less  been     JSmSSb? 
removing  pain  and  suffering.    It  has  not  made  me  dry.    There  is  i-nr 

a  boose, — the  good  man  of  the  house  is  dyins ;  the  wife  says  to  mo,  "Gome  and  see 
my  husband,  or  he  wUl  die;  and  I  shall  oe  a  widow,  and  my  children  will  be 
orphans."  I  go  to  his  house ;  there  is  sorrow,  sadness,  perplexity.  My  medicine 
makes  the  pain  go  away,  death  runs  away  from  the  house,  peace,  joy,  and  health 
come  back.  Is  there  anything  in  that  to  be  sad  about,  or  to  get  dry  about,  or  to 
make  you  lose  your  spiritual  power  ?  Why,  it  makes  me  just  glad  to  do  it  to 
thousands  morel 

The  Acting  Secretary  said  the  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Alfred  Sutton  of 
Reading,  who  had  sent  three  sons  to  be  Medical  Missionaries,— one  to  Burmah, 
one  to  Baghdad,  and  a  third  to  Quettah. 

Mr.  Alfred  Satton  (Reading)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends,— 
As  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  speak,  I  will  just  say  that 
there  have  been  two  thoughts  in  my  mind  upon  points  which  have  not 
been  answered.    The  one  is  that  medical  men  abroad  should 
have  a  little  more  licence  given  to  them  perhaps  than  other  ^^^j^^j^^J^ 
Missionaries,  but  certainly  they  do  require  licence  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  then,  the  other  point 
is  that  which  has  been  mooted,  but  which  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to  answer; 
and  it  is  very  reasonable  that  they  are  unable  to  answer,  because  the  circum- 
stances are  so  different  in  different  localities.     That  question  is, 
as  to  receiving  payment  from  patients.    I  think,  perhaps,  I  may   '2^^ 
illustrate  that  by  the  position  of  my  three  sous.     One  is  in 
Upper  Burmah,  surrounded  by  nothing  but  very  poor  people  indeed.    It 
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would  be  wrong  tipon  principle  in  every  way  to  afik  them  to  pay. 
again  in  Baghdad,  where  my  son  Henry  Martyn  ist,  he  is  surrouiided  with. 
such  an  immense  number  of  persons  requiring  his  services,  that  he  ia 
obliged  to  confine  his  attention  entirely  or  almost  entirely  to  the  Moham- 
medans, wretchedly  poor,  and  a  few  of  the  Jews,  if  possible  Btill  poorer  ; 
and  therefore  he  cannot  attend  at  all  genei'ally  any  of  the  upper  classes. 
He  haa  told  us  of  one  or  two  instances  of  the  wives  of  merchants  and 
others  who  have  prayed  him  to  come  to  them^  and  in  that  case  he  has 
gonOj  but  he  has  refused  to  receive  any  payment  from  them,  although 
they  will  insiat  on  his  receiving  some  curiosities  from  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
or  Nineveh,  or  something  of  that  kind.  But  there  is  the  other  son  in 
Quettah,  altogether  differently  circumstanced.  There  are  those  here  wli 
know  that  Quettah  is  a  totally  different  place  to  either  of  the  other 
and  in  Quettah  there  are  families  who  can  well  afford  to  pay.  But  I  ne 
hardly  say  my  eon  will  not  receive  payment  of  any  kind  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  it  is  of  immense  importance  to  him  to  have  a  hospital.  He 
cannot  possibly  get  on  without  a  hospital,  and  therefore  any  persons 
who  send  for  him  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life,  put  down  in  a  book  any 
gifta  which  they  may  fe»l  inclined  to  make,  to  the  hospital  fund.  I  think. 
it  is  both  legitimate  and  degirable  that  medical  men  should  under 
circumstances  receive  fees. 


mei^ 


Mr.  William  Gauldt  M3.  (Bethnal  Green  Medical  Mission,  forme  _ 
of  SwatoWj  OMna)  i  There  is  a  point  which  has  been  touched  upon  thia 
morning,  on  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word.     It  was  alluded  to  hy 
a  friend  to  whom  I  listened  with  much  sympathy,  namely  the  question  oC 
Kb    ledM    ^^^  Medical  Missionary  doing  work  before  he  has  begun  ta 
vthmfuAf    learn  the  language,  or  before  he  has  acquired  it.     Now  I  hold 
ekHBtiU     a  very  etrong  opinion  on  that  point.     I  know  that  there  are 
*"  '      Home  Missionaries  who  have  done  noble  work  without  knowing 
the  language,  but  I  hold  that  for  a  Missionary's  own  sake,  for  the  inlluence 
he  has  amongst  his  patients,  and  for  the  preservation  of  his  own  spiritual- 
life,  it  is  most  important  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak  to  them,  not  onl3 
about  their  diseases  but  about  the  Grospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  3 
think  the  very  advantage  spoken  of,  that  the  Medical  Missionary  has  <wi 
being  able  to  show  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Gospel  in  practical  wor9 
before  ha  knows  anything  of  the  language^  is  one  of  his  greatest  dango^fl 
Missionary  Societies  would  do  well  if  they  would  strictly  enjoin  Medical 
Missionaries,  especially,  not  to  do  more  medical  work  than  they  can  possibE.^ 
help  for  the  first  year,  and  to  give  that  year  to  the  study  of  the  lang 
Their  future  work  will  tell  all  the  more  powerfully  for   the  Gbepel' 
Jesua  Ohrist. 


Then  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  three  forma  of  Mission  wo 
which  have  been  spoken  of,  I  am  entirely  at  one  with  what  has  been  said  byi 

of  the  apeakftra,  and  especially  with  the  Paper  which  has 
KdA^re  valuof  jgad  by  my  friend  Dr.  MaiweD  ;  hut  I  think  the  Medical 
*^^^^^^      aionary  would  do  well  in  his  own  person  to  combine  all  thpe»« 

In  our  work  at  Swatow,  where  we  liad  the  privilege  of  buildio 
three  hospitals  at  different  times,  in  the  winter  months  when  it  was  po68il»^ 
and  even  pleasant  to  travel,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  take  my  medicine  eha^ 
and  go  with  a  brother  Misaionarv  or  native  helper  into  the  country,  and  spera 
as  long  a  time  there  as  I  could.  My  assistants  were  always,  after  the  tm 
year  or  two,  able  to  cany  on  the  work  ia  the  hospital  at  Swatow  la  zsP 
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ibnoee^  so  that  tho  work  there  did  not  very  m&iertally  auiffer.  The  itiQerant 
fwk  will  have  this  great  advantage,  it  I  eta  the  poople  know 
JOQ.  Manj  of  them  know  so  little  of  your  appearance  that  they  *"******▼«■• 
in  ifnid  to  come  to  the  hospital.  They  do  not  know  what  a  foreigner  is ; 
^tere  sre  terrible  stories  told  in  China  of  what  the  foreigners  are — demons,  and 
lU  lOrtB  of  things.  The  Chinese  in  their  various  villages  and  towns  see  you, 
lod  they  learn  what  you  are,  and  ia  that  way  their  confidence  ia  gained,  and 
tiMj  are  more  ready  to  come  to  the  hospital.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  good 
Kisdonary  work  can  he  done  in  these  itinerancies,  and  good  work  for  the  body 
uwelL 

Tbea  about  the  dispensary  work.  I  had  two  dispensaries  in  connection  with 
hospital  work  at  Swatow,  and  in  the  town,  where  one  dispensary  was,  the 
hostihty  to  Europeans  was  of  a  very  marked  kind.  On  the  first 
two  weekly  visits  there,  we  were  stoned  out  of  the  town ;  and  *™P™*^"- 
ma  boatmen  would  not  go  in  again  unless  we  got  the  Mandarin  to  protect  as, 
wluch  we  did.  On  our  way  up  the  river  to  that  dispensary  once  a  wwk, 
tlmost  every  face  we  met  was  scowling  at  us,  and  the  river  boatmen  were  any- 
tiung  but  friendly  ;  still,  having  gone  there  week  after  week,  and  perseverod 
fith  oar  work,  the  people  came  and  hoard  tho  Gospel,  and  had  their  bodily 
ulmenta  attended  to.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  change  in  that  district 
WM  very  marked ;  going  up  the  river  we  were  met  with  smiles,  the  whole 
iesliog  of  the  people  had  turned  towards  us,  and  in  favour  of  our  work. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  fees  by  patients,  I  suppK)se  the  idea  of 
mioiring  payment  is  to  make  the  Mission  as  little  expea<^ive  to  the  Home 
Boudi  as  poasible.    Now  in  China  wo  secured  a  great  deal  of  work 
bong  done  at  very  little  expense,  by  making  the  patients  who   w  JSmtL 
ame  to  the  hospital  pay  for  their  own  food.    We  did  not  feed  any 
{tftfaem  except  in  special  cases,  and  in  that  way,  at  little  more  than  the  ezpenae 
of  the  drugs,  we  were  able  to  attend  to  thousands  of  patients  in  a  year.    Of 
coaMe  if  any  wealthy  men  came,  they  were  welcome  to  help  us,  and  occasionally 
i«  lent  a  subscription  list  round  amongst  the  European  and  Chinese  community, 
fhidi  was  well  responded  to,  so  that  the  Chinese  helped  in  that  way  to  some 
cztoQt.    I  think  in  China  at  least  it  La  well  not  to  charge  the  patients.    Many 
af  them  are  poor  peasantry,  and   the  very  fact  that  they  come  from  long 
diiUnces  and  have  to  aupport  themselves  in  hospital,  is  a  guarantee  thai  they 
leilly  want  to  be  healed,  and  secures  us  agaimt  being  pestered  by  beggars  or 
otbtn  who  would  simply  come  to  live  upon  us. 

Eey.  Dr.  Green  closed  the  proceedings  with  prayer# 


(a)  The  place  of  female  agency  ia  Mission  work>  and  its  relation  to  the 
dcpartmeDta  of  general  Missionary  Societies  both  in  home  arrangements  and 
foreij^m  work. 

(&}  The  training  of  agents  at  home  and  on  their  anival  in  the  foreign  field. 

(c)  Female  Medical  Missionaries. 

{Wednesday  morning ,  June  \Zth,  in  tk^  Large  HalL)^ 

General  Sir  Bobert  Phayre,  E.C.B,f  ia  tbe  cbaii; 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev,  Gilbert  Eamey,  1LA< 

Prayer  by  the  Eev.  Gilbert  Eamey. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  CkriBtian  friends,— Aa  my  time  is  limited, 
I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  much  of  it  with  anything  that  I  have  to 
Bay  upon  this  important  subject,  I  leave  details  to  those  who  have 
practical  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  work.  Bat  I  can  Bay, 
that  our  subject  of  conference  this  morning,  viz.,  the  work  of  women 
in  the  Mission-field,  cannot  be  surpassed  for  importance  iu  the  great 
work  of  Missions,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  carried  on ; 
and  I  think  that  we  have  an  evidence  of  this  in  the  progrcss  already 
made.  It  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  very  short  timesince  this  branch 
of  Mission  work  was  organised  on  a  large  scale,  but  in  that  time,  and 
considering  the  slender  means  in  operation,  it  has  already  begun  to 
effect  important  changes  in  the  heathen  world.  It  has  access  where 
the  Word  of  God  never  penetrated  before,  and  as  that  Word  carries 
power  and  light  with  it,  1  pray  heartily  that  it  may  prevail  more  and 

*  This  mecUng,  whicb  waa  to  have  been  beld  in  the  Aonexci^  was  adjourned  to  the 
Large  Hall,  owing  to  the  crowded  atteudanoe. 
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m  more,  and  hsTe  a  fuller  and  freer  entrance  to  those  places  whicli  the 
■  Lord  has  oj>^ned  up  to  us.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  Perionti 
m  awociated  with  the  Lord's  work  in  India  for  about  forty  tMtimony. 
Tears  and  upwards,  and  all  I  can  say  is  this^  that  I  know  no  work 
that  requires  our  support,  our  prayers,  and  our  sympathies  more  than 
this "  women's  work,  which  we  are  about  to  consider  this  moruing. 
It  has  supplied  a  want  which  for  years  the  people  of  God  have 
been  longing  to  see  met 

It  was  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago  that  I  had  an  excep- 
tiooal  opportunity  of  knowing  the  awful  oppression  to  which  women 
in  the  highest  rank,  as  well  as  in  the  lowest,  are  subjected  in  the 
Zeoauas  and  the  harems  of  lodia^  and  I  can  assure  yon,  when  I 
lieard  of  Zenana  visitiog,  and  Bible  work,  and  schools  for  the  young, 
»iid  last,  bat  not  least,  of  lady  physicians,  with  their  trained  nurses, 
taking  up  this  work,  it  made  my  heart  rejoice.     In  the  instance  to 
'which  I  refer,  I  brought  the  matter  to  the  notice  of  the  proper 
mnthorities,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  obtained  substantial  relief. 
«Jnst  to  show  what  progress  is  beiog  made  in  that  same     m^tut 
quarter,  I  not  long  ago  received  from  a  native  Christian  tepwTtmeat. 
gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  a  letter  in  which  he  told  me  how,  in 
that  very  country,  where  oppression  of  the  worst  kind  had  prevailed 
«BiODgst  women,  the  present  ruler,  a  most  enlightened  aiid  well- 
educated  prince,  sent  to  him  and  his  wife,  asking  them  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  them  and  their  Court,    Now  I  merely  mention  this 
to  show  what  results  the  Lord  brings  about  when  He  opens  the  way 
according  to  His  word.    "  All  power  is  given  to  Me  in  heaven  and  in 
earth;  and  lo  I  I  am  with  you  alway."     We  learn  from  this,  dear 
frieods,  that  there  is  no  amount  of  oppression,  that  there  is  no 
atnount  of  hindrance  that  Satan  rapy  oppose  to  the  progress  of  the 
Qi»pel,  that  cannot  be  removed  by  believing  prayer  and  pleading  the 
promises  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,     Let  us  plead  these  promises 
on  behalf  of  this  glorious  work  which  our  dear  sisters  in  the  Lord 
have  commenced  under  His  leading  and  guidance  ;  let  us  pray  that 
He  may  be  with  them,  and  that  they  may  all  of  them  receive  a  great 
accession  of  strength  in  this  our  Conference. 

PAPER 
1.  Br  Misg  Rainy  (Free  Church  of  Scotland). 

'  7^  place  of  Female  Agency  in  Mission  Work,  and  its  relation 
to  the  departnunt  of  general  Missionari/  Societi'*8f  both  in 
Home  arrangements  and  Foreign  work," 

Woman's  influence  has  been  a  potent  factor  in   Vhe  world's 

liiitory — too  often,   alas  I   for   evil,   since    that   fatal    day,   when, 

htm^  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit,  *'8he  gave  also  to  her  husband, 

rith  her,  and  he  did  eat."     Must  we  not  cany  with  us   •Wma»n»nA 

that  old  story  of  "  Par«dise  Lost,'*  while  seeking  to  trace  ^*^  Redeemer. 

iroman'a  place  and  function  in  the  story  of  "Paradise  Eegained**? 
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Slie  owes  a  great  debt  to  the  race  that  she  rniiied.  She  owe§ 
everythiDg  to  the  Redeemer ;  for  never  was  a  creature  more  utterly 
nndone  than  ehe,  when  first  the  Promise  shed  a  ray  of  hope 
across  her  path,  brightening,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  into  that 
wonderful  announcement :  "  Hail  I  thou  that  art  highly  favoured, 
the  Lord  is  with  thee  j "  and  awakening  Mary's  glad  response : 
"  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  ! "  (Luke  i.  28,  38). 

It  was  natural,  that  iu  the  joy  of  a  revelation  like  this,  there 
should  be  a  great  burst  of  service.  And  so  we  find  it  in  the 
Church  of  the  New  Testament,  from  Anna,  the  prophetess,  who 
Women  ifl*ke  spakc  of  Christ  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in 
»«w  Teitrnmest.  Jerusalem '  to  that  elect  lady  who  trained  her  children  to 
walk  in  the  truth.*  Women  ministered  to  Him  of  their  substance.* 
The  Samaritan  woman  gave  Him  her  testimony  i*  the  Syrophenician 
woman,  her  faith ;'  the  woman  that  was  forgiven  much,  her  love  a^H 
her  tears.*  It  was  well  their  part  to  bring  Him  what  they  could.  ll 
concerns  oa  more  to  note  how  graciously  He  accepted  their  service, 
— how  He  delighted  to  draw  it  out  and  to  vindicate  it/  even  when 
rendered  by  the  poorest  and  the  most  unworthy.  For  more  than 
knowledge  or  power,  He  prizes  love,*  and  it  is  His  glory  to  take 
the  weak  things  of  this  world,  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised^ 
yea,  and  tbiogs  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  naught  things  that  are.* 

Women  were  honoured  to  carry  to  the  Church  the  tidings  of  Hia 
resurrection  ^^  they  shared  in  the  Pentecostal  eflfusion,"  and  they  were 
welcomed  by  the  Apostles  as  fellow-labourers  and  fellow-sufferers  in 
the  Gospel." 

From  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of 

the  early  Christian  Fathers,  it  appears  that  while  all  Christians,  men 

and  women,  were  expected  to  take  their  share  in  the  work  of  the 

jj^^^^^^jjj Church"  some  women  were  specially  set  apart  as  de&- 

thflZjffiy     conesses  to  care  for  the  poor  and  sick,  and  to  give  private 

ckuidu     instruction  to  those  of  their  own  sex,  who  could  not  be 

taught  by   men."     Widows  were  often   employed  in  this   work. 

They  were^  in  fact,  the  Zenana  Missionaries  of  that  age,  when  the 

state  of  society  and  of  family  life,  especially  among   the  Greeks, 

resembled,  in  many  respects,  what  we  now  find  in  India.    As  time 

went  on,  and  the  primitive  Church  order  was  overlaid  or  superseded 

by  human  inventions,  the  deaconess  was  merged  into  the  nun,  and 

Luke  ii.  38.  '  2  John.  ■  Luke  viii.  3. 

•  John  ir.  29.  •  Miitt.  xr.  28.  '  Luke  vii.  S8— 47. 
»  John  lit  3  ;  Matt  xxvi.  13  i  Mark  xii.  43. 

•  John  xxi  le.  •  1  Cor.  I  27,  29.  »•  Luke  xxiv.  10. 
»'  Compare  Acts  i.  14;  ii  1—4,  17,  18  ;  xxi.  9. 
"  Rom,  iri.  throughout ;  Phil.  ir.  3. 

"  1  Cor.  lii. ;  Eph.  IT.  15,  16 ;  Rom.  xil  4—8  ;  1  Pet  iv.  10. 
"  Rom,  3tTi.  1  ;  1  Tim.  ui.  11 ;  1  Tim.  v.  9^  lO.* 

•  For  further  particular,  see  Smith's  "  Dictionary  o?  ChriBtian  Antiquities,**  toL  L, 
pp,  B32 — 635;  Heron's  "Chureh  of  the  Sub-ApofitoUc  Age,"  pp,  295—298;  SchafTi 
•'  Church  Hiitory,"  toI,  !>  p.  135. 
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nte'mately  disappeared  from  Church  history,*  to  revive  again,  in 
»oew  form,  at  Kaiserswertb. 

Id  the  wonderful  work  of  ttie  MoraviaD  Church,  women,  both  marridd  and 
uuDarrieii,  have  borne  their  part,  very  much  as  Priacilla,  Phoabfi,  and  Persia  bore 
tteira  in  the  first  Chrietiati  Jlissions.     Whea  a  Church  is  cleaving 
dwlj  to  the  Master,  there  is  a  spontaneity  in  its  gifts  and  servicea,      ^^^^^ 
lad  gfreat  leeolta  follow,  without  much  fuss  or  elaborate  organiaa- 
tsm.    PersecatioQ  is  often  uneful  in  preparing  the  agency  and  paving  the  way 
fi]f  snch  matter-of-course  Mission  work  (Acts  viii.  1  —  4). 

But  the  Church  of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not,  aa  a  general  rule,  consider 
lit  matter  of  course  that  men — far  less  women — ahould  go  to  Greenland,  Sierra 
Leone,  or  Polynesia,  to  proclaim  the  unacarchable  riches  of  Ohriat ;  and  even 
ifter  the  Modem  Missionary  enterprise  was  fairly  inaugurated,  a  cousiderabte 
tune  elapsed  before  woman's  place  and  power  in  connectvon  with  it  were  fully 


1  the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  indeed,  such  women  aa  Ann  H.  Judson^ 
Muy  Moffat^  and  others,  had  shown  that  there  is  nothing  unwomanly  in 
bnrmg  the  ntmost  trials  and  labours  of  Missionary  life.  But  many  of  ua 
CM  recall  a  time  when  these  were  regarded  as  rather  exceptional  instances,  and 
flica  the  sphere  of  women,  and  especially  of  unmarried  women,  in  connection 
villi  the  Missionary  enterprise,  was  generally  supposed  to  consist  in  collect- 
ing and  contributing  moneyj  reading  Missionary  records,  and  remembering 
tbs  work  in  prayer.  Nor  are  these  forms  of  service  to  be  undervalued. 
Uiinoas  cannot  be  maintained  without  funds,  and  our  Churches 
voaJd  need  to  be  much  more  alive  to  their  privilege  and  responsi-  ^**f^'"  ^^^ 
bility  in  the  matter  of  giving,  if  ever  we  are  to  dispense  with  ..^^^ 
eoUectoT&  How  thankful  we  might  be,  were  we  even  at  the  point 
that  collecting  and  contributing  becomes  a  means  of  grace  to  both  partiee  t 
Let  VM  aim  at  this.  And  meanwhile  let  us  prize  the  sorvicos  of  that  great  com- 
pay  who  have  toiled  as  collectors  for  years  together,  and  have  borne  and  had 
pttience,  and  for  Christ's  sake  have  laboured  without  fainting.  Of  these,  the 
namenae  majority  are  women  ;  whether  the  work  for  which  they  collect  be  for 
their  own  sex  or  not.  May  I  not  also  say  that  some  of  the  most  liberal  oontri- 
JHitors,  according  to  their  means,  are  women — especially  poor  women  ;  though 
in'tfiia  we  have  all  doubtless  much  to  learn.  If  w«  cannot  dispense  with  funds, 
utUwr  can  w«  do  vrithout  that  living  peraonal  sympathy  which  is  more  generally 
daracteristic  of  women  than  of  men,  partly  because  the  former  have  more 
leirar«  and  more  interest  in  details.  Least  of  all  can  prayer  be  dispensed  with. 
Who  can  tell  bow  much  of  the  success  or  failure  of  Missions  depends  on  the  rising 
or  filing  at  home  of  that  spiritual  barometer  of  which  prayer  is  the  exponent? 

Let  na  be  thankful  that  ways  are  open  by  which  every  member  of  the  Church, 
jwmg  or  old.  rich  or  poor,  male  oir  female,  she  who  tarries  at  home,  aa  well  as 
^that  publish  the  Gospel  abroad,  may  be  a  fellow* worker  with  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chriat  in  saving  a  lost  world. 

Yet  it  is  also  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  and  it  is  becoming  plainer  eveiy 
oiy,  that  the  Lord  has  need  of  women,  and  especially  of  unmaiTied 
women  in  the  foreign  field  itself.  None  of  the  Churches  anticipated,  on 
first  entering  the  Mission-field,  that  the  work  among  women  would  need 
to  be  a  separate  department.  Their  MLssionaries  were  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  ci'eature,  and  it  %vii9  only  experienco  that  taught  them 
^bit  a  large  number  of  heathen  women  are  absolutely  out 
rfiCftch  of  the  ministrations  of  men,  and  that  all  of  them    Womea  needed 

I  specially  in  need  of  such  womanly  training  aa  Christian     Mailaoa^flaid 
alone  can  give,  to  tmse  them  from  the  degradation 
I  which  they  have  fallen,  and  to  fit  them  for  hlling  their  rightful  place 

•  OonaUlem-goschichte  von  Dr.  Hefele,  vol.^"'.,  pp.  56,  278,  600,  664,  698,  786. 
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I  in  the  Cliristiau  family  and  the  Chnstian  Church.     Missionaries* 

■  have  don©  noble  service  in  all  our  Mission -fields;  but  no  one  now  believ 
I  that  they  can  overtake  all  the  work  needed  among  heathen  women. 
L  But  granted  that  this  is  so,  "  Why  ? "  asks  many  a  critical  inquirer, 
I  "must  Women's  Societies  be  set  up  to  carry  on  this  work  ?  Could  not 
&  the  existing  Missionary  Boards  or  Comniittees  send  out  all  the  women  that 

■  are  wanted  ?  " 

B  In  many  instances  in  which  this  question  has  been  put  to  me,  I  have 

I  found  that  it   simply  meant,    "Why  should  we   be  asked   for  two  sub- 

m  scriptionsl"  and  all  that  was  needed  to  silence  the  critic,   was  the  very 

m  obvious  remark  that  people  would  need  to  double  their  subscriptions  to  the 

^^^L  .  General  Committee  if  it  undertook  both  t>ides  of  the  work. 

^^^  Women"*       It  is   extraordinary   how    many   people    fancy    that     Mis- 

SocieUesi       sionary   Boards    might    double   their    agency    without   anyJ 
addition  to  their  income. 

But  there  are  nobler  critics  whoie  misgivingB  spring  from  a  higher  soi 
"  It  is  not  ChriMtianity,"  they  say,  *'  it  is  heathenism,  that  necesfdtates 
diviaion  of  the  work  abroad.  At  home,  are  we  not  all  one  in  Christ  Ji 
and  would  it  not  give  more  unity  to  the  Missionary  enterprise  and  be  mi 
in  accordance  with  Apostolic  precedent,  if  one  Board  or  Committee  man;  _ 
Ixjth  side*  of  the  workV  ''  Now  as  to  tlie  last  argument,  we  read  of  no  Boattii^' 
Committees,  or  MisMJonary  Societies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  but  we  find 
Churches  composed  of  men  and  women,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  under 
whose  guidance  the  Missionarka  were  selected  and  sent  forth.  To  these  Churches 
of  men  and  women  the  Missionaries  made  their  reports,  and  there  was  a  con- 
stant interchange  of  letters,  messages,  and  prayers  between  them.  One  Churcl 
whose  first  converts  were  women,  sent  contributions  aluo.*  We  must  go 
Hermhut  or  to  Herrmannsburg  to  find  modern  Missions  conducted  in  this 
primitive  fashion. 

Ab  a  Presbyterian,  I  believe  in  Churches  carrying  on  Church  work.  But 
as  the  work  becomes  extcnaive  and  complicated,  a  division  of  labour  may 
c«*nduce  to  a  higher  unity.  '*  All  memhers  have  not  the  same  oflRce,"  am* 
different  departments  may  well  bo  allocated  to  special  Committees.  Here 
have  a  department  in  which  women  only  can  be  employed,  and  their  work  h 
among  women  and  children ;  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  for  selectii 
aud  corrcpponding  witb  these  agent**,  for  crcaUog  interest  in  their  work  ai 
raising  funds  for  it,  women  may  be  hetter  qualified  than  men  ?  Is  it  rea«on- 
al'le  to  expect  t!iem  to  take  all  this  trouble  ou  behalf  of  work,  in  the 
management  of  which  they  have  no  voice  ?  And  m  so  far  as  Home  manage- 
ment is  available  for  the  conduct  of  Foreign  Misnions,  are  they  not,  with 
their  sisterly  sympathy,  with  their  aptitude  for  details,  with  the  sense  of  an 
imparalleled  indebtedness  in  their  hearts  to  quicken  love,  courage  and  patience^ 
and  with  their  experience  of  woman's  work  at  home,  fully  as  likely  as  men  are 
to  manage  this  branch  of  the  work  well  ? 

Fifty  years  ago,  all  that  the  few  struggling  Women's  Societies  could  plead  in 
their  own  defence  was  that  a  great  and  urgent  work  needed  to  be  done,  which 
none  of  the  existing  Boards  or  Committees  were  accomplishing  ; 
Onruswer.  ^^^  they  must  set  about  it  somehow.  But  these  fifty  yeare  have 
left  their  record,  and  in  the  light  of  their  history,  we  venture  to  answer,  when 
asked  why  Women's  Societies  should  take  up  this  work :  *'  It  is  because  the 
Lord  would  have  it  so.''  It  is  His  voice  thnt  has  called  us  ;  it  is  His  hand  that 
has  led  ns  ;  it  is  He  who  has  cleared  away  difficulties  at  home  and  abroad,  till 
the  little  one  has  titeraDy  become  a  thousand,  and  the  women  that  pubLiah 
the  tidings  are  growing  into  a  host. 

It  is  now  the  exception  for  any  Church  that  has  Missions  worth  mentioning 

*  Philip piaaa  lr«  15.    Does  any  one  doubt  that  Lydia  had  a  great  hand 
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kbe  withoot  a  WoOlGn's  Society  for  the  woman's  part  of  the  work.    These 

seties  have  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  £250,000;  and  tbey  are  repre- 

in  the   Foreia^n   field  by  over  a  thousand   Ettropean   and    American 

DO&ry  women,  aided  by  several  thousands  of  Missionary  women  from  the 

among  whom  they  labour — themselves    the  firBt-fmita  of    a  gtorioua 

The  work  is  manifold.    Teaching  in  dfiy  i?chools,  Sabbath  schools,  industrial 
ok ;  the  care  of  orphanagea  and  Ixjarding^  achoola  ;  the  Zenana  MiBsion,  or 
to  house  visitation  in  India  and  China  ;  evangelistic  work 
ttmoag  the  poor  in  villages  and  country  districts,  at  fairs  and  sacred     j^^a^ii^ 
^aces,  in  hospitals  and  prisons ;  Bible  cla&ses  and  mothers'  meet- 
ing* for  converts  ;  the  training  and  superintending  of  native  Christian  agents  ; 
lh«  preparation  of  vernacular  literature  ;  and,  last  not  least,  Medical  Missionary 
iroTK  among  women  and  children.     The  enterprise  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  thero 
are  boundless  possibilities  before  it*  ^*  Thia  is  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  marvelloui 
in  onr  eyes." 

II 

A  few  words  now  about  the  relation  of  our  Woman's  work  to  the  general 
Mivionary  enterprise  at  home  and  abroad. 

At  first,  the  Ladies'  Societies  got  little  countenance  from  General  Boards  or 
ittees.     It  was  in  the  Foreign  field  that  the  earliest  rektiona  sprang  up 

iween  them.     Young  ladies  sent  to  labour  in  heathen  lands  were  placed  under 

protection  of  some  married  Missionary,  with  whose  work  theirs  became 

oated;  and  whenever  conversion  led  on  to  Church  fellowship,  women,  as 
"nil  as  men,  depended  on  the  ordained  Missionary  for  the  administration  of 
ndinances  and  for  pastoral  care. 

At  home,  the  field  of  Christian  sympathy  and  liberality  presented  at  first 
nany  spare  comers  where  the  ladies  could  reap  or  glean  without  interfering 
with  their  neighbours.    But  as  Societies  multiplied  and  Churches  awakened  to 
their  duty,  and  JMwsionaries  were  sent  out  in  greater  numbers,  the  neceesity  for 
mne  mutual  understanding  and  orderly  distribution  of  forces  became  mors 
Ippirent ;   and  during  the  last   twenty  years,   the  Women's  Societies,  which 
formerly  acted  as  irregular  or  unattached  auxiliaries,  have  been  endeavouring  to 
M  into  line,  and  to  find  a  fitting  plsice  for  themselves  in  the  general  corps 
iwmif.     In  proportion  also  as  their  work  grew  and  bore  fruit,  the  general 
Oomntittees  or  Boards  became  anxious  as  to  its  bearing  on  their  own. 
HcDoe  many  efforts  to  establish  inter-relations,  which  are  as  y6*o-^^'"**'"*j  y. 
oCtOO  various  and  tentative  a  kind  to  be  minutely  enumerated  ;     (almshM. 
ttnmgb  perhaps  some  general  principles  may  be  suggested  by  them, 
<rf  which  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight. 

F^tt,  The  great  majority  of  onr  Women's  Societies  now  work  in  connection 
•lib  mrticular  Churchea  or  denominations  of  Christians?  from  whose  adherents 
th«y  derive  their  funds,  and  to  whose  Missions  abroad  their  Missionaries  are 
ftttaehed.  There  is  an  advantage  in  each  Church  knowing  what  amount  of 
vomanly  aid  it  can  count  upon,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  count  upon  the  hijal 
0»-optfation  of  all  its  own  members  at  home  and  abroad.  While  doing  so,  it 
tolerfer&s  neither  with  the  resources  nor  with  the  work  of  other  Churches,  but 
an  heartily  bid  them  God  speed. 

S^cnuiily,     It  u»,  of  oourse,  an  object  with  each  Church  fully  to  cngiige  the 

-"-  -  thies  of  all  its  members,  and  to  enlist  their  help  in  this  half  of  the  Fonign 

1  enterprifie  ;  and  with  this  view  to  aim  at  more  complete  home  organit-a- 

i  .  ..msuffictil  when  the  work  was  on  a  smaller  scale.     Our  friends  in  America 
»tu«»:d  an  excellent  example   to  all   the  Presbyterian   Churches 
ytk<cxx  tbey  began  the  metboti,  now  adopted  also  m  Canada  and  inQ^^^"***^  - 
Hqm  country,  of  forming  a  committee  of  ladies  within  the  Uunds    ^a'^crlt*'* 
of  each  Presbytery,  to  diffuse  information  and  collect  funds,  and 
through  its  secretary  to  corresiiond,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  Central  La^liet' 
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Committee  in  which  the  execution  is  vested,  and  on  the  other,  with  the  Ooogregft* 
tional  AasociatiooB  in  their  respective  districts.* 

The  Ladies'  Societies  of  ether  Churches,  which  have  not  the  aame  well-defined 
eoclesiastical  diviBions,  generally  have  district  committeee  or  aecretariea  to  act  as 
intennediuries  hetween  them  and  their  parochial  or  congregational  constituents. 

Thirdly,  The  exact  relation  of  the  Central  Ladies'  Committee  to  the  General 
Board  of  its  Church,  varies  according  to  circumstances.  When  a  Ladies'  Society, 
which  had  worked  independently  for  years,  entered  into  alliance 
Reintjoaaf  with  a  General  Board,  it  naturally  preserved  more  of  ita  autonomy 
inMw  to  Otnar*!^^^^  ""'^  conooded  to  Ladies'  Societies  formed  at  the  instance  of 
Board.  Genera!  Boards  to  aid  them  in  work  among  women  which  the 
General  Boaid  itself  had  begun.  In  either  case  the  Executive  may 
he  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  clergjinen  or  laymen  as  assessors,  office^ 
bearers,  or  consultative  committees.  Some  Women's  Societies  have  conducted 
their  business  with  remarkable  energy,  economy^  and  success,  ^  with  little  or  no 
aid  of  this  kind  ;  but  even  they  may  be  sometimes  glad  of  a  manly  voice  to 
plead  for  them  in  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  ;  and  emergencies  may  arise  in 
which  a  manly  breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  of  affairs  may  be  of  great  service, 
provided  those  do  not  intervene  in  such  a  way  as  to  impair  the  ladies'  sense  of 
responsibility  and  freedom  of  action.  It  is  a  simple  way  of  establishing  a  good 
understanding  between  a  Women's  Society  and  a  General  Board  that  some 
trosted  men  should  be  associated  with  both,  who  can  represent  to  each  the  views 
of  the  other.  The  same  object  might  be  served  by  having  some  women  on  the 
General  Board.  The  ladies  have  shown  a  wiOingness  and  a  power  to  work  on 
any  lines  conceded  to  them,  which  ought,  I  think,  to  inspire  confidence  ;  and  ca 
the  whole,  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  let  them  work  their  own  way,  both 
iu  the  details  of  their  Home  organisation  and  in  the  selection  of  Miaaioimr/ 
agents. 

FourtJily,     These  last  are  frequently  placed  under  the  same  Local  Miadoa 

Councils  to  which  the  ordained  Mii^sionaries  of  their  Church  are  subordinated 

as  to  their  work  in  the  Foreign  Mission-field.     But  some  of  the 

Eelfltioniof  Missions  allow  them  to  have  a  voice  in  these  Councils  when  their 

uirfldiL*""  *^^'"  work  is  under  review.  This,  we  think,  is  only  fair.  In  other 
cases  the  Lady  Jlissionaries  have  local  Committees  of  their  own, 
a>jd  their  relation  to  the  General  Mission  is  aimply  that  of  friendly  co-opera- 
tion. 

There  are  some  Societies  which  stiU  carry  the  so-called  *'  Undenominational "  flag. 
Of  llu  Mj,  the  London  Society  for  Female  Education  in  the  East  and  the  Americaa 
Womatra  Union  Misaiomuy  Society  took  precedence  of  all  Church 
tional*8o^ti*i  Societies,  each  in  its  own  continent.  They  have  their  own  traditions, 
'  their  own  attached  supporters,  their  own  valuable  and  well-attested 
work.  They  were  first  in  the  field,  and  I  don't  think  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  Church  work  would  like  to  see  them  out  of  it.  I  may  remark,  however,  that 
while  the  association  of  moat  of  the  Ladies"  Societies  with  particular  Churches 
at  home  tends,  in  my  opinion,  to  prevent  confusion ,  and  to  promote  general  good 
fellowship,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  resources,  yet  in  the  Foreign  field  nearly 
all  the  Ladies'  Societies  are  equally  unsectarian.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  on 
their  stafE  representatives  of  various  Churches,  and  the  native  agents  trained 
by  each  Society  are  available  for  alL 

♦  The  Great  American  Churches  have  Synodical  CommitteeB  aiww 
f  Kg.,  the  Society  for  Female  Edaoation  in  the  East. 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  Miss  A.  K.  Marston,  L»K.Q.C.PJ.  (lodian  Female  Normal 
School  and  Instraction  Society,  from  Luckoow). 

Medical  work  for  Women  in  the  Mission-field. 

In  speaking  of  Medical  work  for  Women  in  tlie  Mission-field^  it 
may  be  well  first  to  remind  my  hearers  that  all  the  arsjomonts  which 
liave  from  time  to  time  been  advanced  in  favour  of  Medical  work  as 
an  adjunct  and  aid  to  that  which  ia  purely  religiona  are  of  equal  force 
"with  regard  to  both  male  and  female  Medical   Missionaries,   the 
important  difierence  being  that  the  latter  restrict  their     Feniri, 
pfTOCtice,  as  far  as  possible,  to  women  and  children.     The  Medio^iwork. 
special  need  of  Medical  women  to  work  among-st  women  who  are 
JDAOCessible  to  the  ordinary  male  physician  is  well  known,  and  now 
even-where  recognised.    As  in  so  many  other  branches  of  philan- 
thropic work,  Missionary  Societies  led  the  way  in  extending  Medical 
aid  to  the  suffering  women  debarred  by  their  customs  from  obtaining 
it  itt  the  usual  way.     The  movement  thus  set  on  foot  has  become 
widespread,  and  recently  the  Dufferin  Association  in  India  has  under- 
taken the  difficult  task  of  providing  some  kind  of  female  medical  aid 
for  all  who  desire  it. 

Perhaps  I  may  best  occupy  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  in 
brinjsring  before  you,  as  nearly  aa  I  can,  a  true  picture— ^r*^,  of  the 
Condition  of  women  in  India  as  regards  Medical  aid  ;  and  second,  of 
tlie  work  of  a  Medical  Missionary  among  the  women  ;  after  which  I 
may  suggest  some  points  which  appear  to  me  worthy  of  consideration 
with  re-gard  to  our  action  in  the  fntnre. 

L  As  to  the.  conditimt  of  Indian,  wom&fi. — ^Althoiigh  my  experience  h 
nBBfcricted   to  the   North-west  Provinces  of  India,  the  same 
deacription  will  probably  apply  more  or  less  to  women  in  all  /J'**^''°°°^ 
pplukminedan  cotmtriea  where  the  "  Purdah"  system  is  Dl:*ser%'ed.       "*  *<"»«»■ 
lis  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Indian  women  are  debarred  from  medi- 
'  treatment  altogether.      From  our  point  of   view  they  are  certainly 
d  from  soiBcient  or  effectual!  Medical  aid  ;  but  from  their  own  point 
view  they  are,  excepting  in  cases  of  special  emergency,  well  provided  for. 
Take  the  case  of  a  Mohammedan  lady  who  beHX)mes  ill.    The  first  person 
will  send  for  will  be  either  a  "  dai  "  or  a  "  hakim,"  according  to  circum- 
itices.    The  "  dai"  is  a  native  woman  of  the?  lower  clasSj.  utterly  uneducated, 
Ijut  possessing  knowledge  of  a  few  remedies,  so-cailed,  which  have  been 
lunded  down  from  mother  to  daughter  for  generations.     This    Fir»tr««ttt 
"dai"  will  do  her  best,  or  her  worst ;  and  if  she  does  nothing  to    indiiM«e. 
interfere  'with  Nature,  that  great  physician  will  in  many  cases  effect  a  cuie, 
intl  if  so,  the  ladj-'a  confidence  in  her  "  dai  "  will  be  strengthened.    Should 
^*  hakim  "  or  native  male  physician  be  sent  for,  he  wiU  be  allowed  to  feel 
lady's  pulse,  or,  should  he  be  a  near  relative,  ho  will  even  bo  admitte<l 
see  the  patient.     This  latter  course,  however,  is  by  no  meana  conaidered 
oeoesary  for  the  accurate  treatment  of  the  case.    The  pulse  is  considered  an 
index  to  the  state  of  every  organ  of  the  body. 


Should  all  native  remedies  prove  unavailing,  and  the  case  go  from  bad 
to  worse,  the  lady's  family  will  consider  wliat  is  next  to  be  done.  It  is 
at  this  juncture  that  the  lady  doctor  is  called  in,  but  even  hero 
en«  reao  •  ^j^^j^  j^  another  alternative,  as  "  Engli^  medicine"  maybe 
obtained  from  various  sources.  First,  there  is  the  Bengali  babu,  employed 
in  a  Government  hospital,  or  there  is  the  native  homceopfithic  piactitioner. 
Either  of  these  may  feel  the  lady's  pulse,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  family 
will  detail  her  symptoms,  after  which  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  pre- 
scribing;  failing  these,  if  the  family  be  wealthy,  the  English  dvil 
Bvirgeon  may  be  resorted  to,  and  will  attend  the  patient  on  the  samo 
conditions.  Should,  however,  the  lady  doctor  have  obtained  a  reputation  in 
that  quarter,  she  will  probably  be  called  in.  She  will  carefully  examine 
the  patient,  prescribe  and  give  directions,  which  may  or  may  not  be  carried 
out.  The  medicine  prescribed  will  generally  be  taken,  though  in  bigoted 
Mohammedan  families,  the  "istikhara,"  a  kind  of  rosary,  may  be  first 
confiulted,  to  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  do  good  or  not ;  should  the 
result  bo  unsatisfactory  the  medicine  is  not  given.  If  the  treatment  is 
carried  out,  the  effect  of  the  first  dose  will  be  anxiously  w^atched,  and  any 
untoward  symptom  that  may  occur  during  the  ensuing  twelve  houn 
will  bo  attributed  to  it.  If  relief  speedily  follows,  and  the  malady 
yields  easily  to  treatment,  the  lady  doctor  will  be  allowed  to  have  entire 
charge  of  the  aise ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  .<*houH  be  tedious,  or  any  iinto- 
Wiir«i  symptom  should  arise,  or  worst  of  all,  should  surgiml  treatment  be 
proposed,  she  will  probably  be  dismissed  altogether^  and  the  unfortunate 
patient  will  again  go  the  round  of  dates,  hakims,  babus,  etc.,  etc.;  perhaps 
when  she  is  at  death's  door,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid,  the  lady 
doctor  may  t^e  again  summoned  as  a  forlorn  hope.  *  All  this  does  not 
Bound  very  encouraging,  but  we  must  remember  that  much  patient  effort 
is  needed  to  overcome  prejudice,  and  to  educate  the  people  to  know  their 
need  and  who  are  their  tine  helpers. 

The  fact  that  the  people  of  India  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  need  of 
adequate  Medical  aid  for  their  women  does  not  make  that  need  the  less. 
Words  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  needless  suffering  undergone,  lives  sacrificed^ 
and  families  desi>Iatefl  through  the  ignorance  of  native  women  supposed  to 
undertake  the  care  of  the  sick.  From  time  to  time  I  have  been  called  jm 
in  time  to  see  an  unfortunate  woman  pass  away  who  could,  no  doubt,  ha 
been  saved  by  timely  interference.  Other  lives  I  have  bten  able  to  sa 
which  certainly  would  have  been  sacrificed  had  no  adequate  Medical  aii 
been  attainable.  Doubtless  the  need  is  great,  only  it  is  needless  to  attem 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  female  Medical  work  in  India  ia  uphill  work,  ancL 
needs  patient  waiting  and  persevering  effort  in  order  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
one's  labours. 

II.  As  regards  the  teork  of  a  Medical  Misaionarif  amojig  huiian  loomen^ 
— The  work  of  a  Medical  Missionary  abro.id  dilTora  less  than  might  \>e^ 
supposed  from  similar  work  in  our  large  cities.  It  is  carried  on  largely^ 
and  I  erbaps  most  satisfnctarily  among  the  poor,  that  is,  amon^" 
^S^JP^^I"^' those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  feen  for  Medical  attention.  Tm^ 
meet  the  needs  of  tliis  class  the  Medical  Missionary  will  oj)en*P 
dispensaries  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  so  as  to  be  witbin  reach  oS 
all,  and  it  is  generally  necessary,  for  the  saving  of  time  and  strength^* 
to  make  the  rule  that  all  who  are  not  too  ill  to  leave  their  houses,  and  a; 
uuable  or  unwilling  to  pay  fees,  should  attend  the  ilispensaries.     Perha 
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f,  "  How  can  '  Purdali  *  women,  who  are  not  allowed  to  be  seen 
a  public  dispensary  ? "  They  do  not  come  on  foot,  but  are 
i&d  in  doolies  (a  kind  of  framework,  covered  with  a  punlah),  inside 
liich  they  creep,  and  remain  hidden  from  view  until  they  are  safely 
lodged  within  the  dispensary  precincts ;  as  an  additional  precaution  a  mala 
lelative  generally  aocompanies  the  doolie  as  escort. 

The  work  of  seeing  patients  now  commences,  and  thoy  are  admitted  one  by 
OBfl  into  the  eonauiting-room.     When  a  certain  number  have  been  seen  and 
oreicnbed  for,  and  the  late  comers  have  had  time  to  assemble, 
Medical  work  is  sospended,  and  a  short  service  is  held,  consisting  of    Jf  *  Jj"^ 
aub  or  two  bhajana,  i.e.,  Chriattian  hymns  to  native  tunes,  and  a 
•hort  addz«fla.     It  is  well  if  the  doctor  can  give  the  ktier  herself,     Bbe  has  far 
man  influence  over  the  women  than  anyone  else,  and  they  will  generally  listen 
to  her  respectfully  and  attentively.     Knowledge  of  the  language  is  of  course 
fill,  but  this  every  Medical  Miasionary  onght  to  acquire  thoroughly,  i^ 
10  reap  any  spiritual  fruit  from  her  labours. 

1  the  whole,  I  consider  the  dispensary  a  most  interesting  sphere  of  Mis- 
V  work.     Results  are  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  accessions  to 
L  '■    Church,  though  these  are  not  altogether  wanting.     From 

T  >  the  Medical  Missionary's  heart  is  gladdened  by  simple     Rework. 

«wuic«i<ju.->  of  faith,  and  words  of  gratitude  for  spiritual  betielits 
neuTed.    The  good  seed  is  being  sown  in  the  hearts  of  thousands,  and  in  some 
it  eu  be  seen  to  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  even  in  spite  of  adverse  circumstances, 
aod  omosing  influence.     Some  are  forsaking  their  idols,  and  are  serving  Christ  in 
irhocnea,  though  home  ties  at  present  forbid  their  open  avowal  of  Christianity. 

p  floal  estimation  of  results  we  roust  wait  till  the  great  Harvest  Day. 
After  dispensaries,  the  next  work  of  the  female  Medic;xl  Missionary  is 
e:sUibIisb  a  hospital  for  women  and  children,     This  is  not  so  easy  as 
aounds,   for  when   a  tsuitable  building  and   all   appliancsea 
m  secured,  and  money  for  the  support  of  the  institution  is      hoMiut^ 
guaranteed,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  persuade  the  patients  to 
mil  themselves  of  the  privileges  oH'ered  to  them.     Many  are  tho  excoaes 
~»red  by  those  whose  only  hope  of  cure,  as  the  doctor  too  well  knows,  lies 
» the  care  and  attention  which  they  cannot  receive  in  their  own  homea. 
'  can  I  come  I  my  house  cannot  bo  left,     I  have  small  children  j  my 
will  not  be  pleased.     What  will  become  of  my  caste?     I  cannot 
I  alone,  and  there  is  no  one  willing  to  accompany  me." 
I  all  these  objections  are  overruled,  and  tho  patient  is  at  last  lodged  in  tho 
bdifiital,  the  next  difficulty  is  to  keep  her  there  until  remedies  have  had  time  to 
tibeffect ;  probably  she  and  her  friends  will  allow  about  twenty -four  hours  for 
tnting  the  success  of  hospital  treatment,  and  if  there  is  no  decided  improvement 
within  that  time  you  will  be  told  "  tho  friends  bave  come  to  take  her  away." 
TeaR  of  patient  labour,  however,  insure  an  increase  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
l^e  [»eople,  and  as  the  doctor's  reputation  is  established  the  hospital  becomes  a 
"  Cwcrful  agency  for  good. 

There  is  still  another  department  of  work  for  the  female  Medical  Missionary, 
difficult,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  unsatisfactory,  whilst  at  the 
» time  it  is  very  interesting  and  well  worth  cultivating,  I  r.fer  to  Medical 
Ddance  on  ladies  of  the  upper  class  in  their  own  Zenanas,  These  are  not  so 
MManble  to  the  Medical  Missionary  ai  is  sometimes  supposed. 
'Sw  question  cf  religious  bigotry  among  Mohammedans  and  of  g^^^^k. 
^ttte  prejudice  among  Hindna,  both  of  which  predominate  in  the 

classes    of   large    cities,   oppose    the    entry    of    tho    Missionary    lady 

t,  ftdded  to  which  there  is  still  a  steadfast  adherence  to  native  customs  an<l 

.r  of  offending  the  native  hakims  on  the  part  of  many  wealthy  natives 

Ijidia ;  in  many  cases  they  are  slow  to  resort  to  European  treatment,  and  when 
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they  do  bo  it  ia  under  conditions  and  reservations,  which  are  extremely  trying  to 
doctor  caUed  in.  Slie  very  soon  finds  that  the  case  is  by  no  meaixs  given  into 
haudfl.  Her  opinion  is  asked,  hut  it  is  not  necessarily  accepted  ;  it  in  inquired 
her  what  line  of  treatment  slie  intends  to  pursue,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  e 
will  be  allowed  to  cajry  it  out,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  diecttsfled  by  the  (of  courBe^^ 
Hon -medical)  friends  of  the  patient.  The  advice  of  some  learned  Moulvie  or 
Pundit  is  then  soaght,  and  the  family  doctors  or  **  hakims  "  are  couauited,  after 
which  it  is  more  than  prohable  that  the  lady  doctor  will  be  told  that  her  opiuioa 
and  advice  are  quite  wrong  and  she  need  notooroo  again. 

The  ditficulty  of  reaching  tlie  upper  classes  of  India  by  the  lady  Medical' 
Missionary  is  perhaps  enhanced  since  the  establishment  of  the  **  National  Indi 
Aiisociation,"  for  it  has  raitsed  the  quontion  which  now  every  native  of  India  w 
have  to  ask  lumsolf,  Will  you  have  medical  treatment  for  your  wives,  with  rehgii 
or  without  ?  The  wealthy  native,  who  prides  himself  on  his  adheren 
Iiiflueniieofaie  ^  the  religion  of  his  forefathers,  will,  in  most  cases,  consider  himaeL 
iStwifttion."*  ^iiiifJ  in  honour  to  reply  ia  favour  of  the  latter,  especially  as  an' 
movement  connected  with  or  favoured  by  Government  is  in  '  ' 
eyes  vastly   superior  to  that  which  is  the   result  of    private   or  Missioi 
enterprise.     At  present,  however,  the  number  of  lady  doctors  is  so  limited 
the  Medical  Missionary  will,  &om  time  to  timei  find  herself  summoned  to 
houses  of  the  great.     Occasionally  she  may  find  herself  a  guest  in  a  Ra; 
palace^  with  free  accesa  to  the  ladies  of  the  family.     Here,  as  opportunity 
it  will  be  her  privilege  to  testify  for  Christ,  perhaps  not   always  by 
religious  instruction  but  by  trying  to  show  them  what  Christ  and  Christiani 
really  are  j  sometimes  Christian  books  will  be  accepted  and  read^  friendships  w 
be  formed,  and  a  bond  of  union  established,  which  may  be  a  meanfl  of  influence  i 
time  to  come. 

One  word  I  would  say  as  to  the  training  required  for  Medical  work  i 
the  Mii^hion-fieid.  The  vocation  is  a  high  one.  Let  us  aim  high.  Lfit  ug 
TtoroMli  ^^^  lower  our  standard.  All  are  not  caUed  to  be  Medical 
training  Mi&sionaries.  Let  those  who  are  grudge  no  time  or  labour  to 
required,  gquip  themselves  for  the  great  work  they  have  undertaken 
they  ivill  be  repaid  in  after-time.  What  hours  of  i-emorse  and  regret,  an< 
moments  of  t*riible  anxiety,  as  they  see  life  ebbing  away,  and  know  t' 
tliey  could  save  it, — if  they  only  knew  how, — will  be  spared  them  ! 
what  a  femtde  Medical  Mii^sionary's  life  is  in  India^  and  you  will  easily 
what  kind  of  equipment  is  needed  for  it.  Her  work  is  that  of  a,  gene: 
practitioner  in  England,  with  some  differences.  One  ia  that  she  is  the 
only  female  practitioner,  probably  within  at  least  two  hundred  miles;  she 
stands  alone,  There  can  be  no  consultation  over  a  difficult  case,  no  one  to 
call  in  for  help  in  an  emergency.  Secondly;^  all  kinds  of  cases  are  brought 
to  her,  which  in  England  would  only  be  trusted  to  a  specialist ;  either  she 
must  treat  them,  or  send  them  away  without  hope  of  relief.  Thirdly,  shi 
works  in  an  enervating  climate,  where  anxiety  is  ill  borne,  and  health  a 
f.pu'its  too  readily  break  down  under  ovei-strain.  It  will  not  be  ditficidt 
for  you  to  answer  the  question  for  yourselves.  Should  the  Medical 
MLssiouary's  education  be  le.^s  or  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  average 
Medical  practitioner  in  England  ?  I  Bay  from  my  own  expeiien 
empliatically, — more. 

I  would  recommend  in  addition  to  the  usual  curriculum,  qualifying  for 
diploma,  a  year  given  to  the  study  of  specialities,  either  in  England  or  abroad, 
opportunity  offers  ;  but  whether  the  extra  year  be  taken  or  not, ! 
■  «da?iuWecti,  ^*^  °^^  undertake  the  difficult  duties  of  a  Medical  Missionary  who 
cannot  bring  U*  her  work  at  least  aa  much  knowledge  as  is  required 
from  the  ordinary  English  practitioner  ;  she  will  need  much  more.    Thedifficulti* 
which  formerly  iky  in  the  way  of  women  obtaining  a  full  Medical  education  " 
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sow  beea  remoTBd.  Shall  we  bring  t<>  the  Lord  and  His  work  what  costs  us 
Botking?  Women  devote  time  and  labour  to  entcriug  the  M«(]jcal  profeRsion 
lor  aeeular  ends.  Shall  we  sny  :  "  Anything  will  do  for  Ihe  Miaaion-field  ;*'  or 
4aXi  ve  give  ooraelTes  with  every  power  of  miud  and  body  wo  possess  to  tbe 
gmt  worit  of  giving  Christ  to  the  world  ?  In  no  way  can  we  better  do  this  than 
bf  Mining  to  lire  His  life  among  them,  preaching  the  Gospel  and  healing  every- 
-viicre.  It  is  an  encouraging  fact,  that  of  the  sixty  women,  whow  names  are  on 
tiw  BritUh  Medical  register,  ten  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  Foaneign 
Mianona^ 

It  ia  aa  important  question — How  can  the  Medirxd  woik  of  women  be  best 
■^'tf*^  in  the  Mission-field  ?  The  number  of  qualified  Medical  women,  willug 
togiTB  themselves  to  Missionary  work,  is  very  limited.  There  are  two  courses 
open  to  ibem,jirtt,  to  occupy  largo  centres  ;  second,  to  act  as  pioneers  in  districts 
bitfaerto  untouched.  With  regard  to  the  former,  tlie  National  Association  is 
fHfittliriiiii^  female  wards,  and  eDiicavouring  to  provide  female  Medical  aid  in 
of  the  large  cities.     This  movement  makes  it  easier  for  Jlis-        , 

Societies  to  concentrate  their  Medical  works.  They  can  f^^^J^^ 
few  stations  and  work  them  thoroughly,  rather  than  aim  to 
oe0a|i^  a  lai^  number  less  efficiently.  In  the  same  way  with  regard  to  training. 
Tba  OofFerin  Association  will,  if  it  continues  as  it  has  begun,  do  much  for  the 
tryning  of  native  nurses  and  midwives^  and  also  of  female  hospital  assistants. 
Why  aifcoold  not  we  have  one  Medical  IfcliHsionnry  training  college,  with  a  hospital 
attached  and  two  or  three  lady  doctors,  the  objects  being  to  train  native 
Christian  young  women  of  good  character  and  education  and  Missionary  spirit, 
as  aaoatant  Medical  Missionaries  ?  I  have  only  time  to  touch  upon  this  subject, 
it  is  one  for  general  discussion. 

The  second  course  open  to  Medical  women  in  the  Mission-field,  applies 
esftedallj  to  places  not  under  British  rule.  In  these  there  is  often  no  satisfao- 
iarj  Medical  provision  of  any  kind,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the 
fisnale  Medical  department  oould  he  worked  side  by  side  with  ^ij,^^*  nite*. 
Medical  Mission  to  the  male  population.  All  cla-sses  would  thus  be 
raatehed  mmultaneously,  and  the  usefulness  of  both  departments  would  be 
As  an  instance  of  this,  I  might  mention  Cashmere,  where  a  Medical 
has  recently  been  .sent  to  take  charge  of  the  female  department,  in  eon- 
with  the  long  established  Medical  Mission  there.  Female  Medical 
"MMnlnnniui  are  also  much  needed  in  China,  and  some  have  abeady  tnken  up 
votk  there.  The  difficult  work  among  Mohammedans,  in  Persia,  might  offer  u 
promising  field  to  Medical  women  wishing  to  act  as  pioneers,  and  doubtless  there 
■re  many  other  openings  of  this  description. 


DISCUSSION. 

MiM  CrOM  (Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Madras) ;  Mr.  Chainnan, 

and  friends, — I  have  only  a.sked  two  minutes  4o  lay  before  you  two  facta 

which  I  tliink  no  one  else  may  be  able  to  da    It  has  Ijccu  my  great  privilege 

to  %m%  India  and  reside  there  for  five  years  in  dilferent  parts.     1  know 

India  from  Cape  Comorin  to  Delhi  in  many  waya     On  one  occasion  I  was 

•Ooired  to  get  into  the  female  depart ment  of  a  prison,  and  I 

ihtSi  never  forget  during  my  Hfo  the  sight  I  saw  there  of  ^"^'ll^j^*^ 

vomou  condemned  for  life,     I  asked  what  was  the  chief  crime 

_lir  which  those  women  were  there,  and  the  matron  told  me  it  was  for  the 

■  of  their  female  children  ;  the  fact  being,  as  most  of  you  know,  they 

>ly  knew  they  were  committing  a  crime. 

In  another  large  town  I  a.*iked  the  permission  of  the  English  dwtor  to  get  into 

l^GoTtrnment  ho»pital;  and  I  siiall  never  forget  tho  gjithering  of  poor  Hindu 

I  tOttfto  who  were  there  considered  as  criminals,  and  yet  you  could  hardly  dare  to 

f  »Jlhey  were  criminal's,  because  they  scarcely  knew  that  It  was  a  crime  for  which 
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zjLA-r  Y*ri  ih-r:  ^^  i=d  'zen  -ra  ac  sKa*  a  t5k2  tbem.  azul  j«t  then  was  a 

tt-.tI  :f  Toir  -wTcaKL  asarj  cf  dbem  beacBfnL  inteOigeiit-lookiiig 

.^...---.    ▼-T=i»Ti.  ir.=i5  :f  ▼ti-.BB  =£xnL  =o  i:«ih«.  wrtt  Ttrr  md.    Only  onoa 

isi'i  1  ::a=:~r>  '::!:r'.:<c:i:i  z««!*  :=.  ihasercrvd.    I  juskj theae tiro  &cti 

TAf -.rt  j',c  >:  iZii-v  izjt  vg^'-.i>  =a£<i  ±isrt  fa  £ar  oar  ChzBOaa  Bttara  going  oat 


Xri.  TUTp'r  EzBenos  ^vr:cAz.'5 r'ri:c.  MSssocazr  Sodetj  of  America): 
I  »-_Ti  z>-^  sij  tij.  tij.:  rir  -wxd  -  U^c"'  ia  cfae  title  of  our  Society, 
ir>^:ii-i£  al'  •i=iL--.=iz^r:-:u.  lb»  £a^  i&.  zt^z  zn  Amfrio  ei^eiy  sneoearfal 
''/r.-iTtji.  La3  ha  cwr  r»rr5Ci-ii  -^inMc"*  crguisadoa  for  women'a  vork, 
ar.i  TTr  r'j;.;:ir  ir  tl-r  .iilirec  tLir  LiTe  c-eea  bom  as  it  were  to  the 
irjir  cli  n.-ilrr  S:<i«7.  B;it  I  wjLntfd  more  particolarij  to 
£->^  .:-^  :«sriz:i:r.T  to  the  c<xir£c  of  Medical  tzaining  in  oar 
MiA-iiL^TT  viric  We  Live  fcond  it  invaluable  in  Calcatta, 
ii;  CiaJ;}.zL.^z*rt  iz.  AlVir-ACAd,  a=.i  efpiccial^T  in  Shanghai,  We  have  phy- 
tici&LJi  vb'.^e  n^iines  perL&i«  are  xiaX  czif^miliar  to  yoo.  There  is  one 
ladv  pLjsici»n  in  .SL&iif h^i.  who  was  educated  in  Philadelphia,  and  has 
performed  a^ioe  of  the  xn:<£t  w.:zi<ierfiil  sar^gical  operations  known  in 
modem  science.  Her  dispenaar}-  is  opened  at  certain  hoors^  and  in  the 
interim  between  thcoe  hoars  the  women  are  spoken  to  about  their  bjoIb,  and 
they  go  forth  with  the  seeds  sown  in  their  hearts.  On  Sundays  the  dis- 
peiijary  is  cloeed.  and  then  the  physician  takes  charge  of  one  of  the  BiUe 
cl&ss»rs  in  cur  Miivsion  there. 

Mn.  L.  S.  Eeister  ( Secretary,  Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  the 
Unit^  Brethren  in  Christy  U.S.A.) :   I  need  not  make  any  apology  for 
••peaking  or   for  asking  to  have  a  word  in  this  place.     I  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  Church  where  women  and  men  are  equally  recognised 
in  the  work  of  the  Church.     I  just  want  to  emphasise  or  ask  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  Home  work.     Our  hearts^  ever  since  we  have  been 
in  Convention,  have  been  £-tirred  by  the  appeals  of  Missionaries  from 
foreign  fields  us^kiiig  for  more  workers.      We  learn  from  the  statisUcs 
of  the    Churches,   that    two-thirds   of    the    members   of   the    Christian 
Church  are  women.    We  leam  from  the  papers  of  the  difibrent 
Eowtof«tth«  organijiations  that  but  a  handful  of  these  women  at  home  are 
iBtmlltod.    interested  in  this  grand  work  of  Foreign  Missions.    I  want 
to  know  how  we  are  to  get  the  women  at  home  to  interest 
themselves  in  this  work. 

These  two  facts — the  want  abroad,  and  the  few  women  at  home  that  are 

interested — ^how  shall  we  bring  the  two  t<^ther?    The  money  is  in  the  Church ; 

two  cents  a  week  and  a  prayer,  or,  as  you  would  say,  a  penny  a  week  and  aprayer, 

has  accomplished  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Missionary  Societies.    Mow  sie 

we  to  get  at  the  great  number  of  women  who  are  not  yet  interested  ?    In 

the  Christian  home  the  woman  has  the  first  influence.     Womanhood  everywhere 

,  is  the  source  of  life  and  influence,  in  heathen  lands  as  well  as  st 

"fo^ood^"  ^<>°ic  i  ^^^  nowhere  more  than  at  the  familv  altar  can  a  mother 

impress  upon  the  children  that  are  committed  to  her  care  the  im> 

portancc  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  those  who  have  it  not.    We  can  only  readi 

the  women  in  the  homos  and  in  our  Christian  Churches,  by  bringing  before  them 

those  facts  that  Missionaries  bring  to  us,  and  appealing  to  them  to  come  oat  en 

the  Lord's  side,  because  they  have  been  redeemed  and  blood  washed,  and  to 

help  to  send  this  news  to  the  millions  of  the  earth.    I  came  here  to  leam  froECa 

voB  bow  we  tre  to  dp  this,  and  X  want  when  I  go  back  to  Axoenca  to  be  »ble  tc^ 
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thin^  that  we  have  been  told  ought  to  be  done  in  order  to  bring  this 
i  before  the  women  of  our  Churches. 

>v.  B.  T.  Roberts  {Genei*al  Superintendent,  Free  Methodist  Church  of 
America) :  1  rejoice  at  the  door  that  is  opened  for  women's  work  in 
the  Gospel,  and  I  want  to  say  a  word  to  try  and  open  the  door 
My  experienc«  in  America  is  like  that  of  many  from  India.  I 
the  women  morally  supenor  to  the  men ;  and,  if  so,  I  can  ^^^^^ 
m  no  reason  at  all  why  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  preach  »xip*rioritr  (tt 
MweU  OA  to  labour  in  an  inferior  position.  women. 

My  reasons  for  saying  this  are  based  on  Scripture  and  on  experience  ;  and  not 
l»v^»dat  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  ^ixty  eighth  Psalm,  and  Joel  and 
irits,  we  find  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  RomaoB,  Paal  sends  hia  salutations 
1o  a  great  many  women,  and  amongst  others  he  sends  them  to  **  Andronica  and 
Joni^"  Chry  SOS  torn,  who  understood  the  Grreek  language,  waa  a  Greek  by  birth 
aod  rme  of  the  brightest  of  scholars,  says  that  Junia  in  that  place  is  declared  by 
the  Apostle  to  be  an  Apostle.  Our  vension  is  *'of  note  among  the  Apostles, 
lot  he  isiyB  Junia  was  an  Apostle,  and  waa  a  noted  Apofftle;  and  it  seems  to  me 
Ihat  there  is  very  strong  ground  for  women  to  take  an  advanced  place  in  spread- 
yiig  the  Gospel  in  heathen  laoda  as  well  as  at  home.  And  so,  in  experience,  wo 
iul  that  some  of  the  most  useful  labourers  in  America  and  in  England  have  been 


Hn.  Kary  C.  Kind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  I  am  here  to  represent  the  on© 
humlred  and  thirty-five  thousand  women  connected  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  ;  and  as  my  first  inspira- 
ikm  to  Missionary  labour  was  in  Exeter  Hall,  being  born  within  six  miles 
o!  H,— in  which  I  have  heard  a.  Moffat,  a  Medhurst,  a  Morrison,  a  Williams, 
end  many  others,  I  feel  the  spirit  of  those  glorious  men  falling  on  me  this 
tDamlng.  I  am  here  simply  to  say,  in  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me,  tu 
word  on  behalf  of  the  Medical  Missions  connected  with  the  Methodist 
l^uoopal  Church  of  America.  We  have  the  honour  of  having  Americwi 
Mat  oat  the  first  woman  Missionary  to  Asia,  Doctor  Clara  women  ftr.t  in 
8v»yne,  who  went  fram  Benhampton,  New  York,  and  opened  ^*^^ 
Iwr  wonderful  MLssion  in  Indi%  where  God  gave  her  tiiousanda  of  patients 
and  Tery  many  precious  souls.  She  was  c.<vlled  from  that  work  to  be  the 
piivate  physician  to  an  Indian  Elijah.  God  has  marvellously  blessed  her  ; 
M)d  just  before  I  took  my  «teamer  I  grasped  her  hand  and  thtmked  God  He 
btd  permitted  her  to  come  home  for  a  little  rest. 

Then  God  permitted  us  to  open  the  work  in  Tien-tsin.     The  Viceroy's  wife 
keng  alarmingly  ill  God  moved  him  to  send  for  our  Dr.  Leonora  Howard, 
ilitioiaed  at  Pekin.    He  sent  down   his  royal  yacht  and  brought  her  to  the 
ftkofi.    God  blessed  her  labours;  the  Viceroy's  wife  was  restored,  and  she  gave 
mt  thousand  dollars  to  our  Missionary  work,  and  then  opened  a 
ItMpital  for  the  high-class  women  of  Tien-tsin  ;  and  then  our  brave     xien-ui^ 
XiaioDury  Society  moved  up  ;  and  these  Medical  Missions  opened 
lie  work' in  Ticn-tsin  for  Doth    our  Boards.      At  Fuh-chow  we  have  a  hos- 
|ital,  where  we  are  training  Missionary  Medical  students.    God  has  sent  one  to 
o«  country,  who  is  now  being  educated  at  Delaware,  Ohio,— the  daughter  of  one 
door  presiding  elders — a  consecrated  young  woman.     She  will  go  back  when  she 
laifinished  her  Medical  course  to  be  a  Medical  Missionary.     Now  we  are  needing 

FMK  Medical  Missionaries  ;   and  now  I  am  going  to  follow  the 
: 


aple  of  my  beloved  sister  from  America,  and  say,  Come  over,  „ojJtdpM% 
belp  us.    1  want  a  Medical  Missionary  to-day  for  Singapore  ;  I 
mfA  ^aoth^ir  for  Hyderabad  ;  I  want  two  for  Fuh-chow,  ^nd  if  there  it  a  sood 
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Englishwoman  we  would  just  as  isoon  have  her  as  an  American  woman.  Now  3 
praise  God  for  all  that  He  has  done  for  our  Medical  work.  We  are  training  om  _ 
Medical  Missionaries  in  Agra,  in  Cawnpore,  and  other  stations,  and  we  are  ae€k-" 
jng  to  reinforce  from  native  agency  the  work  which  our  women  do  not  follow 
up  aa  they  ought  to  do  from  these  home  fields.  I  praise  God  for  all  this  work  ; 
it  is  going  to  increase  EUid  multiply,  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thomsanda  of  souls 
in  time  and  eternity  will  blesa  God  for  Medical  Missions. 

Eev.  J,  I.  Pickford  (C.M.S.,  from  Colombo):  Mr.  Obafrman,— I  fe 
verj-  nervous  at  i^peaking  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind ;  but  I  do  want,  ii 
possible,  to  create  a^  little  interest  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  nearly  ten 
y^rs  ance  I  went  out,  and  I  was  there  just  nine  years.     I  returned  a 

little  while  ago.  and  the  reason  why  I  mention  it  is  this  :  Wi 
^™^°Sf*^  have  no  lady  Missionaries  entirely  devoted  to  the  work  ther 

We  have  Missionaries'  wives,  who  give  all  the  time  they  can| 
but,  as  Miss  Kainj  said  they  cannot  give  the  time  properly  that  a  lady^ 
ought  to  do  to  Missionary  work :  they  have  their  own  households,  aad  in 
some  cases  they  have  children,  to  attend  to  ;  it  is  altogether  impoesible 
for  them  to  give  regular  and  systematic  attention  to  Mission  work. 

Now  why  IB  it  so  necessary,  especially  in  Ceylon  ?— and  I  suppose  it  is  the  same 
all  over  the  world  ?  It  is  this.  Wo  receive  girU  into  the  boarding  schooli ; 
w  k  in  ch  la  ^'^^"^  come  and  stay  five  or  six  years ;  in  some  cases  they  an 
or  •  ""'daughters  of  Christian  people,  in  some  c^ses  they  are  not  ;  w©  have 
heathen  as  well  as  Christian  children  in  our  boarding  schools,  which  is  a  great 
aurpriRe  to  some  of  our  friends  in  India,  They  come  without  our  asking  any 
questions  about  caste,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ;  they  stay  with  as  six  or  seven 
years,  and  then  go  out  again,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  them.  We  cannot  foEow 
them  up.  And  especially  now  do  we  want  lady  Missionaries,  because  we  have 
day  schools  where  Mohammedan  girls  are  taught  ;  they  come  to  as  when 
they  are  quite  little  dots^  four  or  five  years  old  ;  as  soon  as  they  can  ran  about 
they  are  brought  to  the  day  schook  ;  they  ar®  taught  by  a  woman  four  or  five 
years,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  them.  We  have  tried  to  do  something  in  the 
way  of  ladies'  work,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  very  encoumging  it  is.  We  find  in 
many  places  that  there  are  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Mohammedan  houses,  we 
W  k  In  b  ^"^  ^^^  children  retaining  the  Scripture  which  they  learnt  in  the 
01  ""•■'Bchoola,  and  we  find  very  often  that  ladies  are  admitted  and 
welcomed.  Oh,  dear  friends,  I  would  press  upon  the  Missionary  Societies  here 
to  do  a  great  deid  more  for  this  work  than  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Bev.  H.  Wiiliami  (O.M.S.,  from  Bengal)  :  It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of 
one  section  of  the  work,  and  of  one  portion  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
part  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the  evangeUsation  work  that  may 
be  done  by  women  in  the  Bengal  villages.  We  are  very  sorry 
so  little  has  been  made  of  evangelisation  work  by  the  women 
in  this  morning's  meeting— that  so  little  reference  has  been  made  to  it. 
I  would  just  bring  before  you  what  our  position  is.  I  mean  we  men 
Missionaries,  when  we  get  into  the  Bengal  villages.  We  go  there: 
have  the  men  sitting  before  us,  listening  to  us,  arguing  with  us,  being 
inilueiiced  by  our  prenching,  but  thej  go  off  into  their  villages,  and  the 
women  are  practically  untouched  by  our  teaching  and  uninfluenced. 

In  our  work  of  preaching  in  the  villages  you  may  see  a  little  gathering  of 
women  standing  away  oif  behind  the  men,  or  behind  a  hedge,  or  a  wall,  but 
practically  we  can  hardly  bring  the  Gosfpel  to  them  to  influence  them  In  any 
degree,  and  then  it  goes  on  still  further— a  man  is  influenced,  is  baptised— and 
this  has  occurred  once  and  again  in  my  Missionary  experience  in  Bengal — ^mea 
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BctoAllj  relapnng  into  Mohammedanisin  because  their  wiTea  cumot  be  brought 
into  the  ChriRtian  Church  with  thorn, 

I  might  say  the  two  works  ought  always  to  go  together;  when  men  go  to 
preach  to  the  men,  there  ought  to  be  a  company  of  Christian  women  preachinig  to 
tb«  womeiv  because,  unless  you  hare  that  we  are  just  in  the  position  of  fighting 
with  one  hand  tied. 

I  am  Bure  if  you  were  to  read  the  testimoaies  of  your  Zenana  Misaionaries, 
from  Bengal,  on  the  subject,  3^ou  would  find  how  the  whole  country  Ls  open  for 
them  ;  how  they  may  go  into  the  villages,  and  haw  they  may  gather  these  poor 
filhge  women  around  them  and  preach  to  them.  Of  course  Zenana  work  has 
miny  phases— teaching  in  the  schools,  and  teaching  in  the  bouses  of  rich  Hindus ; 
bat  I  think  the  work  that  needs  the  moat  to  be  developed,  is  the  -y^^ 
work  of  preaching  to  the  poor  Bengali  village  women,  who  are  as  "^■•••"  • 
mach  delMrred  from  our  influence  as  the  rich  wives  of  those  who  have  Zenanas. 
Am  I  say,  these  viUage  women  are  kept  altogether  away  from  our  preaching,  and 
ve  want  an  army  of  English  women  to  go  out  and  do  that  work,  which  I  say  is 
cvy  to  be  done,  because  tliey  are  received  kindly,  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit 
wtererer  they  go  in  these  Bengali  villages. 

Rev.  L.  Dahle  (Secretaiy,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society) :  Dear  Chris- 
tian hiecds, — As  I  have  come  a  loug  way,  from  Noi'way,  with  the  special 
purpose  of  learning  something  about  Women's  Missionary  work,  I  catmot 
absuin  from  expressing  mj  great  pleasure  at  the  present  meeting.     I  am 
•orry  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  Bpeak  a  word  of  guidance 
or  of  information  with  regard  to  the  question  before  us.     I  am    j^Jraltiwi. 
«oe  of  those  M  ho  want  guidance  and  want  information,  and  have 
eQ0i6  here  just  to  get  it,  and  I  ehall  be  thankful  for  any  information  I  can 
gel,  or  for  any  reference  to  sources  of  information.     But  would  yon  just 
aBow  me  in  return  for  the  pleai^ure  and  the  information  I  have  had, 
to  *ta(e  in  a  few  words  the  position  of  this  question  in  my  native  country 
•t  the  present  moment?    When  I,  a  few  weekci  ago,  after  nearly  half  a  life 
ipent  in  Madaga«jar,  came  back  to  Norway,  I  was  met  by  my  foreign 
Mcretai^'  with  a  very  startling  remark.     He  said  to  me,  *'  I  tell  you,  you 
i»iU  have  to  face  quite  a  new  question  in  oiu'  Mission  now."     lorowinc  interMt 
and,  "What  is  that?"     "Why,"  he  said,   '*  1  believe  that  ofHerwefiaa 
about  half  of  the  young  Christian  women  in  our  country  aire      ■»<"»«»• 
ready  to  go  into  the  Mission  field  ;  "  and  I  tell  you,  friends,  that  I  felt  just 
hkd  Peter  and  his  colleagues  in  the  boat  when  tliey  had  got  all  their  fish  in 
%  a&d  they  felt  as  though  the  boat  was  going  to  sink  under  their  feet 
through  the  abundance  of  God's  blessing  ;  but  lien  I  remembered  that  the 
Kifjt  did  not  sink,  because  He  was  on  board  fi-om  whom  the  gift  had  come, 
'      would  steer  it  to  the  safe  shore ;  and  so  He  wUl  now.     Now  the 
1  of  women  in  the  Missionary  tield  up  to  this  time  in  Norway  has 
bem  that  of  collecting  the  money  chiefly,  aa  no  doubt  it  has  been  in 
•tier  countries  very  much  the  same.     TTaey  have  been  very  diligent  in 
"iuing  that  work,  and  very  patient — more  so  than  the  men.     They  have 
dreds  of    Women's   Associations,   and   they   have   done   an   immense 
nt  of  good.     It  has  been  a  very  great  boon  to  the  women 
ilvea,  and  has  helped  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  ^^^j^^J^ 
•e  great  sisterhood  ;  but  now  they  have  come  to  the  front  and 
fang  to  do  more.     They  have  already  a  special  paper  for  Missionary  work 
*SK»ngst  w^omen,  edited  by  a  lady,  and  they  have  several  female  teachers 
I  in  the  Mission-field.     But  presently  our  gieat  assembly  that  meets 
r  third  year  will  have  to  deal  with  these  questions,  just  in  a  fortnight 
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fi-om  hence,  and  I  shall  go  directly  from  this  Conference  to  the  meeticB^ 
-which  is  to  deal  with  the  question — "  What  we  can  do  to  promote  Women *!i 
Missionary  work  among  the  heathen  ? "  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  Lave  to  g^ 
through  a  battle  with  queries  when  we  shall  deal  with  this  great  work  Lo 
our  Assembly.  You  Englii^hmen  and  Englisliwomen  Iiave  done  infinitely 
Korwefian  i^^re  than  we  in  [Missionary  work,  but  there  is  on©  point  io 
^«erie«,  which  I  believe  we  can  beat  you,  and  that  is  in  our  ability  ia 
Eofiiii  marjy.  p^^^jjjg  queries.  You  go  in  for  another  method.  You  rush 
into  the  work — sometimes  very  rashly  it  seems  to  me— but  then  you  ha? 
a  knack  of  proving  your  case.  You  aay  to  us,  "  Whilst  you  are  disc 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  world  we  will  go  and  do  it,  and  then 
will  show  you  the  ficcomplishod  fact  to  prove  the  possibility  of  doing 
That  13  good  sound  logic — a  logic  of  factB.  I  only  wish,  Christian  friec 
that  God  would  give  us  an  abundance  of  your  practical  f«nse,  of  yo 
energy,  of  your  sanctified  common  sense,  and  that  He  will  give  you  a  litt! 
ehai'e  of  our  queries,  and  that  He  will  help  us  to  put  in  both  the  queries 
and  actions  at  the  right  place,  and  give  us  His  blessing. 
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Bev.   W-    Steveni&n   (Secretary,   Free   Church    of    Scotland    Ladii 
Society  for  Female  Education) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends,— 
There  are  just  two  things  I  want  to  say;  the  first  ia  with  reference  to 
relation  of  the  Home  Organisation  for  the  two  sides  of  the  w^ork.     K( 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  ideal  relation  is  just  that  of  the  marriage  st 
We  do  not  want  the  men  and  the  women  to  be  confounded  or  identifii 

.         £    ^'^*'  "^^  want  them  to  do  their  own  work  in  the  very  closest 

isen'BiMid     alliance  that  is  possible;  we  want,  not  that  they  should  stand 

wcmen'-     quite  apart  from  each  other,  but  that  while  there  is  a  woman's 

organisation  and  a  man's  organisation,  where  the  work  in 

Mission-field  has  to  be  divided,  we  desire  that  they  should  have  th 

separate  agencies  in  as  close  allianco  as  is  p{^»ible  without  the  two  bein^ 

confounded  or  entirely  identified  with  each  other.     I  think  if  anyone  has 

anything  to  eay  further  with  reference  to  that  question  it  ought  be  said. 

Thiii  is  one  of  the  meetings  in  which  we  are  assembled  for  Conference 

on  questions  where   there  is  a  diflerenco  of  opinion,  and  if    anyone  has 

difficulties  with  respect  to  the  orgnnisations,  I  think   they  ought  to  be 

spoken  out  now. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this;— sometimes  people  are  very 
much  confused  about  India  when  they  hear  such  different  statements  made 
with  reference  apparently  to  the  same  thing.  For  example,  you  hear 
Bometimes  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  to  get  at  the  women  at  all,  and 
then  again  you  heur  that  male  Missionaries  can  find  very  large  audiences 
of  women  without  any  difliculty.  You  have  the  Mohammedans  and  you 
have  the  Hindus,  and  generally  people  think  that  is  all ;  that  when  you 
take  away  the  Mohammedans,  all  the  rest  of  the  population, — barring 
Eipianfcttonof *^^  ^^^'^'  Eumsians,  Parsis,  and  so  on, — are  Hindus;  but  the 
eontr«di(U»iT  trutL  IS  tliat  there  is  a  great  section  of  the  population  which 
■utMBent*.  jg  jjQ^  Mohammedan,  and  not  Hindu,  although  it  runs  very 
close  to  the  latter,—!  mean  the  large  population  of  what  ai-e  called  the 
aboriginal  races,  such  as  Santhals,  and  other  tribes  like  them.  Now,  these 
are  very  often  confounded  with  the  Hindus,  and  they  lie  very  close  to 
them,  and  in  some  places  it  is  very  ditficult  indeed  to  draw  a  line  of 
4istiiictioD  between  themj  but  you  will  never  undeMand  Mission  work 
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m  India,  and  the  ndoessitj  for  a  great  variety  of  Mission  ^ork  in  India, 
■nleaa  you  draw  a  dear  distinction  between  Hindus  proper, — who  are 
bound  up  in  the  caste  system,  whose  women  are  behind  the  purdah,  who 
«rt  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  Missionary  operation, — and  those 
aboriginal  races,  who,  although  in  some  cases  they  may  claim  a  sort  of 
cute,  are  really  quite  open  to  the  ordinary  public  means  of  proclaiming  the 
GospeL  If  you  keep  that  distinction  in  mind  it  will  save  a  very  great 
deal  of  confusion  and  avoid  a  great  many  of  the  ol^'ections  which  are  often 
bronght  to  various  kinds  of  Mission  work. 

Wiaate  you  have  the  women  behind  the  purdah  yon  can  easily  understand 
bov  utterly  impossible  it  is  to  reach  those  women,  except  by  calling  in  those 
departments  of  Women's  Foreign  Mission  operations  aloDgside  of,  and  pari  passu 
wtth  the  work  carried  on  amongst  the  men,  and  this  is  the  point  which  Christian 
women  have  really  to  look  at.  The  work  amongst  the  men, — I  now  speak  of  the 
HindoB  proper, — ^has  been  goin?  on  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  a  very  large  class 
of  the  men  have  been  reached  by  Christian  influences,  while  their  women  have 
been  untouched.  The  work  amongst  the  women  is  at  least  a  generation  behind 
tbat  amongst  the  men.  If  the  work  is  to  go  forward,  and  if  we  are  to  reap 
the  re8Qlts,^-even  of  the  work  amongst  the  men, — we  must  not  only  be  content 
to  do  a  littie  work  amongst  the  women,  but  we  must  bring  it  alongside  the  other 
balf  of  the  work. 

Mn.  Hoses  Smith  (President,  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  In- 
terior, U.S. A.):  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  take  it  that  no 
nation  ever  rises  higher  than  ito  mothers.  As  are  the  mothers  of  a  nation, 
sndi  is  the  nation.  This  fact  must  be  taken  together  with  the  other  simple 
fiict,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  mothers  of  the  world  are  practically 
among  the  secluded  women  of  the  world,  and  the  other  very  essential  point 
that  only  Christianity  elevates  a  nation.  It  is  only  Christianity  that  has 
made  England  and  America  what  they  are ;  and  we  see  to-day  that  the 
most  essential  feature  of  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  is  our  yeaato 
Women's  Missionary  work,  the  Mission  of  women  to  women  aruicaiiwtiea 
in  the  homes,  to  the  mothers,  and  to  the  little  children.  I  »»7  women. 
regard  it  as  an  essential  factor  in  the  work,  both  for  the  inspiration  of 
those  going  abroad,  and  for  the  aid  of  those  who  have  the  equally  difficult 
pait  to  do  to  interest  the  Christian  women  of  our  Churches  in  giving 
their  money  to  this  cause  that  we  should  get  them  to  comprehend  the 
scope  and  the  power  of  woman's  work  in  evangelising  the  world.  God  has 
never  before  placed  in  the  hand  of  any  human  agency  the  power  whiuh 
to-day  is  in  the  hands  of  Christian  women. 

It  is  truly  womanly  work,  not  taking  us  out  of  our  sphere  as  mothei  s, 
and  wives,  and  sisters,  but  binding  us  even  more  closely  to  the  home  con- 
secration, that  those  in  heathen  lands  may  have  the  blessings  that  we  have. . 
One  other  point.     One  lady  has  spoken  as  to  the  means  of  awakening 
interest  amongst  the  women  of  our  Churches  at  homo.     Tliat  is  a  most 
essential  matter.     Let  me  throw  out  one  suggestion.     I  believeno^  ^  intarert 
we  have  not  enough  taken  into  our  work  the  study  of  the     Ohriiti*ii 
Bible.     Let  us  go  to  tlio  people  with—"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"      '»•«"• 
for  every  point  that  we  would  make.     We  must  mako  them  familiar 
with  Scripture — from   Genesis  to  Revelation — this  work  is  commandeil ; 
it  Ls  the  es.sentijil  work,  "  Go,  disciple  all  nations,  as  the  Father  has  sent 
Me."     "  As  He  has  sent  !Me," — remember,  through  povei-ty,  through  child* 
hood,  through  misunderetanding,  through  Gethsemane  and  the  Cross — "so 
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Bend  I  you."    I  throw  these  thoughts  out  simply  that  we  may  perhaps  gatl 
fi'om  them  an  inspiration  that  we  may  give  to  others,  and  so  brighten 
work.     I  am  glad  to  bring  the  greetings  of  the  Board  which  I  repr 
with  a  good  hearty  English  hand  shake. 

Mrs,  G.  Stott  (China  Inland  Miasion) :  Bight^3!en  years  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  to  take  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  in  the  cities  of  China,  and  it 

was  no  small  concern  to  know  just  how  to  put  the  trutli  of  our 

How  not     glorious  Gospel  before  them,  that  the  dark  heathen  mind  might 

t«lic«t^.    readily  oomprebend  what  we  wanted  to  teadi.     Por  a  long  time 

the  course  that  Eieemed  to  be  the  most  feadble  was  to  give  a 
sketch  of  what  God  had  done,  first  of  all  in  the  creation  of  men,  and  of  Hi* 
dealings  with  men  from  the  creation  downwards,  both  without  the  law  and 
under  the  law,  and  by  easy  .stages  to  bring  them  to  His  having  sent 
only-begotten  Son  to  live  and  die  for  us.     But  I  was  greatly  disappointe 
in  this  method  of  reaching  the  heathen  ;  being  pioneers  we  had  no 
Missionaiy  of  whom  to  a^k  advice,  and  we  were  thrown  iijion  God  to  : 
out  just  how  to  present  the  truth  so  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  might  I 
touched.     We  did  not  want  to  touch  their  intellect^  we  did  not  want 
nmoufacture  Christians.     We  wanted  to  have  souls  bom  again  for 
gloiy  and  honour  of  our  Master.     We  did  not  know  just  how  to  do  it,  u 
one  day  outside  the  city,  at  a  village  some  little  distance  away,  I 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  women,  eagerly  listening  to  what  I  should 
I  was  possessed  with  such  a  strong  yearning  for  their  souls  that  I  forgo 
my  former  plan  of  addressing  them,  and  I  spoke  something  like 
**  Dear  friends,  have  you  ever  heard  of  heaven  and  hell  ?*'    They  answe 
**  Oh  !  yes,  we  know  of  heaven  and  hell " — that  is,  they  knew  the  wor 
I  said,  "  Well,  I  shall  not  speak  of  hell,  it  is  not  worth  talking  about  ; 
let  us  talk  a  little  while  about  heaven." 

I  began  picturing  to  them  heaven  and  its  freedom  from  idn,  which  they 
not  very  much  understand,  because  tliey  had  not  yet  felt  the  burden  of  sin,  h\ 
spoke  of  its  freedom  from  care,  and  sorrowing  and  {^ufTering  of 
lands,  and  then  their  hearts  were  touched  ;  every  face  was 
turned  towards  me,  and  then  stopping  short,  I  said  :  "  Before 
xnaT  enter  that  lovely  place  one  thing  is  necessary."  "^  What  is  that  7 "  said 
and  another.  "  What  is  that ! ""  Oh,  that  was  tlie  question  I  liad  so  often  loni^ 
to  hear!  "How can  we  got  into  that  place  1"  and  bo  their  veiy  hearts  beii 
touched  by  the  power  of  God,  I  lifted  up  before  them  God's  Middleman,  whii 
they  can  ao  easily  undentand.  I  pictut^  God's  love  for  them  and  (old  ti 
th.it  in  Uis  desire  £or  their  salvation  He  sent  His  own  blessed  Son  to  be 
middleman,  whereby  we  oould  through  Him  enter  into  that  glorious  land. 
Ihat  time  till  now,  my  dwu:  friends,  I  have  always  begun  just  where  I  ended 
iMfbmi  at  the  Cross  of  Christ.  We  have  prayed,  and  proved  very  abundantly 
Ihil  tliat  OroBi  is  God%  power  unto  salvation,  and  we  have  proved  the  truth 
«f  Clirill\l  owa  words,  **AaA  L  if  I  be  lifted  up.  will  draw  all  men  unto 

There  was  an  old  woaum  who  had  oome  from  her  home  twelve  miles  off 
visit  kw  daqghler,  and  foe  the  fint  time  she  law  a  foreign  woman  and  heard  tbe^ 
»>— 'iimlte  «ttm80  tioBOBdM  hid  lo  tell.    She  went  back  to  her  own  village 
«liV "M»  jn^  repaatea  to  her  neighbours  what  she  had  seen  and  heard. 
Raid,  "  I  Mw  the  (brsmi  woman  tbef«.    What  do  roa  think  she  said  I "  and 
lohi  what  I  had  aaid,  montA  taiy  impexfeotly;  and  the  qoestion  came  from  one 
•bdUmt^  *•  MaA  l»w  did  tiM  njtlMt  w«mlii  enter  there?  *'    <'  Oh,  I  forgot ; 
•MeomMdBV  atevt  a  uSddtanan,  but  I  tvegei  jost  what  ;'*  and  then  one 
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'  Wm  70a  take  me  to  ihftt  place  I — ^I  want  to  hear  more — ^I  never  heard  any- 
thiiig  like  that ; "  and  another  followed  and  said,  "  I  woald  like  to  go  and  hear 
■ore/'  The  result  was,  not  very  long  afterwards,  that  old  woman  and  two  or 
ftree  others  came  twelve  miles  just  to  hear  how  they  could  be  saved  through 
God  I  Middleman.  That  old  woman  and  others  of  her  family  are  now  Christians. 
(A,  dear  friends,  do  let  us  hold  up  Ohrist  who  is  Ckd's  power  unto  salvation  to 
Cray  (me  that  believes  I 

Dr.  Xrnderhill  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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Eighth  Session. 

WOMEN^S  WORK  IN  THE  MISSION-FIELD. 

(2)  THE  WORK, 

(a)  Female  Mifeionaries  in  school  work. 

(6)  Female  MissionarieB  as  Zenana  teachers  and  workers  among  womM. 
Should  secnlar  instmotion  ever  be  given  in  homes  by  the  Missionary  Agent  wiUi- 
ont  Bible  teaching  ? 

(c)  Training  schools  and  homes  for  native  female  teachers  and  Bible  womflo. 

(d)  The  importance  of  working  through  established  organisations  in  order  to 
secure  economy  and  avoid  imposture. 

{Thursday  morning ^  June  lUh,  in  the  Large  HdlLy 

Aev.  FrofMfor  XaoLaren,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada),  in  the  ohair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Hr.  C.  E.  Chapman. 

Bev.  Dr.  Parsons  (of  Toronto)  offered  prayer. 

PAPER. 

I.  By  the  Bev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D.  (Secretary,  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union). 

Woman^s  work  in  the  Foreign  Field, 

Passing  over  the  Bible  account  of  the  many  women  who  were 
honoured  to  be  fellow-workers  with  God,  in  carrying  out  His  great 
purposes  of  mercy,  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament  times,  who 
have  been  repeatedly  referred  to  in  previous  Papers,  I  now  call 
attention  to  the  records  of  Modern  Missions  which  have  been  made 
illastrious  by  deeds  of  Christian  women.  No  finer  ezemplificatioQ 
~'  Christian  courage,  endurance,  patience,  faith,  and  hope  can  be 

Mtetlng,  like  the  preceding  one,  and  for  the  same  reason,  was  also  adjoamod 
itoQMLafgttHall. 
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foand  in  the  annals  of  the  Cliristian  ages  than  ia  shown  by  the 
records  of  Christian  women  connected  with  modern  Missionary 
Societies. 

Woman's  work  in  the  Foreign  Mission-field  has  beea  varied  and 
most  important  The  records  of  the  different  Evangelical  Miasioua 
will  show  what  it  has  been  j  a  study  of  the  New  Testament  will  show 
That  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  spirit  and  general 
form  the  work  of  women  in  the  Missions  abroad  ought  to  ^^^^j^,,  ^^^^ 
be  hke  that  of  devout  and  consecrated  wom^^n  at  home,  »b«*duke  that 
with  only  such  variations  as  the  changed  conditions  may  ***'«™''' 
render  necessary.  The  work  shoald  be  that  of  help  to  the  men  who 
have  been  sent  ont  to  make  Christ  known  to  the  heathen.  It  should 
be  labour  for  Christy  labour  in  the  Gospel,  aod  laboar  iu  co-operation 
with  those  who  have  been  especially  put  in  charge  of  the  Gospel. 

Assuming  then  that  this  work  of  women  must  be  evangelical  and 
co-operative,  we  may  say  that  one  important  branch  of  it  most  bo 
that  of  imparting  instruction  in  Mission  schools.  In  the  Aite»ohw» 
legitimate  school  work  of  Evaagelical  Missions  it  may  be  •'y«ith. 
justly  claimed  that  women  have  taken  a  leading  part  Women  are 
the  born  teachers  of  the  race.  During  all  the  earlier  years  of  life 
children  are  under  their  forming  hands.  Their  quick  apprehension, 
their  power  of  nice  discrimination,  their  gentleness  of  spirit  and 
wiDSOmeness  of  manner,  their  plodding  and  reiterative  patience  com- 
bine to  make  them  the  wisest  and  most  effective  teachers  of  the 
yonDg, 

It  is  DO  disparagement  of  woman's  fitness  for  other  departments 
of  Christian  work,  to  say  that  the  Mission  schools  must  always 
absorb  the  attention  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  Female  Missionaries. 
And  certainly  it  is  doubtful  if  auy  other  sphere  of  labour  bears  the 
piDmise  of  results  so  large  and  enduring  as  the  Christian  school, 
which  finds  its  beueQciaries  most  plastic  and  tractable,  in  whoso 
natures  the  impression  easiest  niailc  sinks  deepest  and  lasts  longest. 
It  is  the  shaping  of  the  soft  clay  with  the  guntlest  pressure  of  the 
hand,  compared  with  the  hammering  and  chiselling  of  adamant  into 
forms  stiJl  imperfect  and  stony.  If  the  school  be,  in  fact,  a  school 
of  Christ,  it  must  produce  its  fruit  in  a  culture  which  ia  of  the  highest 
form  and  the  most  endnrmg  character. 

Id  saying  all  this  1  wonld  not  be  understood  as  justifying  formal 
attempts  to  gatber  large  schools  of  heathen  children,  hoiismg,  sup- 
porting and  teaching  them,  with  the  moral  certaiuty  that  when 
their  course  of  study  is  over,  they  will  return  to  their  heathen 
ftssociatioQS  and  customs.  The  schools  of  which  I  speak  are  those 
established  in  the  new  Christian  communities  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  Christian  households  ;  and  where  children  of  heathen 

les  and  associations  are  received  only  on  condition  that  they  shall 

►ive  Christian  instruction,  and  pay  a  proper  fee  for  the  benefit 

ived. 

Another  form  of  service  appropriate  for  womau  in  the  foreign 
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field  ie  a  proporly  coDditioned:  medical  wort.  The  restoring  and' 
saving  purpose  of  the  Gospel  embraces  the  whole  man. 
^"'  Its  rclievmo^  and  coDiforting  function  regards  the  body 
fis  well  as  the  soul.  Christ  healed  disease  at  the  same  time  that 
ITe  forgave  sio.  And  only  he  preaclies  a  whole  Gospel  who  presents 
and  illustrates  its  humane  aspects  toward  phys^ical  infirmity  aod 
sufl'eriug.  And  ''woman's  work  for  woman"  is  a  phrase  which 
receives  its  peculiar  aud  fullest  significance  when  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  remedial  treatment  of  woman  by  woman.  It  is  a  great  and  good 
thing  lor  women  who  go  out  to  foreign  lands  as  Missionaries  to  be 
qiiHlihed  to  relieve  their  sisters  from  the  horrors  of  medical  super- 
stition. A  recital  of  the  cruel  torture  inflicted  on  helpless  women 
under  circumstauceji  when  they  need  the  kindest  consideration  ;  a 
torture  often  exceeding  the  pangs  through  which  every  member  of 
the  race  is  ushered  into  life,  were  enough  to  curdle  the  blood  of  the 
hearer.  And  so  of  the  treatment  of  fever  and  dehrium,  and  othci 
disorders  in  which  a  false  system  of  religion  converts  what  ought  toi 
be  the  gentlest  ministries  into  revolting  cruelty.  The  woman  whoi 
can  medicate  the  body  as  well  as  instruct  the  mind,  who  can  heal  the 
sick  as  well  as  lead  the  wayw^ard,  will  render  a  double  service,  and] 
win  the  sutFering  and  heavy-laden  to  receive  the  balm  of  Gilead,( 
and  the  offices  of  the  Great  Physician. 

But  there  are  other  departments  of  woman's  work  for  woman •] 
which  come  closer  to  the  heart  of  Missions.    One  of  these,  in  which  her  j 
agency  is,  and  must  be  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  exclosive, ' 
consists  in  visiting  Hindu  homes—if  such  a  prison-like  I 
zenjiMwork.  gg(,iu^jjJQ(i  dcservcs  the  name  of  home — for  the  purpose  of  | 
religious   instruction.      What  has  been   known  as   Zenana  work  I 
has  long  been  justly  esteemed  aa  a  most  valuable  agency,  and 
the   only  one  by  which    Christian   Missionaries   could   gain   access  I 
to  the  caste  women  of  India,  the  mothers  and  early  teachers  of  I 
the  multitude  of  Hindu  youth.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thej 
seed  thus  sown  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  after  many  days. 
How  many  thus  reached  aod  taught  the  way  of  life,  receive  the 
truth    into    sincere    hearts,   may  not   be    known    to    the    present 
generation.     The   traditional   and  ntter  Bubjection   of  the  women  I 
of   India  to  their  husbands,  mast,  of  necessity,  prevent  an  open 
confesi-ion  of  Christ  by  them;  hut  when  the  final  upheaval  of  the 
foundations   of    Hinduism    shall    come,   the    potent    work    of  the 
Zenana  Missionaries  will  appear  in  tlie  preparation  of  those  readiest 
to  be  moved  by  the  story  of  the  Cross,  and  most  open  to  receive  the 
pardoD  purchased  by  its  exalted  Victim. 

But  recently  another  form  of  work   for  a  class   of    the  caste 
women   of  India,  has   been   projected   and  actually  begun,  which 
Bchooufw  promises  good  results.    Homes  and  schools  of  Cliristian 
•uid-widgw*,  instruction  have  actually  been  established  for  the  en- 
li|;htenment  of  caste  women.      There  are,  in   the  presidency  of 
"  adras,  several  schools  for  this  class,  to  which  women,  free  to 
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do  «o,  readfly  resort  for  inatructioQ  in  Christian  truth.  Tlie 
_cODditioQ  of  the  class  of  caste  womcD,  known  as  child-widows, 
been  regarded  as  the  moat  helpless  uud  abject  in  the  whole 
of  woman's  wrongs.  These  despised,  maltreated,  and  helpless 
firls  are  only  too  ready  to  embrace  the  kindly  influences  of  a 
Cbristian  cnlture  ;  and  tlie  experiment,  already  made,  givea  promise 
ofabnndant  blessings  to  them.  We  may  well  regard  this  as  an 
oppning  for  the  advancemeat  of  the  women  of  India,  second  only 
to  the  suppression  of  the  cruel  Siitteo,  The  rescne  of  thousands 
of  these  child- widows  from  this  inhuman  custom,  or  the  long 
liDgering  disgrace  and  oppression  of  those  who  survive  the  husband's 
deportore.  is,  in  itself,  an  attainment  of  the  highest  philanthropy. 
But  if  to  this  social  deliverance  we  add  the  supplanting  of  a 
heathen  despair  by  a  Christian  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the 
ndmess  of  the  blessing  which  awaits  the  women  of  India,  through 
tbe  agency  just  set  on  foot,  when  it  shall  be  more  geoerally  adopted 
by  Missionaries.  This  is  a  work  worthy  of  woman's  tender 
lympathies  and  glowiog  zeal. 

Another  form  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  is  the 
traiDing  and  direction  of  a  class  of  workers  known  as  Bible  women. 
This  has  already  become  a  fruitful  feature  of  womanly  Tnunia^of 
enterprise.  These  women  are  selected  for  the  qualities  »»«« women, 
they  have  displayed,  and  are  taught  to  read  the  Bible  and  expound 
its  Wtal  truth  to  others ;  and  as  soon  as  they  exhibit  the  necessary 
iptness  to  teach,  they  are  sent  forth  into  surrounding  towns  and 
Tillages,  to  impart  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  women  and 
fiiiildren,  with  a  view  of  leading  them  to  a  saving  knowledge  of 
Christ.  This  phase  of  Evangelical  labour  has  now  become  common 
ifl  nearly  all  Evangelical  Mission-fields.  It  has  proved  very 
successful,  and  it  may  not  inaptly  be  regarded  as  an  exempli fication 
of  that  prophetic  statement  in  the  Psalms,  which  the  Canterbury 
revisers  have  correctly  rendered :  **  The  Lord  giveth  the  word, 
the  women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a  great  host." 

Beyond  this  the  plan  of  establishing  itineraries  of  female  workers 

for  evangelistic  purposes,  is  beginning  to  be  more  fully  carried  out. 

It  18  now  no  nnconj^mon  thing  for  single  women,  going  ia     fwiui» 

companies  of  two  or  more,  to  visit  the  regions  around    ituior»at^ 

wme  central  station,  telling  the  glad  tidings  to  all  who  will  hear 

their  word  ;  and  some  of  us  can  recall  instances  of  the  conversion 

ef  men    through    such    labours.      And   doubtless    this   form    of 

woman's  work  will  become  more  general,  and  so  more  successful, 

IS  fSawiilities  for  it  shall  open,  and  as  experience  may  justify  it. 

Why  may  not  women  now  be  sent  on  the  same  errand  on  which 

the  angel   at   the  sepulchre  sent  the   astonished   Mary  of  Mag- 

d&l&?    It  is  well  known  that  »ome  of  the  most  effective  workers 

in  the  evangelistic  movement  of  our  time  are  women.     And  why 

may  we    not   expect    that   well    instructed,    deeply    experienced, 

and    folly  consecrated  women^  wiU  yet  reap  la^ge  harvestfl    of 
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Bouls,  Teaewed  and  sanctified  by  their  pToclamation  of  the 
tidings  ? 

Moreover,  the  progress  of  Missions  has  been  more  than  onco 
illustrated  by  instances  of  the  establishment  of  large  and  fraitfiil 
AneiempUiy  Mission  statjons  by  women.  One  of  the  most  successful 
fem»i«  worker,  stations  in  tho  Burman  department  of  our  own  Missions 
in  Burmah  was  opened  by  a  womaUj  and  has  been  led  np  to  be  one 
of  the  moat  prosperous  and  numerous  Burman  churches  in  the 
world,  under  the  sole  supervision  of  its  foundGT.*  Yet  she  prononnces 
no  public  discourses  and  performs  no  ecclesiastical  functions.  She 
teaches  the  women  and  the  men  in  all  that  concerns  Christian  truth 
and  Church  organisation.  She  eelects,  indoctrinates,  and  encourages 
the  native  men  for  evangelistic  service.  She  guides  the  church  in 
the  appointment  of  itg  pastor,  instrnctg  him  in  Bible  truth,  pastoral 
theology,  including  homiletical  training,  and  supervises  all  the  work 
of  the  station.  She  keeps  an  eye  on  the  school  at  the  station,  and 
is  sure  to  detect  aptitude  for  teaching  in  any  of  the  pupils,  and  sends 
them  out  to  teach  in  the  village  schools.  She  has  established  zayat 
preaching,  organised  a  circulating  library,  and  keeps  up  a  system  of 
Bible  and  tract  distribution  throughout  the  district.  She  has 
encountered  malcontents  and  awakened  opposition  in  a  few  instances ; 
but  in  every  case  her  perfect  mastery  of  herself,  her  good  judgment, 
equable  temperament,  her  firmness  joined  with  kinduess,  her  ready 
tact  and  her  Christian  spirit  have  brought  her  through  in  triumph. 
No  jar  has  up  to  this  time  protluced  any  violent  change,  nor  has  any 
impediment  resulted  in  anything  more  than  a  temporary  check  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Mission.  Her  greatest  difficulty  with  her  J 
people  has  resulted  from  her  persistent  refusal  to  baptise  her  convertaB 
and  to  solemnise  their  marriages,  ^ 

And  yet  so  delicate  is  this  woman's  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
her  sex,  that  you  could  scarcely  induce  her  to  stand  on  a  public 
platform  and  face  a  mixed  audience,  even  though  she  might  not 
be  called  upon  to  speak.    A  real  overseer  and  leader  of  a  numer- 
ous Christian  flock,  she  does  her  work  mostly  in  private,  satisfied  if 
she  can  only  see  her  teachings  reproduced  in  the  public  sermons  and 
lectures  of  her  native  helpers,  and  bearing  fruit  in  the  lives  of  " 
]ieople.     And  unless  we  misread  the  signs  of  the  times  exampli 
this  kind  will  multiply,  and  greatly  add  to  the  increase  of  Missioni 
force  and  efficiency.     At  first  the  wish  would  sometimes  arise  that 
this  woman  were  a  man,  but  that  wish  long  since  was  resolved  into 
the  prayer  that  God  will  give   us  more  men  and  women  too,  of 
kindred  spirit  and  equal  faculty.     "  The  tools  to  him  who  can  use 
thrm,"  applies  to  women  as  well  aa  to  men.     It  seems  that  the 
I^ord  is  a  respecter  neither  of  persons  nor  of  sexes.     He  works  by 
whom  He  will  to  the  confounding  of  human  customs  an<l  prejadic^c^ 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  Mission-field 
and  here  perhaps  I  might  pause  as  having  traversed  the  prop' 

•  Mi-s.  MuriHa  B.  Ingalla,  of  Thonz^,  Btirmah. 
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limits  of  the  salnject  assigned  me,  Bat  the  treatment  of  the  topic 
ffonid  be  esseutially  defective  without  some  more  specific  reference 
to  the  agents  by  whom  this  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  the 
'  *ii  sustained  by  them  to  the  general  organisatioos 
_  d  in  Missions  among  heathen  races.  jN early  all  Bio«m™u 
Irducbes  of  the  work  above  outlined  mitrht  be  carried  ou  '^'m**^" 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  wives  of  Missionaries.  In  "  "  ^ 
fact,  until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  all  this  work  was 
really  under  the  charge  of  Missionaries*  wives,  who  were  in  some 
instances  assisted  by  unmarried  ladies  aent  out  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Missionary  Boards,  The  older  Amerieati  Societies  began  to  send 
onl  aach  helpers  within  a  very  few  years  after  their  formation  ;  and 
the  same  thing  is  doubtless  true  of  the  English  Boards.  The 
present  plan  of  sending  unmarried  women  to  the  Mission-fields, 
therefore,  is  not  new  io  substance.  All  the  novelty  consists  in  the 
iocrease  of  the  number  of  this  kind  of  agents,  and  the  creation  of 
organisations  for  their  support.  Single  women  have  been  employed 
in  the  Missions  from  the  beginning,  and  the  early  annals  of  all  the 
great  Societies  have  been  adorned  by  the  names  and  enriched  by  the 
deeds  of  these  devoted  workers.  All  that  is  new  in  the  present 
tIevelopmeDt  of  women's  work  in  Missions  consists  in  the  more 
general  awakening  of  women  in  the  home  field  to  the  importance  of 
tbe  work,  and  in  the  measures  taken  to  increase  the  number  of 
liibourere  abroad.  With  the  proper  work  of  the  women's  organ i- 
ations  in  the  home  field  this  Paper  has  nothing  to  do,  ^^. 
except  as  these  Societies  may  tenil  to  modify  the  relations  mis.ieiuid 
of  their  agents  to  the  general  policy  of  the  originaF*"^*''^"''"* 
Societies,  composed  as  they  were,  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  of  the 
mea  and  women  of  the  Churches  in  the  home  land.  May  I  be 
pennitted  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  will  be  a  dark  day  for 
Missions  when  our  Missionary  organisations  shall  become  divided 
on  the  line  of  sex,  and  people  shall  begin  to  talk  of  "  Men's 
Missionary  Societies  "  and  "  Women's  Missionary  Societies  *'  as 
lepu&te  factors  in  the  one  great  work^  whose  essential  condition 
ii  that  it  is  neither  male  nor  female,  but  one— indi visibly,  indis- 
tingoishably  one — in  Christ  Jesus  for  the  renovation  of  our  common 
homanity.  The  day  that  sees  them  separate  will  see  them  rivals, 
»iui  where  then  will  be  the  unity  of  purpose  and  spirit  so  necessary 
ireefficiency  and  success.  Let  the  noble  Women's  Societies  be 
s  at  home  of  the  Parent  Societies,  as  those  who  are  supported 
iy  iheir  funds  are  helpers  of  the  Missionaries  io  charge  of  Mission 
Stations  abroad — always  co-operative,  but  never  co-ordinate. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  true  relations  of 
the  single  women  employed  in  the  foreign  field  to  the  general  work 
oflbe  Missions.    They  ought  to  receive  their  appointment    a^m^^, 
the  Board  of  the   Parent  Society,  on  the  recom-femaie  ajjenu  to 
tion    of   the   Woman's    Board, "and    to   go    out^"'"'^"^^' 
*Qi«;Qttble  to  the  regulations^  and  authority  of  the  former  in  all  tho 
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I  forms  and  details  of  their  work.    The  single  womeD,  for  instance,  who 

I  labonr  in  connection  writh  the  London  Missionary  Society,  should 

I  receive  their  appointment  from  that  Society,  the  fauds  for  their 

^i  support  should  reach  them  through  its  treasury,  and  all  that  they 

^H  do  in  the  Mission  should  be  in  the  line  of  its  geueral  policy,  and  be 
^"  acceptable  to  the  Missionaries  in  charge  of  their  respective  stations. 
■  Not  indeed  that  they  should  be  in  any  sense  nuderliDgs,  or  that 

they  should  move  at  the  beck  of  their  brethren  ;  but  that  they 
should  be  subordinate  to  rules  grounded  in  reason,  tested  by  ex- 
perience, and  designed  to  secure  harmony  in  counsel  and  effec- 
tiveness in  action.  This  general  conformity  to  rule  need  not  and 
should  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  freedom  in  methods,  nor 
with  the  unhampered  play  of  personal  facolty  in  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  ends.  While  policies  should  be  settled  in  tolerably  well 
defined  lines,  there  may  be  a  wide  range  in  the  choice  of  expedients 
for  their  accomplishment  But  whatever  freedom  may  be  accorded 
for  the  exercise  of  personal  aptitudes,  and  whatever  allowance  may 
be  made  for  personal  idiosyncrasies,  it  ought  to  be  accepted  from 
the  start  that  all  female  agents  must  abide  by  the  rules  and  be 
governed  by  the  policy  prescribed  for  all  other  Missionaries.  And 
to  secure  this  end  there  must  be  a  single  source  of  appeal  in  cases 
of  difference  among  Missionaries,  and  that  must  be  to  the  General 
Society. 

Moreover,  while  it  must  be  accepted  as  the  duty  of  single  ladies 
to  be  helpful  in  all  departments  of  the  work,  it  ought  to  be  expected 
ir„.       of  them  that  they  will  carefully  abstain  from  any  inters 
iBtarfexenci.  fereuce  with  matters   not   specially  committed  to  their 
hands.     It  would  be  remarkable  if  no  instance  should  ever  occur  in 
which  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  a  station 
towards  individual e  or  Churches,  should  seem  to  a  looker-on  to  be 
strange  or  injurious.     Natives  who  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decisions 
of  the  Missionary  will  often  seek  the  interposition  of  his  associates. 
Such  interference,  however  sought  or  recommended,  is  more  likely 
to  widen  breaches  than  to  heal  them.     One  must  needs  have  a  very 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  case  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  as  to 
its  merits,  or,  what  is  more,  to  justify  anything  like  interference 
with  it     Nothing  is  more  to  be  deprecated  in  Mission-work  among 
ignorant  people  than   the  well-meant  but  ill-tijiied  mediation  of 
otherwise  efficient  helpers  with  matters  for  whose  wisdom  or  follyj 
justice  or  injustice,  they  are  in  no  sense  responsible.     There  is 
sphere  of  Christian  work  in   which  it  is  so  important  for  eve; 
Christian  worker  to  be  so  utterly  absorbed  in  his  own  duties  as 
forbid  his  mixing  with  the  aflnirs  of  others.     There  may  be  cases, 
indeed,  which  will  justify  careful  inquiry,  and  even  call  for  loving 
and  faithful  remonstrance  ;  but  this  is  a  different  thing  from  those 
self-prompted  intermediary  efforts  which  are  quite  as  likely  to  oftend 
both  parties  as  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.    And  when  kind 
►nnsel  and  admonition  fail  to  correct  seeming  errors,  the  next  appeal 
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«boiiId  be  to  tbose  whose  advice  will  be  likely  to  carry  more  weight, 
—that  is,  to  the  Hame  authorities — instead  of  writing  to  frieods  at 
home,  who  may  make  an  incautious,  hut  in  no  sense  helj^ful  use,  of 
tije  information  thus  imparted.  It  often  happens  that  Missionary 
receive  their  first  knowledge  of  misnaderstandings  in  the 
an-field  through  the  private  correspoadence  of  Missionaries 
I  onght  to  have  said  nothing,  or  said  it  to  those  who  might  have 
sppliwl  the  needed  corrective. 

Woman's  work  in  the  foreign  field  must  be  careful  to  recognise 
the  headship  of  man  in  ordering  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
We  most  not  allow  the  major  vote  of  the  better  sex,  nor  j£gj,'i  head«hip 
the  ability  and  efficiency  of  so  many  of  our  female  helperSj  ^  miiioa*. 
Dor  even  the  exceptional  faculty  for  leadership  and  organisation 
irhich  some  of  them  have  displayed  ia  their  work^  to  discredit  the 
Ditar&l  and  predestined  headship  of  man  in  Missions^  as  well  as  in 
the  Church  of  God  :  ^'  Adam  Tivaa  first  formed,  then  Eve,"  and 
*  the  head  of  the  woman  is  the  man."  Thia  order  of  creation  has 
aot  been  changed  by  Kedemption,  aud  we  must  conform  all  our 
plftDS  and  policies  for  the  uplifting  of  the  race  through  the  power  of 
the  Gk>8pel  to  this  Divine  ordinance.  We  may  recognise  with  grati- 
tndeto  God  all  that  women  have  done  in  the  past,  and  all  they  are 
now  doing  for  the  spread  of  the  glad  tidinj^s  ^  hut  the  work  will 
not  be  done  till  men  everywhere  gird  themselves  for  the  task^  and 
lead  on  to  the  final  conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  to  the 
crowning  conquest  of  Him  who  is  to  subdue  all  enemies  under  His 
feet.  Woman  may  not  assume,  nor  may  man  shirk,  the  duty  of 
leadership  in  the  great  enterprise  of  bringing  the  world  to  the  feet 
of  oar  Immannel.  The  work  of  the  new  Societies  is  vastly  inspiring 
Mid  otherwise  helpful  ;  but  they  will  only  yield  their  ricliest  results 
when  they  follow  in  the  traiuj  and  su[jplement  the  agencies,  of  those 
Societies  which  represent  the  whole  company  of  the  lledecmed,  with- 
out regard  to  sex,  race,  or  condition. 

And  it  must  also  be  accepted  in  all  the  Missions  aud  by  all  the 

Miaiionaries  that  the  providential  help  which  the  new  organisations 

and  their  representatives  bring  to  them,  are  to  be  assigned  a  place 

in  tlie  ranks  of  a  mobilised  Church,  which  is  marching  under  the 

liMuer  of  the  Cross  to  the  conquest  of  the  world.     The    ^nyaj^^ 

vieloorae   of   the   new   labourers   to   the   field   must  be    mobiiimd 

pMmpt   and  hearty,   and   the   division   of  labour  with      ^^'^^' 

them  should   be   open   and   ungrudging.     Give    widest   8C0]ie   to 

their  powers  and  a    broader    field    for    their   cultivation.    Their 

^ork  must  overleap   the   bounds  which,  as  I  think,  have   been 

mistakenly  fixed  for  it.     Let  it  be  no  longer  '*  Wontau's  work  for 

^'oman,"  but  rather  Woman's  work  for  Mankind.     Nay,  let  it  he 

lifted  to  a  still  higher  strain  of  endeavour,  and  become  Woman's 

»orkfor  Christ.     Let  them  labour  to  the  supreme  end,  "  tliat  His 

^ay  may  be  known  in  the  earth,  and  His  saving  health  among  all 

nations."    And  bo  let  the  one  work  of  the  Redeemed  Church  go  on 
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by  all  agencies  and  iDStrnmentalities  till  the  "  seventh  ano^el  shall 
Bonnd,  and  great  voices  in  heaven  shall  proclaim  that  the  kiDgdom 
of  this  world  has  become  the  kiDgdom  of  oor  Lord  and  His  Christ ; 
and  He  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever*" 


PAPER 

2.  By  Miss  Abbie  B.  Child  (Secretary,  Woman's  Board  of 
Missions,  A.B.C.F.M.). 

Woman's  Work  in  the  Mission-fold.'* 

Woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  may  be  considered  in  nve 
aspects  : — I.  Its  necessity  ;   XL  Its   aims  ;   III.  Its  methods  ;  IV* 
Its  results;  V.  The  present  demands,  and  the  obligations  they  im-| 
pose  on  Christian  women. 

I.  Its  Necessity. 

The  necessity  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission-field  is  shown 

(1)  by   the   condition   and   needs   of   women    in    heathen   lands  • 

(2)  by  their  power  in  the  family ;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  tlieir 
elevation  most  be  brought  about  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Christian  women. 

To  give  a  complete   idea  of  the  condition  of  women  in  lands 
without  the  pure  Gospel  would  necessitate  a  long  and  pitiful  story, 

worotn'i  **^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^^'*^^^  known  to  need  repetition  here.  .  .  . 
iwHtionand  Most  of  thesG  womeu  accept  their  lot  with  a  dulness  and 
altitude,  contented  apathy  that  proves  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  IMissiooary  work  among  them,  but  to  many  who  have  roused  to 
a  eeuse  of  their  burdens  they  have  become  intolerable.  Tliis  is 
specially  true  in  India,  where,  we  are  told,  some  of  the  prisons  are] 
filled  with  husband  murderers,  and  the  graves  with  suicides.  A 
jirayer  offered  by  a  pupil  in  a  Mission  school  in  India  expresses  the 
BOul-loDgings  of  many  of  these  women. 

She  saye,  "  O  Lord,  hear  my  prayer.     For  ages  dark  ignorance  baa  brooded 
over  our  mmds  and  spirits,  like  a  cloud  of  duet  it  rises  and  wrape  us  round;  and 
we  ore  like  prisoners  in  an  old  and  mouldering  house,  choked  and  buried  in  the 
dust  of  custom,  and  we  have  no  strcngtli  to  get  out.     Bruised  and  beaten  w$  i 
are  like  the  dry  huj-ks  of  the  sugar-cane  when  the  sweet  juice  has  been  extracted. ' 
CriminaLs  confined  in  jails  are  happier  than  we.  for  they  know  something  of  Thy 
world.     They  were  not  bom  in  prison,  but  we  nave  not  for  one  day,  no,  not  eveu 
in  our  dreams,  seen  Thy  world,  and  what  we  have  not  seen  we  cannot  tmagine,  , 
To  us  it  J8  nothing  but  a  name  ;  and  not  having  seeu  Thy  world  we  cannot  know  I 
Thee,  its  Maker.     We  have  been  born  in  Ihia  jail ;  we  have  died  here,  and  are 
dying.    O  God  of  mercies,  out  prayer  to  Theo  is  thia,  that  the  cuise  may  b© 
removed  from  the  women  of  India." 

If  work  amoDg  the  women  be  an  important  part  of  Misaionary  effort,, 
what  is  the  bei^t  way  for  it  to  be  done — in  the  onlinary  lines  of  labour,  or 

•  We  regret  exceedingly  the  necessity  for  many  omissions  in  this  able  paper ;  but 
its  length,  like  that  of  many  others,  exceeded  our  limits.  Hence  also  the  need  for 
amaUer  type  to  save  space,  while  giving  as  much  as  possible. — Editob. 
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ly  by  women  1    The  barrier  that  exists  between  the  sexes  in  heathec 
is  well  known*     A  few  -women  may  gather  about  the 

preacher  in  the  bazaars,  a  few  may  wander  into  a  JJ"J_^^e* 
chapel,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  of  the  sterner 
be  a  welcome  visitor  in  their  homes,  or  that  there  can  ever  be  any 
iom  of  intercourse  between  the  teacher  und  the  taught,  A  Missionary, 
fWbo  has  spent  many  years  in  China,  affirms  that  Missionaries  might  laboui 
1  thirty  years  in  a  place,  and  the  women  would  never  hear  of  Jesus.  Wo 
I  must  h^ve  female  agency. 

Another  writes  :— "  Frequently  when  riding  on  the  back  of  an  elephant  through 
the  narrow  streets  of  some  city  in  India,  I  have  kad  glimpses  of  the  females  of 
tbe  ihopkeepera'  families,  who  occupied  the  upper  rooms  of  the  houses,  where 
viadowB  opened  upon  gaUerieu  overhanging  the  streets.  My  elephant  lifted  mo 
to  ft  level  with  this  second  story,  and  as  the  animals  tread  was  noineless,  the 
U4ie§  could  not  V>e  aware  of  my  approach  until  my  profaue  eyea  were  looking 
directly  into  their  sitting  or  eating  room.  Instantly  would  be  beard  a  loud 
tecum,  and  the  very  first  act  wijiild  be  to  hide  their  face.  Sometimes  the  doors 
indthe  windows  would  be  closed  witli  a  slam  and  a  curae  ;  sometimes  the  ready 
TeJ  would  be  hastily  drawn  down,  or  the  frightened  creaturta  would  throw 
Aimselfes  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment  and  cover  their  heads  with  their 
dioddars  on  til  the  infidel  had  passed.'" 

So  strong  i»  this  prejudice,  founded  on  the  strongest  principles  of  a  woman's 
Mtore,  fostered  by  the  custom  of  ceuturiea  and  the  sjicred  tenets  of  her  religion, 
nmry  of  them  would  rather  die  than  permit  the  sanctity  of  the  veil  to  be  violated 
ti  it  not  inevitable  tbat  it  should  prove  a  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the 
tjiprcMch  of  any  but  those  of  her  own  sex  ?  In  view  of  what  baa  been  said, 
nmembering  also  that  the  women  and  children  comprise  two-thirds  of  the 
popalation  of  heathendom,  is  not  woman  s  work  in  the  Mission-Reld  a  necessity  ? 

II.     Its  Aims, 

The  aim  of  this  wonian's  work  we  conceive  to  be  in  heathen  latida — to 
be  used  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  our  Lord,  in  bringing  the  women 
into  His  kingdom,  in  the  creation  of  Clu'ifttian  mothei-s*,  and  as  a  consequenco 
Cliristian  homes,  and  in  tho  providing  a  Christian  edncation  for  their 
daughters.  To  our  fatheis  and  brothers  belong  the  task  of  opening  the 
way  for  the  Gospel,  to  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God, 
to  strike  vigorous  blows  at  the  brains  of  heathendom,  to  supeiinteud  largo 
alacstional  and  evangelistic  enterprises,  to  plant  the  standard  of  the  Crosa 
and  win  many  to  its  side.  To  woman  belongs  the  qniet,  patient  labour  iu 
the  homes  of  the  people,  striving  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  ^vnvos 

"  mothen*.  to  gain  the  love  of  tho  children,  first  to  herself'^^^pjjj'^* 
then  fur  the  Master  whom  she  serves.     While  the  men 
iWke  heavy  blows  at  the  citadel,  women  try  to  undermine  the  stronghold 
<A  heathendom,  all  working  and  waiting  for  the  day  when  our  God  shall 
gire  the  victory. 

In  Chruttian  lands  the  aim  of  woman's  work  is  to  secure,  equip,  and 
send  out  single  women  to  the  vai-ious  Mission -fields,  to  supply  the  needed 
funds,  and  forward,  and  in  every  way  sustain  their  labours  abnL»ad  To  do 
dii»  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the  women  in  the  Cliurches  of  the  needs  of 
tenthea  women,  to  rouse  and  stimulate  a  prayerful  interest  in  them,  and  to 
iffoid  a  channel  for  their  eflbi  ts  in  their  belmlf, 

III.     Its  Methods. 
h  the  Foreign  Jield  the  woman  s  work  resolves  itself  into   two  chio* 

^^iKinments;  a)  Ilie  Evangelistic ;  (2)  The  Educational, 
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WOMBH*B  WOEK  IN  THE  MISBI0N-FI1;LD^(2)  THH  W0BX« 

(1)  The  Eirangelistic  work  consists  mainly  of  personal  effort  with 
wotueii^  either  directly  by  the   Missionary  or  through   native   workers 
trained  for  tho  puipose.     The  first  problem  that  confronts  the  ATissionary, 
is  how  to  overcome  the  accumulations  of  prejudice  and  ignorance 

"*^       '  and  win  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  women  she  longs  to  i        ~ 
To  do  this  every  womanly  ingenuity  ha^  been  taxed  to  its  utmost. 

Day  by  day  these  earnest  Missionaries  seek  out  the  women  in  their 
homes,  and,  plating  the  lever  of  the  Gospel  under  their  feet,  with  tbe 
greatest  patience  and  perseverance  raise  them  from  the  ground  upon  whic 
BO  many  of  them  literally  live.     These  untiring  workers  gather  the  wome 
together  for  religious  meetings.     They  teach  them  to  read  the  Bible,  i 
when  it  is  possible,  gather  them  and  their  children  into  Sunday  schools  ( 
ehnpel  services  ;   they  meet  them  by  the  wayside,  and  win  their  attentio 
by  Gospel  Fu^ngs;  they  pitch  their   tents  in  the  regions   beyond,   in 
shadow  of  a  tamcrind  or  a  banyan  tree,  or  even  of  a  great  rock  in  a  we 
land,  they  gather  little  groups  of  women  about  them  and  proclaim 
good  news. 

Perhaps  the  mo&t  important  part  of  this  evangelical  work  is  the  tr 
ing  and  lahour  of  native  women.     In  the  early  days  it   was   extremeljj 
difficult  to  find  a  woman  of  siiihcient  oge,  dignity  and  piety 
^tf*'d*ten.  ^^^  ^  respoTHsible  an  undei taking.     In  some  cases  they  ei 
enced  hardships  and  contumely  of  every  kind,  but  as  a 
they  have  gi'adually  won  their  way  to  positions  of  honour  and  respect. 

Many  of  the  Bible  women  whom  they  train  are  most  valuable  : 
of  the  Missionaries,  as  one  of  whom  the  Missionary  writes :  *'  She  was  i 
right  hand,  right  eye,  right  ear,  and  tongue."     Another  writes :  •* ' 
women  are  in  many  ways  fitted  to  do  a  work  which  a  foreigner  cannot  do.^ 
Their  salaries  are  smaU,  many  of  them  working  entirely  without  oomp 
Kition,  many  of  them  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and  there  are  sometimes  atter^ 
failures  among  them ;  but  under  all  disadvantages  they  are  a  power  by 
which  the  mighty  uplifting  of  their  countrywomen  is  to  be  accompli.shed. 

(2)  Edvcational  fiport.— The  larger  pai't  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mi?sion-field 
is  in  the  girls'  schools  of  various  kinds.  The  opposition  to  female  education  in 
all  lands  without  a  pure  Gospel  is  well  known.  This  is  gradually  disappeariag, 
although  the  old  objections  aro  often  heard. 

This  educational  work,  aside  from  what  is  done  by  the  Bible  women  from 
house  to  houfio,  may  be  cooHidercd  os  two  divisions.  (1)  The  day 
and  village  schools  ;  (2)  the  boarding  schools.    , 

Of  tho  village  school  a  Missionary  writes,  *'At  tho  foundation  of  all  our 
educational,  andj  to  a  certain  extent,  of  our  Missionary  work,  lie  our  village 
schools.  These  are  the  feeders  of  our  higher  schools,  and  largely  of  our  oongrc- 
gationft  besides  giving  the  firat  impalKc  to  nearly  all  of  those  who  afterwards 
become  MJs,s;ion  agents.  In  many  placew  tho  only  foothold  we  have  in  the  town_ 
is  the  school  :  but  this  in  time  leadH  to  a  congregation  and  a  church.  The  scho 
is  welcomed  everj' where.  Not  so  the  church.  But  if  the  school  is  first  plante 
the  way  is  prcpai  ed  for  a  church. 

Most  of  the  girls'  schools  in  the  villages  and  many  of  the  mixed  ones  are  i 
by  gruduates  from  the  girls'  boar*hng  schools.  These  ^aduatea  often  find  theS 
best  Christian  service  in  their  native  village,  where  they  gather  the  children  to- 
gether to  teach  them  the  first  rudiments  iti  learning  and  of  Christianity. 

It  haa  been  ?aid  that  in  no  jMirt  of  Miswiouary  work  tran  the  immediate  results 

be  ho  plainly  seen  as  in  the  boarding  schools.      To   take  a    girl 

°   ,„^**  "    away  fioni  the  demoralising  Burrouudingn  of  her  home,  and  placo 

her  under  the  constant  influence  of  a  Christian  school,  quickly  brie 

about  a  thorough  tramiformation. 
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In  every  acfaool,  bo  far  as  weknoWj  the  Bible  ia  a  regular  and  prominent  atudy, 
and  the  religious  atmosphere  i»  so  strong  that  it  is  a  rare  exception  that  a  girl 
giadaates  irithout  seeming  a  true  hearted  Christian.  The  special  blessing  on  those 
schools  in  the  way  of  spiritual  quicketiinga  liits  been  very  marked, — Over  and  over 
again  the  Missionary  teacher  has  been  able  to  write  with  fall  heart, — **  We  believe 
that,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  every  girl  in  the  school  has  given  her  ficart  to 
Clu-ist ;  "  and  occasionally  she  can  include  every  one  in  the  number.  A  room  full 
of  girls  weeping  for  their  aina,  and  a  house  full  of  prayer  and  praise  ia  no  un- 
commoD  sight,  neither  is  a  scene  like  the  following.  ^'  After  the  time  of  which  I 
wrote,  when  many  of  the  girls  were  nnder  deep  conviction  of  sin,  there  has  been 
an  uninterrupted  season  of  prayer  and  praise.  The  scenes  among 
the  girls  at  night,  after  the  lessons  of  the  day  were  over,  rival  any-  gfci^^^, 
thin^  I  ever  saw  at  home,  and  are  beyond  description.  After  the 
evening  meal  the  whole  school  was  one  scene  of  rejoicing.  In  one  comer  a  large 
group  of  girls  were  talking  and  praying  with  one  or  two  girls  who  had  not  yet 
coma  into  full  poeseaaion  of  such  joy  and  peace  a«  the  others  knew  they  could 
have.  In  another  place  a  number  of  girls  were  singing,  and  their  songs  would 
now  and  then  be  Lntermpted  by  some  girl  repeating  in  a  clear,  happy  voice,  some 
passages  of  Scripture  ;  then  they  would  begin  again  with  thuir  accompaniment 
of  clapping  handa.  Jost  outside  the  door  was  another  group  of  girls  kneeling  in 
most  perfect  unconcern  or  disregard  of  those  coming  and  going  around  them, 
praying  in  most  earnest  tones  for  a  still  greater  blessing  upon  them  all.  In  still 
another  room  a  company  of  girls  were  crying,  "  More,  more,  more  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  O  Lord ! "  In  short,  the  whole  number  of  girls  had  given  themselves 
completely  up  to  this  one  thing.  Like  all  orientals,  these  children  are  excit- 
able ;  but  with  all  the  excitement,  I  know  there  is  depth  and  strength  to  their 
oonvictiona.'' 

Miscdlanewia  Work. — The  miBcellniieous  work  done  by  woman  in  the 
Mission-field  deserves  a  special  notice.  A  most  important  item  is  that  of 
touring  where  the  Missionarieii  visit  the  out-stationa,  where  the  school 
graduates  are  at  work  as  teachers,  Bible  women,  and  wives  of  native 
pastors,  advising,  encouraging,  and  assisting  them  in  their  labours  as 
necessity  requires.  In  some  places  also  the  lady  Missionaries  have  made  a 
b^;inning  in  city  Mission  work.  A  few  coflTee  houses  have  been  established, 
many  tracte  distributed,  and  small  libraries  started. 

The  lady  Miasionariea  have  also  entered  the  domain  of  literature  to  a  certain 
extent,  translating  children's  books  and  text-books  and  issuing  juvenile  papers. 
The  largest  undertaking  of  this  line  of  which  we  are  informed  is  a  Christian 
Zenana  paper  cared  for  by  the  representatives  of  the  Women's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  j.^^^ 
State*.  It  is  issued  fortnightly  in  four  dialects, — Urdu,  Hindi,  '"'Jy'**'  ■ 
Bengali,  and  Tamil ;  and  it  iii  estimated  that  it  is  i-ead  by  thousands  of  women  in 
the  Zenanas,  the  printed  page  reaching  where  no  Missionary's  voice  can  penetrate. 

An  important  adjunct  to  all  Missionary  effort  and  one  gradually  assuming 
the  proportions  of  a  department  by  itself  is  woman's  medical  work.  Access  Ui 
the  humbler  classes,  especially  the  women  of  the  villages  and  interior  cities,  ia 
often  accompanied  in  the  cise  of  the  ordinary  Slissionary,  with  rudeness  and 
insults,  but  if  the  \tn\y  Missionary  is  known  to  be  a  physician  she  finds 
universally  a  prompt  and  cordial  welcome,  and  has  unparalleled  opportunity  to 
speak  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

IV. — Its  Results. 

In  HeaJtIten  Lcmds, — Of  the  results  of  all  this  labour  abroad  who  can 
tell  ^  The  power  set  in  motion  by  one  redeemed  soul  only  eternity  can 
reveaL     Ajnoug  the  visible  results  w^e  find  individuals  and  families  rising  to 
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a  better  Ufe  id  every-day  affairs.      We  find  cleanliness  and  order  replacing 
filth  and  confusion  ;  modest  home  with  many  civilised  comforts, 
LtoSaoeS    ^^^  decent  dress  instead  of  the  miserable  hut«  and  half-ckd  con- 
dition of  other  days.     Husbands  have  learned  to  look  upon  their 
wives  with  affeution  and  respect,  and  the  mutual  burdens  are  more  cfjually 
shared.     Daughters  and  sisters  are  not  scorned  and  blamed  because  tliey 
dared  to  come  at  all,  but  are  acknowledged  as  the  possessors  of  minds  and 
souls,  the   equals   of  their  brothers.     In   short,   the   marriage   rite   and 
relation   begins    to   be   regarded   as   sacred,   and   the   family    becomes  a 
Christian  organisation. 

Another  blessed  result  ia,  that  in  many  places  the  apathy  of  the  women  them- 
selves is  broken.  They  are  becoming  restless  under  their  thraldom,  and  long 
for  bettor  things.  They  are  beginning  to  know  what  it  is  to  hnvo  a  hope 
for  the  future.  They  are  gaining  the  desire  and  the  power  to  bring  their 
dreary  misery,  so  long  dumb  and  hopeless,  to  the  light  of  day.  They  have 
.  invited  us  to  look  into  these  homes,  and  our  first  impulse  ia  to  shrink 

Hopeiaapixftd.  ^^^^^  gj^jjj  ^^  heart ;  our  next  is  to  share  our  inaumerable  blessings 
with  them. 

But  beat  of  all  results,  the  aim  of  all  the  varied  labour,  are  the  redeemed  souls 
that  are  daily  coming  up  out  of  every  kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation 
to  whom  our  Lord  has  permitted  those  joung  Lidies  to  tell  the  power  of  His  love. 
In  Chrislian  £a7ids. — The  result  in  general  i&  a  widespread  move- 
ment to  pi-omote  the  intereists  of  Foreign  Mission  work  among  the  women 
in  the  Churches.  The  special  eflbit  and  co-operation  of  women  in  Foreign 
Missionary  woik  is  no  new  thing,  Our  motheiii  and  gruiidmothers  laid  the 
foundation,  upon  which  we  find  it  comparatively  easy  tnc*  build.  There 
came  a  time,  however,  when  it  was  to  assume  a  more  definite,  tangible 
^hape.  As  the  nineteenth  il^entury  approached  its  meridian,  there  were 
two  contemporaneous  movements.  The  Missionaries  in  the  Foreign  field 
began  to  see  signs  of  awakening  among  the  women  around  them, 
^•°*°**?"""  and  hent  oppeals  for  help  to  enable  them  to  embrace  the  many 
opportunities  opening  before  them.  With  our  God  the  work 
rnd  the  workers  are  never  far  apait.  In  this  instance  they  came  together, 
i  nd  there  Fpmng  up  the  various  Women's  Missionary  Societies  in  Great 
Kiitain  and  America.  The  fiist  in  America  was  the  Woman's  Union 
Missionary  Society.  The  first  denominational  Boai'd  was  the  Woman's 
lioard  of  Missions,  working  in  connection  with  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Misi^ions. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  this  corporation  is  to  collect,  receive,  and  hold 
money  given  by  voluntary  contributions,  donations,  bequests,  or  otherwise,  to 
bo  exclusively  expended  in  sending  out  and  supporting  such  unmarried  femaks 
as  the  Prudentinl  Committee  of  tho  Ameiican  Board  of  Commis^sioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  shall,  under  the  recommendation  of  the  Beard 
^"wiOwca'   ^*^  Directorsof  ihiscorpoi-ation,  designateand  appoint  as  Assistant 
Mis^onaries  and  Teachers  for  the  Chriatianisaticn  of  women 
in  foreign  lands;  and  for  the  support  of  such  other  Female  Missionaiies 
^  or  native  female  helpers  in  the  Mi^^sionary  work  as  may  be  i^elected  by  the 

'  '''oard  of  Directors,  with  the  approbation  of  the  said  Prudentinl  Committee, 

LThis  is  further  explained  by  the  Rev.  N.  G.  Clark,  D.D.  (Senior  Secre- 
y  of  the  A.B.C.F.M.),  as  follows: — '*The  work  sustained  by  the  Woman's 
ards*in  the  foreign  field,  in  its  general  scope  and  in  all  its  details,  is  under 
•  There  are  now  thi-ee  Womjiu's  Boaitls,  seimratcd  for  geographical  reasons,  coanected 
iUi  this  Hoard, 
I 
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Iho  direction  of  the  Prudential  Cammitt^^e  of  the  American  Board.  Appro- 
priations are  made,  Missionaries  appointed,  sent  out  and  located,  and  their 
labours  supervised  by  the  Committee,  precisely  as  ia  other  departments. 
Efforts  made  for  the  social  and  moral  elevation  of  women  in  tho  Mission- 
fields,  are  thus  made  to  harmonise  with  the  general  work,  and  to  constitute 
an  integral  and  most  necessary  part  of  it.  There  is  everywhere  tha 
heartiest  mutual  co-operation." 

It  is  the  confirmed  opinion  of  the  moat  experienced  workers,  both  men 
'.  women,  that  for  harmony  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  economy,  for 
and  efficiency  of  laboar,  the  woman's  work  should  be  a  part  of  the 
•stablished  organisation. 

Among  the  indirect  results  of  this  work  are  the  benefits  to  Chrutian  women. 
'  God  thought  of  us  ai  well  as  heathen  women  when  He  called  iia  to  this  work," 
thought  that  finds  a  ready  respoa«to  in   many  heart«i.     The 

"lipis  formed,  the  dull  lives  quickeoed,  the  development  of  tr««   u. 

nown  powers  of  spiritual  life  are  a  part  of  the  hundred-fold  reward. 
In  this  way,  **  with  many  hands  and  one  heart,'*  this  woman's  work  is  carried 
on.  With  no  wrench  from  the  sweet  home  tie^  and  family  life,  so  dear  to  every 
true  woman,  one  here  and  another  there  has  responded  to  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  call  of  her  Lord,  and  has  taken  her  place  in  tha  work,  fulfilling  the  prophecy, 
**  The  Lord  gave  the  Word,  and  the  women  that  publish  it  are  an  host." 

V,  Present  Demantjs  and  Obligationb. 

The  work  for  women  in  the  foreign  fields  has  increased  fully  fivefold 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  this  increase  could  be  doubled  at  tho 
present  moment,  if  there  were  tho  women  to  enter  the  places  waiting  for 
them  and  the  means  to  send  them.  From  Japan  wo  hour  that  *'  tho  girls' 
schools  are  everyone  of  them  powerful  influences  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
and  that  the  feeling  is  so  strong  in  favour  of  Christian  education  for  girla  1 

t  the  prominent  men  are  urging  Miiwionariiea  to  lay  aside  their  direcT> 
_  'angelical  labours  to  take  up  this  branch  of  work  as  offering  a  most 
■ncressful  method  of  propagating  Christianity." 

From  China  comes  an  appe;d  to  the  women  of  England  and  America  for  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  hidy  Missionaries,  "so  as  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
pressing  wants  of  the  work  among  native  Christian  women  and  girls^  and  ainon-^ 
the  heathen  female  popuLitiou."  In  India  there  \&  an  opportunity  never  known- 
before  to  help  millions  of  women  m  their  heroic  struggle  to  throw  off 
the  bondage  that  so  cruelly  oppresses  them.  In  tho  furktsli  Empire  ^^  "^^ 
the  schools  need  our  special  support  now  that  the  Government,  terrified  at  their 
success  and  influence,  is  endeitvouriiig,  uselessly  we  hope,  to  close  them  at  least 
to  all  Moslem!*.  Africa  is  open,  and  tho  evils  of  civilisation  are  entering  this 
new  field  with  terrible  rapidity.  Everywhere  tho  cause  demands  the  whole 
force  of  the  Christian  Church,  tho  men,  the  women,  and  the  children  in  it,  to 
carry  it  on  to  a  triumphant  conBuramation, 

lliL3  is  a  brief,  meagre  outline  of  woman's  work  in  the  Mission -field. 
Whatever  of  success  has  been  achieved  has  been  in  one  way.    Con.iciousucis3 
tf  utter  inability  to  cope  with  so  great  an  un<lertaking  has  sent 
she  workers  to  the  fo(jt  of  the  Cross,  there  to  wait  for  help  and       f^^**' "' 
guidance  in  every  step  of  tho  way.     Whenever  there  has  been 
wandeiing  from  this  place  there  have  boen  mistakes  and  failuras. 

In  one  of  the  smaller  college  observatories  in  the  United  States,  at 
nine  o'clock  on  every  clear  night,  there  stands  a  solitary  woman,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  stars,  watching  for  tho  crossing  of  a  certain  star  over  tho 
hair  lines  on  a  telescopic  lens.    Through  the  telegraphic  instrument  by  her 
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tdde,  the  mean  time,  as  indicated  by  the  stars,  is  given  to  all  the 
stations  within  a  radius  of  many  miles.  The  announcement  of  the  coirect 
time  is  pa^^sed  on  from  one  to  anotlier,  till  it  reaches  the  city  time 
stations,  the  railways,  the  shops,  the  offices,  the  maaiifactorit-a, 
Aa  iilttttiUiAa.  ^jj^  homes,  the  schools,  the  gatherings  of  people  for  wha  _ 
ever  purpose,  in  hundreds  of  places.  So  it  happens  that  the  touch  of  one^ 
woman's  hand  controls  the  deeds  of  thonsandu  of  people;  not  of  her 
own  wit  or  wisdom,  hut  because  her  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the  stars.  TL© 
moment  her  gaze  faltei'S  her  power  is  lost. 

So  it  is  in  our  ]Vli:i5iunary  work.  So  long  as  our  eyes  are  lixed  on  the  RcK^t 
and  OlTspnng  of  David, — the  bright  and  morning  Star, — we  may  go  with- 
out fear  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  The  iostaut  our  eyes  wander 
to  lower  thini^  we  gi-ope  in  the  darkness.  May  we  never  lose  this 
guidance,  till  the  prophecy,  written  on  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London, 
be  fulfilled  :  **  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof," 

The  Chflinnaa:  Chrifitian  friends, — I  have  always  entertained  the 
opinion  that  the  office  of  a  chairman  is  to  introduce  the  speakers^  to 
keep  order  in  the  meeting,  and  to  facilitate  the  good  results  at  which 
the  meeting  aims;  and  1  do  not  think  that  if  I  had  taken  up  the  time 
which  has  been  occupied  by  these  admirable  Papers  I  should  have 
done  anything  to  advance  the  real  interests  for  which  the  meeting 
IB  convened.  If  I  am,  as  I  believe,  the  first  Canadian  to  open  his 
montli  in  this  Conference,  I  am  happy  that  it  should  be  in  connection 
with  p>residing  over  a  meeting  which  is  to  consider  the  women's  work. 
I  think  that  all  who  were  (jresent  yesterday,  and  who  listened  to_ 
the  addresses  which  were  given  to  ns  then  by  Christian  womer 

1  all  who  have  been  present  this  morning,  must  have  felt  hoi 
admirably  women  are  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  making  knovvj 
the  Gospel,  and  what  a  reserve  power  the  Churches  have  in  stot 

Ouadk  which  to  the  present  time,  has  scarcely  been  called  int 
ftbiorbediffl  operation.  I  may  say  that  in  Canada  we  have  not  done 
EomeHuiiou,  ygjy  much  ill  Foreign  Mission  work.  Our  Home  Mission 
work  is  80  vast,  and  so  rapidly  developing,  that  it  has  greatly  taxed 
our  energiea  ;  bnt  I  am  glad  to  say  that  something  has  been  done 
to  advance  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions.  I  have  myself  been  con- 
nected with  Foreign  Mission  work  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
if  I  thought  that  anything  I  had  to  say  would  really  promote  the 
best  interests  of  this  meeting  I  should  be  delighted  to  speak  at 
any  length  in  connection  with  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the 
beathen. 

I  want  to  aay,  however,  that  in  the  branch  of  the  Church  to  which  I  belong, 

we  have  about  twenty- three  ordained  Mission nries  in  our  various  Foreign 

fields,  including  those  bow   under  conimissiou  to  go  out,     la  that  section  of 

the  Church — I  had  the  honour,  I  believe,  of  taking  the  initiative  in  the  matter 

—we  organised,  twelve  years   ago  or  mere,  a  Women's  Foreign 

^*w^^^'i^  Missionary  Society  in  the  western  section  of  Canada.      Now  I  can- 

»i^^.'      not  say  very  much  about  the  work  in  tlio  Foreign  fieldsj  which  is 

the  special  subject  of  to-day'e  Conference  -  but  I  can  Bay  this,  that 

the  reflex  influence  of  the  Women's  Foreigii  Missionary  Society,  its  monthly 

prayet-meetings,  itu  diffusion  of  Missionary  iatelligeace,  its  petBoiial  eacounge- 
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;  in  MiflaionAX^  effort — the  effect  of  that  througliout  oar  Giinadian  Cbarches 
lias  been  very  manifest.     I  think  we  have  received  aa  immense  blessing  at  home. 
I  know  that  there  is  now  a  stite  of  things  very  different  from  what  there 
was  twelve  years  ago.     I  was  then  the  convener  of  our  Foreign  Missionary 
Cominittee,  and  often  found  it  very  diiEeult  to  secure  labourers  to  go  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  field,  either  male  or  female.    At  the  present  time  wo  are 
not  able,  from  lack  of  funds,  to  send  one-third  of  the  men  or  women  who  are 
prepared  to  offer  themfselves  to  go  out  and  labour  for  Christ.     In 
the  Theological  College  of  which  I  am  a  professor,  the  graduating    Theoioffioil 
class  last   )'ear  waa  a  considerable  one  and  more  than  half  of  the    ToluxftonLB 
membeir  of  that  class  are  prepared  at  any  time  to  go  to  the  heathen   f„  Mi^aiouM, 
aa  soon  as  the  Church  Ih  ready  to  send  them.     And  I  may  say  that 
we  hare  offers  upon  offers  of  young  men  of  ability  and  consecration  who  are 
piepare<l  to  go  forth  and  labour  in  the  Foreign  Mission-field.    Now,  I  do  think 
that  it  L»  of  the  utmost  importance  for  ua  in  this  Conference,  gathered  aa  wo 
are  from  every  part  of  the  world,  to  learn  something  about  the  way  in  which 
this  great  work,  to  which  our  women  are  directing  their  energies,  may  be  best 
advanced  in  the  heathen  field,  and  that  is  the  special  matter  we  have  met 
thia  morning  to  consider. 


DISCUSSION. 

Wn.  P.   J.   Coppin  (Woman's    African    Methodist    Episcopal    Mite 
Missionary  Society,  U.S.A.)  ;  Sometimes  when  a  thought  comes  upper- 
most it  is  better  to  get  it  out  of  the  way  as  it  may  be  very  troublesome 
afterwards.     Now  with  reference  to  what  we  have  heard  thia  mormEg  I 
wisli  to  say  this.    I  think  there  is  nothing,  in  the  law  of  God's 
universe,  that  was  made  without  having  ample  space  to  move    ^^*,^,^ 
in,  without  trenching  upon  ita  neighbour's  domain;  and  it  may 
very  well  be  said  of  women  that  while  they  are  and  were  created  second, 
they  not  only  were  created  with  a  body  but  they  were  created  also  with  a 
hfiad,  and  they  are  responsible  therefore  to  decide  in  certain  matters  and  to 
QBe  Uieir  own  judgment. 

It  is  also  very  true,  as  I  will  certainly  aay,  that  fools  often  rush  in  where  angelg 
fear  to  tread  ;  but  then  I  question  as  to  whether  all  the  fools  are  confined  to  the 
feminine  gender.     Ladies  and  gentlemen,  time  is  very  brief  indeed,  and  I  am 
overwhelmed   with  the  thoughts  of  looking  upon   Enghsh  people  and  upon 
English   faces — the  historic  land  of  liberty.     No   one  here    can 
understand  how  the  women  occupying  the  great  seaboard  yonder^^"*™^*"^' 
have  looked  upon  this  land — those  who,  like  myself,  bear  the  yoke    4^4™^!^!* 
with  them.     Now  there  are  in  the  United  States,  distributed  among 
eleven  of  the  former  Southern  States,  over  eight  millions  of  my  people.     Of  these 
three  millions  are  women,  and  those  three  millions  whom  the  Lord  God  in  His 
inscrntable  providence  has  seen  fit  to  pass  through  a  hard  school!,  distributed  as 
I  aay  along  there,  and  very  nearly  in  tlie  majority, — they  send  greetings  here 
to-day,   and   wish  me   to  speak    about   what    their   feeEng    is   towards    Uie 
Christianisation  of  the  coloured  races  of  the  earth.    You  will  not,  I  am  surOi 
deny  us  the  very  peculiar  interest,  as  I  say,  in  the  ChristianlKation  , 

of  all  races.    These  poor  women,  less  than  a  decade  out  of  slavery,        I^j^Jl^ 
established  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  have  their  Foreign 
Missionaries  in   the   Island   of  Hayti,   in  San  Domiugo,  in   Trinidad,   in  St. 
Thomas,  and  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    They  have  not  a 
whole  loaf  to  share  a%  we  all  know,  they  have  not  even  a  half -loaf  to  sh 
their  sisters  and  brothers  in  foreign  lands.    They  have  but  a  crust  •  1 
they  are,  they  sent  me  here, — threw  millions  of  those  women  sentm* 
miles, — to   sav   to   all  who  are   hero  assembled  that  their  ^ 
Worki  and  that  they  intend  to  devote  not  only  what  little  they 
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of  resources  to  sustain  their  MiBsionariea  in  those  lands,  but  they  are  prepared 

to  give  tbemaelTes.     How  I  wanted  yesterday  to  aay,  as  Mr.  Guinness  spoke  oE 

Africa,  what  wonderful  transmutations  under  God's  Providence 

Goi'i  puiTpcM  ijaye  been  taking  place  amongst  these  people,  and  what  a  ilissionary 


tBtlATOMnt  ^V^^^^  has  been  developed  amongst  them.     The  problem,  bow  to 
reach  the  coloured  people  on  the  Western  Coast,  has  been  for  years 


I 


one  which  civilised  nations  hare  been  unable  to  unravel,  but  He  in  His  own  time 

will  make  it  plain.    Wlio  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  these  things  ?  and 

ot  we  have  been  hampered  on  all  sides  by  presupposed  ideas  of  what  was  meant 

jy  the  enslavement  of  all  these  people.    Now  let  me  say  something  about  them. 

'f  he  spint  of  Missionaries,  the  spirit  of  [Mission  work,  is  the  spirit  of  sharing  all 

that  we  liave.     Those  to  whom  God  gives  intelligence  and  wealth  He  gave  it 

aimply  that   it  might  be  shared.    Bid  He  give  you  more  intelligence  than 

another  ?  then  He  gave  aome  one  else  le&s,  and  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  use  it  to 

help  that  one  who  has  not  so  much  as  you.    Did  He  make  you  rich  1  then  He  has 

made  another  poor,  and  the  greatest  of  blessings  and  the  truest 

^orriftfc      happiness  is  to  share  iill  that  you  have  with  those  who  need  it 

^^'      But  if  not  from  the  grace  and  blessedness,  I  do  think  from  the 

Tery  necessity  of  the  fact  that  all  history  teaches  that  those  who  have  b&d  more 

light  from  God,  or  more  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  who  have  not  shared 

it  with  those  about  them,  they  have  had  every  bit  taken  away  from  them  as  you 

very  well  know  ;  and  the  Li^ht  passed  on  and  on  and  on  through  the  Eastern 

countries,  westward,  until  it  beamed  equally  on  all  men  as  the  Lord  God 

intended  that  it  shoold  do. 

Mri,  James  Watson  ( Woman's  Foreign  Mission  ary  Society  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada):  Dear  Christian  friends, — I  am  not 
aecustomed  to  speak  in  audiences  like  this,  but  I  am  appointed  by  our 
Woman's  Board   of   Foreign    Missions   of  the   Presbyterian   Cliurch,    in       j 

Western  Canada,  to  represent  them,  and  to  bring  from  them 
^^^•J2*^  moBt  hearty  greetings  to  all  workers  for  our  dear  Ijord,  who  hath       j 

so  honoured  ua  in  this  our  day,  hy  giving  woman  a  large  shar© 
in  the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  We,  from  Canada,  rejoice  with  our 
BiKters  in  England,  America,  and  other  countries,  in  the  opportunity  given 
us  to  meet,  to  hear  from  each  other's  Hps  what  the  Lord  is  doing  for  uft,  and 
for  the  heathen  around  us  and  abroad.  When  we  each  return  to  our  homep, 
may  we  cariy  back  with  us  from  thiii  Conference  such  a  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  that  nations  may  be  bom  in  a  day,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  given  to  us  by  our  Lord,  "Ank,  and  ye  f«hall  receive/*  We  ask 
the  Lord  from  these  meetings  to  give  us  scores  of  Cliristian  men  and  women 
to  go  into  every  part  of  the  world  to  evangelise  it  to  His  glory.  We  who 
tairyat  home  divide  the  spoil.  It  ia  o«r  joy  as  well  iv^  duty  to  uphold 
our  sisters  who  are  woikiiig  in  heathen  lands  in  constant  prayer.  Our 
Woman'a  Board  was  formed  in   1876,   twelve  years   ago,   by   Profes^r 

MacLaren  and  Mrs.  MacLaren,  who  are  here  to-day.  Tlvere 
KiSowl^*  ^^"^  present  only  forty  women,  but  all  filled  with  love  for  the 

'  Master, — all  praying  for  the  Spirit's  abiding  prenence  and  I 
guiding  power,  that  this  new  work,  which  the  Lord  had  laid  before  them^  | 
diould  be  undertaken  only  for  Hih  glory,  | 

At  this  day,  looking  back  on  the  past  twelve  years,  we  can  say  with  all       j 
reverence  and  humility  tliat  the  Lord  hath  showere«l  rich  blessings  on  na,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  that  meeting.     We  had  at  first  only  between  three  to       ' 
five   hundred   meml>ers.     They  gave   at   the  end   of    the  first   year    |1,0(X),       | 
equal  to  £250  sterling,  and  this  twelfth  year  we  have  sent  £5,250  sterling  to  the 
UiBsion-field.     Five  ladies  are  in  the  Mission-field,  working  in  Geatral  ludia^ 
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t^o  of  whom  are  Medical  Missionaries  ;  oae,  Misa  Oliver,  having  gone  to 
Cashmere  last  summer  for  her  health,  through  the  grace  of  God  was  able  to  cure 
the  M&harftjah  B  wife,  and  we  trust  abo  to  sow  good  seed  for  the  Master  there, 
as  the  Maharanee  has  requested  that  she  ahotild  remain  there  aa  Court  Phj'sician. 
Our  Woman's  Board  also  supports  Mission  Schools  in  Formosa,  Trinidad,  and  the 
New  Hebrides,  with  many  Missions  among  our  own  North-west  Indians,  who 
"Want  much  done  for  them,  as  they,  too,  live  in  deep  »oul-darkneBS  and  sin.  Oar 
French  evangelisation  forms  also  a  port  of  our  work.  We  tliank  this  Committee 
tao«t  heartily  for  inviting  us  to  attend  this  great  Conference,  the  influence  of 
which  will  redound  to  the  glory  of  God. 

Miss  Anderson  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Nusseerabad,  Eaj- 
putuna)  :  One  of  the  points  down  here  for  discussion  to-day  Ib:  "  Should 
secular  instruction  ever  be  given  in  homes,  by  the  Missionary  agent, 
without  Bible  teaching  1"  ("Never.")  That  is  just  wha*  I  was  going  to 
say  most  emphatically, — never  !  If  we  leave  our  home  and  j^^  jagtruotioa 
friends  and  go  away  to  a  foreign  country,  is  it  not  that  we  may  without 
take  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  that  foreign  **»*Bibl». 
land?  I  do  not  despise  education.  I  would  never  say  a  word  against 
education  in  Zenanas  or  schools,  kut  I  do  say  that  it  is  a  means^  a  worthy 
meaos,  but  still  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  the  end  is  that  the  women  in 
the  Zenanas  and  the  girls  in  the  schools  may  be  bioughfc  to  know  the  Lord 
Jasus  Christ  and  what  He  has  done  for  them.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
woman  can  go  and  be  a  Zenana  Missionary  without  teaching  the  Bible. 
Secular  instruction  is  good.  I  know  aome  Zenana  teachers  say;  '*0uly 
teach  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the  Bible."  I  do  not  say  that,  but  I  do 
Bay :  "  Teach  the  Bible  along  with  other  things." 

Hiss  Jissie  Philip  (L.M.S.,  from  Pekin) :  Mr.  Chainnan,  ladies,  and 
gentlemen, — It  is  not  on  account  of  long  or  successful  service  that  I 
venture  before  you  now^  but  simply  as  having  been  in  the  foreign  field, 
and  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  %'arious  forms  of  work  there,  I  feel 
impelled  to  .^peak  upon  one  or  two  points. 

One  point  touched  upon  is  the  interest  and  success  of  itinerary  work.  Of 
this  I  h.ad  a  slight  pci-sonal  experience,  and  can  testify  to  its  valuu  among  the 
country  etations.  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  where  no  foreign  . 
lady  had  been  before  quite  alone,  and  I  received  a  warm  welcoiue  i^^JT^o^ui! 
and  generous  hospitality.  The  women  showed  a  willingness  to 
listen.  They  said  to  me,  '*  We  can  get  near  to  our  lady  teacher.  We  cannot 
come  so  near  the  gentlemen  when  they  come,  but  we  can  come  close  to  you  ;  we 
can  hold  your  hands,  and  we  can  learn  from  you  in  a  way  wo  never  dare  learn 
from  our  gentlemen  teachers." 

Next  I  would  tell  you  before  going  out  I  availed  myself  of  some  oppor^ 
tanities  of  gaining  some  insight  into  Medical  work,  but  I  only  wish  I  had  learned 
a  great  deal  more.  Hundreds  of  people  came  to  mo  for  help,  and  what  little 
help  I  could  give  I  gladly  gave.  I  found  it  always  the  road  to  their  hearts 
and  homes,  such  a»  perhaps  nothing  else  would  have  been,  and  now  my  longing 
is  to  have  fuller  Meaical  training  before  I  go  back,  and  I  can  only  _ 
urge  it  up^on  ladies  who  are  thinking  of  goiug  out  tbat  they  should  medi^^ taiiniM. 
take,  if  po.-*sible,  full  Medical  training,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  most 
necessary.  Before  I  went  out  it  was  a  great  longing  of  mine  to  be  able  to  go 
independently.  This  was  not  within  my  power,  but  since  I  have  worked  out 
in  Gnina,  I  only  wonder  that  ladies  qualified  by  education  and  health  and  with 
means  of  their  own  do  not  devote  themaelvea  more  often  to  thb  work. 

Hiss  Maim  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  W^omen's  Miasionary  Asso- 
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riation) :   One  of  the  eubjects  on  the  Paper  this  moming  is,  "Trfdning 

Schools  and  Homes  for  Native  Female  Teachers  and  Bible 
"^""^Jm?^"  Women."     I  am  one  of  the  many  who  believe  that  if  heathen 

peoples  are  to  be  won  for  Christ,  it  must  be  done  largely  through 
a  trained  native  agency.  Ladies  who  go  out  to  heathen  lands  wiU  be  doing 
work,  perhaps  the  most  far  reaching  in  its  results,  by  devoting  a  large 
portion  of  their  time  to  training  some  of  the  natives,  in  order  that  they 
may  go  out  and  teach  their  Christian  and  heathen  sisters  both  by  word 
and  example.  The  advantages  of  eniploying  native  agents  was  touched 
upon  by  Jli^s  Child  in  her  adniimblo  Paper. 

I  would  like  to  mention  three  advantages  that  natives  have  over  foreigners. 
In   the   first    place   tliey  have  the  self-evident    advantage    of  speaking   om   a 

native  to  natives.  We  can  acquire  a  language  after  a  great  deal 
naSf wwkerV. ''^  Btudy,  but  still  we  always  speak  to  the  people  as  foreigners. 

We  never  have  that  advantage.  And  then  they  are  working  in 
their  own  climate.  In  South  China,  which  I  know  bestj  during  tlie  hottest 
months  of  the  year,  it  jb  quite  impossible  for  the  lady  Foreign  Missionary  to  go 
into  the  country,  hut  the  natives  are  able  to  work  as  well  in  the  aummer  timu  as 
in  the  cooler  eeason.  They  have  one  advantage  which  we  can  never  hope 
possess,  that  ia  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  people  ;  they  know  how  they  I 
at  things  ;  they  know  what  their  own  ignorance  was,  and  they  are  able  to  i 
their  illustrations  to  the  rniiid  of  the  people,  and  to  drive  the  nii'  home.  Theiv 
IB  another  thing  which  might  be  referred  to,  and  that  is  the  zeal  iind  earnestm 
of  true  converts  from  heathenism  ;  they  all  become  MiAsiooariea,  because  they 
cannot  keep  the  good  news  to  tbemselvea,  and  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  this 
and  train  these  natives  and  send  them  out  as  Missionaries  among  their  own 
people.  The  Medical  work  has  been  referred  to  again  and  again,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  department  of  work  ;  hut  it  aecma  to  me  a 
very  large  projiortion  of  the  highest  results  of  this  work  are  lost,  or  will  be  lost 
as  far  as  the  visible  Church  is  concerned,  unless  these  patients  are  followed  up 
into  their  own  homes.  It  is  one  thing  to  profess  to  be  a  Christian  in  a  hospital 
where  there  is  everything  to  help  you.  and  quite  another  thing  to  go  away  into 
a  distant  town  or  viliiige,  where  perhaps  no  one  else  has  ever  heard  of  the  one 
true  and  living  God,  and  there  hear  witness  to  this  strange  religion  about  which 

your  neighbours  have  never  heard.     You  can  readily  understand 
TOip»thy!    ^'-'^  much  some  of  tliese  poor  people  would  be  helped  by  a  visit 

from  one  or  two  native  Christian  women  who  could  live  with  them 
in  their  own  homes,  and  sympathise  with  them  in  their  difficulties,  because  they 
have  passed  throx.^!'  them  themselves  ;  who  could  strengthen  them  in  times  of 
j>ei'&ecution,  and  could  tell  them,  not  of  a  foreign  religion,  but  of  a  God  whom 
they  know,  and  of  a  Saviour  who  died  for  them.  We  hcwu-d  yesterday  of  schools 
in  which  numbers  of  children  have  been  trained  for  five  or  six  years,  who  are 
afterwards  lost  sight  of.  That  would  not  he  if  there  were  native  agents  who 
could  follow  up  these  children  in  their  own  homes  and  help  them,  for  they 
need  the  help  4is  much  j^erhaps  as  hospital  patients  do.  I  think  Mission  .Citations 
are  not  compk'tely  equipped  unless  they  have  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
trained  native  Bible  wonjcn,  who  can  follow  the  patients  and  the  children  into 
their  own  homes,  and  help  them  in  their  daily  life. 
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Mrs.  G.  W.  Clarke  (China  Inland  Mission)  :  Dear  friends, — I  am  vi 
glad,  indeed,  this  inorning»  to  have  just  a  minute  or  two  to  speak^  becausej 
I  do  want  to  plead  for  some  more  helpers  in  the  great  land  of  China.     I 
have  just  come  back  from  the  borders  of  Mongolia,  three  days'  di^>tanc^e 
.    tu  1.  beyond  the  Great  Wall,  where  I  was  quite  alone,  the  only 

1.  MlitiiT  work,     "^  ,.  TIT      1     J  J.       'A'  jt         i      - 

woman  tor  over  a  year      We  had  opportunities  of  entering 
houses  uid  of  getting  to  the  vOlageSj  but  I  wanted  more  help,  and  I  come 
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thu  moming  to  ask  if  we  GAimot  get  some.  Above  all  I  would  Hko  Medical 
ladies^ — fully  qualified  Medical  ladies.  Last  year  I  had  a  very  eerioua  iU, 
ness,  and  owe  my  life  to  the  skill  and  kindness  of  an  American  lady  there. 
Such  is  my  experience  of  American  lady  doctors  in  China. 

That  lady  spared  no  pains  in  her  qualification,  tellmg  me  that  after  she  got 
lier  fall  diploma  she  went  for  six  years'  further  study— making  ten  years'  study 
ia-4nd  the  gift  so  offered  to  the  Lord  was  no  mean  one.  She  is  a  most  splendid 
worker,  and  has  charge  of  an  opium  refuge  ;  I  have  seen  her  marshal  twenty  meo 
into  her  service  on  a  Sunday  moming,  and  every  one  of  them  obey  her  like  a 
ebild.  In  addition  to  that  she  has  a  dispensary  and  a  large  number  of  patientk, 
afanost  daily  ;  she  also  teachet;  women  to  read.  She  has  taught  about  sixteen 
women  in  two  years  to  read  the  New  Teatamcntj  and  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
are  members  of  the  Church,  many  going  out  without  any  money  given  to  them 
to  preach  in  the  villages  to  their  siaters.  I  want  this  moming  to  know  if  we 
cannot  have  some  English  ladies  medically  qnalified  to  go  out ;  if  -  ^ , 
not,  those  that  do  go  I  would  strongly  advine  to  get  all  the  Medical  jj^^jj^rvT*' 
knowledge  they  possibly  can  before  they  ga  You  are  compelled,  in 
ft  certain  sense,  if  yon  get  into  isolated  places,  such  as  I  was  in,  to  use  medicines  ; 
if  you  are  a  quack,  never  mind :  do  the  best  you  cun.  Nobody  admires  fully 
qualified  ladies  and  gentlemen  more  than  I  do  ;  but  aupposim^j  you  are  placed  aa 
I  was — nine  days  and  a  half  I  had  to  travel  to  get  medical  help  in  one  direction^ 
thirty  in  another,  and  if  I  had  gone  south  seventeen  days.  When  you  are 
situated  like  that  you  are  glad  to  do  something  for  the  poor  people  around  you, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  give  a  httle  ointment,  or  lotion,  or  a  plaster.  Something 
has  been  said  about  touring.  Well,  I  had  a  little  of  that  for  three  or  four  years, 
■nd  I  enjoyed  it  more  than  I  can  tell  you,  I  had  a  donkey — for,  of  course,  I 
could  not  go  without  it — and  I  had  a  little  basket  which  contained  a  concertina 
in  the  middle  (because  the  Chinese  like  to  be  taught  a  little  sing* 
ing)  ;  on  one  side  I  had  my  Bible  and  Christian  tracts,  aad  on  the  pf^^l 
other  side  jost  half  a  dozen  simple  medicines  that  one  who  is  a 
quack  couid  use.  I  went  from  vdlage  to  village,  and  from  town  to  town,  with 
no  assistant  but  a  Chinaman,  and  he  a  heathen,  and  was  well  received  in  every 
place,  never  hearing  an  insulting  word  ;  even  at  villages  with  fifty  pc-ople  in  my 
room  as  tight  as  they  could  pack,  and  I  teaching  them  until  almost  the  sun  was 
going  down,  and  having  a  distance  to  go  home  before  our  city  gates  dosed. 

Miss  Andrews  (Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East, 
from  the  Punjab) :  Dear  friends, — I  will  just  state  to  begin  with  that 
the  Chairman  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  announcing  me  as  comiocted 
with  the  Presbyterian  Missions.  I  am  labouring  in  Lodiana,  in  the  most 
friendly  relation  with  the  American  Presbyterian  Missionaries,  but  am 
mvself  an  agent  of  the  English  Society  for  Promoting  Femalo 
Education  in  the  East.  That  Society  has  now  many  ladies  in 
L<odiana,  and  we  are  there  by  the  invitation  of  the  American  Missionaries; 
working  in  the  most  friendly  i-ektionship  and  experiencing  all  the  benefit 
and  help  of  the  council  and  other  aids  which  Dr.  Murdock  mentioned  aa 
so  desirable  in  the  case  of  women  and  men  working  together.  Working 
hand  in  hand,  as  someone  said  yesterday,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  mariiago 
relationship— that  God  created  them  male  and  female,  and  Ho  meant 
them  both  to  work,  and  that  unitedly,  on  the  lines  of  fellow  help. 

When  I  sent  up  my  card  to  speak  it  was  with  a  riew  of  saying  a  few  words 
on  a  snbject  not  much  touched  upon  in  the  Papers,  viz.,  about  the  taking  of 
the  Bible  into  the  Zenanas  ;  bat  what  I  had  to  Bay  has  just  been  said,  and  ^aid  so 
well  that  I  feel  there  is  nothing  to  add  on  that  point  except  to  emphajiise  it» 
If  ever  there  were  dayw  when  it  was  necessary  to  go  first  cautiously  without  the 
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Bible,  tbosd  days  are  past,  for  the  Punjab,  at  least,  and  I  sbould  say  for  the 
irbole  North  of  India.  As  far  aa  my  experience  baa  gone,  tbe  days  are  pant 
Tvben  there  is  any  need  for  the  Zenana  lady  to  leave  her  Bible 
outsido.  We  have  in  Lodiana  more  houses  to  visit  than  we  can 
possibly  attend  to,  and  if  there  is  any  bouse  where  rebgioas  in- 
struction is  refused  by  the  head  of  the  house,  we  have  no  need  to  go,  because 
we  are  invited  to  so  maoy  houses  where  they  are  willing  and  gkd  to  receive 
Bible  inatrtiction. 

I  will  allude  to  one  or  two  other  points  :  one  is  the  work  of  itineration, 
which  has  been  mentioned  There  are  ladiea  in  this  ball  from  the  Punjab 
like  myself,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  endorse  what  I  say  when  I  affirm  that  tlie  fields 
in  the  Punjab  for  women  a  work  in  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the  women  in  the 
villages  are  indeed  '*  white  unto  the  harvest." 

Since  I  came  home  for  a  short  rest,  whenever  I  have  had  the  opportunity 

of  speaking,  my  one  desire  has  been  to  tt7  and  make  English  people  realise 

what  thosy  lipids  are  Uko.     If  only  you  could  see  a  map  of  tbe  Lodiana  district, 

a  map  about  three  feet  Bqtiare,  just  simply  representing  one  district  (and  there 

are  many  such  in  the  Punjab),  so  thickly  covered  with  names  of  small  towns 

and  villages,  that  you  could  not  put  your  finger  down  without  covering  three 

or  four,  and  then  just  try  to  realise  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 

of  those  villages  we  have  free  access  to  preach  the  Oospel  to  scores  imd  scores  of 

women  1— going  simply  by  ourselves,  two  and  two,  or  with  our  native  Bible 

women,  we   are  never  openly  insulted,   are  very  rarely  sbghted^ 

nadru.  '   usually  received  gladly,  and  have  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming 

the  Gospel  of  God  to  crowds  of  willing  ILstenera.     All  we  want 

is  more  labourers  that  we  may  follow  up  the  work.    What  distresses  our  hearts 

is  that  we  cannot  visit  a  village  perhaps  more  than  once  in  two  years— there 

are  so  many  villages  to  go  to,  such  an  immense  amount  of  ground  to  cover,  and 

there  is  the  work  in  the  city,  in  the  Zenanas,  and  schools  to  be  looked  after, 

I  besides  tbe  Medical  ijfork — the  result  is  that  we  rarely  get  time  to  re-visit  a 

'  village  under  two  years,  and  sometimes  not  then.     Oh,  if  you  could  only  see 

these  fields  ''  white  unto  tbe  harvest,"  I  think  you  would  rise  in  a  body  and 

go  forth  1 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionsi^  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) :  Tbe  ChairmHJi  has  introducved  me 
as  Miss  Nind,  but  I  beg  to  say  I  am  a  mother  and  a  grandmother,  having 
eix  children  in  tbe  Mtsaion-field, — four  in  China  and  two  in  South  America 
^so  that  1  have  a  very  deep  interest  in  this  work* 

I  cannot  say  too  much  in  endorsing  the  training  of  our  native  agency. 
We  have  among  oar  women,  in  India  especially,  on  whom  my  thoughts 
»»ti»e  workers,  ^^^  ^*®^*  some  of  the  grandest  women  that  God  has  ever  given 
to  us.  We  might  speak  of  them  by  came,  but  you  would  not 
know  them-  but  standing  out  before  me  just  now  is  that  wonderful  woman, 
Phojbe  Rowe,  who  has  just  visited  this  country  and  looked  in  upon  thia 
city  of  London, — a  con  veiled  Euraaian,  who  is  like  a  flaming  light  all 
over  India  j  and  our  Bi>liop  Foster  says  it  is  worth  while  going  to  India 
and  back  to  look  into  her  face  and  bear  her  sing  the  sweet  songs  of  Zion, 
as  ahe  does  in  the  Zenanas  and  among  the  women  of  India,  I  glory  in 
these  Women's  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  diflering  a  little  from  the 
brother  whose  Paper  was  read,  because  of  their  special  work — women 
vorking  for  women.  Beloved,  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  for  women 
that  our  brethren  cannot  do, — that  we  cannot  half  do — and  so  we  pi  ess  on 
this  wondrous  liue,^ — m  omen  educated  by  women ;  ignoi-ant  women  debased 
and  enslaved,  to  be  saved  by  women  elevated  and  Cliristianised, — Medicai 
women  for  the  women  of  these  foreign  land^ 
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link  we  shall  have,  in  order  to  obey  the  Divine  command,  to  keep 
this  line  distinct  yet> — women's  work  for  women.  And  you  know  the  time  la 
coining, — I  am  not  a  prophet,  nor  the  daughter  of  a  prophet,  bwt  the  time  is 
coming ;  I  do  not  know  that  you  dear  English  people  will  yet  receive  it ;  it 
may  be  a  hard  saying  to  you  ;  and  you  will  say,  "  Who  can  hear  it  J"  bub 
■we  can  hear  it  in  Amerioi,  and  we  get  our  eara  opened  to  it,  and  so  sliould 
our  brethren.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  have  to 
listen  to  the  cry  of  the  women  in  their  Zenanaa,  that  our  _,  -. 
Christian  Missionaries  and  Bible  readers  will  have  to  adminiBtM- the 
Administer  to  these  women  baptii^m  and  communion.  They  ••««"»™ent»' 
may  begin  the  education  of  women  at  the  other  end  of  the  line :  if  that  is 
God's  will,  let  all  the  people  say  Amen.  It  is  coming,  let  me  tell  you.  Our 
dear  ¥Wmy  Sparks,  who  has  given  nineteen  years  of  her  life  to  this 
Missionary  work,  found  a  woman  in  her  Zenana  converted  to  God,  and 
reallj  anxious  to  receive  baptism;  hut  how  could  she!  She  was  a  Zenana 
woman.  Her  husband  was  about  to  be  baptised,  and  after  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
persuasion  she  was  induced  to  go  to  the  native  chapel  with  a  "  chuddar  " 
over  her  face,  but  only  on  this  condition — **  Kow,  Mrs-  Spai-ks,  I  will 
never  let  a  man  put  his  hand  upon  my  head  except  my  husband,  and  how 
can  I  be  baptised  ?  "  And  so  there  the  dear  woman  stood  ;  the  pix^acher  in 
attendance,  of  course ;  bub  when  the  rite  had  to  be  administered,  Fanny 
Sparks  had  to  put  the  water  on  the  head.  She  really  did  the  baptism. 
That  is  a  premonition  of  what  is  coming,  and  let  ua  be  ready  for  it.  I 
propose  to  open  every  door  that  the  Lord  sets  before  me,  as  a  member  of 
the  Women's  Christian  Tempenmce  Union,  or  the  Women's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  or  belonging  to  the  White  Gross  Movement,  or  the 
King's  Daughters,  or  anything  else.  Anywhere  with  Jesus,  everywhere 
with  Jesus ;  and  put  all  my  prejudices  behind,  and  march  on  to  victory. 

Mrs.  Middleton  (Secretary,  Ladies*  ICaflrariun  Society)  said :  I  promise 
to  be  only  five  minutes  in  giving  a  report  of  a  Society  that  has  been 
at  work  fifty  years — just  one  minute  to  eveiy  ten  ye^ra.  The  Society  is 
culled  the  *'  Ladies'  Kaffrarian  Mi.ssion  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland."  This  INIission  was  started  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  It  took  its  rise  in  the  deep  anadety  felt  by  a  number  of  eminent 
ministers  and  godly  women,  in  the  west«rn  capital  of  Scotland,  to  bring 
tlie  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  despised  and 
d^^ed  tribes  of  South  Africa,  It  was  at  first  called  the  "",£1^'" 
"Glasgow  African  Mission,"  and  under  this  name  was  sup- 
ported by  all  denominations  of  Christians.  In  the  year  1847,  the  United 
Ptesbyterkn  Church  undertook  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Mission, 
and  re-named  it  the  "  Kaftrarian  Mission."  From  its  outset,  great  pro- 
minence was  given  to  the  instruction  of  the  native  women  and  girls, 
it  being  felt  that  without  their  influence  Christian  homes  would  never  be 
formed. 

This  was  at  fii*at  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  the  Missionaries,  but  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  work  was  so  great  as  to  require  the  undivided 
attention  of  special  agents.  It  was  then  that  the  women  of  the  Church 
came  forward  and  formed  themselves  into  a  Society,  which  should  charga 
itself  with  the  care  of  this  side  of  the  Mission  work.  This  has  ever  since 
been  known  as  the  "  Ladies'  Kafirarian  Society/' 

It  hu  held  on  its  way  amid  much  discouragement  arising  from  the  osoal 
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causes  — diaianca  from  the  field  of  labour,  and  consequent  difficulty  in  g^ding 
the  agents  and  Buperintending  tiie  work.  Besides  all  this  tliere  was 
^rewdod"*  *^^  additional  and  grievons  trial  of  frequent  tribal  wars,  in  which 
the  stationa  were  destroyed,  the  lives  of  the  miniaters  endangered, 
and  their  work  apparently  undone.  But  they  always  returned  on  the  firat  sign 
of  peace,  and  their  perseverance  waa  at  laat  rewarded  by  their  seeing  the  Mission 
take  a  firmer  bold  on  the  nativea. 

The  Ladiea'  Society  has  concentrated  ita  efforts  on  the  station  of  Emgwali, 
where  it  has  a  Ixu'ge  boarding  institution  and  school  for  Kaffir  and  Finj^o  girls. 
These  are  received  when  young,  trtiined  in  household  work,  taught  Eng^liiih,  and 
have  their  minda  steeped  in  Bible  knowledge.  They  are  thus  separated  for  a 
time  from  their  heathen  homes,  and  brought  under  influences  which  ore  calculated 
to  fill  them  with  tastes  for  higher  and  bettor  things  than  are  to  be  found  there. 
It  lias  at  present  a  hundred  and  three  boarders  and  scholars,  with  every  prospect 
of  the  numbers  increasing.  In  a  prominent  place  in  the  Glasgow  Intematiooal 
Exhibition,  now  open,  there  is  an  exhibit  of  needlework  from  the  Emgwali 
school,  which  compares  favourably  with  that  done  in  our  schools  at  home.  If 
our  small  Society  has  any  lesson  for  the  frienda  of  MiasioaB  now  so 
i"°*'rk?™  l!"*g«lj  assembled  here  in  Council,  it  m  that  of  the  triumph  of  per- 
severance over  obstacles  and  disappointments.  What  has  been 
beautifully  said  of  Him  by  whose  command  we  do  all  our  Missionary  work,  we 
Venture  to  think  is  true  also  of  the  originators  and  older  members  of  this  Mission. 
Unless  their  feet  had  been  well  shod  with  love  they  would  soon  have  turned 
back  and  said  the  way  was  impassable.  We  have  desired  to  be  represented  at 
this  Council  that  wo  may  ?ecuroa  share  in  the  interest  and  prayers  of  its  members, 
and  that  a  report  of  the  work  done  at  this  great  Conference  may  be  carried 
home  to  Scotland,  and  may  infuse  fresh  life  and  vigour  into  our  quiet  meetings. 
The  boardhtff  insHitition  and  school  for  Fingo  girls  waa  built  by  the  aid  of 
the  students  of  the  UJ*.  Church,  and  one  of  the  present  teachers  is  the  daughter 
of  the  well  known  Fingo  Soga. 

Mtb.  JuHanft  Hayes  (Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  [South],  U,S,A.) :  I  rejoice  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Woman's 
Sliijsiomiry  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South),  and  I  conae 
to  you,  my  friends,  bearing  the  greetings  from  what  is  really  a  very  young 
sister  in  this  grand  women's  work.  I  was  delighted  w^tb  everything  that 
l)e*eio|im«ntflf*^^  brother  has  said  who  spoke  so  admirably  this  mornings  but 
jtiMmaauey  I  do  not  want  him  to  knock  out  that  word,  ''  Women's  work  for 
•pirit,  Tponien."  It  is  for  women  that  we  are  working.  Our  Society 
is  quite  young — only  ten  years  old.  We  in  the  South,  as  you  know,  have 
had  terrible  trials ;  and  out  of  the  strifes,  and  out  of  the  heart-aches  and 
heart-breaks  of  a  nation  grow  a  hitherto  un worked  power,  which  has 
resulted  in  this  "  women's  work  for  women." 

We  were  wondronaly  delighted  to  find,  beloved  friendSj  that  in  the  South 
where  we  had  not  known  much  of  women's  work  we  should  have  an  answer  to 
our  petitiona  immediately,  for  although  we  did  not  know  it  we  no  sooner 
organised  than  during  the  first  year  we  had  $4,000  in  our  treasury,  and  we  have 
goiio  on  and  on  with  no  public  speakers  except  your  humble  servant.  We  have 
this  last  year  paid  to  our  treasury  just  before  I  left  my  home,  at  the  annual 
meuting,  in  which  they  insisted  upon  my  bearing  greetings  to  this  body,  8^0,000 

EeBai  action  for  one  year.  We  have  gone  on  victoriously  increasing.  At  the 
tntha       same  time  I  would  not  like  to  sit  down  without  saying  to  you  that 

Honw  Chureh.  fcho  roiex  action  upon  the  Church  at  home,  upon  our  beloved 
women^  has  been  far  beyond  what  can  be  estimated  by  figures,  for  there  is  no 
one  who  has  entered  into  this  work  but  has  said  that  their  gpiritnal  life  has  been 
quickened^  and  they  have  oome  nearar  to  God  in  this  work  than  in  any  work 
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they  had  eyer  entertained.  At  first  we  knew  very  little  of  the  work,  and  we 
sent  ont  only  one  yonng  lady  without  any  home,  to  go  ont  under  preparation ; 
and  what  she  endured  we  can  never  understand.  Then  a  young  sister,  a  lovelv 
blooming  girl  of  seventeen  years,  followed  her,  and  planted  together  in  a  small 
town.  She  opened  a  school,  but  at  first  she  got  no  scholars  because  the  natives 
said  this  foreign  woman  wanted  to  go  there  to  take  the  eyes  out  of  their  children 
and  send  them  over  to  America  to  make  medicine  of.  We  have  one  grave  to 
mark  our  work. 

The  Doxology  was  then  song. 

Sey.  Hi,  Blaokstook  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


Ninth  Sesbion. 

THE  PLACE  OF  EDUCATION  Hff  MISSIONARY  WORK, 

Cl)  THE  PRINCIPLE. 

(o)  The  plnoG  of  the  education  of  the  young  as  a  regular  part  of  Mission  work. 

(&)  Should  it  be  restricted  in  any  way,  either  as  to  those  who  are  to  bo 
benefited  by  it,  or  in  ita  extent  ? 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  employment  of    non-Chrtstiaa   teachen  la  ^ 
^Husion  schools  ia  legitimate  or  necessary. 

(Wednesday  morning ^  June  IZth^  in  the  Lower  ffalL} 

Sir  J,  P.  Corry,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 
ActiDg  Secretary,  Ee?.  W.  Park,  M.A. 

Bev.  Br.  MTuray  Mitchell  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,— I  see  upon  the  programme 
that  the  Chairman  is  expected  to  say  something  at  the  opening  of 
the  meetings  j  but  I  think  my  better  conrse  on  the  presenfc  occasion 
will  be  to  allow  those  who  have  prepared  their  Papers  to  read  them, 
and  then  we  can  have  a  di&cuesion  opon  them.     I  may  say  that  it 
8ymi»tbywith  gives  m«  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  take  part  in  this 
the  wwk.      great  Conference.      I  have  always  taken  a  very  deep 
interest  in  Missionaiy  work,  and  the  more  I  know  of  it  and  think  of  ^ 
it  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  work  by  whicli  the  present  age  ^M 
will  be  greatly  distinguished.      The  subject  to  be  discusaed  this  ™ 
morning  ia  one  on  which  there  may  be  many  different  opinions. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  education  of  the  yonng,  either 
amongst  our  Foreign  Missions  or  at  home,  is  a  very  important  ivork. 
Of  course,  in  foreign  countries  it   preseota  some  difficuhiea    that 
might  not  arise  at  home  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned^ 
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I  feel  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  get  hold  of  the  joung,  I  am 
also  in  favour  of  combining  secnlar  education  with  religions  lajpflrtMoe  of 
trainiug.  That  this  work  is  carried  on  by  our  Mission-  «ii«»tifiiL 
aries  iu  foreign  countries  is,  1  am  sure,  very  well  known  to  all  present, 
and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  upon  it,  because  you  will 
be  very  much  more  edified  by  hearing  the  gentlemen  who  are  to 
read  the  Papers. 


PAPER. 

1.  By  thb  Rev.  N.  O.  Clark^  D.D.  (Senior  Foreign  Secretary, 
A.B.C.F.M,).     Read  by  the  Hev,  W.  S.  Swanson. 

Higher  Christian  Education  as  a  Missionary  Agency* 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  Christianity,  as  compared  with  all  other 
xeligions,  that  while  its  immediate  object  is  the  spiritual  renovation 
of  man,  its  work  is  not  complete  till  his  entire  being  attains  to  fullest 
^development  of  its  powers.  The  renewed  soul  then  has  scope  for 
its  varied  energies,  and  can  illustrate  the  fnlness  of  the  redemptive 
work,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  Missionary  enterprise  individual  aonla 

must  first  be  won  to  Christ,  then  Christian  institutions  established 

for  their  nurture  and  growth  in  Christian  character  and  power.     It 

[is  not  enough  simply  to  introduce  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel,  and 

leave  it  to  work  out  its  legitimate  results  on  the  social  and  intel- 

llectual  life  of  the  people  under  the  fostering  care  of  Foreign    i^aj^u^, 

pMissionaries.     Some  degree  of  education  mnst  be  added    » nwe.iity 

to  enable  believers  to  read  the  Word  of  God  for  themselves  '"^  *^»i»"- 

[in  their  native  tongue.     So  long  as  an  uncivilised  people  can  be 

kept  free  from  unfavourable  influences,  such  as  the  incursion  of 

the  errors  and  vices   of  an  ungodly  civil isatiou,  this  may  suffice 

for  a  time,  and  the  result  is  largely  satisfactory,  as  notably  among 

the  Karens,  the  Malagasy,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  South  Seas. 

I^fative  Christians  are  gathered  into  Churches  under  the  care  of  the 

llilissionaries,  who  are  looked  up  to  reverently  as  spiritual  fathers, 

Jyet  little  progress  can  then  be  made  toward  independence;  no  native 

pastors  are  educated  competent  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the 

rork  begun.     Such  was  the  experience  of  the  American  Board  in 

lie  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  more  than  forty  years,  during  which  tens 

(of  thousands  had  been  enrolled  in  Mission  Churches  and  the  islands 

bad  been  evangelised,  no  pastors  had  been  prepared  to  take  tho 

places  of  the  Missionary  fathers.     This  was  the  natural  residt  of  the 

aethod  pursued,  and  its  weakness  became  apparent  when  disturbin|r 

Pinflnences  from  without  seriously  imperilled  the  work  accomplished, 

fand  rendered  necessary  the  most  strenuous  and  persistent  eflforts  to 

avert  disaster. 

In  some  Missions  in  India,  where  only  the  lower  castes  were  reached,  and 
where  educatiooftl  efforts  were  for  a  time  limited  to  simplest  elements,  tlio 
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native  Cliarcbes  continued  in  Bimilar  helpless  dependence  on  their  Mlsaiouary 
teachers,  with  little  progrees  save  in  the  number  of  Chtirch  members  and  of 
a^beronts. 

It  is  onlj'  as  the  Native  Cbristiana  gathered  out  of  nature-peoples,  or  from 
the  degraded  masses  in  civilised  countries,  are  encouraged  to  aectire  for  thorn - 
selves  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education, — only  as  their  yoon^  I 
men  are  brought  under  the  personal  influence  of  men  like  Bishop 
Patteson  or  Andrew  Murray,  and  other  equally  devoted  men,  ana  ' 
80  attain  to  some  degree  of  disciplined  intellectual  character,— that  they  are 
prepared  for  the  pastorate  or  for  Mij^sionary  service  in  the  regions  beyond.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  a  few  be  educated  to  become  spiritual  leaders  while  the  maspea 
remain  in  ignorance,  differing  but  Utile  from  the  heathen  around  them,  as 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Missiona  of  Africa  and  India.  Happily  in  nearly  all 
Protestant  Missions,  education  has  followed  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  a  nature-people  the  Bcbool  is  at  once  estabUahed,  to  enable  all,  eapeeially 
children  and  youth,  to  read  the  Bible  in  their  own  language.  Their  first  reading 
lessons  comprise  passages  of  Scripture  and  Bible  etories.  The  first  book  to  be 
translated  into  tlieir  language  ia  the  Bible  ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  the  begin* 
uing  and  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  literature.  Believers  are  thua  nurtured 
iu  the  truth,  their  faith  confirmed  and  their  religiou*  character  raised  above  the 
corrupting  influences  of  old  habits  and  associations. 

Some  measure  of  education  is  nece-ssary  to  save  our  native  Christians  from 

yielding  to  specious  forma  of  religioua  error,  and  to  make  them  rise  above  their 

old  osaociationa  into  a  vigorous  Christian  life.     The  two  lessons  to 

^^tadS  '^^  ^^  learned  from  the  experience  and  observation  of  many  Missionary 

■cbwlif      enterprises  thus  far — particularly  among  nature- peoples  and  the 

lower  classes  in  civilised  lands — are  (1)  the  importance  of  education 

in  primary  schoola  in  order  to  the  greater  intelligence,  the  stability  of  character, 

and  the  more  active  Christian  life  of  the  native  Churches  ;  and  (2)  of  training 

BchcNala  to  raise  up  a  native  agency,  both  teachers  and  preachers,  adecjuato  to  , 

make  them  the  leaders  in  the  new  social  and  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  life 

of  their  countrymen. 

If  a  higher  Christian  education  is  necessary  to  the  healthful  growth  and 
success  of  Mission  work  among  nature-peoples  when  left  to  themselves,  how  | 
much  more,  when  all  the  elements  of  our  Western   civilisation  \ 
^'^^riSed'**'  ""^"^^^^  '^^^^  vi^n  the  MifsKionary,  if  they  do  not  precfdc  him.     No  j 
0  nau.  pyQpig  (jgjj  jjQ^  iQjjg  remain  iu  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  ^ 

tininfluenced  by  its  trade,  commerce,  and  ungodly  associationg.  Hence  a  more 
thorough  education  in  the  schools  is  demanded  to  ground  men  in  the  first 
principles  of  knowledge,  to  establish  them  in  the  truth,  and  to  develop  a  foroe 
of  character  that  will  stand  fast  against  the  revival  of  old  errors  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new.  Yet  more  is  such  higher  Christian  education  necessary  ia 
dealing  with  highly  civilised  peoples  like  the  Chinese,  the  Japanese,  or  the  high- 
caste  population  of  India,  with  their  sacred  books,  their  priestly  orders,  their 
elaborate  ceremonials  and  traditional  usages,  and  whore  diihcaltieB  from  thoj^ 
sources  are  increased  by  the  imported  vices, — the  scepticism  and  the  materialism 
of  nominally  Christian  lauds.  The  humblest  native  of  India  or  tho  South  Seas 
may  tell  his  neighbour  of  the  Saviour  he  has  found,  and  awaken  an  interest 
where  the  foreign  teacher  has  failed.  But  the  teacher,  foreign  or  native,  who 
can  oommaud  the  attention  of  an  audience  of  Brahmans  in  Bombay,  or  of  one  of 
the  great  theatre  audiences  in  Japan,  miust  be  a  nmn  of  culture  and  of  disciplined 
character. 


For  the  honour  of  Christianity  and  for  its  best  moral  influence,  it  is  of 
great  consequence  that  this  higher  edu coition  in  Mission  schools  should  be 
io  substantial  advance  of  what  can  be  had  elsewhere.  This 
is  easy  among  nature-peoples  and  in  Mohammedan  lands,,  and 
to  some  extent  in  India  and  China.  If  the  Mi^^on  college 
or  training  school  falls  short  of  the  variety  and  range  of  studies  pursued 
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the  Government  institotions  of  India  or  Japan,  it  muat  more  than 
IJnake  up  the  difference  by  the  quality  of  inteOecttial  and  moral  character 

The  Mission  college  is  not  for  professional  stiidiea,  nor  for  the  training:  of 
ipapils  in  scientific  pnrauita  ;  it  is  to  educate  the  pupil  in  the  use  of  lii«  f  acultieis, 
|to  ground  him  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge  in  the  various  departments  of 
Hhoiight  and  effort,  to  enable  him  to  take  liia  l^eftringa  in  every  direction — in 
Hiistory,  science,  art,  civilisation,  government— from  the  E,n-eat  contra!  truths  and 
Lfacts  of  the  Gospel.  This  willgivi  him  strength  and  breadth  of  character  and 
I  power  among  his  fellow  men.  Thj::>ugh  the  use  of  the  English  tong^ue,  the 
[accumulated  wisdom  of  the  world  is  laid  at  his  feet,  and  through  the  assiduous 

culture  of  his  own  native  tongue  he  can  make  it  tributary  to  the  welfare  of  his 

fellow  men.  The  power  thus  gained — the  consciousness  of  a  mastery  of 
.questions  at  issue,  not  to  mention  the  respect  and  confidence  gained  for  his 
I  opinions  among  those  for  whom  he  is  to  labour — may  all  be  turned  to  account, 
I  or  rather  are  necessary  to  success.  Add  to  this  the  enrichment  of  the  native 
[languages  by  turning  into  them  the  current  of  English  ideas,  the  fi-nit  of 
rceotarieA  of  thought  and  experience,  to  be  carried  henceforth  through  the 
|»-ihoasand  channels  of  influence,  to  regenerate  the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of 

the  millions,  and  no  words  can  adequately  express  the  importance  of  using  the 
L  English  language  as  an  agency  to  the  grandest  results  of  Missionary  elf ort. 
I  Missions  could  be  mentioned  that  have  for  years  remained  weak  and  dependent 
[for  want  of  a  competent  native  agency  ;  while  others,  like  that  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society  in  Sierra  Leone,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  South 
[  Africa,  of  the  United  Presbyterians  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  American  Board 
I  in  Turkey  and  in  Japan,  exhibit  the  eplendid  results  of  the  thorough  training 
[of  a  native  ministry. 

}       When  the  time  comes  for  the  college,  there  will  have  been  developed  such 
j  interest  in  education  as  will  make  it,  or  should  make  it,  unnecessary  for  the 
>  Missionary  Society  to  be  at  any  expense  for  the  hoard  and  tuition  of  students — 
I  cave  possibly  for  grants  in  aid  to  promising  Christian  young  men  pledged  to  the 
kBiinistry.    It  may  be  necessary  to  supply  the  needed  buildings  and 
I  school  fumituro  as  hbrary  and  apparatus,  but  the  fees  for  tuition   Tiin«  for  and 
I  ahonld  defray  the  expense  of  native  teachers.     Assistance  must  be    neeoiieM. 
I^ven  for  a  longer  time  to  encourage   and   sustain    educational 
Lstifttitutions  for  young  women,  but  already  efforts  to  secure  payment  for  the 
]  board  and  tuition  of  i^rls  are  meeting  with  auocess  in  Ceylon,  in  Japan,  and  in 
[some  portions  of  the  Turkish  Missions. 

I  In  former  yeara  the  mistake  was  made  of  establishing  higher  institutions  of 
\  karning  before  they  were  called  for  by  the  natural  growth  of  the  Missionary  work, 
t  and  in  the  reception  into  them  of  heathen  or  non-Christian  yout-hs  free  of 
[.charge.  It  was  not  possible  at  so  early  a  etage  to  exert  a  controlling  religions 
j  influence  in  the  schools,  and  while  expeneea  were  enormous  the  spiritual  resuly 
f  were  disappointing.     Two  guiding  principles  may  therefore  determine  the  use  of 

higher  Christian  education  as  a  lili.ssionary  agency, — first,  that  it  is  primarily  for 
L  the  discipline  and  culture  of  Christian  youth  for  Christian  work  ;  and  secondly, 
r  that  the  standard  of  instruction  in  training  schools  and  theological  seminaiies 
lis  to  be  suited  to  the  condition  of  each  Mission-field,  whether  limited  to  Biblical 
[  theology  and  some  little  acquaintance  with  history  and  science,  oa  in  the  South 
[Seas  for  example,  or  extended  through  the  English  language  to  the  best  thought 
I  of    the    time,  especially  to  studies  in   comparative  rchgion  and  in  religious 

fhilosophy,  to  meet  the  subtleties  of  modem  scepticism  and  pantheism,  as  in 
ndia  and  Japan. 

The  development  of  self -supporting  and  self-propngating  institutions  of 
rthe  Gospel  is  the  one  great  object  of  MLssionary  eflbrt.      It  is  only  to  be 
reached  as  educational  and  religious  uisfcitutiona  are  made  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  people.     The  teachei^  mvLSt  show  theii*  competence  by  the  result 
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of  their  work ;  the  preachers  must  be  educated  so  as  to  command  the  respect 

]>«*«l«pn«at  ^^^  ^^®  regard  of  their  own  pefiple,  and  to  be  leaders  in  their 

of  OmimI     social  as  well  as  religioiw  life.     The  Native  Churches  can  then 

ttitHtioM,    1^  jp^i^  ^,-^|j  proper  care  and  patient  instruction,  to  assume  the 

support  of  their  own  educational  and  religioua  institutions  as  at  once  their 

duty  and    thoir  piivilege.     The  most  difficult  of   Mission  problems  will 

then  have  been  solved,  and  success  insured  to  the  work  in  which  we  are 

engaged. 


M 


PAPER. 

2.  Bt  the  Hev,  Judson  Smith,   D.D.   (Foreirn  Secretary, 
A.B.C.RM.). 

The  Place  q/  Education  in  Missionary  Work* 

I.  Tlie  immediate  and  controlling'  aim  in  all  Missionary  work  is 
the  awakening  of  faith  in  iodiviJual  souls,  and  the  raising  up  of  a 

^fni„f  commnnity  of  Christian  believers.  As  soon  as  such 
KUiioBWT   communities,   in  any  land,   have   been   sufficiently  de- 

^'^^  veloped  and  trained  to  become  setf-supporting  and 
self-directing,  and  have  been  sufficiently  multiplied  to  reach  the 
coramnnities  around  them  that  are  still  untouched,  the  proper  work 
of  the  Missionary  Society  is  done,  and  the  further  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  that  land  can  Safely  be  left  to  these  evaugelised 
communities  under  native  leadership. 

The  conditions  of  Missionary  work  are  not  the  same  in  every 
case,  and  the  initial  stages  may  well  prove  of  diverse  lengths;  but 
in  every  case  the  Missionary  stage  is  comparatively  brief,  and  it 
delivers  over  the  people  it  has  blest  to  a  lung  career  within  which 
they  are  to  carry  the  work  of  the  Gospel  on  to  perfection,  and  to 
bring  their  special  contribution  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  mankind. 
The  Missionary  work  does  not  attempt  eveiything  which  it  is  desir- 
Jible  should  be  done;  it  does  not  seek  to  carry  everything  througli 
to  perfection.  Its  aim  is  accomplished  when  the  moral  atmosphere 
of  a  people  is  chant;:ed,  when  the  spiritual  forces  of  a  nation  are 
revolutionised  by  the  Gospel,  and  the  Christian  life  has  become  so 
firmly  seated,  and  so  well  in  possession  of  its  appropriate  agencies, 
as  to  be  capable  of  self-propagation  and  enlarging  influence. 

If  we  keep  these  tilings  iu  view  we  sliall  much  more  easily 
observe  the  facts  that  bear  upon  our  discussion,  and  we  shall  more 
accurately  jinlgc  of  the  place  which  education  holds  ia 
this  initial  stage  of  the  Gospel's  service  to  tlie  peoplea 
of  the  earth.  There  are  many  things  we  think  of  and 
ipeak  of,  when  we  consider  the  claims  of  Missionary  work  to  our 
BUpport,  which  belong  to  stages  that  follow  long  after  the  Missionary 
stage  is  properly  ended.  They  will  come,  and  when  they  come  they 
will  be  the  blessing  we  deem  them  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  them 
rightly  fires  our  ardour  and  calls  out  our  zeal  for  ^lissiona^y  work. 
But  they  form  uo  proper  part  of  that  work^  and  must  be  kept 
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sharply  separated  from  that  work,  if  we  woaM  plan  wisely  and 
execute  efficiently.  The  universities  of  EDgknd  and  the  Continent 
are  strictly  an  outgrowth  of  the  Christian  life  of  these  nations,  and 
a  grand  ornament  and  bulwark  of  that  Jife» 

U.  It  is  obvious  that  ia  a  senae  the  whole  proce&aof  Missionary  activity  from 
first  to  last  is  in  the  nature  of  education.     Mind  muai  be  appealed  to,  thought 
most  be  awakened  and  drawn  out,  in  order  to  convey  the  mmplest 
leligioDs   truths,   or  to  awaken    the  moBt   rudimentary  religious    EdaMtional 
emotion.      The  first  message  of  the  Missionary,  as  he  begins  bisQ  ""^'if'J^^j^ 
work  amid  a  new  people,  is  a  lesson  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of 
the  liTiDg  God.     And  the  way  is  prepared  for  such  truth  to  take  effect,  and  lot 
other  truths  to  follow,  and  for  all  this  to  reach  the  mind,  and  stir  the  heart,  and 
move  the  will,  by  educational  methods.    It  is  thi»  natural  relation  of  the  Gospel 
to  the  human  mind  and  to  human  society,  as  the  cherishing  atmosphere  of  man's 
noblest  growth,  as  the  mighty  stimulus  and  guide  of  social  graces  and  refine- 
aents,  and  as  the  heart  and  life  of  all  high  civilisation  and  human  service,  which 
aakes  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  everywhere  and  of  necessity  a  grand  process 
L  education.     And  in  this  sense  all  Missionary  work  is  education. 
If  we  look  more  closely  to  the  reason  why  education  must  have  a  place  in  any 
w«ll-planned  Missionary  work,  wo  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sity which  grows  out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  tho  chai*acter 
I  of  the  Christian  faith.     There  is  a  harmony  between  the  several  powers  of  the 
|liuman  soul,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  reason  and  judgment  . 

Id  approve,  or  tend  to  approve,  what  the  will  has  chosen  and  fc/^fStiTt'ted!* 
fwhat  the  afTectiona  have  embraced.  If  this  relation  does  not 
I  jiaturally  exi.st,  there  is  an  increasing  and  unc^tnquerable  effort  to  establish  the 
:lation  ;  and  so  deep-seated  and  powerful  ia  this  instinct  that  it  usually  comes 
)  pass  that  men  love  and  justify  what  they  choose  and  do^  and  the-rehgious  life 
nd  the  intellectual  life  are  continually  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other. 
I^oreover,  tho  Christian  life  is  based  upon  certain  truths,  and  is  constantly 
llliapcd  and  reinforced  from  them  ;  and  these  truths  are  related  to  other  truths 
Tand  facts  so  aa  to  constitute  a  systematic  whole,  each  part  of  which  is  affected 
I  by  all  the  rest.  In  ita  simplest  elements  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  involves  certJiin 
('fundamental  facts  in  regard  to  creation  and  Providence,  and  history,  and  human 
tlife  and  duty,  M'itbout  which  it  cannot  hold  its  own,  or  even  exist.  Without 
rsttempting  sharply  to  define  and  measure  these  facts,  we  see  at  onoe  that 
f  Jdiasionary  work  among  an  unevangelised  people  must  involve  a  certain  amoutit 
I  of  Christian  education,  in  order  that  the  object  of  faith  and  worship  may  be 
truly  discerned,  and  also  in  order  that  the  elements  and  activities  of  the 
[intellectual  life  may  be  in  harmony  with  the  elements  and  operations  of  tho 
\  leligious  life,  and  may  tend  to  reinforce  and  deepen  that  life. 

As  soon  as  the  message  begins  to  take  effect,  and  a  nucleus  of  believers  has 
(been  gathered,  the  need  of  the  training  school  immediately  appears.    Some  of 
I  ibese  converts  give  promise  of  power  as  teachers  and  preach  era  to     ^  -        i,    , 
]  their  fellows  ;  and  tho  efforts  of   the  Missionni-y  can  be  doubled,  'Jo^HJeiu!' 
vmnd  often  indefinitely  multiplied,  by  associating  with  himself  the 
more  capable  of  these  native  helpers.     The  high  school,  more  often  called  the 
I  training  school,  is  designed  to  draw  out  and  train  such  promising  candidates 
^  for  this  special  service.     Tho  importance  of  setting  suitable  men  and  women 
I  thus  at  work  for  thcii-  own  people  cannot  easily  bo  over-estimated.     Other 
[  things  being  equal,  the  man  who  uses  his  veniacular,  and  speaks  to  his  own 
people,  must  excel  in  efficiency  the  man  who  uses  an  acquired  tongue,  and  speaks 
as  a  stranger  and  a  foreigner. 

ForsucccFH  in  Missionary  work,  and  especially  for  any  considerable  expansion 

of  the  area  which  is  affected  by  its  influence,  it  is  needful  that  tho  labours  of  the 

[  Foreign  Missionary  should  be  seconded  and  supplemented  by  a  native  agency  at 

the  earliest  practical  day.     Boarding  schools  for  girls  serve  the  same  purpose 

in  some  degree,   and  other  purpcees  also  ;  and   they  plainly  constitute  the 
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geoond  most  important  claas  of  Miseaonary  schools.     CliriBtian  girla,  educated 
in  these  schoola.  are  prepared  to  teach,  to  engage  in  evangelistic 

^*^ij^j       work,  and  eapecinlly  to  make  attractive  Christian  homes  for  native 
pastors  and  preachers,  and  thus  to  help  in  that  profoundly  important 

toak  of  planting  the  Gospel  in  the  homas  and  at  the  centres  of  social  and 

domestic  life  throughout  Uie  nations. 

Education,  tlivis,  of  some  kinds  and  degrees,  must  evidently  be  an  essential 

feature  of  all  wisely  directed  and  successful  Missionary  work.     We  can  scarcely 

conceive  a  Mi§8ionttry  eoterprise  of  much  power  or  worth  without  tliia  important 

auxiliary  of  the  Chnsttan  pchool. 

III.  But  how  much  education  and  of  what  kinds  may  we  appropriately 
employ  in  our  Mission-fielilM  1     This  is  the  mnin  point  of  inquiry.     And  in 

the  first  place  the  nature  of  Missionary  work,  and  the  bearing 
a&^t^a^'eai  ^^  ^^^  educiitional  appliances  on  that  work,  at  once  fix  certain 

genenil  limits.  Education  is  not  fostered  and  provided  for 
mere  purposes  of  culture.  Wo  do  not  educate  on  the  Mission-field  merely 
to  educate.  Some  ulterior  end  is  always  in  view»  We  train  those  men  to 
be  teachers ;  we  educate  those  men  to  be  pastors ;  we  furnish,  schools  for 
girls  to  fit  them  more  efficiently  to  play  their  part  in  spreading  Christian 
truth  and  deepening  its  hold  among  their  people.  We  foster  day  schools 
for  the  cliildi-eu  and  youth  because  they  open  the  way  to  the  Gospel  and 
prepare  a  new  generation  of  scholars  for  the  higher  schools  and  of 
believers  for  the  Church.  Always  and  everywhere  education,  as  an 
auxiliary  of  Mission  work,  serves  an  end  beyond  itself,  and  finds  its 
Justification  in  such  further  senrice. 

1.  We  note  the  fact  that  Missionary  work  is  carried  on  among  peoples  of  great 
diversity  in  point  of  development.     There  are  simple  peoples  like  those  of  the 

South  Sea  IsJanda,  and  the  undeveloped  tribes  of  Africa,  who  must 
(^vdopmcnt.  ^®  educated  in  some  degree  in  order  to  understand  the  GoHpel  and 
to  make  its  hold  upon  their  hearts  and  lives  deep  and  permanent. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  civilised  and  developed  peoples,  like  those  of  India, 
and  China,  and  JapaOj  for  whom  this  preliminary  and  elementary  training  is  leas 
needful.  The  common  school  will  hero  be  useful  chiefly  as  a  natural  point 
of  contact  with  the  people,  a  centre  of  evangelistio  activity,  and  a  means  of 
Bt'lecting  chosen  persons  for  higher  schools. 

2.  The  second  grade  of  schools,  the  training  school  for  young  men  developin? 
en  the  one  side  into  the  high  school,  and  on  the  other  gide  into  the  theologies 

^^  semtnary,  and  the  boarding  school  for  girls  have  already  been 
o'm^oiT*^*'^^™'''^  ^"^  described.  Their  importance  as  an  auxiliary  of  Mii»fiionary 
work,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  completion  of  that  work,  has 
been  sufficiently  pointed  out.  Their  pnplLs  are  picked  youths  of  both  sexea, 
who  are  in  special  training  for  posts  of  service  and  responsibility  in  the  work 
of  evangelisation  ;  and  their  courses  of  study  are  shapcfi  with  reference  to  this 
practical  result,  and  alTord  liberal  culture  chiefly  as  a  means  to  this  practical  end, 

3.  The  high  school  gradually  tends  both  to  enlarge  its  scope  and  to  vary  its 
course,  and  to  become  on  the  disciplinary  side  the  coUego  and  the  university; 

and    thus    the    system    of    education    moves    toward    theoretic 

tMigb.      ooi.  (jQmpietion.     These  higher  schools  may  be  reached  in  some  cases 

before  the  Missionary  stage  is  passed  ;   in  other  cases  they  will  follow  the 

completion  of  that  work.    The  special  features  of  that  work  in  each  field  will 

determine  what  is  wise  in  each  particular  inatance. 

There  are  two  extremes,  which  should  be  sedulously  avoided.  First, 
undue  neglect  of  education,  which  fails  to  provide  teacbera  who  are 
competent  to  lead  the  Chui-ches  and  raise  up  a  regular  succession  of  trained 
and  able  clergy.      Second,  undue  enlargement  of  educational  work,  which 
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provTdea  facilities  beyond  the  real  need  of  a  people,  or  which  turns  tho 
attention  so  exclusively  to  culture  as  to  weaken  the  force  of  Evangelistic 
agencies.  Some  Misdons,  especially  those  earlier  planted,  have  erred  on 
the  former  side,  and  their  work,  remarkable  as  it  was,  has  proved  less 
capable  of  endurance  and  self- direction  because  there  was  a  lack  of 
educated  men  to  l«id  the  Evangelical  communities,  and  hold  up  tbe  work 
to  the  standard  of  the  Missionai-y  beginnings.  Many  cjiusea  have  conspiied 
to  weaken  and  imperil  the  seemingly  brilliant  success  of  tbe  Gospel  in 
tike  Hawaiian  Islands;  but  among  them  plainly  stands  an  inadequate 
development  of  schools  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  mentally  vigoi-ouri  and 
competent  native  pastors  and  teachera  It  may  be  a  question  whether^ 
tbe  whole  educational  system  now  at  work  within  the  limits  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  belongs  in  propriety  to  the  Missionary  operationa 
that  are  carried  on  upon  that  field ;  but  it  ia  ohvrious  to  reniark  that  few 
fields  are  so  fully  furnished  with  a  competent  and  trusted  native  pastorate, 
or  are  nearer  the  time  when  native  talent  may  safely  be  left  to  replaee^j 
foreign  service  in  every  principal  department  of  ChriatiaQ  work. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  weak  and  almost  inappreciablo  efibcts  of 
Liberia  College  as  an  evangelising  agency,  and  as  a  civilising  force  are 
unite  in  point  here,  as  illustrating  the  neceesaiuly  secondary 
part  which  education,  even  m  its  higher  degrees,  must  play  in 
the  development  oi  a  Christian  civilisation.  Culture  is  a  valiant  reserve, 
but  a  weak  and  inconsequent  generah  It  never  led  a  people  or  a  single 
aoal  from  heathenism  or  a  false  faith  to  the  faith  and  fruits  of  a  Christiaa 
civilisation, 

4.  There  is  a  natural  courso  of  events  in  the  progress  of  suooeasful  Missionary 
work  which  must  be  taken  into  tbe  account  in  this  discussion.    An  amount  and  i 
a  kind  of  education  whicli  answers  every  purpose  well  at  the  beginning  will ' 
urove  inadequate  when  tbe  work  has  been  carried  farther  on,  and  the  needs  and 
demands  of  the  people  have  enlarged. 

Christian  Missions  caimot  wisely  be  diverted  from  their  one  great  aim 
of  preaching  the  Gospel  and  planting  tbe  Christian  Church  amid  the  lost 
nations  of  the  earth.  This  is  tho  supreme  scrvicoj  there  is  Tii*objMt6f 
nothing  to  equal  it;  nothing  to  bo  compared  with  it.  jiVnd  chrittLui 
its  pucoessful  accomplishment  is  the  sure  harbinger  of  every  ''««'»«*• 
blessing  that  can  visit  man,  and  tranijform.  the  home,  and  redeem  tho 
nations,  and  build  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  wherein  righteous- 
ness dwells.  Let  this  work  be  thoroughly  done,  and  the  torch  of  Christian 
learning  full  soon  will  he  kindled  throughout  the  vast  spaces  of  Africa,  a 
Christian  civilisation  will  t^pread  abroad  amid  the  teeming  populations 
of  China  and  India,  and  reach  to  every  continent  and  island  of  the  earth. 
Christianised  China  will  not  lack  its  schook  of  the  highest  order,  and  they 
will  be  the  peers  of  the  best  that  England  has  ever  seen.  Evangelised 
Africa  will  gradually  fill  with  Christian  states  and  schools  of  libonil  cultiu'e 
and  a  nobler  life,  as  Europe  once  emerged  from  its  period  of  pagan 
barbarism,  and  assumed  the  Christian  leadership  of  the  world.  And  it  is 
the  glory  of  the  Mi.s.sionary  work  to  start  the  nations  upon  this  inspiring 
march,  and  to  plant  them  thick  and  deep  with  the  seeds  of  this  prolific  and 
glorious  life.  To  the  cry  for  help  which  rises  from  the  countless  millions 
of  the  lost  nations,  and  comes  with  resistless  appeal  to  the  Christian  heart, 
there  is  but  one  sufficient  answer.  Education  cannot  compass  it ;  Civilisa- 
tion cannot  effect  it;  Science  says,  "It  is  not  in  me;"  Philosophy  says, 
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"It  ifl  not  with  me;"  History  eaye,  "I  have  hesird  the  fame  thereof  with 
my  ears;"  it  is  Christ  alone  who  says,  "Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  This  is  the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  which  He  bids  us  preach  to  oveiy  creature. 


PAPEB, 

3,  By  the  Rev,  Professor  Robertson  (of  Aberdeen,  formerly  ofj 
the  Free  Charch  College,  Calcutta). 

The  Education  of  the  Young  as  a  regular  part  of  Mission  Work, 

I  take  ''  MissioD  work,'*  as  here  ORcd,  to  denote  the  work  of  evai 
gelisiog  the  heathen,  whether  as  individuals  or  in  commaQities.    Tl 
subject  to  be  discussed,  tliua,  is  the  education  of  the  youDg  as  a  pai 
of  the  ordinary  meaos  to  be  used  in  bringing  under  Gospel  influen 
thoae  that  are  outside. 

I  recognise  most  heartily  that  the  great  object  of  all  Christiai 

effort  is,  and  ever  must  be,  to  bring  abont  sincere  personal  submissio] 

to  Christ;  but  history  aud  exjtenencc  alike  show  that  even  nomin 

The  irtatobie«t  ^^tiiuission  is  a  Tcsult  by  no  means  to  be  despised.    It 

todi*cipi8      no  small  gain  when  men  submit  voluntarily  to  Chris 

a»ti©tii.  iastroction  ;  the  persistent  use  of  the  means  of  gi 
may,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  secure  the  highest  results.  A  com- 
plete  view  of  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  among  men  cannot  ignore  the 
wider  aspect  of  the  command  to  ''disciple  the  nations."  The  Gospel 
demands  immediate,  personal  obedience,  bat  it  does  not  ignore  t 
future;  efforts  apparently  fruitless  to-day  may  be  crowned  wi 
euccess  in  days  to  come.  These  two  views  of  Mission  work  are  n 
antagonistic,  but  complementary.  The  man  who  seeks  immediate 
results  is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  the  future.  The  man  who  has  his 
eye  on  the  coujplete  success  of  the  future  knows  that  the  results  he 
aims  at  cannot  come  too  soon,  and  therefore  does  not  neglect  the 
present.  There  is  a  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  which  is  "  not 
with  observation." 

The  far-reaching  character  of  the  work  to  he  done  carrica  with  it  the  necessity 
for  equally  far-reacbing  methods.  All  recogni&e  the  priruary  place  as»igned  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  paramount  importance  of  personal 
dealing  ivith  adults;,  by  teaching  aud  preaching.  I  know  of  no  advocate  ol 
ediicaticn  as  a  Mispionary  ftgency  who  does  not  emphasiBo  this  position. 

All  agree  that  Scripture  recognises  a  traascendenc  iraportaiice  as  attaching  to 

the  early  training  of  the  young.    Divine  truth,  wisely  treated,  cannot  too  early 

be  brought  to  bear  on  the  rising  generation.     Even  if  we  knew 

Impflrtamce  ftf  nothing  of  the  plact'  that  Scripture  gives  to  children  \  if  we  did  not 

tte^ouM.     read,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is 

old  he  will  not  depart  from  it "  (^Prov,  xxii.  6) ;  do  we  not  know  that 

God  reveals  Himself  in  provideuce  as  well  as  m  grace  ?    And  baa  He  not  made  it 

abundantly  clear  that  the  hope  of  the  nations  and  of  the  Church  is  with  the 

young  r"     Chrbtian  parents  are  to  do  their  utmost  to  bring  up  their  childi'en 

**  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  *'  and  no  Christian,  aa  he  is  true 

to  His  Jlaiater,  dare  neglect  any  opportunity  of  training,  educating,  influencing 

for  God  a  non-Chrifitian  child.     The  education  of  the  young  as  a  regular  part  of 
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Mission  work  simply  means  that  Christian  workers  among  the  heathen  Rhould 
seize  and  use  for  God  the  most  impresaihlc  jcara  of  every  life.  And  whether 
the  result  be  a  real  turning  to  God,  or  only  a  state  of  mind  more  or  loss  prepared 
to  receive  ''  the  Word  of  the  Kingdom/'  in  cither  case  we  have  cause  for  thank- 
fnlneas. 

If  it  should  seem  to  any  one  that  in  thus  arguing'  I  am  subatituting  a  proceM 
more  or  less  human  for  the  act  and  influence  of  Divine  gracot  a  moment's 
reflection  will  ghow  that  such  means  or  processes  are  to  bo  found  in 
all  kinds  of  work  in  which  Iniman  instru mentality  is  allowed  to  Tl»«  prio«lple» 
benr  a  part.    The  use  of  means  in  no  way  derogates  from  the  glory  BaailjMbtA, 
of  the  Divine  grace  which  alone  gives  the  increase.    Scripture  and 
common  sense  unite  in  telling  us  that  wo  can  bo  "fellow-workers  with  God" 
only  in  the  use  of  means  ;  preaching  itself  is  but  a  process.     Up  to  tliis  point, 
however,  I  do  not  anticipate  any  serious  divergence  of  opinion.     I  have  done  no 
more  than  contend  that  in  the  evangelisation  of  the  heathen  the  methods  of  the 
Sunday  school  are  entitled  to  a  place  alongf+ido  the  preaching  of   the  Word. 
Uowever  sti-ougly  sonic  may  feel  that  education  in  tho  full  seuise  of  the  term  is 
a  legitimate  part  of  Missionary  operations  only  when  carried  on  among  converts 
and  their  children,  no  Protestant  can  seriously  dispute  the  duty  and  importance 
of  using  every  opportunity  of  tiraining  young  heathen  in  the  knowledge  and  fear 
of  God,  and  of  instructing  them  in  the  great  facts  of  sin  and  salvation  through 
Christ. 

But  the  edacati9n  of  the  young  as  a  part  of  Mission  work  means  a  great  deal 
more  than  religious  instruction  and  the  methods  of  the  Sunday  school ;    it 
iocludea  moral  and  even  secular  instruction, — instruction  in  the  three  Ks,  in 
history,  geography,  grammar,  mathematics,  etc.     Here  lies  the  difficulty.     Few 
donbt  the  utility  of  such  education  ;  no  one  disputes  its  philanthropic  character ; 
and  yet,  not  a  few  shrink  from  allowing  secular  instruction  a  place  in  Mission 
work.     If  not  prepared  to  regard  it  as  al)solutely  antagonistic  to  the 
GospeL,  some  hold  such  secular  work  to  be  unfit  employment  for  an      f"^ 
ordained  minister  of  the  Word  ;  and  we  are  often  reminded  of  the  *^,^^^'^" 
Apostle's  words,  "  I  determined  not  to  know  anything  among  you     combined, 
save  Jesos  Christ  and  Him  crucifiod"  (1  Cor.  ii.  2).     A  cursory 
reference  to  the  Greek  text  is  enough  to  show  that  the  words  actually  used  by 
Paul  do  not  bear  the  exclusive  sense  usually  attached  to  them.     "  I  did  not 
determine  to  know  anything  "  is  very  far  from  being  equivalent  to  "  I  determined 
to  know  nothing."    Paul  bad  made  up  his  mind  to  know  among  the  Corinthians 
*'  Jestis  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ;  '^  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  include  or 
exclude  any  other  topic.     These  and  other  objections  to  the  inclusion  of  secular 
instruction  among  Missionary  operations  may  be  met  ttfiialim,  and,  if  need  be,  I 
am  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but  in  the  meantime  I  content  myself  with  indicat- 
ing some  of  the  considerations  that  might  be  urged  on  their  behalf. 

When  a  place  is  claimed  for  secular  instruction  among  Missionary  operations, 
it  is  always  to  bo  understood  aa  accompanied  by  direct  reli^oua  instruction. 
The  education  of  the  young,  so  understood,  has  been  reoogpiaed  ns  a  regtilar 
part  of  Mission  work  by  most  modern  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societiesu 
To  quote  only  one  testimony,  Carey,  Marshinan,  and  Ward,  when  reviewing 
their  work  in  1815,  specify  three  distinct  agencies  required  to  plant  the  Gospel 
in  a  heathen  country  ;  and  one  of  them  is  "  the  instruction  of  yonth  in  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  and  in  the  hterature  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  country." 

Such  education  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  certain 
important  parts  of  Missionary  work.      Without  it  tho  distribution  of  the 
Scriptures  and  religious  tracts  is  useless  among    most  heathen 
peoples.     I  well  remember  how,  on  my  first  visit  to  the  Santhal     Edae»ti<m 
country,  I  provided  myself  with  a  considerable  supply  of  tracts  ^^^^J^* 
for  distribution,  but  found  thorn  of  no  use,  as  very  few,  if  any, 
of  the  people  could  read.     No  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  w^onderful 
results  of  Bible  and  tract  distribution  amon^  the  heatbea  is  likely  to  treat 
this  coDsidenition  lightly. 
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Eren  when  this  education  fails — as  it  docs  fail  in  multitudes  of  cases — ^to 
lead  those  who  receive  it  Uj  the  Saviour,  it  is  very  helpful  in  destroying  false 
rehgion,  and  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  receptioa  of  tho  truth.  la  India, 
for  instance,  it  deslroirs  the  physical  basis  of  Hinduism,  and  securea  important 
advantages  for  the  enforcement  of  Christian  truth.  The  sacred  books  of  the 
Hindus  are  "  inextricably  committed  to  a  collision  with  the  truths  of  a«tronomy, 

cheraiBtry,  medicine,  geography,  and  all  the  facts  of  modern  science." 

Seatrvyi      Instruction  in  the  elements  of  physical  science  or  geography  not  only 

Mdculti^tBi  "P^*'^  ^^^^  ^^^  notions  on  these  subjects,  but  so  far  forth  uproota 

couoicDoc.    tl^o  Hindu  reli^jious  system.    Christian  education,  however,  is  not, 

like  purely  secular  education,  a  merely  destructive  agency  ;  it  is  also 
conKtructive,  It  takes  away  the  false,  but  it  also  endeavours  to  supply  the  true, 
I  might  urge  that  such  education  has  a  prophylactic  and  a  corrective  influence  ; 
it  reduces  by  anticipation  and  with  evergrowing  effect  the  strength  of  pantheism. 
It  cultivates  a  sense  of  the  rc»ility  of  things,  it  develops  a  sense  of  individoality 
and  responsibility,  jtoducatos  the  conscience,  and  bo  helps  to  bring  the  Hindu 
out  of  the  mists  and  unrealities  into  which  all  things,  even  himself  mcluded,  are 
resolved  by  hia  favourite  doctrine  of  matfa  (illusion). 

I  may  here  quote  a  paragraph  from  the  Liberal,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  the 
late  Keshub  Chunder  Son  : — '*  There  is  something  in  Hinduism  which  is  not  to 
be  despised,  and  which  must  be  recognised  before  any  impression  can  be  mode 
upou  it.  AVhat  that  something  is,  let  the  Missionaries  6nd  out.  The  religions 
of  Greece,  llome,  Egypt,  Gaul,  and  Britain  dissolved  like  ice  before  the  summer 
san  at  the  advent  of  ChrLstianity  ;  Hinduism  tlireatcns  to  maintain  its  con- 
servative aspect  in  the  face  of  all  foes.  Mohammedanism  could  not  effect 
a  single  breach  in  the  Hindu  fortress."  This  is  the  view  of  men  who  have  them- 
selves given  up  Hinduism.  Bishop  Taylor,  of  Africa,  when  some 
ChundcT Sen  ftnd|\f teen  years  ago  he  visited  India,  expected  to  see  repeated  among 
Bj»bop  Taylor.  ^^^  Hiudus  the  wholesale  conversion  of  heathen  which  he  bad 
witnessed  in  South  Africa.  He  preached  the  same  Gospel  in  the  same  way  ; 
he  m^ide  repented  and  varied  efibrts  ■  but  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that  there 
were  inherent  difficulties  in  the  case  which  made  the  result  he  desired  at  that 
atage  impossible. 

I  do  not  allirm  that  education  mnst  precede  preaching,  any  more  thao  I 
aflfirm  that  civilisation  must  precede  the  evangelisation  of  Sie  savage  ;  bat  I  do 

assert  that  without  education  a  solid,  self-respecting,  self-goveriungf 
MMad&r     self -propagating  Church  is  impossible,  and  that  every  Slission  to 

such  tribes  should  from  the  outset  include  the  education  of  the 
young  as  a  regular  part  of  its  operation.  In  short,  whatever  argument  is  avail- 
able for  Medical  Misvsious  is  equally  available  for  Educational  Missions.  The 
heathen  mind  ia  a  mind  diseased  or  deformed  ;  education  ia  essential  to  mental 
health  ;  mens  eana  is  at  least  as  important  as  corptu  sanum. 

I  might  also  point  out  how  fruitful  Mission  schools  have  been  among  such 
tribes  as  the  Santluils.  A  very  large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority  of  the  convert* 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  Mission,  have  been  the  fruit  of  Missionary 
education.  At  this  moment,  I  believe,  the  members  of  the  highest  class,  about 
twelve  in  number,  in  the  Mission  school  at  Pachamba,  are  all  Christians.  Fas 
eit  ab  hosts  doceri  Hindus  know  what  l^Iissionary  education  has  done,  and 
make  more  or  less  persistent  attempts  to  forestall  or  supplant  it.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Indian  Education  Commission,  including 
in  some  cases  a  demand  for  a  conscience  clause  in  Missionaiy  schools,  in  order  to 
see  how  much  this  department  of  MiEsionary  work  is  feared.  To  quote  the 
oi^n  already  named,  "  Outside  people  have  no  idea  of  what  education  has  done 
and  ia  doing  for  the  people  of  India." 

All  may  not  agree  with  me  in  holding  such  views,  but  I  maintain  that 
ordinary  education,  always  including  rehgious  instruction,  ia  not  only  a  legitimate 

but  an  exceedingly  important  part  of  Mission  work.  And  I  hold 
^^J^^J^^Hhat  in  circurnKtances  like  tho*e  of  the  Santhals  and  the  tribea 

around  Lake  NyasEa^  the  education  of  the  young  is  an  essential  part 
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of  Minion  work,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  priestcraft,  to  have  Oluiatiana 

•ble  for  themselves  to  read  and  uiidei*staiid  the  Word  of  God,  and  to  see  churohea 

kthat  ftre  self-governing  and  self-extending.     Bat  in  using  education  let  it  never 

^  be  forgotten  that  school*  are  only  achoola ;  they  are  not  prayer  moetings  or 

meetings  for  anxious  inquirera. 

I  paw  on  to  the  second  division  of  the  topic  before  oa :  Should  education  as 
%  part  of  Mission  work  be  restricted  in  any  way  either  as  to  those  who  are  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  or  in  ita  extent  ?  I  need  hardly  say  aaytliing  on  this  head,  for 
Imy  views  on  it  have  already  beoa  indicated.  I  ha\^o  already  said  that  among 
liribes  without  literary  education,  however  readily  they  may  yield  to  the  preaching 
>€>f  the  Word,  education  has  a  most  important  part  to  play  in  gathoriug  converts 
I  ftnd  supplying  the  Conditions  of  a  stable  Church.  It  is  impossible 
Vto  carry  education  too  far  down  if  wo  would  have  our  Cliurches  ^^t 
►formed  of  '^  the  people  of  the  Book."  On  the  other  hand  there  may  ""{f*^" J** 
I  be  cases  in  which  a  auffi-cient  education  for  ordinary  purposes  is  given 
I  by  the  Government  or  otherwise  ;  and  it  may  be  asked  how  far  this  affects  the 
kJIxssionary's  duty.  "When  the  education  thus  supplied  is  anti-Ckristian  or  purely 
>  lecular,  Missiouaries  are  bound  to  use  every  opportunity  of  getting  the  young 
r  under  their  care  and  instruction  with  a  view  to  religious*  influence.  If  this  can 
rbe  done  without  undertaking  the  burden  of  secular  work,  by  all  means  let  us  use 
[  %-hat  is  provided.  But  if  it  c^innot  be  done  without  uudertaking  secular  aa  well 
i«B  religious  instruction,  Missions  and  Missionaries  must  bo  prepared  to  carry  on 
I  both>  as  far  as  means  and  opportunities  allow.  And  this  work  of  education  should 
I  be  planned  and  executed  to  the  extent  that  promi'ieB  the  most  telling  and  lasting 
utts.  I  do  not  profess  to  lay  down  specitic  rules.  Variations  will  occur  from 
I  country  to  countrj*,  and  even  between  different  parts  of  the  same  country.  A 
^comparatively  low  limit  may  be  laid  down  in  some  cases,  while  others  may 
Itequire  the  limit  to  be  raised  w  as  to  include  what  is  commonly  called  '^higher 
^  education." 

A  further  topic  has  been  suggested  for  discussion  :  "  The  extent  to  which  the 
employment  of  non-Christian  teachers  in  Mission  schoola  is  legitimate  or  neces- 
sary."   This  topic  has  no  necessary  connectioa  with  the  main  subject  of  this 
I  iDoniing's  disoussioQ}  except  on  the  as.sumption  that  without  such  teachers  no 
[  Miaaion  school  would  obtain  pupils.    Non-Christiaa  teachers  have 
I  •ometimes  beea  represented  either  as  decoys  or  aa  guarantees  that     ^  *^* 
loonversionB  were  not  desired  ;  but  for  the  moet  part  by  those  who  ^J^'^^la 
(oppose  either  their  employment  or  Miaaionary  education.     I  know     twwhori. 
|»f  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  such  teachers  must  be 
aployed  in  order  to  setiure  pupils.    The  real  reason  for  their  employment  is  two- 
Pfbld :  (1)  Without  them  Missionary  education  would  be  seriously  restricted  in 
tta  extent ;  and  (2)  there  ia  no  bar  in  principle  to  their  cmplo3rment. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Missions  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  non-Chriatian 
'  teachers  are  employed  only  in  secular  instruction,  and  even  then  only  in  default 
wtif  Christian  teachers.     I  made  it  a  rale  never  to  appoint  a  non-Christian  until 
Rl  had  tried  and  failed  to  find  an  efBcient  Christian.     It  should  also  be  noted  that 
f^e  returns  of  non-Christian  teachers  in  Mission  employment  sometimes  includo 
'  the  Circle  schools  aided  partly  by  local  Missions,  pai'tly  by  the  Christian  Ver- 
nacnlar  Education  Society,  on  condition  that  the  school  books  and  the  instruc- 
tion are  satisfactory,  and  that  the  teacher  to  whom  the  school  belongs,  usually 
a  non- Christian,  accepts  the  supervision  of  a  Christian  teacher  and  allows  bim  on 
his  visits  to  the  school,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  impart  religious  instruction. 
I  and  similar  caaes  swell  the  total  of  non-Christian  employes  of  Missions  in 
I  somewhat  misleading  way.    The  fact,  however^  remains  that  by  availing  them- 
Piclves  of  such  agents,  whether  employed  directly  or  indirectly,  Missjonariea  are 
abled  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  pupila  under  religious  t   q,  ■ 

notion.     According  to  the  last  Missionary  cenaos  for  India,     ,^^^j^^" 
than  twenty-seven  hundred  of  the  teachers  employed  were 
on-Christian  ;  and  on  the  lowest  calculation,  by  relieving  Christian  teachers  of 
■  work,  they  enabled  the  various  Missionaries  to  give  religioua  instruction 
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to  seventy  thoasand  or  eighty  thouRand  pupils  more  than  could  otherwiae  have 
been  reached.  I  believe  the  actual  figur©  to  bo  over  one  bundred  thousand. 
Christian  men  will  require  Roruethini^  more  than  the  PxigencieH  of  a  theory  to 
justify  them  in  throwing  away  such  an  opportunity  of  extending  the  influonoo  of 
the  Gospel.  If  it  is  Raid  that  we  ougbt  to  circnm>tcribe  Mission  work  ^o  that  it 
may  be  overtaken  entirely  by  Christians,  I  reply  that  I  find  nothing  in  Scnptoro 
to  prevent  mo  from  using  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  even  those 
who  have  not  personally  submitted  to  Him  as  Lord. 

If  I  am  tx>ld  that  in  extending  Christian  work  by  the  employment  of 
non-Chrietian  teachers  we  iire  going  beyond  the  work  luisigncd  to  us  by  our 
Lord,  I  reply  that  He  has  enjoined  us  t.o  "  disciple  nil  nations,"  and  "  prcarb 
the  Gospel  to  every  creatui^e,"  and  that  tliis  command  cannot  be  fulfilled 
too  soon.  Whatever  exception  may  be  tiiken  to  the  influence  exert od  by 
non-Christian  teacher:^,  the  additional  pupils  tlias  brouj^ht  under  the 
influence  of  the  Gospel  are  in  no  worse  cn^e  than  tliey  would  have  been 
had  the  achools  they  attended  been  eatirely  Rcparato  from  Missionary 
inflluence;  nay,  the  extent  to  which  they  are  under  Missionary  influence  is, 
as  a  rule,  a  distinct  gain  in  disposition,  to  attend  to  the  Gospel.  And  to  say 
that  work  among  such  persona  is  beyond  tho  range  of  what  has  been  given 
ua  to  do,  in  to  forget  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  has  been  brouglit 
within  our  range.  I  do  not  deny  that  attempts  nmy  be  made  by  non- 
Clirifitian  teachere,  overtly  or  covertly,  to  defeat  tbo  work  of  the  Missionary  ; 
but  few  actual  cases  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  contention  ;  and 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  not  a  few  of  these  teachers  are  ba  near  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  many  nominal  Christians.  I  quite  admit  that  these 
Don-Christian  teachers  ai*e  in  many  cases  standing  testimonies  to  tho 
apparent  faOure  of  Educational  Missions,  and  that  by  employing  them  we 
incur  a  limitation  of  the  principle  that  at  every  point  in  hm  course  of  study 
the  pupil  should  bo  dii'ectly  inHuenced  for  God,  I  admit  that  all  this 
means  difficulty  and  even  weakness,  but  I  seo  in  it  no  sacriiico  of  funda- 
mental Christian  principle,  and  so  have  no  hesitation  in  availing  myself  oE 
the  greatly  extended  range  of  Christian  influence.  The  employment  of 
these  teachers,  however,  should  always  be  regarded  as  a  temporary  expe- 
dient to  meet  a  temporary  nece^ity;  no  Educational  Mi&sion  work  can  be 
i*egarded  as  satisfactory  until  it  has  been  provided  with  a  full  Ohristian 
Btaff. 


DISCUSSION. 


Bev.  Yoimg  J,  Alien,  D.II,  (Anglo-Chinese  College,  Shanghai) :  T 
wish  to  Bpeak  to  you  this  morning  on  a  roi-olution,  and  this  revolution 
will  detei-mine,  as  I  conceive,  the  place  ana  the  extent  of  educatioa 
which  we  offer  to  China.  In  the  first  place  we  have  forced  upon  China  a 
revolution,  and  that  revolution  in  its  fundamental  aspect  involves  the  educa^ 
tion  of  China,  We  have  gone  there  as  Christian  nations  t<>  the  number 
j^i^jjjj  of  about  fifteen,  and  wo  have  made  treaties  involving  the 
inAouoaon  extra -territoriality  clause,  which  means  that  China  shall  c&le 
OhJB&uidJftittn.  ^  those  foreign  nations  independent  Belf-go\ernment.  Wo 
have  not  only  the  ports  open  to  us,  but  we  have  independent  self-governing 
colonies.  Wo  have  told  China  that  she  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over  us  j 
that  we  ghall  have  independent  jurisdiction  over  our  own  people.  We  have 
therefor©  taken  part  of  ber  territory,  and  established  ourselves  as  a  self- 
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gOferning  power.  Clilua  aiul  Japan  are  both  iuvolved  in  this  extra-terri- 
tonality  claufie.  Their  wish  and  everj'-day  thought  is  to  retrieve  their 
jurisdiction.  We  say  to  them,  "  No  Christians  will  submit  to  be  governed 
by  heathen  people ;  you  must  qualify  up  to  our  standard  in  your  laws,  in 
your  moral  principles,  in  your  learning  and  in  your  general  administration, 
and  then  wo  will  yield  hack  your  territory  and  allow  ourselves  to  come 
under  your  jurifidiction."  We  have  thus  placed  upon  China  KAk««aiii*. 
the  necessity  of  leai-ning,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  China  has  tiojuj  eJnuicea 
accepted  the  position.  That  is  the  ongin  of  the  revolution  oeceiMjy. 
now  going  on  in  China  and  in  Japan.  It  is  not  because  they  fancy  or  love 
our  wa^'s  and  esteem  them  better,  but  necessity  is  laid  upon  them,  or  they 
cannot  enter  into  the  comity  of  nations  and  bo  received  as  equals  amongst 
Christiai^s.  We  have  forced  upon  them  this  necessity,  not  only  of  qualify- 
ing and  educating  a  few  people,  but  of  qualifying  and  educating  the  nations; 
in  other  words  w^e  have  been  fulfilling  what  Christ  commands  as  to  teach- 
ing the  nations.  As  I  have  said,  China  has  accepted  this,  and  she  proposes 
_to  establish,  and  has  established  schools^,  and  Missionaries  have  been  called 
I  take  part  in  this  great  work  of  educating  the  nation. 

This  a  not  all.  The  Government  has  seen  the  necessity  not  only  of  teaching 
young  men  to  have  intercourse  with  these  great  nations  with  whom  she  haa 
trciaties,  but  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  have  an  educated  empire,  aa 
educated  cabiuet,  an  educated  council^  aad  edacated  officials.  And  how  is  that 
to  be  done  ?  By  qualifying  Missionaries  to  teach  these  young  men,  and  to 
translate  text  bookB  in  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  all  these  things,  so 
as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  these  high  ofhcials.  That  is  the  way  that 
education  is  going  on.  The  Government  has  found  that  it  ia  necessary  in  order 
to  retrieve  its  jurisdiction  ;  and  in  order  to  retrieve  the  integrity  of  its  territory 
and  to  develop  the  resources  of  that  magnificent  empire,  it  has  found  it  necessary 
to  require  the  universities  to  accept  questions  on  mathematics  and  the  different 
dences  at  tlioir  examinations. 

Now,  when  you  remember  that  in  China  there  are  one  million  five  hundred 
outuind  university  pupils  ;  when  you  remember  that  they  have  their  colleges 
in  all  the  provinces,  that  they  have  their  Provincial  University, 
where  they  grant  the  MA.  degree,  that  they  have  the  Imperial  aw^^. 
University  at  Pekin,  where  they  grant  the  LL.D.  degree,  and 
tluit  they  have  still  higher  degrees  than  that,  and  that  all  the  officials  of  the 
Government  are  educated  men, — when  you  remember  that  the  Government  has 
accepted  the  necessity  of  mathematics  and  foreign  sciences  in  order  to  build  their 
ahips,  to  open  their  mines,  to  build  railways,  and  to  develop  their  resources,  and 
place  the  country  in  harmony  with  the  great  enterprises  of  the  West,  and  bring 
It  into  the  comity  of  nations, — when  you  remember  that,  and  also  rememl>er 
that  the  Missionary  only  itands  there  iu  China  prepared  to  give  the  people  this 
education,  prepared  to  be  teachers  and  to  tmnslate  the  books  which  they  are  to 
learn,  you  will  then  understand  the  place  which  education  takes  in  the  Missionary 
enterprise  in  China ;  then  you  will  understand  the  limit  which  is  to  be  placed 
upon  it,— the  limit  should  be  the  very  best  that  wo  have  got,  the  extent  of  it 
should  bo  according  to  our  ability  to  give  it,  and  their  capacity  to  receive  it. 


Mr.  Henry  Morris  (lion.  Sec,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  , 
for  India) :  The  special  subject  I  wish  to  speak  about  is  education  in  India, 
which  is  the  country  I  know  best ;  but,  viutatis  mutandia^  what 
I  say  of  India  will  apply  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Mission-     J^^^iaii 
field.     The  first  subject  on  the  programme  is  "  the  place  of 
education  in  Mission  work."     I  consider  that  education  ought  to  occupy 
the  first  place  in  the  second  stage  of  Mission  work.    I  cannot  enlarge  upon 
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this  as  well  as  on  many  other  things,  apon  which  I  should  like  to  speak, 
for  want  of  time. 

I  would  put  in  the  forefront  of  this  question  the  resolution  of  the 
GoTemor-Getiei-al  of  India  which  was  published  on  tho  Slst  of  December 
last,  and  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
^MMluIwhiatV'^^  issued  from  an  official  source  since  the  Education  Despatch 
of  1854.  It  desers'es  tho  most  earnest  and  careful  attention  of 
all  those  who  are  interested  in  India.  Ifc  is  a  most  saddening  document,  aa 
it  16  indeed,  in  many  respects,  a  grave  official  announcement  of  f.ailure  in 
purely  secular  education.  It  is  a  reraarljable  fact  t  hat  the  Gfovernor-Greneral 
himself  points  to  an  increase  in  Christian  colleges  and  high  schools  as  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem,  and  almost  asks  that  there  shall  be  Christian 
instruction  given  in  secular  college.^t  after  school  hours. 

I  think  that  the  Christian  Church  cannot  let  alone  the  question  of 
higher  education  in  India.  Having  com©  into  contact  with  a  number  of 
educated  Hindus,  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy  with  those  who  have  given 
up  one  faith,  and  have  not  found  anothei-.  I  do  not  know  anything  sadder 
than  the  case  of  a  man  who^  having  given  up  his  ancestral  belief,  is 
hovering  about  not  knowing  what  he  shall  do.  The  last  state  of  that  man 
is  worse  than  the  first.  We  ai'e,  therefore,  bound  as  Chiistiana  to  give  a 
Christian  education  to  these  men  ;  and  I  would  implore  all  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  education  in  India  not  to  leave  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  to  the  Government  alone,  or  to  the  Hindus  alone. 

I  would  also  refer  to  another  very  important  subject, — normal  educa- 
tion, the  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach.  I  believe  that  that  is  a  subject 
into  which  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  throw  its  heart,  because  if  we 
do  not  teach  these  people  something  of  the  noble  art  and  honourable  pro- 
fession of  teaching,  we  shall  really  be  leaving  the  education  of  the  people 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  undertake  it  efficiently. 

Let  me  say  one  word  with  regard  to  lower  edncation,  which  also  ought 

not  to  be  neglected.     It  is  the  general  policy  of  Missionaiy  Societies  to 

throw  them.sclves  almost  entirely  into  the  education  of  their 

£ipe«SoZ    ^^'^  converts,  and  to  give  up  tho  lower  education  of  the  people. 

I  believe  that  all  might,  with  the  greatest  advantage,  us©  what 

might  be  called  Christian  insi>cction,  by  placing  the  indigenous  native  schoolfi 

under  the  inspection  of  Cbrii>tian  Missionaries.     I  have  knoTivn  this  sy^item 

most  successfully  carried  out  in  Btmgal,  and  I  oonld  go  on  for  half  an  hour 

telling  you  the  admirable  and  splendid  results  of  Christian  inspection  in 

native  indigenous  schools, 

Eev.  J.  Murray  Mitehell,  LL.D.  (Free  Clmrch  of  Scotland) :  In  what 
I  say  I  shall  be  as  practical  as  possible.  My  friend,  11  r.  Moiris,  has  spoken 
of  India.  I  will  also  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  that  country,  as  it 
is  the  field  that  I  know  best.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  advocate 
Educational  Mis.sions  as  opposed  to  other  Missions.  All  my  life  I  have 
heard  tbe  cry,  "  Teach,  teach,  teach,"  and  then  I  have  heard  the  cry, 
"  Preach,  preach  ;  "  and  I  have  said,  by  all  means  preach  nud  teach.  Give 
as  mucli  preaching  as  you  can  possibly  give,  and  as  much  teaching  too.  At 
present  I  Avill  confine  my  remarks  to  teaching.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  the  higher  and  middle-classes  of  India  at  the  present  day  ore 
determined  to  have  education,  and  to  have  as  high  an  education  as  possible. 
Who  is  it  to  give  itt     The  Government  has  attempted  to  do  so i  bat 
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as  you  bar©  heard  from  my  friend  Jlr.  Moms,  even  by  the  confession 
of  the  Government  itself,  the  purely  secular  education  system  ooTommaat 
has  been,  morally,  a  failure.  Then  if  the  Government  syhtem  diaioulty *bottt 
hiis  been  a  failure,  what  is  to  bo  dan©]  If  Government  Jo "*'*^ ''■^*'^' 
not  keep  up  schools  and  colleges,  the  natives  will  do  it.  Many  of  the 
natives  are  determined  if  possible  to  purify  their  Hinduism  to  a  certain 
extent,  and  then  to  teach  a  kind  of  theism  in  their  colleges.  In  Calcutta 
they  are  going  on  at  a  great  rate  in  Betting  up  colleges  of  tlieir  own. 

Do  you  desire  that  the  education  of  tho  mind  of  the  heathen  should  be 
left  to  the  heathen  ?  I  am  sui-e  no  one  desires  it.  And  if  we  withdraw  from 
the  higher  education— I  refer  to  Protestant  Missions— I  will  tfU  you  who 
will  be  ready  to  take  it  up.  The  Roman  Catholics  will  bo  so.  They 
have  sent  out  able  men,  Jesuits,  men  of  high  intellectual  culture;  and 
they  have  set  up  colleges  in  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  maoy  other  platies. 
Well,  are  we  U>  leave  India  in  all  its  higher  education  to  Hindus  and 
Romanists  1 

But  you  will  aay,  **  Ah,  but  you  have  very  few  oonvcrta  from  those  colleg«a 
of  yours."    I  grant  it.     In  the  Mission  with  which  I  was  connected  ia  Bertgal, 
for  one  Brahman  brought  out  from  the  colloge  there  would  be 
perhaps  twenty  converts  in  our  rural  Missions.    But  let  tliis  fact  ooUoM*waT«rt«. 
be  known,  that  when  educated  men  are  brought  out,   thoy  are 
generally  of  a  far  higher  type,  intellectually,  mora'ly,  aad  spiritually,  than  tho 
men  of  a  lower  grade.    Let  me  give  an  illustration.     Wc  had  the  first  Brahman 
conversion  in  Bombay  in  tho  case  of  a  well-known  man,  my  dear  friend,  Dr 
Jfarayan   Sheshadri.     Oar  institution  was  cut  down  to  the  ground.     Every 
Brahman  fled  ;  almost  every  Hindu  fled  ;  and  we  had  only  some  fifty  pupila  left. 
It  was  most  disheartening,  but  we  bore  it  because  the  conversion  had  come. 
Kow  that  aohtary  man  ha^i  been,  under  God,  the  inatrument  of  briEging  more 
than  a  thoosand  heathens  into  the  Christian  Church. 

Take  another  case.  There  ia  my  dear  friend,  the  Rev.  Baha  Padmanji, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  a  literary  hfe.  Now,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
more  necessary  for  India  than  a  pure  literature.  Missionaries  were  the  lirst  to 
write  tracts.  We  have,  many  of  us,  done  all  that  wo  could  in  that  mattar.  I 
felt  it  my  duty  to  do  a  good  deal ;  but  my  friend  and  former  pupil,  the  Il«v. 
Baba  Padmanji,  has  published  literally  more  than  sixty  books  and  tracts  ;  he  has 
devoted  himsdf  to  that  work.  He  writes  a  beautiful  Marathi  stylo  ;  and  hia 
productions  are  thoroughly  Christian.  His  pen  ia  busy  at  this  hour,  and  as  long 
as  he  lives  he  will  labour  in  this  infinitely  important  work.  I  call  it  so,  for  I 
am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  pressing  duty  than  that  of  producing  a  pure 
Chriittian  literature  for  India,  But  how  can  you  have  auch  proacherd  as  Dr. 
Sheshadri,  or  such  writers  as  Mr.  Padmanji,  if  you  neglect  education,  and  even 
higher  education  ? 

Bev,   Eobert    Tebb   (Wesleyan   Missionary    Society,  from  Ceylon): 
I  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  educational  work  of  a  very  suc- 
cessful ilission.     We  begin  at  the  earliest  stage  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  win  the  child's  nature  for  the  Lord  Jesus  OhrLit.     Now  to  do  that,  we 
have,  of  course  primary  instruction.     We  begin  our  work  in  the  jungle, 
and,  there,  of    course,   we   want  a   centre   for  our   work ;  we   erect    a 
place  and  appoint  a  Christian  teacher.     I  must  say  that  1  have  no  con- 
fidence whatever  in  non-Christian  teachers  in  any  subject.     I  know  it  ia  a 
matter  of  opinion,   but   I   have  found  these  non-Christian     H«»ti»#m 
teachers  doing  moi-e  harm  than  they  could  possibly  do  good,    teiflheriiffll 
Therefore  I  would  pack  them  all  out.     W^e  have  to  appoint        '•*•' 
Christian  teachers.     We  have  a  place   for  evangelistic  work,   and  thd 
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cliil  Jren  are  won  in  this  way  and  gradually  inftti-ucted  in  tlie  elements  of  our 
holy  religion.  Then  I  would  have  these  schools  free  f j-om  fees.  I  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  any  child  being  turned  away  from  elementary,  secular  and 
i-ehgioua  instniction,  because  the  father  either  cannot  or  will  not  pay  the 
fees-  If  there  is  anything  that  a  Missionary  Society  otight  to  support^  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  vernacular  education  for  every  child  that  God  has 
sent  into  the  world. 

Then  the  second  thing  is  this  :  we  try  as  soon  as  possible  to  teach  Eng- 
liaK  English  has  a  marlcetable  value,  and  every  child  who  comes  into  the 
Anglo-vernacular  schools  should  pay  a  proportionate  fee.  I  am  reminded  that 
our  money  is  obtained  from  a  number  of  our  poor  people,  and  we  have  no  right, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  j^ve  anything  of  market  value  to  the  people  without  "making 
them  pay  for  what  they  receive.  Then,  by  way  of  scholarships  w©  try  to  pro- 
mote effective  religious  instruction.  The  secular  education,  of  course,  is  examined 
by  Government,  and  there  is  payment  for  it  by  results.  With  regard  to', 
religious  instmctioa,  we  have  a  carefully  prepared  programme,  and  we  have  our  \ 
Inspector  of  Schools  who  goes  round  and  reports  to  our  Church  Courts  as  to  the 
faithful  attention  to  rehgioas  teaching  in  our  schools. 

Jt  could  give  you  many  illustrations  showing  what  a  great  blessing  has  been  . 
upon  this  systematic  work,  from  the  primary,  tbrongh  the  Anglo-vernacular,  up;] 
to  English  education  in  the  higher  class  fitting  them  for  this  world  and  for  tbe'l 
world  to  come.  'I 

Brigade  Sargeon  CockeU  :  I  am  going  to  speak  about  a  very  importanfel 
subject.    I  heard  Mr.  Morris,  or  some  one  else,  mention  the  want  of  Christiar 
education  in  the  Government  schools  in  India.     Now  if  we  can  get  the 

Bible  introduced  na  a  text-book,  by-and-by  the  whole  natioE 
^"SffiS"  *'  ^^'^  become  more  or  less  Christian.     I  have  a  striking  instanc 

in  point.     In  the  Government  Bchool  at  Dharwar,  the  Bible  waa^ 
introduced  without  asking  leave  from  the  Government,  and,  not  only  the' 
pupils  but  the  masters  themselves  attended,  giving  up  the  Saturday  half- . 
holiday  for  the  purpose.     The  classroom  or  the  examination  room  was  filled,] 
with  the  highest  class  of  Eno:lish-speaking  students  with  the  mastens.     Thfl 
Bible  was  read> — the  first  chapter  of  Genesis;  and  the  jQi-st  chapter  oil 
Matthew  was  also  read  from  the  New  Testament.     The  students  were^ 
asked  questions  upon  it,  and  to  the  one  who  gave  the  best  answers  a  priz©^ 
was  prombed  at  Cbnstmas — a  prizo  of  a  silver  watch.      They  were  all 
anxious  to  win  the  prize,  and  they  listened  to  the  Bible  and  were  able,  three 
weeks  before  1  left^  to  an&wer  questions  which  peihnps  some  boys  and 
gii-la  in  English  schools  could  not  have  answertd.     Is  not  this  then  an 
important  thing?     The  Mi.ssionary  schools  in  India  are  a  di'iblet  as  com- 
pared to  the  Government  schools. 

If  God  has  given  ua  India  on  purpose  that  we  may  make  it  Christian,  do  not 
let  it  be  supposed  that  it  is  given  for  our  benefit.  The  Mutiny  is  a  sufficient 
lesson  as  to  that.  Look  at  the  punishment  that  was  inflicted  upon  us  becaase 
we  did  not  Christianise  the  people.  I  hope  tliat  the  Jubilee  of  the  Qttecn  which 
was  inaugurated  last  year  will  Ix;  completed  by  sending  a  deputation  of  one  o£ 
our  archbiahopfl,  togetlicr  with  bishops  and  clergj^men  of  all  denominations  (I 
hope  Mr.  Spurgeon  will  be  among  them)^  together  with  laymen  and  noblemen 
(including,  I  hope,  Lord  Northbrook),  to  go  before  the  Queen  and  ask  that  the 
Bible  may  be  established  as  a  text-book  in  the  Government  schools  in  India. 

Eev.  FrofesBOr  T.  Smitti,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh): 
The  subject  for  this  meeting,  aa  I  understatid  it,  is;  Education  as  a  means 
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of  8f»angelistic  work,  as  distinf^uislied  from  erangelica!,  if  I  may  make 
thai  distinction  between  education  taking  its  plare  after  men  have  become 
Christians,  with  a  view  to  their  education  as  Christians,  and  education 
with  a  view  to  bringing  men  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel.  It  i^  the 
latter  subject,  I  think,  that  we  are  more  especially  interested  in,  particu- 
larly as  regards  the  higher  education.  It  so  happens  that  for  twenty  years 
of  my  life  I  was  occupied  mainly  in  conducting  thL?  higher  education  in 
Galcutta,  and  this  I  will  say  frankly :  it  often  fell  to  me  to  be  the  apologist 
of  that  kind  of  education^  because  we  were  much  assiailed  in  those  days 
by  men  Tvhom  I  greatly  loved  and  respected,  but  whom  I  thought  wrong 
on  that  Bubject,=-it  often  fell  to  me  to  be  the  apologist,  because  I  had  the 
misfortune  of  being  engaged  in  teaching  little  except  mathematics,  which 
ytn&  considered  the  most  assailable  subject.  I  generally  took  refuge  in  the 
principle  of  sour  grapes. 

Now,  much  as  I  have  had  to  apologise  for  thia  education,  and  much  as  I  am 
prepared  to  apologise  for  it  now,  I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  see  it  become  tha 
only  Missionary  agency,  or  to  see  it  hare  a  larger  part  assigned  to  it  propor- 
tionally  than  it  has  in  the  education  of  India.    I  do  think  that  this 
u  the  danger  that  the  educational  method  is  subject  to  now.    When     Edueitiaa 
I  went  to  India  in  the  year  183^,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  there  were     ^ci^n!' 
fire  of  us  belonging  to  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  we  were 
the  only  educators  in  all  Bengal,  I  may  say  in  all  India.    Our  success  was  such  that 
we  were  iinit:ited  by  almost  everybody.    In  those  days,  while  there  were  five  of  ua 
engaged  mainly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  education  ;  there  were  at  least  twenty 
Missionaries  in  Calcutta  alone  who  were  entirely  engaged  in  vernacular  preaching. 
The  state  of  things  now,  I  think  you  may  say,  is  pretty  nearly  reversed.     The 
dianiption  of  our  Scotch  Church  doubled  the  educational  work,  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society  took  it  up,  and  Bishop  Wilson  founded  his  Episcopal  College, 
which  I  believe  is  now  considerably  modified  ;  but  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  education  is  much  greater  than  it  was,  and  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
Temacular  preaching  is  considerably  smaller.    That  is  a  thi^ig  I  very  much  regret 
and  lament.    But  the  matter  of  education  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
people.    When  my  beloved  and  revered  friend, — I  may  say  my  father, — Dr.  Duff, 
began  the  work,  there  were  very  few  provincial  stations,    I  look  ujKin  the  matter 
tbos.    We  are  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.    Now  there 
are  creatures,  the  most  important  creatures  you  may  say  in  regard  Tii»«airw»j  rf 
to  the  future  of  Indiu,  and  you  can  reach  them  in  this  way,  but»     d^j^  cim. 
generally  speaking,  you  can  reach  them  in  no  other  way.    It  is  not 
only  that  if  you  do  not  reach  them  in  this  way  you  cannot  reach  them  by  any 
other,  but  that  they  are  determined  to  have  education. 

But  the  people  will  have  education  which  is  not  only  non-religious,  but  which 
is  in  its  practiced  tendency  anti -religious  education,  which  by  its  necessary  and 
natural  result  will  reduce  the  nation  that  receives  it  to  the  condition  of  pure, 
simple,  absolute  atheism, — a  system  which  will  destroy  all  moral  sense  and  all 
monl  principle,  and  reduce  that  portion  of  the  earth  where  it  unhappily  prevails 
to  a  condition  very  little  dilTerent  from  that  of  pandemonium.  This  education 
they  will  have,  or  they  will  have  the  education  that  we  can  give  them,  an  education  1 
not  merely  evangelical,  as  I  have  said,  but  evangelistic  ;  an  education  which 
ooght  at  every  step  to  deal  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  to  persuade  them 
by  all  means  and  instrumentalities  to  embrace  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  can  alone  bring  salvation. 

Eev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson,  D.D.  (Philadelphia,  U.8.A.):  It  impreases  mo 
more  and  more  that  all  true  wisdom  on  the  subject  of  Missions  is  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  Our  blessed  Lord  laid  down  distinctly  the  wholo 
programme  of  Missionary  enterprise,  and  we  shall  never  improve  upon  it* 
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The  first  principle  was  th«  prenching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  mnn  who  tmder 
PwMijinf     stood  it,  not  only  thoologically,  but  exi>criiiiL'iitAlly.     "  Preach.'* 

fcUowi of  miLiiy  **  Ye  nre  My  witnesses."  A  man  cannot  witness  anything  that 
mitiuMb.  YiQ  does  not  know.  The  presuhing  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
inati  behind  the  Gospel  permeated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  is  the  first 
thing.  Secondly,  teaching  and  healing  the  .sick.  First,  "  As  ye  go,  preach;" 
and  tho  next  injunction  is,  "  Heal  the  sick."  There  are  two  words  in 
Matthew  which  are  both  translnted  "  leaching  "  in  the  Old  Version,  but  you 
know  very  well  that  they  shonld  not  bo  so  translated.  The  first  means  to 
make  disciples,  and  the  second  means  to  teach.  Now  I  want  to  give  you  two 
pertinent  illustrations  of  what  can  bo  done  through  education,  especially  in 
reaching  the  more  unimpre.ssible,  unapproachable  peoples  as  a  preparation 
and  as  a  handmaid  to  evangeh-satioii.     Years  ago,  among  the  Mormons  of 

mnitimtioin   "^^^^y  there  wont  a  gentleman   who  undertook  the  Buperin- 
Ib  Utah      tendence  of  the  Missions.     Now  we  have  had  great  diiliculty 

MdBiyrout.  jj^  reaching  the  Mormons,  not  only  on  account  of  their  bigotry, 
but  on  account  of  their  stolidity  and  stupidity.     He  began  by  attempting 
to  reach  them  by  means  of  a  public  lecture,  and  being  unable  to  reach  them 
in  any  other  way  he  gave  a  lecture  on  Humour,  but  they  were  so  stupid^ 
that  be  was  obliged  to  repeat  and  explain  hia  jokes.     First,  their  muscle 
would  relax  from  their  rigidity,  and  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  explanatio 
they  would  burst  into  a  guffaw  of  laughter.     He  was  able,  however,  to  ge 
sufficient  hold  upon  them  to  persuade  them  that  he  could  entertain  thei 
Then  he  gave  lectures  on  scientific  and  historical  subjects  till  he  persuade 
them  that  he  knew  more  than  their  ignorant  priests.     Then   he  set  up 
a  school,  and  put  a  young  lady  at  the  head  of  it;  and  after  she  had  got  th«j 
children  together  she  opened  a  Sunday  school,  where  they  sang  Sunday 
school  hymns.    Then,  having  got  hold  of  tho  children,  they  attached  to  the  ^ 
school  an  evangelistic  service,  and  got  the  parents  to  attend.     My  second 
illuKtration  is  from  Bcyrout,  where  one  of  the  most  successful  Presbyteriau 
Missyona  is  established.    They  had  schools  there  of  a  higher  order,  especially 
for  girls;  and  on  one  occasion, — when  the  girls  were  giving  an  exhibition 
their  attainments,— tho  Fa^ha  confessed  to  Dr.  Jessup  that   they  would* 
have  to  ef?tablish  schools  among  the  Mohammedan  Arab  tribes,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  children  from  being  drawn  under  Chri>tian  instniction.    That 
was  the  origin  of  the  Mohammedon  schools  in  Syria.     WHien  they  found  wJ 
themselves  unable  to  get  any  teachers  from  their  own  classes  to  teacji^l 
the  children  tbey  absolutely  went  to  our  Christian  schools  for  educated 
Christian  girls  to  teach  those  Mohammedan  children, 

Mr.  Fonmtain  J.  Hartley  (Secretary,  Sunday  School  Union) :  I  owe  an 
apology  for  Ptanding  up  beloi-o  such  a  noble  gatheiing  as  I  see  before  me 
this  morning,  but 
in  India,  and  I 
they  are  undoubtedly 

what  from  the  more  evangelistic  work.     I  will  venture  to  say  a  few  words 

upon  this  subject,  and  I  will  chiefly  put  them  in  the  form  of  questions. 

First,  Could  we  not  be  told  what  amount  of  money  and  Missionary  power 

is  expended  on  our  high  schools,  and  would  not  that  informa- 

d*^el'"    ^^^^  support  the  conclusion  that  too  large  a  portion  is  sjtent  in 

educational  as  compared  with  evangelistic  worki      This  is  a 

question  very  much  of  degiee.     We  might  go  some  distance  in  support  of 
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these  schools  and  colleges,  but  how  far  ?  My  second  question  is ;  Could 
we  be  told  how  many  high  school  ptipila  are  Christixin  converts  when  they 
enter? — because,  if  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  were  of  this  class,  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  energy  would  be  too  great  to  iit  them  for  future 
OKfuhiess,  That  is  a  point  that  we  should  all  agree  upon.  Then,  thirdly, 
I  ^ould  like  to  know  whether  any  large  proportion  of  the  scholars  trained 
in  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  do  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  while 
thay  are  in  those  instiLutious,  and  do  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
Master  at  the  close  of  their  course  of  training  I  No  doubt  this  informa* 
tion  could  be  given  to  us,  and  on  tho  nature  and  extent  of  that  informabioQ 
iroald  veiy  much  depend  the  conclusion  to  which  many  of  ua  would  come 
on  this  important  >^;ubject. 

The  complaints  made  aa  to  tho  want  of  teachers  for  oor  day  achoola  and 
SoDday  schools  seem  to  me  to  show  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  those 
idM>lais  become  teachers,  or  devote  themselves  in  any  way  to  the 
Umaoxuay  cause.  Considering  thut  wa  have  bad  these  institutions  ^^" 
at  work  for  two  or  three  generations,  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
prodaoed  teachers  sufficient  to  engage  in  Christian  work  throughout  the  continent 
of  India.  (I  have  been  dealing  chiefly  with  India,  but  whiit  I  have  said  will 
apply  to  other  places.)  Then  I  think  we  ought  to  know  more  fully  the  opinion 
<^  the  Missionaries  employed  in  the  different  districts  in  reference  to  this 
important  gnbject.  I  know  that  some  of  them  do  feel  that  we  are  giving  too 
mQch  attention  to  education  ;  not  that  they  undervalue  education,  but  they  fool 
that  our  Missionary  Societies  are  giving  too  much  of  their  tinje  and  energy  to 
this  educational  work,  and  that  it  doea  interfere  to  a  great  extent  with  our  more 
evangelistic  operations.  One  gentleman,  the  principal  of  one  of  our  colleges  ia 
India,  who  had  not  heard  the  new  translation  given  to  us  this  morning  of  a  certain 
teit,  did  put  on  record,  as  will  be  found  in  tho  report  of  the  Miissionary  Con- 
ference at  Calcutta,  the  expression  of  hia  deep  regret  that  he  had  bo  much  to  do 
in  teachmg  classics,  mathematics,  and  logic,  tliat  he  was  not  able  to  carry  out 
the  resolution  with  which  he  wont  to  India,  "  to  know  nothing  among  men  save 
Je$as  Christ  and  Him  crucified," 

Sev.  F.  A.  Noble,  D.D,  (Chicago):  I  have  ventured  to  send  up  my 
name  this  moi*ning,  because  1  have  a  profound  conviction  with  regard  to 
the  question  now  under  discu.'^ion.  It  has  not  been  my  good  foituue  to 
be  in  India,  or  Japan,  or  China,  or  any  Mi.ssionary  field,  so  aa  to  be  able 
to  speak  of  it  from  the  experience  of  a  Misbiouary'a  life,  but  I  have  had 
occasion,  in  connection  with  my  work  in  America,  to  .study  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  education  to  evangelistic  work — the  rt  Intion  of  education 
to  the  Missions  of  our  Clu"i^tia^  organiwitions  and  enterprises  in  the  great 
west  of  our  country  ;  and  it  is  because  I  have  had  this  opportunity  thot  I 
have  come  to  the  conchi.sion,  a  very  deep  and  profound  conclusion,  that 
we  have  too  much  omitted  in  our  Jlissioiiary  enterpiise  tho  educational 
element.  Dr.  Pierson  has  referred  to  an  illustration  in  point  drawn  from 
experience  in  Utah,  It  has  been  my  fortune  during  the  laat  six  or  seven 
years  to  be  closely  identified  with  the  Christian  educational  work  in  that 
and  the  adjacent  territoriejL 

It  was  at  my  suggestion  that  a  Society  called  the  New  West  Education  Gom- 
mision  was  organised  in  the  city  of  Chicago.    I  bavo  been  at  tho 
head  of  that  Society  during  these  past  years,  and,  of  course,  I  hQveE'^^"'»«fi*»"» 
bad  to  study  the  question,  Why  was  that  organisation  suggested  ?    '*^S^y 
Why  is  it  found    necessary   to  spend   sixty  thousand  dollars  a    iaAuujM* 
jear  in  support  of  Christian  teachers  carrying  on  tho  work  of 
•dncatioD  in  that  territory  ?    Simply  because  it  waa  utterly  impoesible  for  any 
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lHini!?lcr  of  ony  denomination  to  make  any  sort  of  headway  "with  tlie  Mormd 
parents,  except  ihrough'that  orfjanisation.  It  could  only  l>e  done  by  getting  hold 
of  the  childreu  by  the  process  which  Dr.  Pierson  ha-s  indicated  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  other  cities  and  towns.  It  is  only  through  the  influence  of  education  upon 
the  children  in  the  Sunday  fichools,  and  then  through  evangeUstic  work,  that  we 
could  pave  the  way,  so  that  ministers  could  eatabliak  themseives  and  win  an 
audience.  That  is  not  only  true  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  and  that  great  sweep 
of  territories  where  the  population  is  being  recruited  from  England,  Walee, 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  but  it  is  true  in  the  South.  We  have  in  the 
8outh  from  seven  to  nine  millions  of  coloured  population.  They  were  emanci> 
pated  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  great  masses  of  them  are  perfectly 
ignorant.  They  have  Churches,  and  they  have  preachers  who  go  forth  who,  as  I 
have  heard  men  in  the  South  Bay,  do  more  mischief  by  their  preaching  than  they 
do  good,  simply  because  they  are  wild  fanatics  and  know  nothing  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  b^  any  instruction  or  sober  expenence.  It  has  been  found 
necessary  to  cstahhsh  schools  and  collcgesj  to  take  these  people  and  train  them 
and  educate  them,  and  we  aro  recruiting  out  of  these  coloured  people  in  the 
South,  men  and  women  who  can  go  forth  and  teach  and  preach.  In  that  way 
we  expect  to  save  the  coloured  people  of  the  South. 

You  have  been  reminded  this  morning  that  Rome  gave  England  kttere  ;  you 
might  have  been  reminded  that  John  Knox  saved  Scotland  by  schools  ;  yoa  might 
have  been  reminded  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  went  across  the  seas  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  Christian  institutions  in  America,  carried  schools  with  them 
wherever  they  went.  It  is  the  Christian  school  in  England,  in  America,  in  China, 
and  in  India,  that  is  at  the  foundation  of  Christian  institutions. 

Eev.  Wilioa  Phianer  (Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
U.S.A.):  It  seems  a  peculiar  thing  that  I  should  follow  brother  Noble 
at  this  place  and  time,  having  myself  been  the  acting  Chainnan  of 
the  work  of  Education  of  the  Piesbyterian  Church  at  home,  for  yeai-s  past, 
and  I  can  confirm  what  has  been  said  in  connection  with  the  evangelisn,tion 
of  our  own  land.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  into  educational  work 
in  territories  where  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  We  have  bocn  obliged  in  connection  with  our  evangelistic  work,  to 
try  and  make  our  own  laud  a  truly  Christian  land^ — we  have 
BonTertto  Ijeen  obliged  within  the  last  fifteen  yeai-s  to  undertake  school 
•dBwtioafor  work,  as  it  i»  called,  among  the  childi-en  iji  different  poitions 
fTmfiUMtion.  ^£  ^^j^  country,  But  in  the  opportunity  that  I  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  year  of  seeing  Mission  work  in  various  fields,  I  admit 
that  my  views  have  somewhat  changed  as  to  the  importance  of  educational 
■work.  I  started  from  home  with  the  thought  that  too  much  attention 
wtia  perhaps  given  by  our  Missionaries  to  c<luf";ttii^>nnl  work,  but  as  the 
result  of  a  year's  observation  I  have  come  to  a  different  conclu.sion. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  all  Christian  evangelistic  work.  Christianity 
assumes  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  people.  1  have  been  surprised  at  the 
amount  of  excellent  educational  work  that  is  being  carried  on,  and  the  only 
criticism  I  would  make  is  that  in  many  points  in  foreign  lands,  as  in  the  homo 
lands,  education  is  not  sufficiently  and  diistinctively  Christian.  I  have  been  in 
a  school  in  India  with  between  three  hundjed  and  four  hundred  children  and 
fourteen  teachers,  and  there  were  only  three  Cliristians  amongst  them.  I  aaw  a 
Mohammedan  hearing  a  lesson  in  the  Bible  ;  it  is  true  it  was  only  a  recitation. 
I  saw  another  school  in  India  with  three  hundred  children  where  there  were  only 
two  ChrL-itian  teachers.  I  said,  "  Why,  is  this,  and  how  is  this  ?  '*  and  the  reply 
was,  "  We  cannot  get  the  men  we  want  ;  the  Government  outbids  us  and  pays 
higher  sahiriea  than  we  can  afford  to  give,  and  so  comes  into  competition 
with  us  and  takes  away  the  very  men  we  want  for  our  work."  That  is  the 
process  that  is  going  on  in  India. 
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Lefc  me  say  only  another  word  as  to  the  stimiilua  whicli  has  grown  out  of  onr 
CbraUan  education,  and  I  would  take  as  an  illustratioa  the  case  of  Br.  Harper 
in  (%ina.  He  wanted  a  Christian  college  there,  and  he  went  homo  and  got 
OM  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Five  hundred  Chinese  then  sent  a 
petition  to  have  the  coOege  located  at  Canton.  The  Viceroy  heard  of  it  and  was 
Abutted  that  they  should  ask  these  foreigners  for  education.  "  If  you  want 
tduaitaoiL,"  he  said,  "  I  will  build  you  a  college."  I  saw  the  building.  It  was 
an  eactensive  institution,  for  they  are  going  to  have  a  large  college  there,  whore 
Western  science  is  to  be  taught  (for  the  mind  of  China  has  oome  to  demand  it), 
bat  no  Christianity.  He  ia  now  trying  to  prevent  Dr.  Harper  from  getting 
CT«n  a  place  to  locate  his  college  in  Canton. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 
it  18  evident  to  all  who  are  pre^nt  hore  and  who  have  heard  these 
diacussions  that  the  work  in  the  foi-eign  field  is  more  like  the  work  at 
Iiome  than  it  is  unlike.  What  the  Chrintian  schools  and  institutions 
have  done  at  home  for  the  Church,  these  institutions  are  doing,  and  will 
do  abroad.  This  is  seen  and  felt  in  Japan,  where  we  are  using  schools  as 
one  of  the  g^reatest  departments  of  our  Christian  work.  Wo  all  feel  as 
Missionarieji  that  the  fuDdaiuental  principle  of  success  in  foreign  work  is 
that  the  great  burden  of  the  Missionary  work  must  come  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  natives  themselves.  The  next  point  is  that  wo  rear  a  nativo 
Church,  with  its  ministers,  its  eldei-s  and  itjfs  deacons,  and  its  intelligenb 
laymen.  A  Church  without  leaders  is  no  Church  at  all ;  and  a  Church 
tluit  has  no  intelligent  laymen,  as  deacons,  or  elders,  is  no  Church  at  all. 
For  this  reason,  we  are  placing  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  educational 
work  in  Japan. 

Then  a^ain,  in  Japan,  our  schools  give  ns  residence  in  the  country.  They 
enable  us  to  go  out  of  the  treaty  ports  and  to  live  wherever 
we  plcaa«,  so  that  while  they  serve  our  Mi.'wion  interest  in  Japan  ■i»i""y 
they  at  the  same  time  give  us  the  privilege  of  living  anywhere  '  jlIL^I** 
iSDong  the  people.  Then  our  Mission  schools  in  Japan  have 
elevAited  the  Govorament  schools  in  that  country,  so  that  to-day  the  Government 
officials  in  Japan  have  asked  the  Missionarioa  to  supply  Christian  teachers  for 
their  schools.  Of  course,  the  schools  must  be  carried  an  as  much  as  poaaihle  by 
niitive  money.  We  do  not  want  foreign  money  to  carry  on  our  schools,  and 
I  am  here  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are  coming  forward  with  their  thousands  of 
dollars  and  saying  to  our  Missionaries,  "  You  supply  the  teachers  and  we  will 
Bupply  the  money."  I  know  one  instance^  connected  with  the  American  Board, 
irhei«  they  received  ten  thousand  dollara  from  the  natives,  and  have  only 
supplied  Christian  teachers.  Then  ia  another  school,  forty-five  miles  west 
of  that,  the  Governor,  the  Vice-Go vornor,  and  other  heads  of  the  establish- 
ments have  oome  and  said  to  us,  *'  You  providi*  us  with  teachers,  and  we  will 
provide  the  money,  and  we  wilt  defray  the  running  expenses  ;  "  and  a  large  sum 
haa  been  Kubscribed  to  establish  in  tliat  town  a  Chrbtiau  institution.  The 
Governor  has  brought  his  son  from  ToMo  and  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  tho 
teachers,  saying, "  Take  this  eon  of  mine,  and  train  him  after  the  model  of  a 
Christian  man."    These  are  some  of  the  influences  of  schools  at  work  in  Jupan. 

Eev.  W.  Park  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
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Theodore  Howard,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  Park,  MX 

Mr.  Henry  Soltan  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  yonr  time  this  after- 
noon, becanse,  like  yourselves,  I  want  to  hear  what  our  friends  who 
have  had  experience  in  foreign  fields  have  to  say  upon  this  most 
important  matter.  There  are  six  different  heads  under  which  dis- 
cussion may  come  this  afternoon,  which  will  fully  take  up  our  time, 
and  therefore  I  will  at  once  ask  the  Rev.  Dr.  Turner  to  read  a  paper 
which  he  has  prepared  for  our  edification. 

PAPER. 

1.  By  the  Rev.  G.  Turner,  LL.D.  (L.M.S.,  from  Samoa). 

A  self-supporting  Boarding  School  and  College  combined, 

1,  Let  me  take  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  lovely  spot  on  one  of 

the  finest  islands  of  Samoa  in  Central  Polynesia.    As  we  approach 

fteiiaM    from  the  lagoon,  you  see  six  and  twenty  white  houses 

«ff  bWor.    nestling  among  the  cocoa-nut  and  bread-fruit  trees.    A 

tone  embankment  protects  the  pathway  from  the  waters  of  the 
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Pacific  OcoaD.  lo  tlje  backgronnd  tliere  are  three  hundred  acres  of 
cultivation,  bounded  hy  a  road  three  miJcs  iu  circiiitjand  ebaded  all 
round  by  the  cocoa-uiit  palm.  Tliis  is  Malua,  M^  Samoa/i  Mission 
Semimin/  of  the  London  BlissioQary  Society.  Here  there  are  two 
resident  tutors,  an  a«-sistaDt  native  tutor,  a  hundred  students  with 
their  wives  and  cijihlren,  and  a  select  clasa  of  twenty-five  youths 
from  fourteen  to  eip;hteen  years  of  ap:e,  making  up  a  population  of 
two  hundred  and  tifty ;  and  here  we  have  endeavoured  to  solve  the 
problem  of  a  solf-supporting  educational  institution.  But  this  was 
not^he  work  of  a  day. 

2.  Five  and  forty  years  a^o,  heathenism  was  fast  disappearing" 
from  Samoa;  two  Imndred  villafjes  looked  to  na  for  instruction;  a 
native  teacher  and  preacher,  selected  by  the  Missionary,  coramenoement 
from  his  most  intelligent  Church  raembera,  was  located  of  the  work, 
in  each  village ;  but  progress  and  permanence  called  for  a  higher 
education,  by  God's  blessing  ou  some  steady  and  systematic  course 
of  training.  The  late  Rev.  Charles  Hardic  and  I  were  appointed  to 
leave  our  stations,  and  devote  oursolvps  entirely  to  this  work.  We 
selected  a  central  place  on  the  island  Upolu.  It  was  an  uninhabited 
bash,  had  a  few  bread-fruit  arid  cocoa-nut  trees,  a  spring  of  water, 
and  was  open  to  the  sea  and  the  trade  wind.  The  chiefs  said  we 
might  take,  without  stint  or  price,  as  much  laud  as  we  required. 
We  measured  off  about  thirty  acres,  but  begged  to  pat/  for  it,  which 
we  did  there  and  then,  iu  calico,  prints  and  cutlery,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  shillings  an  acre,  and  had  a  tide-deed  drawn  out  and  signed. 

3.  Twenty-five  youths,  from  ten  to  twenty  years  of  age  were 
Fjolected   for   instruction.     They   put  up   temporary  houses.      The 

Christian  natives  brought  presents  of  yams,  taro,  bananas,      Teuthi 
and   cocoa-nuts,   for  planting  as  well  as  for  food;  the    mdwiuiu. 
young  lads  laid  under  cultivation  each  a  plot  of  ground  for  himself, 
bread-fruit  trees  sprang  up  as  the  bush  was  cleared,  the  lagoon 
.ve  a  8np]ily  of  fish,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  1844,  we 
opened  our  first  class. 

4.  In  the  following  year,  a  second  class  was  formed  of  twenty- 
e  young  men,  some  of  whom  had  already  been  village  teachers. 

8  the  years  went  on,  the  demand  increased  for  better  educated 

,eiL      We   added   largely   to  the   nnraber   of    our   students,   and 

jxtended  our  land  pnrchasea  to  three  hundred  acres,  all  of  which 

as   bought  at  an  average  of  twenty-five  shillings  an   acre,   and 

'gistered  in  the  British  Consulate,  us  the  property  of  the  London 

Missionary  Society.     AVe  limit  the  boys*  class  to  twenty-five.     Wo 

Ave  no  separate  building  for  them,  but  have  a  room  for  a  boy  in  each 

of  the  student's  cottages,  and  so  place  the  lad  under  the  special  care 

if  those  who  reside  in  that  cottage.     The  number  of  adult  students 

lowever  must  be  large.    A  four  years'  course,  and  a  demand  for  at 

t  twenty  fresh  men  every  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  two  huodred 

.nd  forty  villages,  in  Samoa  and  its  out-stations,  require  that  wo 

should  have  regularly  about  a  hundred  students  in  the  institution. 
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5.  We  commenced  with  two  native  cottages,  and  went  on  graduallj 

adding  house  to  house,  principally  by  the  industry  of  the  students  them- 
seUes,  and  now  we  have  twenty-two  stone  cottages,  16  feet  by 
'**  32,  separated  from  each  other  by  32  feet,  and  arranged  like  a 
barrack  square,  as  a  naval  officer  one  day  called  it,  We  have  five  and 
twenty  other  rottages.  A  classroom,  60  feet  by  30,  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  inland  side^  fitted  up  with  desks,  tables,  and  blackboards.  We 
are  also  well  supplied  with  maps,  diagrams,  6team  engine,  and  other 
models.  Two  houses  are  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and  the 
friendii  of  the  students.  The  side  of  the  squai-o  towardi*  the  sea  U 
enclosed  with  a  citron  hedge,  having  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  centre, 
shaded  with  bread-fruit  trees,  and  forming  a  fine  place  for  outdoor  Mis- 
sionary meetings,  to  which  we  occa.sionally  invite  the  pastors  and  people  of 
other  districts.  The  two  resident  tutors  have  each  a  stone  house,  erected 
by  the  paid  labour  of  the  natives  of  adjacent  villages. 

6.  Wednesday  is  our  indtt^trtal  dat/.     From  6  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  all  are 
then  employerl  about   the   premises,  building  or   repairing   houses,    road 

making,  and  other  improvements.  This  one  day  a  week,  with 
f  d*TtSlu^   an  exti"a  day  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month,  on  which  the 

tutoi-3  have  a  general  inspection  of  houses  and  plantations, 
has  overtaken  almost  all  the  building  ajid  other  work  we  needed.  While 
teaching  the  young  men  the  mysteiies  of  burning  limo  from  the  coral,  stone 
and  mortar  work,  sawing,  roofing,  weather  boarding,  door  and  Venetian 
blind  making,  they  leam  much  to  aid  them  in  the  future,  in  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  Tillage  chapels  and  cottages  for  themselves.  During 
holiday  or  other  Rpare  hours,  they  often  employ  themselves  in  the  work- 
fhop,  making  hoses,  bedsteads,  tables,  desks,  sofas,  forms,  or  other  useful 
things,  which  they  take  with  them  when  they  leave  the  institution.  And 
thu;«i^  with  the  Christian  and  the  mental,  the  material  culture  advances  as 
well,  raising  alike  themselves  and  their  fellow  countrjTnen,  wherever  they 
may  be  located.  AVe  strictly  charge  our  native  pastoi-s,  however,  never  to 
engage  in  any  carpentry'  or  other  handicraft  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  to 
show  to  the  people  that  their  great  object  in  living  among  them  is  the 
sacred  and  not  the  secular. 

7.  Had  we  to  support  our  Malua  pupils,  a  thousand  pounds  a  year 
would  not  do  it,  but,  by  keeping  up  their  fishing  and  agricultural  habits, 

and  without  interfering  with  their  studies,  mor-o  than  is 
UiaiflStioiu    Jf^ecessary  for  the  good  of  their  health,  they  provide  for  the 

wants  of  their  table,  without  drawing  a  penny  on  the  Mis- 
Bionary  Society,  Our  three  hundred  acres  of  land  are  all  needed  for  the 
efficient  worldng  of  this  industrial  and  self -supporting  system.  Some  may 
wonder  what  Missionaries  do  with  so  much  land,  but  it  is  simply  the 
♦'thi-ee  acres"  mimia  the  *'cow,"  and  plus  the  iish  and  poultry,  for  we 
have  a  humlredsixidents  to  provide  for.  The  land  has  become  stocked 
with  well  nigh  ten  thousand  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  there  are  thousands  of  bananas,  and  plots  of  yams,  tare, 
maize,  manioc,  and  sugar  cane;  amply  sufficient  fcr  the  wants  of  such  an 
institution,  for  all  time  to  come.  We  do  not  allow  the  young  men  to 
grow  cotton,  or  indeed  anything  for  sale.  At  one  time  we  allowed  them 
to  sell  spare  produce,  to  help  them  to  a  little  casli  and  clothing,  but  it 
brought  in  a  flood  of  the  secular,  and  had  to  be  stopped.  With  a  little 
help  from  their  friends,  and  the  occasional  sale  of  s|vare  poultry,  they  i 
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Mfllj  clotho  themselves,  and  have  something  besides  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  MLssiouary  siibscriptions,  and  other  expenses. 

For  some  time  we  gave  presents  of  clothing  onco  a  year,  from  boxes 
which  -were  kindly  sent  us ;  but  that  wo  have  long  discontinued.     Good 
friends,  however,  and  especially  in  Tasmania,  help  us  still,  by  sending 
tools,  paints,  medicine,  stationery,  sewing  materials,  together  with  useful 
prizes,  in  the   shape  of  workboxes,  writing   cases,  inkstands,   and  port- 
folios.    Our  institution  therefore  ia  now,  and  may  continue  to  be,  freo  of 
all  cost  to  tho  Society,  beyond  the  stilaries  of  the  tutors;  and  that  the 
fiirectora  may  well  afford  to  a  people,  who,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
in  addition  to  building  village  chajrhes,  paying  for  books,  and  supporting 
native  pastors,    have   contributetl  an  average    of    £1,200  per  annum  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society.     And  further  let  it  be  noted,  that  this  Malua 
institution,  with  its  housesi  and  cultivated  lands,  has  become  an  addition 
to  the   property   of   the   London    Missionary  Society,  of    a   beautifully 
situated  South  Sea   island  Missionary  estate,  worth  at  least  iJ10,OW— 
and  all  this,  principally,  the  result  of  our  industrial  day,  once  a  week, 
carried  on  during  the  last  forty  years. 

8.  We  are  much  assisted  in  the  management  of  secular  affaira  by 
three  native  moni  tors  or  superintendents.  One  has  the  oversight 
of  the  houses  on  one  side  of  the  square,  another  those  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  third  looks  after  the  plantations.  In  arrang- 
ing work  to  be  done  on  the  industrial  day,  the  tutors  consult  with  the 
monitors,  select  certain  men  for  each  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  monitors 
share  in  and  superintond  tho  work.  On  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  student 
the  monitors  show  him  his  room,  point  out  the  ground  on  which  hia 
predecessor  worked,  the  crops  there  which  he  can  call  his  own,  together 
with  some  forty  bread-fruit  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  to  the  entire  use  of 
vhich  he  is  entitled.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  monitors  to  see  that 
each  student  keeps  in  order,  and  replants  his  plot  of  ground,  up  to  the  day 
he  leaves  the  institution,  so  that  when  his  successor  arrives  he  may 
have  a  supply  of  food  ready  to  his  hand. 

Our  rules,  which  are  road  in  class  once  a  month,  forbid  quarrelling, 
intoxicants,  tobacco,  firearms,  night  fishing,  lights  after  9,30,  leaving 
the  premises  without  permission,  and  some  other  things  adapted  to 
the  people  and  the  place.  Fines,  from  a  shilling  to  a  dollar,  are  carefully 
enforced,  and  all  the  more  so  as  the  students  get  the  benefit  of 
them.  The  monitors  are  the  custodians  of  the  fine  money,  lay  it  out  in 
tho  purchase  of  oil,  and  divide  it  among  the  students  for  their  evening 
lamps.  Deliberate  lying,  stealing,  immorality,  or  lifting  the  hand  to 
a  fellow-student,  is  followed  by  expulsion.  In  cAsea  of  discipHne,  tho 
tutors  and  monitors  form  a  coui*t  of  inquiry,  and,  in  some  instances,  take 
a  vote  of  the  whole  house.  These  monitors  have  no  special  salary, 
the  honour  of  their  appointment  is  enough,  and  gives  them  a  akUus, 
which  villages  in  need  of  a  new  pastor  bear  in  mind. 

9.  Many  of  our  students  are  married,  have  their  wives  with  them, 
and  under  instruction.      The  frequent  adjunct  to  an  appli- 
cation  for  a   village   pastor   is :    **  We   want   a   man    whose      ■^**«4 
wife   can   teach    our   wives   and   daughters  something."     To 

th©  general  instruction  given  to  tho  wives  of  the  students  at  Malua, 
tiie  ladies  add  sewing,  shaping,  making  up  garments,  and  so  train  tliem  to 
be  useful,  in  conducting  a  variety  of  classes,  with  the  women  and  girle^ 
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wherever  they  may  b©  located.      Tho   children    a!K>   come   with    their 
parents,  and   tbey,  too,  have   a   school,  conducted   by  the   students^  ^^^H 
of  them  in  turn,  acting  as  teachers,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  and  tbu^l 
prepare  for  future  village  school  work. 

10.  And   now   tet   me   describe   the  order  and  studies  of    the   day. 
At   dawn   the   bell   is  rung;    after   private   devotions,  and 
united  family  prayer,  in  each  of  the  houses,  some  go  to  fisfagH 
others  to  the  plantation^  and  others  to  the  cooking   hoQ£4i| 

At  eight  o'clock  the  bell  is  rung  again,  calling  all  to  stop  work,  bathe, 
have  breakfast,  and  bo  ready  for  the   first  class  at  nine  o'clock.      At 
this  hour  juniors    and    seiiiora    meet    together,    as   they   do   in   sever 
other  classes.      After   a   hymn   and  prayer,   there   i&  an   exposition, 
regular   oi*dcr,  tliroiigh  some   hook   of   Scrijiture.     At   the   close  of   tl 
lectui-e,  four  pngea  of  noteji  are  left  for  each  to  copy.     At  the  end  of 
book  tliey  .stitch  together  their  notes,  and  have  a  connected  commentary 
from  beginning  to  end. 

From  ten  to  eleven  a  class  is  held  in  another  dep.irtment.     The  t^i 
mid-dey  hours  are  j^pent  in  copying  lectui-ea,  the  children's  school 
a  class  for  the  -Homen.    From  two  to  three  medicine  is  dispensed,  stationer 
given  out,  and  the  tutora'  study  is  open  for  messages  or  inquiries  on  at 
subject,  secular  or  sacred.    From  three  to  five  the  tutors  have  again  a  da 
each.     From  five  to  seven  all  are  at  liberty  to  go  to  the  classroom, 
"workshop,   the   lagoon,   or   the    plantation.      They  have   their   eveninij 
meal  at  seven  o'clock ;  after  that  they  have  family  prayer,  and  then  the_ 
read,  write,  or  converse.      At  half-past  nine  the  bell  rings  the  curfevirJ 
and  all  retire. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday  are  days  of  unbroken  class-work. 
the  industrial  Wednesday  there  is  a  mid-day  class  for  the  women  anci 
children,    and    an    afternoon    Scripture    exposition    class    for    all    thd' 
house.     Friday  is  devoted  to  tho  plantations,  or  messages  to  any  near 
friend  or  ^'ilhlge.     Saturday  morning  is  spent  in  fishing,  and  preparing 
food  for  the   following  day,  and   in  the  afternoon  the  week  is  doeeo^ 
with  a  prayer  meeting.  ^B 

On  the  Sabbatli  morning  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  at  six  o'clock ; 
public  worship  at  half-past  eight ;  the  children'.s  school  at  eleven;  an  adult 
Bible  class  at  two  o'clock,  and  public  worship  again  at  half-past  three. 
After  each  of  these  public  services  there  is  a  prayer  meeting  in  family 
groups,  and  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  sermon.  During  the  day 
some  of  the  senior  students  preach  in  the  neighbowring  villages;  and 
at  7  p.m.  the  family  circles  are  again  met  for  Bible  reading  and  evening 
prayer. 

We  observe  the  "week  of  prayer"  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
and  have  also  a  Missionary  prayer  meeting  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
monthj  at  which  we  have  a  collection  fi-om  the  students,  which  amounts 
at  tho  end  of  the  year  to  about  £30. 

11.  The  course  of  instruction   is  in    the  vernacular,  and  embraces 

reading,  writing,   arithmetic,  geometry,  natural   philosophy, 

,,iJj^U„  geography,    geology,    natural    history,   Scripture    exposition, 

'systematic  and  pastoral  theology,  and  Church  history.     We 

have  a  class  for  the  English  langunge,  in  which  Young  Samoa  is  especially 

interested.     To  help  in  these  cla&s«»  we  have  nine  printed  text  books, 

fmbraoing    arithmetic,  the    tirst    boek    of    Euclid,   geography,  natural' 
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jhflosoplir,  natural  history,  a  doctrinal  catechism,  Scrlpturo  history. 
Church  histoiy,  pastoral  tlieology,  and  popery.  We  hare  had  a  native 
MBStant  tutor  for  many  years,  tvUo  h  most  helpful  in  elementary  branches, 
and  in  conducting  classes  in  the  absonco  of  either  of  the  Missionarv 
tutors. 

In  addition  to  the  text  books  just  mentioned,  we  have  an  octavo 
marginal  reference  Bible,  a  small  Bible  without  references,  a  large  type 
Testament  and  psaltcT,  and  a  book  of  four  hundred  hymns  and  chants^  Otber 
works  on  Christian  and  educational  literature  have  been  printed,  and 
are  also  in  the  hands  of  the  students.  There  ia  a  condensed  commentaiy 
on  the  Old  ami  New  Testaments,  eif^ht  volumes  of  notes,  practical  and 
expository,  embracing  tbo  book  of  P^>alma,  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  tho 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Eomans,  Galatians,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  Titus, 
and  Hebrews,  together  with  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude. 
Tu-o  vohunes  of  sketches  of  sermona,  a  ti-ansiation  of  Banyan  and  of 
the  "Peep  of  Day,"  a  Scrlpturo  concordance,  a  Bible  dictionary,  and 
some  other  works,  making  iii  all  thirty-two  volumes,  and  conttiining  an 
aggregate  of  ten  ihonisand  pages  in  the  Samoan  dialect.  We  have  also 
a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language  in  Englisii,  a  second  edition 
i«f  which  was  publiished  by  Messrs,  Trtibner,  of  London,  ten  years  ago. 

12.  The  term  of  study  is  four  yeai-s;  when  that  13  completeil  the 
members  of  the  youths'  class  return  to  their  homes.  After  a  time 
tiiey  often  appear  as  candidates  to  fill  up  vacancies   in   the 

class,  are  received,  and  bave  a  second  course  of  ^"" "' ■*°^* 
years.  Many  of  our  best  native  pastors  are  those  who  have  thus 
eight  years  at  Malua.  For  every  vacancy  there  are  a  number  of 
eandid&tes,  selected  by  Missionaries  and  native  pastors  in  various  parts  of 
the  group.  Before  admission  all  must  pass  a  preliminary  examination. 
There  is  abo  an  annual  examination,  at  which  75  per  cent.  o£, 
marks  gains  a  prize,  and  if  at  the  exit  examination,  a  first-class  certilicato, ' 
Siity-five  per  cent,  entitles  to  a  second-class  certiticato. 

Before  a  sttident's  time  is  up,  he  has,  in  mast  c.ises,  a  call  to  some 
Ulage  where  there  is  a  vacancy,  bpt  the  completion  of  the  four  years' 
is  strictly  adhered  to.  Some  would  gladly  remain  longer,  feeling, 
like  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  that,  as  we  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  knowledge,J 
we,  at  the  same  time,  enlarge  the  circle  of  our  ignorance.  One  of  these  < 
young  men,  not  long  ago,  when  dying,  before  he  had  completed  hia 
four  years,  said  cheerily  to  a  fellow-student:  '*  Jly  time  is  not  yet  up; 
but  I  am  going  to  heaven,  where  m}'^  term  of  study  will  never  end," 

Of  i  hese  students  of  former  days  many  are  dead,  a  number  have 
retired  from  active  seinice,  some  have  become  local  governors, 
magistrates,  secretaries,  or  are  otlierwise  in  oOicial  or  commer- 
cial service,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  are  now  ordained  native  pastors. 
We  call  them  Pastors  ami  not  ReverencUj  and  so  distinguitih  them  fiom  tho 
European  ]Missionary.  These  Samoan  pastors  preach,  and  manage  Church 
aflairs ;  they  liave  boarding  and  general  schools,  and  are  supported  by 
the  people  in  the  villages  %vhere  they  labour.  They  havp  tho  oversight 
of  fdx  thousand  Church  members,  and  congregations  embracing  over 
twenty-five  thousand,  all  in  Sjimoa.  In  the  sixteen  out-station  islands, 
frc»m  two  hundred  to  two  thousiiud  miles  to  tho  north-west  of  Samoa, 
our  native  pastors  have  the  cara  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Cliurch   members,  and   of   a   population   exceeding   ten  thousand]    and 
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fai'ther  still,  while  the  better  qualified  and  ordained  native  ngeficy 
has  irtacdsed,  our  European  slafl'  of  Missionnj-ies  Iras  decreased  from 
fourteen  to  »oven ;  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  little 
moie  European  help  may  he  needed  for  the  group  and  its  out-stations, 
beyond  a  well  sustained  institution  at  Malua.  And  thus,  we  think, 
that  the  problem  has,  tftere  at  least,  been  fairly  solved,  of  a  self-supporting 
educational  institution,  and  this,  too,  at  a  minimum  of  cost:  the  Samoan^ 
Mission  Seminary  has  been,  by  God's  blessing,  a  maximum  of  Missionary^ 
force  for  the  convei«ion  of  the  Polynesians,  w  hich  no  man  can  tabulate,  a 
rich  reward  to  those  who  have  laboured  there,  and  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  who  has  sent  them  forth. 

PAPER, 

2.  Br  THE  Rev,  James  Cooling,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society,  from  Madras).  ,         ~ 

Schools  for  non- Christian  Hindus  in  South  India, 

Tlie  value  of  education  as  a  Missionary  ageacy  among  a  non- 
Christian  people  depends  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances*     Among 

Value      one  people  it  may  be  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in 
cf€du«tioa.   their  moral  regeneration,  whilst  among  another  it  may  be 
of  comparatively  littie  value.    Among  one  people,  at  one  period  ofB 
their  history,  or  at  one  stage  of  their  civilisation,  its  value  may  beV 
small,  whilst  at  a  later  period,  or  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  its  valne 
may  be  greatly  increased.     My  experience  of  Mission  work  has  beeg^ 
confined  to  South  India,  and  the  applicability  of  my  views  to  otherS 
places  will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  J,he  conditions  of  work 
in  those  places  correspond  to  those  in  India* 

The  Hindu  community,  in  popular  language,  is  divided  into  two 
great  classcs-=(l)  those  who  arc  regarded  as  within  the  pale  of  one 
Cwtwvid  or  other  of  the  recognised  castes,  and  (2)  those  who  are 
noB-eaite.  regarded  as  outside  caste — the  caste  people  and  the  non- 
costes.  This  is  not  a  scientific  division.  But  the  Missionary,  in  his 
daily  work,  has  not  to  do  with  a  scientific  ethnical  classification  of 
the  community.  He  has  to  do  with  those  divisions  in  their  social 
life  which  actually  exist,  whetlier  scientific  or  not.  And  every 
Mission  worker  in  South  India  is  confronted  eveiy  day  and  every- 
where with  this  broad  distinction  between  the  caste  people  and  the 
(non-castes.  The  so-called  caste  people  comprise  the  upper  and 
■leading  classes  of  the  commiioity,  the  members  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, the  merchauts,  traders,  artisans,  the  landowners,  and  most 
'of  the  farmers.  Tliough  split  up  into  numberless  subdivisions  among 
themselves,  they  all  proiess  a  religion  which  is  one  in  name,  and 
^  .  they  are  all  bound  together  by  that  peculiar  social  and 

"*'*'*"**'' religious  bond  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  us  Europeans  to 
Tinderstand,  and  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  caste.  The 
non-castes  consist  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  the  menial  servants 
of  all  grades,  and  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes. 
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The  caste  people  are  the  Hiodns  proper^  thi  Kiudu  commumfcy, 
Tho  nOD-castea  are  not  coastdercd  Hiudua.  Tiiey  are  outside  the 
commuQity,  buf,  from  their  close  association  with  the  Hiodus,  they 
hare  become  Hindui&cd  both  in  religion  and  ia  customs.  la  the 
Madras  Presidency  the  Hindus  or  caste  people  are  from  Yh.va 
72  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  the  noD-caste8  from  p«partioat. 
113  to  23  per  cent.,  according;  as  the  claims  of  certain  classes  to  be 
withia  casts  is  admitted  or  not.  It  is  from  the  latter  class,  who  ia 
Sontfi  India  number  from  ten  to  twelve  millions,  that  the  majority 
of  our  Christian  converts  have  come. 

The  non-caste  portion  of  the  conimtmity  are  low  clown  in  tho  scx?ial 
■aUe.     Very  many  of  them  for  ages  were  slaves.     Their  long  degradation 
hiis  had  a  deteriorating  influence   upon   them.      They   have     Eduetuo 
scarcely  any   hope   of   bettering   their    condition,  and   conse-       unonf 
quently  have  little  or  no  desli-e  for  education.      Attempts  to    "^in-o"*^*' 
open  schools  in  their  mid^ifc  are  always  regarded  with  susinoion  by  their 
high-caste  masters  or  neigliboura.     Moreover,  they  are  easily  aiccessiblo  by 
other  methods.     From  the.se  facta  it  will  bo  seen  that  education  holds  only 
ft  subordinate  place  in  I^ILssion  work  among  them. 

On  tho  other  haml,  when  through  any  cause,  these  non-caste  people 
have  obtained  an  indejiondent  position,  or  when  there  appears  to  them 
the  prospect  of  improving  their  social  status  they  welcome  the  establish- 
ment of  schools.  Then  since  their  caste  ties  are  comparatively  weak 
educational  work  has  been  most  siuce^wful,  not  only  as  an  indirect  but 
a«  a  direct  moans  of  conversion.  In  the  city  of  Madras  uiid  in  other 
large  towns  of  Soutli  India,  schools  for  the  chtldreu  of  the  non~ca8tea 
employed  as  domestic  aeiTants  have  been  markeiUy  oilective  as  evangelising 
agencies. 

As  a  rule,  in  dealing  with  such  non-Christian  races  as  those,  (1)  eflforts 
ehould  not  be  spent  in  pi^essing  education  upon  thoio  who  have  no  wish 
f<Mr  it.      If   they  are   unwilling    to   receive    tho   intellectual 
knowledge  we  have  to  impart  there  will  he  an  equal  unwilling-   ^*!^^*'*^ 
nesB  to  listen  to  the  moral  and  religious  truth  it  is  our  duty 
to  teach.     (2)  In  every  case  there  sliould  be  some  tangible  evidence  given 
of  their  wish  for  education.     In  most  cases  this  will  t^ko  the  form  of 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  either  in  money  or  in  kind.    (3)  A  Uhristian  spirit 
must  pervade  every  school  whether  for  caste  or  non-cast«  children.     In 
elementary  schools  that  will  best  be  secured  by  appointing  none  but  .a 
Christian  as  headmjister.     But  so  long  as  the  end  Ls  secured  there  need  be 
DO  fixed  rule  as  to  tho  moans. 

When   "we   turn    to    the   case  of   the   caste   Hindus    almost    all   the 
conditions  of  the  problem  are  changed.      Tlie  majority  of  them  are  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation.     They  belong  to  the  higher 
and  middle  ranl^  of  society.     They  have  had  for  a  long  period     ^f,^^ 
in  the  past  a  system  of  indigenous  schools  to  which  the  highest 
castes  have  been  accustomed  to  sond  their  children.     Tho  schoolmaster  and 
the  religious  teacher  aro  botli  held  in  high  esteem.     In  recent  years  a  series 
of  event,s  have  awakened  a  desire  in  all  chtsses  for  an  education  superior  to 
that  given  in  the  old  indtgenouf*  school.     Tho  dociNioiij,  lil'ty  years  ago,  that 
the  English  language  and  literature  should  take  tho  place  of  the  ancient 
classical  language!  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  as  the  instrument  of  educatioa 
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for  those  natives  who  were  to  bo  employed  in  Governmeiit  service  tphaI 
the  beginning  of  tho  movetnont.  Tiie  creation  of  Government  department*  ( 
of  e<lucation  in  1855,  auil  the  e^ta])li.shmc'nt  of  universities  after  the  luotlol 
of  the  London  Univei'?.Uy  in  1857,  mark  stages  of  progre^ss;  whilst  the 
introduction  into  the  country  during  the  last  thirty  years  of  all  the 
appliances  of  modern  civilisuition  has  hcen  a  constant  and  increasing 
stimulus  to  this  d^siro.  To-day  a  youiif^  man  of  respcctahlo  position  in 
Bociety  woidd  bo  ashamed  if  ho  had  not  some  knowledge  of  English.      Xiast 

year  nearly  ten  thousand  candidates  appeared  for  the  Madras  H 
AnEnffUib  Univei^ity  examinations,  all  of  which  ai-e  conducted  throughout  ™ 
'•oufht*^     in  the  English  lantjuage.     When  s-cbools  in  which  English  ia 

taught  were  begun  theBrahmans  were  the  fii-st  to  take  advantage 
of  them  ;  the  other  castes  are  following,  and  ere  long  we  shall  doybtless  see  all 
the  well-to-do  people  of  the  caste  population  of  South  India  giving  their  sona 
on  education  in  which  the  English  language  and  Western  science  will  take 
a  chief  place.  The  problem  that  the  Mitvsionariee  of  to-day  have  before  them 
is  not  how  to  induce  tho  Hindus  to  educate  their  children, is  not  bow  to  mould 
that  education  after  a  European  pattern — the  problem  before  us  is  whether 
we  shall  take  advantage  of  this  movement  and  endeavour  to  utilise  it  for 
Mifsionary  purposes,  or  whether  wo  shall  hold  aloof  from  it  as  a  something 
that  does  not  concern  us,  and  thus  let  the  whole  education  of  the  highest 
clas-ses  of  the  community  pass  into  non-Christian  hands. 

In  tho  earlier  days  of  this  wonderful  movement,  the  Missionaries  of  South 
India  saw  their  opportunity,  and  threw  their  energies,  into  thia  work  ;  and  to-day, 

though  many  other  agencies  are  in  tho  field,  Missionary  institutions 
tiie*8criptttrei!  ®*^'^'  *^^^*''  ^  foremost  place.  But  the  question  may  be  asked,  As  the^^, 
"  object  of  these  youths  in  coming  to  your  schools  is  to  ohtaiai^i 
intellectual  knowledge,  are  you  not  in  compelling  them  to  listen  to  your 
Christian  teaching  to  pomo  extent  talrinp  an  advantage  of  them  ?  Are  they  or 
their  parents  willing?  that  you  should  teach  them  the  Scriptures?  And  can  you, 
under  such  circumstances,  make  your  schools  efficient  Masionary  agencies  ?  The 
best  answer  to  such  inquiries  is  n  statement  of  the  facta.  The  people  know  that 
we  Mis.sionaries  have  come  to  their  country  to  propagate  the  Christian  religion. 
We  catahlish  schools,  openly  avowing  that  they  will  bo  conducted  on  a  Christian 
basis,  that  every  pupil  will  bave  to  he  present  when  prayer  is  offered  through 
Christ  to  Almighty  God,  and  that  every  pupil  will  have  to  spend  a  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  study  of  the  Christian  Scnptures.  Those  who  object  to  these 
conditions  need  not  send  their  children.  But  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  indeed  for 
the  slightest  objection  to  be  raised.  The  Hindus  have  no  objection  to  reading 
tho  Bible.  They  are  ever  ready  for  religious  discussion.  And  my  experience  is 
that  Hindu  youths  can  be  interested  in  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  Christianity 
fjuite  as  easily  as  youths  of  a  similar  age  in  Britain.  What  Hindus  do  object  to 
is  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  what  they  consider  their  caste.  ^B 

I'here  are  then,  it  may  be  said,  certain  limitations  attached  to  your  work.'^f 
Perfectly  true.     But  they  are  the  limitations  at  present  attached  to  all  forms  of 

work  among  high-caste  Hindus.  To  overstep  these  limits  by  a 
limiutioM  school  teacher  may  lead  to  more  disastrous  consequences  than  to 
ig  jjj^^^jj^^  overstep  them  by  a  vernacular  preacher.  In  the  one  case  a  school 
*  may  be  broken  up,  which  it  will  take  months  or  years  to  gather 
agam  ;  whilst  in  the  other  case  h.  new  congregation  may  be  got  in  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  But  there  are  no  limitations  in  school  work  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it 
can  be  carried  on  in  South  India,  which  in  tho  shghtest  degiee  compromise  the 
fidelity  of  any  Missionary  to  his  great  Master's  commission. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  importance  of  yonth  as  a  time  for 
making  a  lasting  impression.  The  population  of  scliool-going  age  in  India 
numbers  many  millions.    For  influencing  in  favour  of  Christianity  this  large 
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•ection  of  the  commnaity,  there  cannot  be  means  maro  effoctive  than  well- 
conducted  school*,  where  the  truth  can  be  adapted  to  iho  aipaci- 
tiesof  the  children,  and  whero  it  can  be  given  "lino  upon  line,  and       8ch«ol» 
pnwpt  npon  precept.'*     But  not  only  are  Mission  schools  tbo  bat  of  JvmJSSL 
meaoe  of  reaching  the  children  ;  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  the      ttbilStnT^ 
o*lff  meaoH.     Htudu  hoys  ami  girla,  if  they  do  not  hear  of  Christ  in 
aUisftjon  school,  are  not  hicely  to  hear  of  Hita  elsewhere.    In  the  case  of  high 
enato  girls  who.  at  the  ago  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  are  secluded  in  the  Zenana 
(until  our  female  Zenana  tcaohcrs  are  greatly  multiplied),  their  school  days  are 
the  only  opportunity  they  have  of  coming  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
trnth. 

What  kind  of  rcfiult.s  docs  educational  work  accomplish?     In  the  first  place 
itdisnrma  the  projudicesof  the  people  against  us,  and  enlists  their  sympathy  with 
EU,    In  the  edacation  of  their  childron  we  and  they  find  a  ground 
of  common  interest,  and  thi-;  often  proves  the  iirst  step  to  a  lasting   ^f  od"|^^n 
fiiendship.      Tho  experience  of  every  village   evangelist   is  that 
nothing  puts    down    opposition,    disarms    hoalile   criticism,   and  obtains    for 
him  the  goodwill    of  the  people  so   soon  as  the  opening  a  school  in  their 
midst 

But  thi«  gain,  though  not  to  bo  despised  in  a  country  where  tho  Missionary's 
ttotive  ia  almost  always  miseonstruod,  is  small  compared  with  the  direct  influence 
for  good  exerted  upon  tlio  pupUs,  and  through  them  upon  the 
famiiios  from  which  they  come.  In  schools  for  high  caste  girls,  r"^»  ■«  oo* 
where  the  pupils  leave  at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  ago,,  and  are  afterwards 
Kcluded  in  their  homes,  there  can  be  little  opportunity  of  witnessing  any  marked 
moral  and  spiritual  resalta.  Such  work  must  be  largely  one  of  faith.  "We  know, 
however,  that  these  schools  are  working  a  change  in  Hindu  femalo  society.  For 
many  years  in  a  certain  part  of  ftladras  a  number  of  these  schools  wero  carried 
on.  A  few  years  ago  whc'n  Zenana  work  was  begun  in  that  neighbourhood,  the 
Missionaries  were  astonished  and  dehghtod  to  find  from  the  reports  of  the  Zenana 
■  era  how  in  many  a  Hindu  home  the  seed  sown  in  these  schools  was  bringing 

abundant  fruit. 
In  tho  case  of  elementary  vernacular  schools,  which  the  pupils  leave  at  an 
early  ago,  the  chief  result  is  that  the  teaching  ia  the  school  is' preparatory  to  tho 
work  of  the  vernacular  preacher.    Erroneous  notions  about  Chiis- 
tianity  are  dispelled,  a  spirit  of  inquiry  is  awakened,  tho  value  of  ^^*iV^ 
ceremonies  which  the   pupil   has   been   taught   to  obiervo    from 
infancy  is  questioned,  and  he  ia  made  familiar  with  tho  main  facts  of  Christ  b 
life  and  work.     With  a  congregation  who  have  spent  their  boyhood  in  a  Mission 
school,  the  evangelist  will  not  have  the  old  stock  objections  urged  against  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  will  not  infrequently  lind  a  decided  prepossession  in  favour 
of  the  mesaige  he  delivers. 

In  the  case  of  young  men  who  have  studied  for  some  years  in  a  high  school  or 
college,  the  results  aro  more  marked.  The  majority  of  them  lose  faith  in  orthodox 
Hinduism.  Their  prejudices  against  Christian  ilissionarics  change 
to  respect  and  esteem,  and  in  not  a  few  cases  to  warm  affection.  "  ***** 
Their  ideas  about  God  and  their  duty  towards  God,  about  sin,  its  nuturo,  its 
consequences,  its  remedy  will  be  poles  asunder  from  those  of  their  parents  on 
these  subjects.  Their  standard  of  morals  is  higher  than  that  of  those  around 
them.  Many  of  tbem  honestly  try  to  act  up  to  this  higher  standard,  and  whore 
they  fail  it  is  not  without  a  struggle  with  conscience.  A  large  number^  at  one 
period  or  other  of  tlieir  career,  pass  through  a  period  of  mental  struggle,  in  which 
tlieir  conviction  of  tho  truth  is  so  strong,  that  wero  it  not  for  the  terrible  sacri;fice§ 
they  would  have  to  make,  they  would  openly  confes>i  their  faith  in  Christ.  The 
namber  of  secret  disciples  from  among  such  young  men  can  never  bo  known. 
Undoubtedly  there  ara  such,  and  from  tho  frequency  with  which  I  used  to  bo 
qoestioned  oa  this  subject,  my  impression  is  that  they  are  not  a  few. 

But  though  tho  number  of  converts  direct  from  our  schools  may  be 
oomparativel^  small,  theso  ore  not  all  the  gains  to  the  Christian  Church 
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from  this  branch  of  work.     From  careful  mquiriee,  extending  over  some 
indinct  rt«i»it«.^  *^*"^*  ^  ^^  convinced  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 

convertfi  in  and  around  the  city  of  Madras  (excluding  villa, 
communities*  who  usually  come  over  en  mtuge)  have  their  fin*  desire 
embrace  Christianity  implanted  in  some  Mission  schcol.    In  some  cases 
desire  haa  lain  dormant  for  ten,  twenty,  and  in  one  instance,  I  knew, 
thirty  years,  before  there  came  the  influence  which  caused  it  to  spring  up" 
afresh  and  led  to  open  confession. 

From  these  facts  we  may  learn  the  place  and  the  value  of  education  as 

a  Missionary  agency  among  such  a  non-Christian  people  as  the  Hindus. 

Eduoition     ^*^  value  is  not  so  much  as  an  agency  complete  in  itself, — 

compiemaat    though  it  is  of  gToat  vahie  as  Buch — but  as  complementary 

tojtwMimif.    ^^  ^y   other  agencies.      Edneation  and  evangelistic  preoching 

shovild  not  be  regarded  as  separate,  still  ]ess  as  antagonistic  modes  of  work, 

but  as  two  parts  of  on©  method,  each  essential  the  one  to  the  other.     Tlio 

full  value  of  our  educational  work  is  lost,  unless  among  our  elder  pupils 

is  both  accompanied  and  followed  by  some  form  of  evangelistic  work. 

Evangelistic  work,  too,  is  carried   on  mider  disadvantages,  when  it 
not  preceded  or  accompanied  by  education.      The  work  of  the  Educationi 
Missionai-y  prepares  the  way  for  tho  work  of  the  e^•angelLst,  and  the  worl 
of  the  evangelist  is  the  necessary  sequence  of  the  educationist. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  hitherto  all  agencies  combined  have  made  but 

little  imp  ission  in  the  way  of  conversions  upon  the  caste  Hindu  community. 

Nor  can  these  be  expected  in  large  numbers  until  such  a  change 

mbSi.*  ^^^  taken  place  in  Hindu  society,  as  will  make  that  social 
ostracism,  which  converts  have  now  to  imdergo,  a  thing  of  tha 
past.  As  an  instrument  m  effecting  this  change,  education  holds  a  fore- 
most place.  If  all  the  young  people  of  India  could  but  pass  through  our 
Mission  schools,  in  a  very  few  generations  there  would  be  such  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  tho  whole  community  towards  Christianity,  that  the  Indian 
Missionary's  great  reaping  time  would  quickly  come.  ^^— 

DISCUSSION.  ^ 

Mr.  B.  A.  Macfle :   Tlie  general  theme  on  which  I  have  written  a 
brief   Paper  is,    *'  Co-working  and  concentration  :    where  there  are  more 

stations  than  one  in  the  same  city,  why  should  not  they  do 
jJJj'J^JJ^"^ education  in   common  1"       The  Fame  might   be    done    with 

respect  to  Medical  work.  It  would  be  economy  of  appliances 
and  money,  would  add  efficiency,  and  would  recommend,  because  illustrat- 
jtig,  the  Gospel  spirit.  The  same  comprehensiveness  or  communion  should 
be  seen  in  the  episynagoge,  the  assembling  of  oui selves  together  for  tho 
Sunday  i^ervices*  The  teaching,  fairly  paid  for,  might  be  open  tochildrei^^ 
imconnected  with  the  Minion.  An  initial  step  should  be  takeit—mucl^H 
more  than  a  step  and  much  more  than  initial — in  respect  of  school' 
grammai-s  and  schoo!  reachng  books. 

Surely  sanctified  intelligence  could  hardly  be  directed  and  employed  better 

than  to  and  in  tlio  preparing,  in  tbo  Enghiib  tongue,  proper  manuals  that  shall 

not  merely  be  devoid  of  heathen  and  anti-Christian  teaching,  but 

hooUHJoki.   ^'^  positivtly  promotive  of  the  Gospel,  being  books  which  would  to 
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reliBbed  by  tho  ptircnts,  and  which  would  make  tho  children  in-^ 
dtructors  of  the  home  circle,  where  reading  aloud  would  bo  reoueuteci  becau 
raliahed.     The  qanhty  and  influence  of  school  books  cannot  do  left  out 
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oSnVm  determining  the  great  question  of  the  plric«  which  edncation  should  j 
We  m  Missionary  operations.     These  manuab  sliould  Ins  euch  as  to  bear  and  bo ' 
>"rorthy  of  translation,  with  duo  adaptations,  into  all  languages,  and  of  being  i 
»tlopt«i  by  the  ueveral  Societies,  European  and  American,  who  should  undertake  ' 
the  joint  production  of  them.    This  joint  production,  especially  as  there  would  bo 
QiOTMsof  that  cost-enhancing  tax  Mhith  we  call  copyright,  would  probably  reduce 
prices  one-half,  with  the  happy  prospect  tliat  the  manuals  would,  in  virtue  of 
lixvii  merit,  authority,  and  popularity,  come  to  be  regarded  as  standardaj  and  j 
come  into  general  use  in  ordinary  gchoolM.     To  some  extent  this  branch  of 
KiBsionary  activity,  like  teaching  itself  and  healing,  might  possibly  become  the 
Work  of  a  separate  Society  ;  but  do  not  let  iia  wait  until  such  a  Society  is  formed, 
L*t  the  plan  grow :   it  will  grow  when  the  homo  Churches  and  individual 
C  /iriritians  become  warmer,  winer,  and  by  no  means  be  it  added  wealthier,  only 
more  willing  to  part  with  their  wealth.     Let  me  beg  those  who  can  arrange  it  to 
IkaTQ  depots  of  the  school  books  wliich  I  have  spoken  of   in  the 
"^Ttfious  parts  of  the  world,  where»  if  not  Christian  literature  in     th^Tii^ 
^enesral,  these  manuals  could  be  purchaaerl,  or  at  least  be  ordered. 

nd  lastly  (and  bo  it  reflected  on  deeply),  let  us  put  the  question,  Are  the 
_    bolars,  after  their  education  is  completed,  kept  in  hand,  or  at  least  under  eye  ?  ' 
^Jould  they  not  be  undcnominationally  regi.stered  as  claimants  of  the  Church's 
:^ji(erest?    They  might  then  be  dealt  with  as  youths  whose  faces  look  Zioa- 
"Wtrds. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.): 
3Ir.  Cbairmnn^ — Tboro  is  no  question  or  subject  that  will  come  before  this 
Ojnference  during  its  deliberations  in  which  I  feel  such  a  deep 
jfiterest  as  the  question  of  the  place  of  education  in  Mission  work.  ...,.„  *5!!.°. 
Having  had  some  practical  expenence  of  this  work  aniong  my 
own  people  in  America,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  education  should  have 
the  very  first  phice  in  the  &ecoiidary  course  of  Mi.-^ion  work. 

Soon  after  the  war,  when  wo  had  been  hberated  from  slavery,  our  good  \ 
fhends  of  the  North, — following  close  on  the  heels  of  the  Presidential  messago<J 
of  emancipation  to  the  Southern  States, — built  Christian  Mission  schools,  and  1 
they  gathered  in  from  among  our  young  men  those  who  seemed  to  be  readiest  to 
receive  educational  training.     The  first  to  be  trained  from  among  our 
own  people  were  for  the  ministry,  and  then  young  men  and  women  thftww. 

for  teachers.     Twenty-three  yeara  ago  when  we  started  in  the  South  we  hatl  not 
an  organised  Church  of  our  own,  not  a  particle  of  Church  property,  with  but 
a  Tory  few  exceptions  in  the  more  Northern  States,  but  to-day  the  denominatioa  ] 
that  I  represent  have  accumulated  from  their  own  earnings  a  Church  property 
worth  over  S7,O00,UCO;  we  have  a  mumbership  of  over  one  and  a  half  millions  \  ' 
and  we  contributed  last  year  for  Educational  and  Mission  work  over  8300,000. 
I  felt  very  keenly  this  morning  when  a  gentleman  stood  on  the  platform   in 
the  Lower  Hall,  and  asserted — only  from  theoretical  knowledge — that  ho   had 
been  informed  that  the  coloured  miniHtry  of  the  South  was  so 
ignorant  that  they  did  more  harm  than  good.    That  man  lives  away        '^ 
in  the  far  North,  and  no  doubt  ho  had  never  been  South  in  his  Life  where  tha 
hulk  of  the  coloured  people  are.     The  earlier  years  of  my  life  were  spent  the 
other  side  of  slavery,  and  twenty- three  years  this  bide  ;   and  when  the  war 
closed  if  you  had  painted  my  name  in  lettere  as  large  as  that  map  yonder  I  could  | 
not  have  read  it.    For  twenty- three  years,  starting  out  with  a  family  of  children 
to  support,  I  have  moved  on  to  whyre  you  see  I  am  now,  hving  in  the  South* 
There  are  others  who  have  not  had  the  same  burdens  who  have  gone  farther 
still.     We  are  moving  on,  brethren,  and  it  is  because  of  the  work  of  education 
which  waa  started  among  us  twenty-three  years  ago.    And  this  ia  wi    • 

not  all.     Not  only  have  wo  done  this  work  among  ourselves,  but     tTAfric"'**] 
eight  years  ago  wo  authorised  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Con-  J 

veatioo,  of  which  I  am  the  humble  representative  here,  to  open,  and  we  did  open,  ^1 
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Mioaonary  station  in  West  Central  Africa  ;  and  we  now  biiTe  d|^  ] 

laboaring  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  supported  and  muu^ed  fagr  the  ooki«red 

Baptists  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Fonntaiii  J.  Hartley  (Secretary,  Sunday  School  tTnion)  :  Mr. 
Cliairman,  and  friends,— The  department  of  edncatioDal  wtirk  to  which  I 
vri&h  to  refer  is  cno  \rhich  has  a  most  intimate  bearing  on  Missionary 
labour,  and  which  deserves  a  very  hi^h  place  among  the  ^*aried  machinery 

employed   by  our  great   MLssdonary   Societies — I  mean    the 
ifJSJlJa*^fl*iSli*^"^^*V    school.     Considering  the  hu^e  extent  to  which  our 

£nglii>h  and  American  Simdav  schools  Lave  for  many  years 
contributed  to  the  sopport  of  Missions,  they  have,  I  venture  to  think, 
6ome  claim  on  the  attention  of  the  directors  when  we  ask  whether  all  is 
being  done  that  can  be  done  for  the  extension  in  heathen  lands  of  th© 
Institution  which  has  done  so  much  for  the  children  at  home.  We  have 
Eome  notable  examples  of  Missionary  success  achieved  in  this  direction. 
Tlie  West  Indies  can  boast  of  a  large  army  of  Sunday  scholars,  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionaries  in  the  Fiji  Islands  are  able  to  report  a  proportion  of 
Sunday  scholars  to  the  popuLition  almost  equal  to  that  of  England,  that 
is  to  say  20  per  cent.,  or  one  in  five.  In  the^o  cases,  however,  the 
agency  employed  has  borne  something  like  an  adequate  proportion  to  the 
work  to  be  accomplished  ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  cnorrooua  j,, 
populations  of  India  and  Cliina,  and  compare  them  with  the  small  ban4||| 
of  labourers  sent  out  for  their  evangeliiyxtion,  it  would  be  altogether  ' 
out  of  place  to  expect  &  amilar  percentage  under  Sunday  school  in- 
struction. 

Taking  the  lai  t  complete  statistics  which  have  been  presented,  England  is  much 
behind  America  in  this  respect.  Grouping  together  the  whole  of  the  American 
Missionary  Socf  wties  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  of  the  English  Societies  on  the 
other,  the  Americans  have  double  the  proportion  of  Sunday  scholars  compared 

with  the  number  of  MissioDarics  cmploved,  which  the  English  statiom  j 
^Jj^Jj^^^can  boast.    How  far  this  might  be  the  result  of  the  difference     " 

districts  in  which  the  Societies  arc  employed,  or  of  the  varying  degr ^ 

of  attention  paid  to  the  higher  education,  or  how  far  it  may  arise  from  other  causee, 
is,  I  venture  to  think,  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Conference,  and  I  hope 
our  American  friends  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  sayinc:  that  the  most  promising  field  of  n^cfulneos, 
and  the  brightest  hope  of  the  Church,  lies  among  the  young,  and.  looking 
anxioQsly  at  the  mas.s  of  ignorance  and  trrcHgion  in  which  our  adult  popnlations 
are  eugulfed,  we  are  sometimes  almost  ready  to  despair.    Acting  on    these 

oonrictiona,   the   Committee    of    the    Sunday  School    Union    has 

thT^Aralt     <*^ablishcd  the  Sunday  School  Continental  Mission,  and  through  its 

^*  agency  hrt'o  nomV-crs  of  children  in  the  several  countries  on  the 

Continent    of     Europe  jre    being  gradually  brought     under    Sunday   school 

instruction.     If  the  same  rules  of  action  hold  good  in  the  "East  as  in  the  West,  wo 

are  bound  in  all  our  Missionary  operations  to  look  well  to  the  young,   and 

5ut  forth  our  utmost  energies  to  lay  hold  of  the  children  and  train  them  for 
esns.  However  difficult  it  might  have  been  to  act^omplish  this  in  time  past,  as 
far  as  India  is  concerned,  it  can  be  done  now.  The  Rev.  Jnmes  Kennedy^ 
formerly  of  Benares,  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  American  Missionaries,  that 
by  visitation  the  children  may  be  attracted  to  the  Sunday  School,  and  bj-  means 
of  international  lesson  papers,  simple  teaching,  and  plenty  of  singing,  they  may 
be  retained  and  interested.    But  it  is  said,  "  We  cannot  find  teachers," 

A  respected  Missionary  (I  think  of  Bcrhampore)  wrote  to  the  Noncoft' 
forntni  some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  mice,  saying,  "  We  cannot  make 
Vricks  without  straw  ;  we  have  not  got  the  teachers."    But  what  then  hjve  our 
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Ugli  aebook  and  ooUe^  been  doing  lor  to  many  jean  ?    Sorely  aosne  of  ths  ^ 

popU  in  those  establiahmenta  beaome  Christiuia,  and  might  m     , ^ 

•nlmtod  aa  Sunday  school  teachers !    Besides,  ire  hare  our  oonverts ;  ^  ^  ^aiat^ 
let  thcao  he  set  to  work.     An  honr  or  tiro  spent  onoe  a  week  by  the 
Miaaiuuiai-y  i&  training  them,  and  preparing  them  for  the  lesson  of  the  next  Sunday,  j 
-wonJd  be  time  ivell  spent,  and  would  ttoon  be  the  moans  of  maldng  better 
tcaehton  of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  doing  them  good,  helping  them  to  gimr  1 
ingrmoe,  and  preventing  them  from  lapsing  into  the  condition  from  which  they] 
luTB    been  rescued.     Whether  too  much  is  being  made  of  the  edacational  i 
cibtinct  from  the  ev&ngeli&ing  w<»-k  of  the  Misaionanes,  and  whether  tfa«  Ug^'j 
■efaools  do  not  hinder  rather  than  help  in  the  derelopment  of  Sunday  sdioola,  '~ 
a  qoectioo  which  I  hope  will  be  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Conference. 

Without  any  disparagement  of  educationa]  culture,  while  fully  admitting  tbftkJ 
Uie  hi^h  flcfaoolA  and  colleges  have  trained  many  hiithful  and  efficient  senranta  fori 
the  Miasionary-field,  and  that  even  when  failing  to  GoriBtianise  the  popila  tha 
influence  exerted  upon  them  is  not  without  lastingand  beneficent  effects,  my  own 
opinion,  notwithstanding,  is  that   the  measure  of  their  success  in       ,  ^  , 
prodocing  Christiana,  as  well  as acholan,  does  not  fully  justify  the su2ur«ibMk. 
amoont  of  money  and  labour  expended   upon   them.     And  this 
opinion  I  hold  is  shared  by  some  of  the  Miasionaries  on  the  spot ;  one  of  whom  , 
haa   distinctly  expressed  hia  deep  regret  that  hi^  duties  in  connectioa  with  ^ 
nmthematics  and  the  classics  sadly  interfered  with  the  resolution  with  wbich  he  ' 
eniered  npon  his  work,  "  To  know  nothing  amoQg  men  but  Jeaua  Christ  and  Him  ' 
crucified."    It  is  troe  that  religioua  instruction  is  ^ven  in  these  achoola^  thai  J 
acme  of  the  students  listen  to  it  without  the  impatience  manifested  by  others,  mod  , 
tittt  some  of  them  also  attend  on  the  Sabbath-day  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  ;  but 
thla  need  not  prevent  the  ingathering  of  the  nei^lected  children,  for  whom  an  hour 
or  two  of  instruction  on  the  Sunday  ia  about  all  that  can  be  done. 

ReT.  Principal  Brovn,  DJ).  (Free  Church  College,  Abetrdeen):  I 
think  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  who  either  goes  out  as  a  Miarionary, 
or  takes  any  i&terest  in  Christian  Miiriflm%  to  undervalue 
edac&tioa  in  Miasioa  work.  What  ia  it  then  that  causes  our  *^S1!L!S!!*^ 
American  friends,  and  ihoee  who  agree  with  them,  to  be 
jealoos  of  education,  and  requires  go  many  papers  and  addreoM  to^y 
to  convince  them  of  the  indispensable  neoesBtty  of  education,  particularly 
in  India  7  I  think  it  impoasible  to  answer,  among  others,  the  Paper  of 
ProfeesoT  Kobertson.  I  think  that  the  arguments  adduced,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  convoyed,  were  gxxh  that  no  one  ooold  renst  tiiem* 
Well*  let  us  come  to  the  essence  of  the  whole  questicm.  It  is  not  a 
question  between  education  and  evangelistic  work,  or  between  i^tArhmg 
and  preaching.  I  think  the  primary  question  is — What  does  a  Mifldonary 
go  out  for  ?  It  is  to  win  the  f^cmls  of  the  people ;  and,  if  that  is  the  ease,  I 
hold  that  the  first  requisite  for  the  Hiasionary  is  to  have  a  paaaicm  for 
souls. 

The  question  is,  Isa  man  having  a  paanoo  for  aoula  to  object  to  being  pat 
into  the  teaching  deparknent  ?  Yery  tar  from  that.  Let  me  tell  yon  whi^  I 
said  to  a  student  of  my  own  who  is  now  in  Bombay.  He  was  one  of  the  moal ' 
distinguished  atudenta  of  the  hall  in  whidi  I  was  then  a  profeaaor.  I  said  to  1 
him,  ^  Mj  dear  man,  what  are  you  going  out  for  ?  Are  yon  going 
out  to  teach,  say,  Geography.  Latin,  Engliah  ?  "  "  God  forbid,*'  he  "'■■^ 
aaid.  '*  Well,  then,"  I  said,  ^  Let  me  tdl  yoa  what  to  Ao,  Every  ^^|^|!^ 
morning  before  you  go  to  the  adiool,  go  on  your  kneea  and  aiy 
to  God,  *Lord,  Ihave  not  oome  here  to  teach  I^tin,  Geogradhy,  Engliah,  and 
other  things,  but  to  get  the  eoola  of  these  fellow-craatarBa.'  JBnt  I  mait  first 
gain  their  respect,  and  then  I  must  gain  their  oon£denoe,  and  then  I  must  gain 
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their  affection  ;  but  every  day  let  me  drive  at  that  object,  and  I  will  fi 
opportuuiti^  ia  twenty  ways  to  gain  them."  General  Alexander,  a  nor 
character,  who,  though  a  Presbyterian  in  principle,  was  a  director  of  the  Chu 
Missionary  {Society,  which  ho  loved  and  which  I  love,  said  to  mo  ono  day  in  a 
church  where  w©  met,  "  Oh  I  Dr.  Brown,  your  Missionaries  and 
"»»*  •*?  '^'Miniatera  are  going  to  wx>rk  in  the  wrong  way."  "  Well,  let  me 
hear  you,  General."  "  Oh  1  '  said  he,  **  When  John  Anderson  went  out  to  pfain 
the  soula  of  the  people,  he  said  he  oould  and  would  have  them,  and  ho  insisi 
on  having  them  ;  and  he  said,  *  I  am  certain  to  have  them,'  and  he  got  the 
The  noblest  high-caste  youths  in  the  South  of  India  were  his  converts.  Thi 
was  Rajah  Gopal  and  Venkataramia,  and  not  a  few  others.  And  now  what 
are  they  doing?  Tbcy  are  trying  to  beat  the  Government  in  educational 
matters,  and  now  they  have  no  baptisms."  "Well,"  I  said,  "General,  you  are 
wrong.  Education  is  a  necessity,  and  they  must  go  at  it ;  but  if  there  is  any 
failure  it  is  not  in  what  they  are  teaching,  but  in  what  they  are  aiming  at.  If 
there  is  a  want  of  that  passion  to  get  the  souls  of  the  people  they  will  not  get 
them ;  if  they  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  or  the  means  before  the  end, 
they  won't  get  the  fruit.    Do  not  object  to  the  thing  they  are  doing,  but  object 

|only  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  doing  it.     I  do  not  know  that  tbey  are  doing 

'\  in  the  wrong  way.    But  what  I  say  is,  let  them  aim  at  converaion  ;   and 

emomber  that  they  are  never  to  rest  until  they  get  it,  and  they  are  sore  to 

^get  it" 

Eev.  G.   W.   Clarke   (China   Iiiland   Mssion) :    Mr,  Chairman,  and 

Chiiatian  friends, — There  is  one  part  of  the  world  with  which  I  have  been 

coDnected  for  nearly  thirteen  years;   and  although  it  ia  nob  possible  to 

r speak  at  any  length  on  these  six  questions,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had  to 

do  vrith  some  of  them  practically.     What  strikes  me  to-<lay  is  this,  that 

we  do  not  clearly  distinguiiih  whub  we  are  talking  about.     We 


^eieuf!     ^^  ^^^  quite  miiko  it  clear.     A  Missionary  is  a  Missionary  i 
schoolmaster  is  a  schoolmaster. 
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If  I  understand  the  word  Missionary  aright,  it  ia  not  a  schoolmaster  ;  it 
■imply  to  go  out  and  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  to 
educate.  To  educate  is  one  thing  ;  you  educate  the  intellect.  I 
Kiuiofiurl  ^"ve  met  with  a  few  educated  Chinamen,  and  do  not  wish  to  meet 
with  many.  If  you  educate  a  Chinaman,  and  he  is  not  converted, 
i-yoE  have  got  the  sharpest  man  to  deal  with  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Some  of 
these  men,  who  have  been  educated  in  various  schools  in  America  and  in 
f  l^ngland,  when  they  have  oome  book,  have  been  some  of  the  sharpest  knaves  to 
deal  with  :  ono  of  thcra  tried  to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  hud  to  flee  to  save  his  head. 
Now,  what  have  we  heard  to  day  ?  Have  you  heard  once  in  any  meeting  such  a 
phrase  as  this  :  **I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost"  ?  The  cry  has  been,  **  Educa- 
tion, education,  education  !  "  just  as  if  education  is  going  to  convert  a  man's  soul, 
as  if  that  is  going  to  lift  him  from  out  of  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  make  him 
into  a  child  of  God.  The  Apostle  Paul  did  not  preach  that  doctrine.  The  Lord 
Jesas Christ  did  not  give  the  command,  "Go  thou  into  all  the  world,  and  educate 
the  people  ;  "  but  He  said,  *'  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature." 

A  Member  of  the  Conference :  He  says  also,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
(each  all  nations." 


iili^* 


Eev.  G.  W.  Clarke :  What  does  that  teaching  mean  7    I  say  it  meai 
teach  them  the  "Word  of  God,  and  not  teach  them  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

Mr.  Henry  Morrii  (Hon.  Sec.,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society 
for  India) :   Mr,  Chairman,  and  Christian  friends,  —After  what  baa  jtut 
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Wen  said,  t  begin  by  m^serting  that  I  firmly  believe  in  tbd  Holy  Ghost. 
I       1  beh'ove  this  is  one  of  tho  first  priocfples  in  Christian  p»hicfi- 
H    tional  -work.     I  am  &  jstrong  supporter  of  education,  but  it  ^fj^^^^jjL. 
^LAost    be    Christian    education.     Mr.    Clarke    left    the   word 
^HPChriftian  "  out ;  and  I  am  sure  that  tliose  li^ueational  Missionaries  A\ho 
^'^O  on  plodding  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  at  the  dry,  dull,  hard  school 
vork,  are  quite  as  much  under  the  intiluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  those 
who  go  out  into  the  alleya  and  streets  to  preach  the  Gospel,     And  if  they 
tuive  the  Holy  Spirit  with  them,  if  they  go  to  their  work  in  the  spirit  which 

I     Principal  Brown  spoke  of,  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  have  souls  for  their 
hire.     1  do  not  for  one  moment  advocate  education  in  Mission  work,  unless 
the  teachers  thoroughly  throw  themselves  into  Christian  erlucation. 
I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Macfie  said  ai 
to  a  series  of  Christian  school  bookfl.     I  suppose  Mr.  Macfie  do€a  not  know  that 
there  is  an  admirable  series  of  Bchool  books  alrtsady  prepared  for 
India  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Murdoch,  an  indefatigable  niaa,  who,  at  an  ^^^^i  ^^ 
age  when  men  are  not  usually  working  in  India,  has  remained 
there  in  the  spirit  of  eelf-sacrifice,  and  is  still  working  for  its.  educational  wants. 
He  has  prepared  a  most  admirable  set  of  school  books,  thoroughly  adapted  to 
aehoola  m  Indin,  and  that  is  the  principal  point.    It  does  not  do  for  anyone, 
more  especially  Missionaries,  to  use  in  their  schools  books  which  are  specially 
intended  for  EDgUmd.     The  illustrations  intended  for  English  children  caaaot 
be  understood  hy  Indian  children,  and  therefore  I  should  like  to  impress  upon 
all  Missionary  Societies  the  adyiaability  of  employing  these  educational  hooka 
of  my  friend,  Dr.  Murdoch.    I  do  not  see  how  you  can  have  school  books  pre- 
pared for  the  whole  world,  because  what   is  adapted  to  India  is  not  adapted 
Pto  China,  and  what  is  adapted  to  China  is  not  adapted  to  Japan. 
"With  regard  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  couTerts,  I  believe  it  ia 
absolutely  necessary  that  all  Christian  Missionary  Societies  should  take  in  band 
the  education  of  the  children  of  their  own  converts.     Whatever 
they  may  leave  neglected  as  to  education  otherwise,  they  ought  to   *duo»tiM«f 
take  care  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  those  whom  they  have      ^i4r«„ 
raised  up  ;  and  they  ought  to  take  care,  too,  that  the  converts  them- 
selves pay  for  the  education  of  their  children.     With  regard  to  boarding  schools, 
I  think  they  are  most  admirahle  institutions,  and  though  not  absolutely  necea- 
sazy,  it  is  expedient  to  have  them  ;  but  if  we  tiave  them  it  is  necessary  that  the/  , 
should  be  self-supporting. 

I  do  not  like  orplianages  at  aU,  because  they  bring  up  a  sort  of  hot-house 

*      Christians ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  that  ought  to  he  avoided  it  is  making  vhese 
•*  curry  and  rice  "  or  hot-house  Christians.    And  I  think  w^e  ought 
in  all  our  education,  especially  in  boarding  schools  and  under  the     '^^^^^ 
3IiBsionaries'  own  eyes,  to  take  care  to  bring  these  young  people  up  b^ut* "mtoBit 
like  other  natives.    Do  not  allow  them  to  eat  with  knives  and  forks, 
and  adopt  similar  European  habits  ;  but  keep  them  to  their  native  customs  and 
I         costumes,  and  see  that  they  are  thorough  Oriental  Christians. 
■  Just  a  word  or  two  about  elementary  schools.    I  wish  that  Chrijitian  men  in 

B  Enghuid  would  rcahs©  the  splendid  opportunities  which  are  placed  before  them 
\  now.  You  remember  the  Educational  Commission  in  India,  which  did  so  much 
for  the  education  of  tho  masses  in  India  of  the  lower  orders  ;  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  those  of  this  assembly  who  understand  about  education,  what  advantage  has 
the  Christian  Church  taken  of  that  Education  Commission  ?  I  believe  that  tho 
time  will  pass  by  and  do  no  good  to  Mifsion  work  at  all,  if  wo  do  not  take 
care.  We  shall  allow  a  golden  opportunity  to  shp  away,  and  ere  long  we  shall 
repent  it. 

A  tfemher  of  the  Conference :  What  does  the  speaker  suggest  we  should  do 
tbout  the  Education  Commissioii  "i 
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Mr.  Morris  :  I  wisli  that  more  -were  done  in  the  way  of  Christian  inspecU 
I  think  it  is  abBolutely  impossible  to  have  a  network  of  vernacular  schook  all 
over  the  country  in  order  to  get  bold  of  the  people  we  want  to 
reach.  Wo  want  to  get  hold  of  the  peasantry  in  their  homes : 
it  is  olmoRt  impossible  to  do  that  by  ordinary  Rchools ;  but  if 
yon  have  a  system  of  Christian  inspection  and  fiupervision,  such  as  the  Society 
with  which  I  am  connected  has  in  Bengal,  you  will  find  how  to  reach  the  hearts 
and  the  homes  of  the  native  peasantrj',  and  if  the  Christian  Church  would  only 
tlirow  its  heart  into  thnt  particular  work,  I  believe  you  would  do  more  toftdvnnce 
the  cause  of  tho  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  by  anything  else.  There 
are  marvellous  instances  that  have  come  to  my  knowledjc^c  of  the  way  in  which 
the  pupils  are  reached  ;  their  pmroots  are  reached,  and  tho  masters  themselvea 
are  reached  by  this  system  of  Christian  supervision  and  inspection.  I  conclnde, 
therefore,  by  prcssiuiT  upon  tho  Christian  Church  thti  extreme  vnlue  of  bringing 
the  Gospel  home  to  the  very  pcoplo  you  want  to  reach  by  Christian  inspectioa 
and  supervision. 


Rev.  George  Wilson  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee' 
Mr.  Chairman,  hulit^,  and  gentlemen, — ^I  am  here  in  the  intereet  and  on 
tho  side  of  education.  I  have  never  bcon  in  India,  and  am  not  able  to 
enter  into  tho  details  of  this  subtle  problem  of  the  education  of  the  Hindus, 
but  I  am  interested  in  tlio  Missionary  education  of  the  Church  at  bome, 
and  1  would  like  in  a  word  to  state  what  view  this  discussion  has  presented 
to  me  this  morningj,  as  I  long  to  go  back  to  my  parish  and  my  church  to 
add  something  to  the  ^Missionary  impulse  and  the  Missionary  information 
of  the  people  of  Scotland.  I  lung  to  hear  this  cry  once  and  for  ever 
silenced — the  cry  of  teaching  versus  preaching. 

In  a  Christian  Church  it  never  ought  to  have  been  raised.    As  I  see  it,  there  is 

essentially  no  difference.    The  teacher  is  a  preacher  and  the  pre 
i*ipMa^ii«r.  ^^  *  teacher,  if  ho  have  any  right  to  go  to  India  at  all.     But  I 

think  that  there  is  at  this  moment  a  hick  of  perspective  in  the  q 
tion.  I  was  startled  this  morning  at  the  statement  that  we  have  been  marvelloi 
increasing  the  number  of  our  professional  teachers,  and  we  have  been  ma. 
lously  neglecting  to  increase  tho  number  of  our  ovangelistio  preachera, 
therefore  I  do  trust  that  the  Churches  will  at  once  see  that  the  picture  is  set 
due  perspective,  because  we  must  not  by  any  means  give  up  the  old  Divine  inatr 
lion  of  the  direct  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  even  to  educiited  Hindus.  C  __ 
^  friend  from  China,  perhaps,  has  not  had  to  face  tho  many  and  complex  difficnltiM 
that  are  associated  with  what  we  all  call  the  simple  preaching  of  the  Lord  Jesua 
Christ.  It  needs  a  very  fine  culture,  and  it  needs  a  very  wise  man ;  and  the 
blofisod  Spirit  of  Almighty  God  alwavs  seeks  tho  very  best  organ  through  which 
to  pour  11  is  truth  and  gnice  into  the  liearts  of  ponplo  ;  and  what  I  want 
our  best  men  going  to  India— men  with  deep  insight  into  all  the  phi 
problems  of  India — men   who  know   the   currents  of   thought  at  horn* 

how  these  are  affecting  the   Hindu  mind — men  who  know 
of  men?       ^°  ^^^  conversion  of  all  Hindus   there  is  a  period  of  infideh  __ 

almost  atheism^  in  the  transition  stage  between  the  false  and  the 
true — and  who  will  go  to  these  high-caste  and  highly- endowed  Hindus,  and 
preach  to  them  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ,  in  the  light  of  all  those 
subtle  problems,  resting  upon  this  hope,  that  there  is  a  hunger  in  the  heart 
of  these  men  for  this  very  Gospel.  I  believe  that  wo  would  have  far  more 
fruit,  and  that  India  would  bo  a  different  Mission-field  to-day  if  we  had 
more   direct  work  while  we  are  carrj'ing  on  the  work   of  education.     Thi 

is  another  thing  I  might  say ;  I  hope  I  (-hall  not  be  misun 
lutiT/tefteheri!^*^'^'^-     ^  ^T^^vo  been  pained  at  one  thing  this  morning.     I  do 

know  that  we  are  to  blamo  for  it,  but  I  think  it  is  a  thing  to  lay 
na  in  tho  dust  before  God.    We  have  been  preaching  in  India,  we  have  been 
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ag  in  tndk,  for  masj  and  many  a  year,  and  «re  yet  cannot  muti  our 
•eboola  with  Christian  teachern.  I  tliink  the  roaiedy  lies  in  tbia  direotton  : 
it  ties  in  the  watching  and  the  proper  cnlturo  of  your  convcrta  \  it  ties  in 
boordine  schooU  ;  it  lies  in  paternal  ovorsight  ;  it  lies  in  the  nouriahiag"  of 
Uiftt  full  and  complete  life  of  the  younger  Ohristians  in  India  ;  and  until  wo 
maico  provision  for  that  w©  wiii  have  to  complain  that  w©  cannot  man  our 
achools  with  Christian  converts  and  with  Christian  teacherfl.  And  above  all, 
it  lies  in  thiA — that  our  men  who  go  to  tcacli  philosophy,  who  go  to  teach  mathe- 
matics, who  go  to  teach  the  ordiuaiy  elements  of  education,  shall 
•B  teMh  them  as  to  win  souls,  that  they,  through  a  lesson  in  ^**^^" 
Biography  or  grammar,  if  they  are  men  of  a  right  Christian  spirit,  a^iJitm^'eadi. 
•hall  so  teach  these  subjects  that  erory  one  of  these  Hindus  shall 
fsel  Uut  the  purpose  thai  has  brought  that  man  to  make  his  home  in  India 
IB  not  to  gain  a  Qoverumout  pass,  uot  a  Government  grant,  l>ut  is  to  win  India 
for  the  L<:»rd  Jesus  Christ ;  and  so  your  education  and  yonr  direct  preaching 
will  both  bcoomo  organs  through  wMch  the  Holy  Spirit  will  pour  Himself  into 
the  souJj  of  the  natives  of  India. 

Mr.  Albert  Spicer,  J.P.  (Treasurer,  L.M.S.) :  Mr,  Chairman,  ladiefl,  and 
gentlemen, — ^I  am  sure  1  shall  renecho  the  feelings  of  muny  in  this  Conference 
if  I  any  that  I  think  Mr.  Wilson  has  lifted  the  discos&ion  this  afternoon  to 
a  higher  level  altogether.  It  seems  to  nio  that  we  are  in  danger  in  thw 
Conference,  whatever  the  subject  may  be  before  us,  of  simply  discussing  that 
which  relates  to  our  own  special  garden  and  our  own  Bpecial  opinion,  Now, 
we  have  before  ua  to-day,  the  place  of  education  in  Missionary  work  in 
certain  specitil  casea.  I  take  it  that  the  object  of  Christian 
Missions  is  to  preach  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crncified,  and  as  an  SSSiw 
after  consequence  to  lift  the  nations  that  we  try  to  reach  to  a 
higher  level.  I  have  perhaps  the  advantage  of  looking  at  the  question 
rather  more  in  perspective,  us  Mr.  Wilson  has  termed  it,  speaking  not  from 
the  eiperience  of  any  one  individual  Mission,  but  fi-om  ha\*ing  seen  a  very 
Urge  field  of  Christian  Missions  all  through  India  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  South  Seas ;  and  I  am  perhaps  therefore  able  to  understand  it  in  the 
whole  even  more  clearly  than  one  who  knows  only  his  special  work  or  field 
of  labour.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  our  work  is  to  be  sound,  elementary 
educAtion  must  form  a  part  of  it. 

Wc  have  had  our  attention  called  this  afternoon  to  the  question  of  Sunday 
■ebools.  1  am  glad  Mr.  Hartley  has  called  the  attention  of  this  Conference  to 
thai  question.  I  believe  that,  perhaps  in  the  past,  we,  aa  English 
Bocie^es,  have  not  given  it  all  the  attention  we  should.  I  think  I  °^°*y  wawftlfc 
may  say  that  the  American  Societies  have  paid  more  attention  to  it  because  the 
American  Sunday  School  Unioa  perhaps  has  been  more  faithful  with  the  Mis- 
nooaries  in  these  fields,  and  perhaps  if  the  English  Sunday  School  Union,  of  which 
Mr.  Hartley  is  the  secretary*,  had  looked  into  this  matter  in  bygone  days,  more 
might  have  been  done  in  that  way.  But  how  aro  wo  to  get  teachers  if  we  have 
neglected  elementary  education  ?  Borne  have  preached  and  have  gathered  in  tho 
people  as  convert*,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to  give  thom  some  elementary 
education  the  work  of  Sunday  schools  cannot  go  on.  And  let  me  point  this  out : 
if  you  commence  training  tho  Native  ^lissionaries^and  leave  the  mass  of  the  people 
witbont  elementary  education,  you  are  helping  to  train  up  a  form  of  priesthood 
in  its  very  worst  sense.  Questions  have  also  been  anked  with  regard  to  the 
matter  of  special  provision  for  the  children  of  converts,  boarding  echoob,  and 
orphanagea,  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  seen  much  of  thin  work 
will  be  prepared  to  admit  that  we  would  much  prefer  to  do  without  ,c^ooi^*to 
any  of  tnese  special  organiaationa  ;  at  the  eame  time  we  believe  that  ' 

there  are  times  when  i^ere  may  be  required  special  provision  for  the  children  of 
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converts,  such  as  boarding schoots  and  orphanageH.  In  times  of  great  famine,  i 
aa  we  have  seen  in  recent  years  in  India,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  cruelty  if  we  i 
Christian  men  and  women  were  not  prepared  on  such  occasiona  to  provide  ft 
special  needs.  At  the  same  time  kt  as  remember  that  these  are  after  all  com- 
paratively artificial  means,  which  are  only  useful  for  a  certain  time,  and  must  not 
be  looked  upon  aa  part  of  our  permanent  organisation.  I  say,  therefore,  while 
we  are  all  equally  interested  in  preaching  Jesus  Christ,  while  we  know  that  no 
Miasion  work  is  complete  without  that,  which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all 
Chriatian  Mission  work ;  let  us  not  cheat  ourselves  into  the  belief  that  we  can 
do  Miaaion  work  by  ending  there,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the  different  branches 
whereby  a  nation  may  be  educated  and  grow  up  in  strong  Christian  life. 

Eev.  W.  F.  T,  HamiltOfl  (British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission)  :  I 
Ktand  hero  this  afternoon  ns  tho  delegato  of  a  Society  which  is  working  in 
the  Turkish  Empii-e,  as  tlie  representative  of  the  BritiiJi  Syrian  Schools 
and  Bible  Mission.     I  may  say,  at  once,  it   is   a   Mission  wiiich  I  may 

call  almost  exclusively  educational,  but  I  should  be  grieved 
j^jj^^j^jjj  indeed  if  it  were  not  to  receive  emphatically  the  name  of  a 

Missionary  Society ;  and  I  Bhould  like  to  say  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  workers  that  I  do  not  think  you  would  Jind  any  -workers 
in  tho  Mi&sion-iifild  who  are  more  entirely  consecrated  to  the  service  (rf 
Christ,  and  who  are  more  filled  with  tho  love  of  souls,  than  those  who  are 
employed  in  teaching  in  these  schools  ;  and  I  should  like  to  say  thig 
further,  that  I  believe,  as  regards  Syria,  the  be«t  way  in  which  the 
Mohamraedana  and  others  can  be  rexiched  is  through  the  medium  of 
schools. 

I  came  here  this  afternoon  not  so  much  to  speak  as  to  try  and  get  informs, 
tion  which  would  be  useful  to  the  Council  of  tliat  Society j  and  perhaps  those  who 
speak  after  me  may  give  m©  information  on  one  point  upo^n  which  I  have  been 
specially  desired  to  obtain  information,  immely,  tliia  question  of  payments.    I 
,  will  briefly  state  our  plan,  and  I  Bhould  be  very  thankful  if  better 

M  to  paTOMit.  methods  could  be  suggested  for  our  guidance.  Wo  have  Bchools,  and 
'  we  liave  a  training  institution  for  teachers.  Our  system  is  to  admit 
the  most  promising  from  tho  schools  into  the  training  institution  for  teaohen, 
not  by  payment  but  under  a  contract.  That  contract  provides  that  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  they  sliall  be  detained,  in  fact  until  they  pass  a  qualifying 
examination,  and  that  after  tliat  period  they  are  bound  to  Ber\'e  the  Society  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  as  teachers.  I  may  say  at  once  with  reference  to 
the  question  of  Christian  education  that  we  never  permit  any  teacher  to  teach 
the  Bible  in  our  schools  whom  we  have  not  reason  to  belieye  to  be  thoroughly 
converted  to  God.  In  regard  to  the  smaller  schools,  we  have  through  financial 
difficulty  been  obliged  to  impose  a  school  fee.  We  adopt  the  plan  of  making  it 
a  higher  fee  for  the  first  class,  smaller  for  the  second  class,  and  loss  for 
the  junior.    We  find  tliat  this  system  has  certain  advantages,  inasmuch  as  it 

secures  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance.     But  we  ai"e  in 

J^^*    3  competition  with  the  Jesuits.    The  Jesuits  seem  to  have  unUmited 

'pun^^iSrt^    funds,  and  they  try  every  method  to  thwart  our  work.     Not  only 

do  they  tell  the  parents  of  our  scholars  that  their  children  will  go  to 
hell  if  they  come  to  our  schools  ^  but,  finding  that  fails,  they  tell  them,  as  hap- 
pened for  instance  in  the  Lebanon  lately,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  been 
sent  to  their  school  iu  a  box,  and  that  all  who  come  to  their  school  will  be 
able  to  receive  Jesus  Christ  and  to  enter  into  heaven.  The  nuns  waylay  our 
children  on  the  way  to  our  schoolsp  and  they  biibe  the  cliikh'en  with  money  to 
attend  their  schools  ;  bo  that  the  system  of  school  fees  has  this  difiiculty,  that  we 
are  in  competition  with  those  who  not  only  do  not  exact  any  fee  but  pay  the 
childi'en  to  attend  their  schools.  Let  me  just  say  one  or  two  words  about  the 
effect  of  thiB  education  upon  the  homes.    We  find  in  our  work,  which  oooauti 
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Mrtly  of  educntianal  work  and  partly  of  the   work  of  Scripture  readers  and 

Bible  women,  that  the  key  to  the  houses  of  the  Mobammedansi  is  found  in  the 

children;  and  it  i«  when  the  children  have  learned  to  aing  sweet 

hymns  in  oar  schools,  and  to  repeat  the  beautiful  stories  of  the     ^"^^^ff"* 

Gospel,  and  canj  them  homo,  that  then  the  doors  of  the  houses  of    ^tto^™ 

their  parents  are  opened  for  the  first  time  to  our  Bible  women  and 

Scriptore  readers.     Yon  will  recollect  that  George  Moore,  tho  pbilantbropist, 

said  that  a  child  with  knowledge  was  the  best  Missionary  in  a  poor  man's  home  ; 

and  1  would  venture  to  say  that  a  child  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  the 

besi  of  MiBsionariea  in  the  Mohammedan's  home.     Let  me  repeat  to  jon  in 

oooclosion  the  words  of,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  sanctitied  workers  who  has 

ever  gone  out  into  the  Mission-field,  Elizabeth  Seeley,  sister  of 

Professor  Seeley,  of  Cambridge.    Ajs  she  lay  dying  in  Syria  Hheg^j^^"^"^^^^^ 

nemed  to  have  forgotten  this  world  and  to  bo  looking  at  the  world 

beyond,   and  she  said,  "  I  see  a   great  palace,  and  many   are   entering  into 

it      And  then,  just  before  tho  spirit  left  the  body,  her  thoughts  once  moro 

tttmed  to  the  blessed  work  in  which  she  had  been  engaged  in  teaching  the 

children  of  Syria,  and  her  last  words  of  exhortation,  bequeathed  aa  a  legacy  to 

the  Church  of  Christ,  were  these,  "  Teach  the  children." 

Eev.  Dr.  Kalopothakes  (Athena) :  Mr.  Presddent,  and  gentlemen,— 
It  would  take  three  hours  to  tell  you  my  opinions,  but  I  must  confine 
myself  to  education.  I  heard  brother  Clarke  aay  that  education  was 
nothing,  but  if  he  himself  had  not  been  an  educated  man  he  could  not 
have  done  what  he  has  been  doing.  Education?  Why,  if  you  send  an 
uneducated  man  into  any  field,  you  send  a  man  to  fail ;  and  it  is  the 
want  of  this  Christian  education  amongst  the  natives  that  has  (impelled 
your  Churches  to  send  out  new  Mivssionaries  from  time  to  2dai,4tioa 
time.  I  say  educate  the  natives  and  let  them  take  the  places  «» •.b«oiute 
of  the  Foreign  Missionaries;  let  tJitm  teach  in  your  seminaries  s"«""^- 
and  in  your  colleges  and  in  your  schools,  and  also  take  the  conduct  of  tho 
press  into  their  own  liancls.  Why,  in  my  country  (Greece)  or  in  Turkey 
there  is  not  a  native  Protestant  be.sides  my.self  that  is  able  to  C4iny  on 
the  papers  that  are  published  thei-e.  Why  so  1  Fifty  or  sixty  years  should 
surely  have  been  time  enough  to  prepare  Bulgarians,  Armenians,  and  ilreeks 
to  carry  on  their  papers  themselves  without  the  aid  of  foreignei^.  Why 
has  not  that  been  done  ?  I  do  not  know.  One  American  dies,  and  another 
succeeds  him,  and  anoth^pr,  and  another;  and  wliyl  Because  the  natives 
are  not  educated.  Are  there  no  men  amongst  tho  natives  clever  enough 
to  carry  on  that  work?  Certainly  there  are  among  the  Annenians  as 
clever  people  aa  are  to  be  found  among  the  Americans;  and  also  among 
the  Bulgarians  and  among  the  Greeks.  Now,  educate  them,  and  then  you 
will  not  be  obliged  to  send  them  money  all  the  time,  and  have  those  poor 
Churches  dependent  upon  you. 

I  speak  with  all  the  more  courage  now  because  three  years  ago  we  in  Greece, 
though    very    few    and   poor,  undertook  to   carry  on  the  work 
vhich   a  Society  bad   been   carrying  on  there  for  many  years,     2dueit*d 
and  what  they  did  formerly  at  an  expense  of  $10,000  we  are  now    "^ilc^tht 
doing  for  $3,000.    If  these  things  are  not  enough  to  convince  you,    ^t^ooMrj. 
then  I  do  not  know  what  else  to  bring  before  you.     You  say  you 
want  economy.    Then  educate  the  natives,  and  pat  them  in  the  places  of  your 
Mi*-sionarie8.    You  want  the  schools  and  colleges  to  be  carried  on  by      ^^ 
natives!.     Educjite  them.    I  recently  had  a  conversation  on  the  sub-      *««"*■• 
ject  with  one  of  tlie  be»t  friends  I  have  in  the  Bcyrout  College.     I  5.1  id  to  him, 
•*  How  many  years  has  that  oollcge  been  establibhcd  there  ?  "  He  said  thirty.  Then 
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I  asked,  "  If  yoa  now  witlidraw,  have  you  any  native  Christian  to  take  yoor 

place?''    He  said,  "No."     "Well,  then,"  I  said,  *'you  are  cei 
^"o'tdddo***  tainly  in  fault,  for  in  tlie  course  of  tMrty  years  you  ought  to  liav 
educated  not  one  or  two,  but  scores  of  men  who  Hhould  he  compi 
tent  to  be  professors  in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  that  you  are  teaching,! 
and  then  the  natives  would  come  and  say,  *  Wo  will  support  that  school ;  we  db| 
not  want  to  have  the  Americans  and  English  sending  us  money.' "    That  is  the 
way,  dear  brethren,  m  which  you  ought  to  act.    It  is  by  education  that  you  must 
carry  on  the  object  of  your  Mission  work.    What  is  the  object  ?    You  want  to^_ 
raise  up  native  Churches  to  take  up  the  M'ork  and  carry  it  on  for  themselvea^^B 
Now,  if  the  China  Missions  are  to  do  that,  you  must  have  Chinamen  ready  to^H 
take  your  places;  and  whea  you  die  you  will  have  native  men  ready  to  take 
your  places  and  do  the  work  even  better  than  you  are  doing  it  yourselves. 

Mtb.  Stott  (China  Inland  Mission) :  I  want  to  say  a  few  words,  dear 
friends,  in  favour  of  girls'  boarding  schools.  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  of  Bchools  both  for  boys  and  girls,  and  I  have  found  that  there 
are  difficulties  attached  to  the  canying  on  of  boarding  schools  for  boys, 
which  do  not  attach  to  boarding  schools  for  girls.  The  diificulty 
°"^'«ho«iif"'  ^^  providing  for  the  boys  afterwards  is  great,  but  as  every  girl, 
in  China  at  least,  is  bi^ought  up  with  a  view  to  marriage,  we 
have  only  to  train  them  to  make  good  wives,  and  their  future  ia  then 
provided  for. 

We  believed,  however,   that  a  girl  could  no  more  be  a  useful  wife  to  a 
Cliristian  man  unless  she  were  converted,  than  a  woman  in  this  country  could  1>^^^^h 
.A  Christian  man  must  have  a  Christian  wife  ;  and  we  most  eamest!5F^| 

pupoTilllulht.  ^lesired  from  Qod  this  great  gift,  tlio  gift  of  the  souls  of  our  girkfl 
We  laboured  on  for  some  years  without  seeing  fruit  ;  but  it  <^i^^i^^^H 
after  long  waiting  and  watching,  when  some  of  these  girls^  pricked  by  the  Spirilf^ 
of  God,  came  to  mo  one  day  with  an  expression  of  face  I  had  never  seen  before  ; 
and  the  eldest  girl,  speaking  for  heratlf,  said,  '*  Teacher,  will  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  save  me  now  ?    You  have  so  often  asked  me  to  come  to  Him  ;  will  He 
have  me  now  ?     I  have  delayed  too  long  I  am  afraid."     There  and  then,  with  a 
glad,  joyful  heart,  I  told  her  of  the  Saviour  who  was  not  only  able  but  willing 
to  save  her  just  as  she  stood  ;  aud  in  a  great  burst  of  sorrow  she  rushed  from 
the  room  with  tears  flowing  down  her  face.    I  ran  into  the  study  to  tell  the  good 
news  to  mj  husband,  saying,  '*  The  blessing  has  oome  at  last  I    The  girb  are 

A  "eh  rA  ^^^^S  ^^^  Saviour  I"  I  ran  l^ck  again  after  a  word  of  thanks- 
"  '  '  giving,  and  went  upstairs  to  the  bedroom  where  she  had  gone,  knelt 
down  with  her  there,  in  the  name  of  Christ  the  Saviour  who  had  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost.  Leaving  her  I  went  downstairs,  and  found  more  girls  wets 
in  tears,  and  asking,  '*  How  are  we  to  be  saved  ?"  They,  tooj  wanted  this  salva- 
tion, and  after  praying  with  them  they  began  one  after  another  to  confess  their 
ains,  I  wish  I  could  go  into  details,  and  tell  you  the  history  of  that  one  day. 
They  confessed  that  they  were  poor  sinners  ;  and  brought  out  their  sins, 
ph owing  me  httlo  things  thev  bad  pilfered ;  one  confessed  to  sins  three  years 
before  that  I  knew  nothing  about.  ,In  three  weeks  wo  had  seven  girla  converted 
by  tbe  Spirit  of  God,  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  And  what  has  been  the 
result  ?  I'hese  girls,  by  their  earnest  devotion  in  seeking  the  souls  of  the  younger 
girls,  have  been  tbe  means  of  the  conversion  of  others  ;  and  sometimes  women 
who  come  in  from  the  country  stations  to  seek  baptism,  have  gone  into  the 
school,  and  the  girls  have  been  the  means  of  their  conversion.  The  girls  have 
pointed  out  what  true  lifo  in  Christ  was,  and  how  they  must  be  bom  again  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Oh  !  friends,  if  we  bring  our  schools  to  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  we  shall  find  they  won't  be  failures. 

The  meeting  coacladed  with  prayer  by  the  Eev.  James  Cooling. 
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Eleventh  Session. 

THE  PLACE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MISSIONARY  WORK, 

(3)  THE  COLLEGIATE, 

(a)  The  plac«  of  higber  education  as  an  instrument  of  ChristiaD  oflfort.  India, 
China,  Japan,  among  Mobammedons  and  nnreformed  Churches,  among  leaa 
dvilised  races. 

{b)  How  far  is  the  concert  or  oo-partnerahip  of  different  Booieties  in  college 
fldacation  practicable? 

{Thursday  morning,  June  14M,  in  the  Lower  HalL) 

The  Eev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.»  in  the  chair. 

Actiog  Secretary^  Rev.  W.  Fark^  M.A. 

Dr.  MTuray  Mitchell  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :    Ladies    and    gentlemen, — The  subject  of  onr 
Conference  thii^  morDing,  as  yon  are  aware,  is  the  place  in  Mis- 
sionary work  of  the  higli  er  or  collegiate  education  by  whicli  -^^^^^^^^^  ^j 
I  nnderstand  the  place  that  may  be  legitimately  filled,  more  cultured 
among  the  various  agencies  which  are  grouped  under      "**•- 
the  general  name  of  Missionary,  by  that  education  which  is  directed 
to  the  higher  intelligence  of  the  more  cultnred  and  civilised  races 
of  the  heathen  world.     How  far  that  place  is  a  legitimate  one,  in 
what  cases  it  is  recognised  as  a  necessary  one,  and  to  what  extent 
and  under  what  conditions  it  may  fairly  serve  the  general  parposea 
of  Missionary  work  in  common  with  those  other  agencies  which 
have  been  discussed  at  other  meetings  of  the  Conierence,  on  this 
gnbject  1  am   certainly  nnable  to  speak  as  one  having  any  per- 
sonal connection  with   the   work.     I  am  simply  an   outsider  and 
observer;   but  I  think  I  may  ventnre  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  those  branches    Exprnenc* 
of  the  Christian  Church  and  those  Missionary  f^fX'ioties    oruiepMt 
which  have  ondertuken  this  description  of  work.     Of  that  I  am 
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not  competent  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge ;  but  othersr 
will  be  able  to  do  so.  I  tbink,  however,  tbat  I  may  go  further 
and  say  that  the  legitimacy,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  higher 
education  in  certain  portiona  of  the  Missionary  field  justifies  itself 
on  general  and  abstract  gronnds  to  any  one  who  understands  what 
the  Missionary  enterprise  really  is,  and  to  any  one,  also,  who  has 
an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  beat  histoiy  of  Missions  in  early 
periods  of  the  Christian  Church.  I  think  we  ought,  in  looking  at 
vMrtT  *  subject  like  this,  to  carry  with  us  the  conception  of 
ftfaethodj  a  variety  of  methods  with  unity  of  aim,  and  the  free- 
*iiaw.MB,  ^^^  which  Christ  has  given  to  His  people  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  varying  necessities  and  conditions  of  human 
life  and  society  in  the  promotion  of  the  one  object  which  He  has 
Bet  before  them  of  brino^ing  the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  men  of  all 
races  and  of  all  conditions  of  culture.  If  we  firmly  grasp  the 
thought  that  no  particular  method  has  been  prescribed  by  our 
Divine  Saviour,  that  no  limitation  has  been  set  by  Kim  or  by 
the  principles  which  were  acted  upon  by  His  inspired  Apostles, 
to  the  freedom  of  the  Church  in  making  herself  '*all  things  to 
all  men,"  and  working  through  all  channels  which  may  seem  to 
her  the  most  suitable  and  tne  most  effective  for  Christianising 
the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  world,  then  I  think  we  shall  feel 
tbat  we  need  be  under  no  misgiving  whatever  as  if  one  particular 
department  of  Missionary  effort  trenched  upon  another  department 
I  am  well  aware  that  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a  jealousy  of 
the  methods  which  we  are  to  consider  this  morning,  hased  upon  the  idea 

that  the  simple  proclamation  by  preaching  of  salvation  through 
thj^ifBi'   *^*  Croea  of  Jesus  and  the  teaching  of  the  most  elementary 

Christian  verities,  is  the  prescribed  method  by  which  the  world 
IB  to  be  evangelised  and  brought  to  Christ.  Now  I  should  like  to  say  at 
the  outset — and  1  think  I  shall  carry  the  sentiment  of  those  who  are  moet 
interested  in  Missionary  colleges  with  me  when  I  say  it — that  there  is  no 
desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  higher  education 
AS  a  Mififlionsry  implement,  to  supersede  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Its 
simplest  form  to  all  men,  and  under  all  circumstances  and  conditions.  An 
agency  like  that  of  the  Missiormry  college  supplements  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  in  its  simplest  form ;  but  it  does  not  and  cannot  possibly  super- 
sede it.  So  at  least  it  appears  to  me,  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if 
that  is  not  also  the  Fentiment  of  those  who  have  intereeted  themselves 
most  in  this  aspect  of  Missionary  work.     But  along  with  the  preaching  of 

the  Gonpel  there  certainly  must  go  in  certain  circumstances 
•Jwiyi  enouf i.  "-'^^^^  agencies — agencies  by  which  difficulties  are  taken  out 

of  the  way  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  minds  of  men  are  preparwl 
to  give  to  it  a  more  favourable  and  more  intelligent  hearing.  I  think  if 
that  principle  be  conceded — and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  dinputed — then 
we  have  a  foundation  laid  on  which  to  argue  for  the  use  of  higher  education 
as  a  supplemental  antl  act  e,s.sory  instrument  in  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
For  example,  take  the  methods  by  which  the  prograns  of  the  Gospl  is 
facilitated  at  the  oppoj^ite  end  of  the  scale, so  to  speak.  Missionary  colle^ 
are  for  the  most  cultured,  the  most  intelligent*  and  the  most  civilised  peoplefl. 
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But  takd  those  least  intelligent^  least  cultured,  least  civilised;  take  the 
iMorbarous  races ;  is  it  not  found  there  that  we  must  approach  them  by 
oyilifdng  agencies,  by  agencies  which  contribute  to  their  material  develop- 
inent  and  prosperity  as  well  as  by  the  mere  preaching  of  the  Gospel  1  la 
it  not  true  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  take  along  with  us  the  arts  of  life, 
— the  elementary  arts  on  which  civilised  existence  depends, — to  those  who 
are  utterly  barbarous,  as  well  ns  to  carry  to  them  the  Gospel  of  Jesua 
Cellist?  And  if  it  be  justifiable  in  the  case  of  the  uncultured  to  open 
ft  way  for  the  intelligent  reception  of  the  Gosi>el  by  civilising 
agencies,  then  I  take  it,  by  parity  of  i^asoning,  it  must  be  J^J^f^* 
equally  legitimate  and  desirable  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 
reception  of  the  Gospel  by  the  cultured  and  civilised  by  other  methods, 
Buch  as  those  of  higher  education,  which  appeal  to  their  peculiar  condition, 
We  have  to  disabuse  ourselves,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  large  subject  of 
Christianising  the  world,  of  all  narrow  and  sectional  views  of  the  wouk. 
We  have  to  regard  ourselves  as  custodians  and  propagandists  of  a  religion 
vhich  appeals  to  man's  natui^  thiough  all  its  avenues,  and  which  aims 
at  satisfying  all  its  cravings  and  needs.  Certainly,  the  nee<ls  of  the  intellect 
are  not  the  least  of  these  necessities;  and  to  approach  men  of  culture,  men 
of  thought,  men  of  speculation  on  the  side  of  their  intellectual  appetencies 
with  a  view  of  correcting  their  intellectual  mistjikes  and  of  leading  them 
into  a  position  in  which  they  can  appreciate  the  intellectual  side  of 
Christianity,  must  be  as  legitimate  as  it  is  to  approach  less  cultured  men 
through  lower  channels  of  access.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  whole  history 
of  the  past  demonstrates  that  the  relation  between  Ohi-istian  truth  and 
the  highe-st  thoughts  of  the  human  spirit,  as  apprehended  and  developed 
by  speculative  thinkera  in  all  oges  of  the  world,  is  very  close.  If  you  will 
cast  your  minds  back  to  the  early  ceuturies,  and  remember  how  the  firsi 
teachers  of  Christianity  in  the  Gneco-Eoman  world  found 
it  necessary  to  approach  the  educated  intellect  of  Greece  and  ^^JJ'J  Jj^^* 
Borne  and  of  the  countries  which  they  had  influenced,  on 
intellectual  lines,  to  e^-plain,  to  defend,  and  to  recommend  the  truth  of  the 
New  Testament  to  those  who  were  already  saturated  with  the  phJlosophical 
conceptions  of  the  time,  and  so  to  gain  a  willing  ear  and  a  reception  for 
the  higher  a^spectfi  of  Christian  truth  from  the  educated  men  of  their  time' 
I  Ihink  you  will  feel  that  without  the  eflforts  of  these  philosophical  apologists 
and  defenders  of  the  faith  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  without  the 
influence  of  the  great  catechetical  schools  founded  at  Alexandria  and 
elaewKere  by  the  first  workers  in  this  field,  the  progress  of  Christianity 
during  that  peiiod  of  its  early  triumphs  would  have  been  very  much  less 
marked  than  it  was.  When  we  go  to  the  East  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
preeence  of  races  whose  higher  thouglifc  has  been  working  at  similar 
problems,  and  for  many,  many  centui-ies  has  been  working  with  an  intensity, 
and  with,  as  they  believe,  a  success  which  claim  at  our  hands  the  highest 
appreciation.  We  have  to  deal,  therefore,  with  men  who  are  to  a  large 
extent  in  parallel  conditions  to  those  in  which  the  educated  minds  of 
Crreeoe  and  Rome  were  in  the  first  two  centuries  of  our  faith,  and  we 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  to   adapt  ourselves   to  that  condition. 

Thei*e  is  another  aspect  of  the  matter.      Not  only  does  Chiistianity 

#i]]y    itself   to    philosophical    speculations,    and    must    neeessai-ily     take 

tiiem  into  account  when  it  has  to  deal  with  philosophically  trained  and 

ispoculative  minds,  but  it  connects  itself  with  the  whole  view  which  man 
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takes  of  the  ivorld  as  rekted  to  God,  as  a  creation  of  God.     It  has  to 
do  with  fvin  da  mental  questions  which  underlie  a11  our  physical 
*hii™o'k**   Kci<^i»c<?i  a^s  '^^^  ^^  speculative  philosophy.     And  in  relation 
to    these    questions    of    science    is   it    not    true    that     falae 
I  OODceptions  aod  coneeptious  bastd  ou  ignorance  of  scientific  truth  have 
I  BO  mingled  themselves  up  with  the  theology,  if  you  may  bo  call  it,  and 
^with  the  cosmogony  of  the  Eastern  systems  of  religion  that  there  are 
fno  means  by  which  you  can  destroy  the  hold  of  these  systems  on  educated- 
minds  more  rapidly  and  more  certainly  than   by  8cientiii.<i 
'ob^jJSm *  iustruction.     The  conception  which  man  forma  of  this  worliJ — , 

and  of  its  relation  to  its  Maker,  and  of  his  own  relation  to  i^^Ki^ 
must  be  profoundly  afl'etted  by  the  discoveries  of  modern  and  Wester-^^-<^ 
f  science.     Now,  that  meuce  which  is  m  famihar  to  us  and  80  unfamilia^i^i^ 
to  our  brethren  of  the  East,  is  a  creation  of  the  Ohris-tian  spirit.     It  f 
been,  in  ways  which  of  course  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  endeavc 
I  to  expound,  but  which  those  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  siibje 
(  will  acknowleOgc,  a  child,  a  creation  of  the  Christian  spirit.    The  Baconin 
philosophy  has  been  the  production  of  Christianity  at  its  deepeab  centra 
I  and    therefore   it   is   only  when  you   bring   this    ally  aud  handmaid 
'  Christianity  face  to  face  with  the  men  to  whom  it  is  new,  and  introduce  jK^ad 
them  to  its  discoveries  and  the  marvellous  revelations  which  it  has  ma£»>,^ci4i 
I  to  us  of  the  works  of  God,  that  you  put  them  into  the  swim  and  currerac^^aim 
,  of  Christian  tliinking  HB  it  is  familiar  to  educiited  minds  in  Western  Europ»^:zM^ 
These  are  of  course  general  considoration>s,  and  I  can  only  venture  to  .spea^^K^va^ 
I  of  general  considerations  for  want  of  special  knowledge  ou  the  subject-  j 

Bliftll,  therefore,  content  myself  with   having   made   these   few  remarl 
indicating  the  standpoint  which   personally  I  occupy  in   regard  to 
question,  and  I  shall   now  ask   your  leave   to   stand  aside   that  I 
introihice  to  you  those  gentlemen  who  have  undertaken  to  read  Pap 
which  will  no  doubt  put  the  matter  before  you  with  all  the  authority  a 
fulness  of   information  of   those  who  have  been  themselves  engaged 
the  field. 


PAPER. 

1,  By  the  Rev.  William  Miller^  CLE.,  LL.D.  (Principal  of  Madras 

Christian  College). 

The  place  of  Iligher  Education  as  an  Instrument  of  Christian  Effort* 

I  am  to  speak  of  the  exact  place  and  function  of  higher  Christian 
edacation  as  a  part  of  Missionary  agency,  as  an  important  auxiliary 
in  Missionary  work,  not  to  engage  in  any  defence  of  it.  The  time 
Api»o«f«  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  P^^*-  ^^  *^^^  place  where  it  is  best  known  in 
edacation  its  practjcal  effects,  it  is  undoubted  now  that  it  has  a 
uaquntioaaue.  gp^^ial  sphere,  and  that  in  this  sphere  it  is  most  important. 
The  unanimons  resolntion  of  the  Sooth  Indian  Conference  nine  years 
ago — a  Conference  containing  one  hundred  and  eighteen  members, 
and  representing  twenty-five  diflerent  Jlissionary  bodies — settlM 
this  point.  The  vast  majority  of  the  members  of  that  Conference 
were  unconnected  with  education,  yet  cordially  and  unanimously  they 
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^Kmoanced  advanced  Christian  education  to  be  an  indiapensable  part 
of  wliat  needs  to  be  done  for  the  evangelisation  of  India.  If  tnere 
be  any  doubt  elsewhere  as  to  this  agency  being  valuable  in  its  own 
nhere,  it  is  fair  to  expect  that  such  doubt  will  pass  away  when  it  is 
pliced  on  the  same  footing,  and  regulated  by  the  same  principles  as 
m  Southern  India. 

But,  though  formal  defence  is  no  longer  needed,  the  time  is  not 
fone  by  when  the  Church  still  needs  help  in  forming  clear  ideas  as 
to  the  precise  place  and  function  of  education  among  her  UMonoeptioiii 
viried  methods.  It  seems  to  me  that  its  place  depends  *va^a. 
mainly  on  the  right  application  of  two  great  principles.  They  are 
nrinciples  which  no  one  will  deny,  but  which  men  are  in  some 
M^ger  of  forgetting  practically.  The^ra^  of  these  principles  is  that 
2ie  Church  is  meant,  and  commanded  by  God,  to  work  not  only  for 
he  immediate  present  The  second  is  that  the  form  of 
he  Church's  work  is  intended  by  Gk)d  to  be  determioed  p**<^«^ 
y  the  circumstances  in  which  His  providence  places  her.  These 
trinciples  must  for  our  present  purpose  be  applied  to  India.  For 
his  question  is  emphatically  an  Indian  one.  It  does  not  seem  to 
Qe  that  in  any  other  portion  of  the  Mission-field,  particular  pro- 
oinence  should  be  given  to  education  in  the  meantime ;  or,  at  least, 
0  that  higher  Christian  education  with  which  we  are  to-day 
MiTticularly  concerned.  And  even  in  India,  it  is  in  its  bearing  on 
\  single  section  of  the  population  that  the  fianction  of  Christian 
ducation  can  be  best  seen.    This  point  needs  some  explanation. 

It  is  too  often  supposed  that  uiere  are  but  two  elements  in  the 
[ndian  population — Mohammedans  and  Hindus.  But,  in  point  of 
act,  there  are  three ;  and,  for  any  right  understanding  j^^^,^^^^ 
tf  the  problem  of  evangelising  India,  the  distinction  la  popoimtiea 
between  these  three  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  There  ®'^»*^' 
ffe  some  fifty  millions  of  Mohammedans.  There  are  perhaps  a 
lundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Hindus.  The  rest  are  neither  Moham- 
nedans  nor  Hindus.  This  third  section  are  the  descendants  of  those 
fho  never  received  the  civilisation  or  the  creed  of  the  Aryan  races, 
ind  were  never  embraced  within  the  Hindu  Society.  It  is  as  if 
Hhristianity  in  Europe  had  brought  the  larger  part,  but  not  the 
rhole,  of  the  population  nominally  within  its  pale,  and  had  fused 
iiem  into  a  Society  completely  marked  off  from  such  as  remained 
mtside  it.  It  is  as  if  the  Society  thus  formed  allowed  those  without 
»  retain  their  creeds  and  customs,  on  condition  of  their  becoming 
lerfs  to  it 

Many  of  those  thos  outside  the  Hindu  Society  live  amongst  the 
Sndos,  and  speak  their  tongue ;  but  morally,  socially,  and  in  point  of 
!SGial  character,  even  these  are  quite  distinct  from  them.  They  are  not 
narked,  as  yet,  by  any  common  name.  They  are  known  in  different  parts 
if  the  country  by  different  names, — Mhars,  Chamars,  Santhals,  Shanars, 
Sfaonds,  Pariahs,  Madagas,  and  a  hundred  more.  According  to  the  rules  of 
Bindn  orthodoxy,  it  is  sad  to  say  that  they  are  a  species  of  brutes,  whose 
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very  touch  defiles.  Across  the  deep  chasm  between  Hindus  and  tliezn 
there  is  no  flow  of  thought  or  interchange  of  feeling.  They  number  per- 
haps seventy  or  eighty  millions,  though  it  will  not  be  po.ssible  to  give  their 
exjict  number  till  their  essential  differencs©  from  Hindua  is  adequately  and 
officially  recognised. 

Now  the  Hindua  and  these  outside  races  have  each  of  them  their  own 

importance  in  a  Missionary  point  of  view.      But  it  is  in  its  bearing  oa 

Hindus  that  the  scope  of  advanced  Christian  education  can  be 

p^th«um.    ^^^y  ^^^'     '^'^'**'  Ri*^"^*  Society,  the  central  and  dominating 

mass    of    the    Indian    people,  has    remained    on  the  whole 

untouched    by   any    external    inHuence.      Revolutions    have    shaken    it. 

Various  creeds  and  cults  have  sprung  up  within  it.    One  of  its  own  heresiea 

cam©  near  to  subverting  it.    lis  customs  have  changed,  narrowing  here  and 

widening  there.    But  every  change  has  been  from  within.     The  Society,  as 

a  Society,  has  remained  unbroken  and  unaffected.     As  regards  the  nature 

of  this  great  Society,  I  can  but  remind  yon  now  that  it  is  pantheistic  to 

the  core.     To  the  Hindu,  God  is  not  only  everywhere,  He  is  everything. 

All  that  is,  is  nob  only  caused  by  God,  it  is  an  emanation  from  Him^ — an 

expression  of  Him— a  part  of  Him,     To  us,  pantheism  seems  only  the  airy 

speculation  of  a  few.     The  Hindu  rac*  are  a  stanthng  proof  that  it  can  be 

a  popular  religion,  and  a  religion  with  the  strongest  possible  hold  on  those 

who   rest   in  it.      By  means  of  ceremonies   and   fonns    and   philosophic 

treatises  and  the  aU-pervatUng  system  of  caste,  this  scheme  of  pantheistic 

thought  has  impressed  certain  features  of  character  on  every  member  of  the 

Society,    And  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  from  which  we  started. 

The  Church'*  these  features  are  intended  bi/  God  to  determine  the  Church's 

methodi,  haw  methods  of  action.     I  must  touch  on  some  specimens  of  these 

dfltermiBtd.    pgijits  of  character.    Take  a  state  of  mind  very  common  among 

Hindus  who  are  acquainted  with  Christianity.    They  accept  all  you  say 

of  Christjf— not  feignedly  in  the  least,  but  very  heartily, — yet  do  not  feel 

any  call  to  confess  Him, — cannot  even  conceive  why  any  one  should  think 

that  they  are  bound  to  do  so.     The  thoughts  awakened  by  what  you  say 

are  mastered  by  the  stronger  thought  that  this  is  but  one  emanation  from 

the  Divine — good  and  beautiful  and  tnie,  but  only  one  among  the  countlesB 

ways  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Universe  has  clothed  itself. 

Or  take  the  absence  of  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  Something 
like  it  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  members  of  the  Roman  Church,  who^« 
disapprove  of  many  things  in  their  Church,  but  to  whom  it  seems  monstroua^H 
to  think  that  it  would  be  right  of  tJievi  to  oppose  it.  But  the  idea  of  pei"Sonal 
accountability  is  not  wholly  lost  in  any  form  of  Chiistianity.  If  you  can 
imagine  the  state  of  mind  of  a  devout  Romanist  intensified  tenfold,  yoa 
may  ha\'e  some  faint  conception  of  the  feelings  of  a  devout  Hindu, 

Once  again^  every  Hindu  idea  of  right  is  linked  to  the  presei-vation  of  the 
one  Society.  The  idea  of  right  and  wrong  is  often  vitally  and  strongly 
present  to  the  Hindu  mind.  To  the  Hindu,  the  main  element  of  rightnesB 
is  faithfulness  to  the  social  unity.  To  be  what  his  people  are,  to  think 
as  they  think,  to  move  as  they  move,^this  must  be  ri^hfc.  To  separate 
from  them  is  the  gi^eatest  sin  he  can  commit.  We,  too,  acknowledge  that 
there  are  lower  and  higher  duties.  To  us  the  highest  test  of  right  is  the 
will  of  the  personal  God.  What  obedience  to  God's  will  ia  to  us,  that 
adherence  to  the  sociid  unity  is  to  the  ordinary  thoughtful  Hindu.  It  ii 
his  highest  test  of  duty. 
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Tbeiie  ore  the  leading  features  in  the  chnracter  of  that  Society  wliick 
from  the  day  when  it  was  foi-med  till  very  lately  has  laughed  to  scorn  all 
Attempts  to  influence  it  from  without. 

There  have  been  speculations  lately  aa  to  the  growth  of  Islam  in  India. 
A  recent  article,  which  is  valuable  in  many  dettiils  and  juRt  in  many  of 
it*    criticisms  on   Indian    Missionaries,    estimates  the   conversions   from 
Hinduism   to  Mohammediiniam  at  fifty  thou.mnd  annually,  and  holds  it  to 
be  "  nearly  certain  that  shovild  no  new  Bpiritual  agency  intei-- 
vene,  the  Indian  peoples  will  at  last  become  Mohammedans."    ^^JJ^'**' 
Against  this,  I  place  the  counter-statement  that  there  is  no 
rifiible   token  that  Hindus  will   ever   become   Mohammedans,    and    that 
transferences  from  the  one  faith  to  the  other  are  not  taking  place  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  per  annum,  or  even  ton.     The  accessions  to  Islam  are 
wholly  from   the   seventy  or    eighty   millions   which    Ho   outside  of  the 
Binda  unity, — of  what  may  allowably  be  termed  the  Hindu  Church. 

And  something  very  similar  is  true  as  yet  of  Christianity.  Between 
Proteetantfi  and  Roman  Catholics  there  are  fram  one  to  two  millionfl  of 
OhristianB  in  India.  It  is  however  only  the  merest  fringe  of  them  that 
hATB  been  drawn  from  among  the  Hindus,  and  even  of  these  the  bulk 
hAve  been  influenced  by  Christian  education. 

When  this  question  of  education  was  coming  to  the  front — say  roughly 
some  forty  years  ago — the  attempt  to  influence  the  great  Hindu  Society 
h&d  been  going  on  in  Southern  India  for  one  hundred  and  forty,  and 
in  Northern  India  for  some  lifty  years.  Speaking  u§  men  must  speak 
about  races  and  communities,  the  effect  produced  was  oii(iao» 
practically  nothing.  It  had  become  an  important  question  •duefctiim 
what  policy  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  pursue.  Side  by  ■«>'«»»*• 
nde  with  her  failure  to  reach  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities, 
she  had  had  marked  success  with  the  non-Aryaniaed  races.  Among  them — 
I  do  not  forget  the  South  Sea  Islands — among  them,  particularly  ia 
TinneveUy  and  South  Travancore,  the  most  remarkable  successes  of 
Protestant  Missions  had  been  gained.  Might  it  not  bo  wisast  to  push  thia 
^reat  advantage,  and  to  leave  the  Mohammedans  and  the  great  Hindu 
Society  alone  for  the  time  ?  Much  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  this  coui-se. 
This  was  the  course  adopted,  if  not  avowedly  at  least  practically,  by  those 
Missionary  agencies  that  did  not  see  their  way  to  woik  education  into  their 
ucheme  of  eflbrt.  And  I  have  not  the  shghtest  inclination  to  argue  that 
their  course  was  wrong. 

To  some,  however,  it  appeared  that  having  put  their  hand  to  work  u]K)n 
the  central  Hindu  mass  they  ought  not  to  turn  away  from  it.  They  did 
not  doubt  that,  the  present  Christ  and  the  Word  of  God  were  mighty 
to  the  pulling  down  of  all  strongholds.  The  only  question  was  as  to  tho 
way  in  which  the  present  Christ  would  have  that  Woid  to 
be  applied,  A  force  was  beginning  then  to  act  upon  the  "  »"  •• 
Hindu  Society  \s'liich  was  certain  to  produce  change  of  some  Idnd  on  that 
which  had  remained  unchanged  so  long.  With  encouragement  from 
Government,  leading  members  of  that  Society  were  beginning  to  seek  for 
acquaintance  with  English  thought  and  the  English  tongue,  and  to  desiro 
that  their  sons  shotdd  be  trained  after  an  English  model.  That  desire  has 
now  developed  into  something  approaching  to  a  passion,  and  has  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  the  present  extensive  apparatus  of  Indian 
education.     It    was    decided   that    education    supplied    by    Govemiuent 
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should  be  non-religious  &nd  coa-Cbristiaii.  I  shall  not  say  whotber  this 
decision  was  right  or  wrong.  The  time  for  any  profitable  discussion  of 
that  question  has  long  gone  by.  It  would  be  mere  waste  of  time  to  reopen 
it*  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  effect  of  such  a  non-religioos 
TMtMity  for  scheme  of  education  would  be  if  it  should  stand  alone.  In  the 
MiifioiM  minds  of  those  who  received  it,  there  was  no  likelihood  that 
*^**>i^'  Hinduism  would  stand  the  impact  With  nothing  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  its  fall,  all  thought  about  the  unseen  would,  for 
a  time  at  least,  bo  lost.  Instead  of  a  vast  Society  permeated  with 
pantheistic  thought  and  filled  with  roligiousnees,  which,  whatever  else  it  was, 
was  at  least  deeply  eai-nest,  the  Church  would  be  confronted,  when  the  new 
influence  should  have  had  time  to  produce  its  full  effect,  by  a  vast  population 
destitute  of  any  moral  standard  beyond  what  the  well-being  of  earthly  life 
can  yield,  and  destitute  also  of  either  belief  or  interest  in  anything  Divine. 
Wliether  suok  a  change  would  make  the  problem  which  the  Church 
must  solve,  easier  or  harder  on  the  whole,  1  leave  to  others  to  determine. 
But  it  seemed  to  some  that  Providence  had  opened  a  way  by  which 
the  conditions  of  the  problem  were  mad©  at  last  more  favourable.  If  the 
Western  thought  now  flowing  into  Hindu  Society  could  bear  with  it  the 
influences  of  Christianity,  the  mighty  mass  might  be  awakened  into  new 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  And  it  was  natural  for  this  stream 
to  bear  such  influences  along  with  it.  Our  literature  and 
language  are  saturated  with  Christianity.  To  teach  the  plan 
of  CJod'fl  love  while  teaching  that  which  has  flowed  from  it  historically,  was 
not  to  add  a  thing  that  was  superfluous  or  intrusive.  It  was  to  do 
what  good  teadiing  called  for,  even  if  no  advantage  to  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven  followed.  But  certain  benefits  for  that  kingdom  were  likely  to 
follow.  And  they  were  the  exact  benefits  that  the  solution  of  the  great 
problem  called  for.  Let  the  historic  tnith  be  taught  about  the  plan  of 
love  that  was  gradually  unrolled  tiH  it  was  summed  up  in  the  life  of  Hvea,^ — 
and,  by  the  Spirit's  aid,  it  would  bring  hearts  and  consciences  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  the  value  of  a  Saviour  is  understood  and  felt.  Let  the 
proofs  that  God  has  revealed  Himself  be  pondered  in  that  great  Society,  and 
it  would  in  time  discern  that  however  truly  all  that  is,  is  in  some  sense  a 
manifestation  of  divinity,  there  is  one  central  manifestation  that  overrides 
and  explains  all  others.  Then,  too,  the  sense  of  personal  respongibility 
would  awake  from  torpor.  Then  the  will  of  the  community  would  no 
longer  be  the  test  of  duty.  That  and  all  other  tests  are  nothing  if  on 
this  common  earth  the  eternal  God  has  spoken.  The  consummation  might  be 
that  as  that  Society  had  been  bound  into  one  by  all  its  history  as  no  other 
Society  has  ever  been,  so  it  might  witness  for  truth  on  earth  with  all  the 
untold  force  that  unity  confers. 

It  seemed  to  some  that  by  such  considerations  Providence — God  Himself 
in  His  living  Providence — was  making  clear  the  path  t  hat  His  Church,  or  part 
of  it,  should  walk  in.  Whether  it  might  be  years  or  centuries  before  the  path 
led  to  perfect  victory,  this  was  a  question  for  God  and  not  for  those  whose 
highecst  desire  should  be,  as  their  one  true  honour  is,  to  be  the 
instruments  of  His  will.  To  refuse  to  follow  that  path  because  it 
was  dilScult  and  long,  or  because  those  who  did  not  hear  the  heavenly  voice 
might  misttoderstaud  and  oppose  them, — this  would  have  been  sin  and 
flhame  on  the  part  of  those  who  saw  the  way  in  which  God  called  ihem  to 
«erve  Him.     But  if  Christian  education  was  thus  to  make  plain  the  way  of 
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the  Lord  the  edaeation  stiouM  be  as  influential  as  waa  possible,     Henco  it 
g}iould   be,  at  least   in   part^   of    an   advanced   descrii>tion.     Tlio   school 
influences  its  narrow  circle.     The  influence   of  the  college  spreads   wide 
and  far.     For   both   there  was  this  great  advantage   that,  in  virtue  of 
it«  wondrous  unity,  any  thought  spreads  in   the  Hindu  Society  with   a 
rapidity    and   force  unknown  elsewhere.     But   the  speed  and  compltete- 
ness  of  diffusion  and  the  completeness  of  pervasion  would  be  gieator  if  the 
sooroe  of  the  new  thought  were  prominent  and  commanding.     That  is  the 
sole  but  sufficient  reason  why  C^hi-istian  education  should  be,  »n  ,-.     , 
part,  of  the  highest  ^kind.     The   best  thing  of  all  would    Ije  inUueno*  Jtht 
if  in  any  important  centre  the  Christian  college  could  take  the     Chmtiatt 
foremost  place.     If  it  could  thus  be  the  leading  factor  in  the       ofU*!*. 
goiditnce  of  thought  and  feeling,  the  leavening  of  the  great  Society  might  he 
antedated  by  generations. 

Of  couiTj^e  the  mere  teaching  of  English,  or  of  English  thought,  would  be 
valueless  by  itself.  This  highei*  education  must  he  made  tlio  vehicle  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  power.  It  is  only  those  who  tnist  to  spiritual  forces  and 
aim  at  spiritual  ends  that  can  make  education— or  any  other  agency — 
helpful  in  setting  up  Christ's  kingdom. 

Now,  in  India  there  are  peculiar  hindrances  to  an  educational  institution 
becoming  a  moral  or  spiritual  power.  And  I  am  not  here  to  deny  th;it  even  the 
best  of  these  institutions  is  far  inferior  to  what  we  wish  that  it  should  be.  As  a 
specimen  I  ahull  mention  one  such  hindrance.  The  present  mRiiia  for  exanuna- 
tions  has  appeared  in  India  in  its  intenaest  form.  To  put  passing  examinations 
in  place  of  thought,  in  place  of  training,  in  place  of  everything,  is  the  prevailing 
danger  there.  The  evils  that  arise  from  this  are  a  terrible  difiEeulty  to  those  who 
try  to  mould  opening  minds  according  to  the  Christian  pattern.  Such  difficulties 
are  so  grent  as  naturally  to  awaken  doubt  whether  a  college  which  aims  at 
moral  and  spiritual  ends  can  attain  the  high  position  from  which  it  will 
change  the  current  of  the  thoughts  that  guide  the  Hindu  unity.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  a  Christian  college  to  gain  any  of  this  moral  power,  it  plainly 
follows  that  the  Hindu  element  in  the  Indian  population  must  be  abandoned 
for  the  time  to  the  guidance  of  forces  that  arc  adverse  to  religion.  But  let  me 
close  with  a  few  fads,  well  known  in  Southern  India,  which  show  that  for  this 
doubt,  natural  though  it  be,  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds. 

At  Madras  the  estabhshment  of  such  a  college  met  with  peculiar  difiicultiw. 
Full  advantage  for  Christian  ends  had  been  taken  for  a  time  of  the  desire  for 
Western  knowledge.  But  effort  had  been  intermitted.  For  years  the  direction  of 
the  new  current  liad  been  almost  abandoned  to  mfluencesthat  were  not  religious, 
Thos  there  had  arisen  an  anta^rouism  to  Christian  thought  which  has  never  ceased 
to  be  prouounct'd  and  powerful.  It  seemed  that  in  Madras  at  least  the  channel 
had  been  stopped  along  which  a  tide  of  Christian  thought  might  flow.  Yet 
an  attempt  was  made.  From  absurdly  small  beginnmgs,  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  diilicultiea,  a  college  at  last  grew  up  that  *i'^*^J!°'*f 
had  some  little  power.  It  all  along  put  training— Christian  iiiJIIcollej*, 
training — foremost.  As  to  making  the  Word  of  Gcd  tlie  centre 
of  its  teaching,  it  never  hesitated  or  faltered.  By  word  and  deed  it  avowed  that  its 
object  was,  not  to  make  students  pas»^  but  to  form  their  character  and  turn  their 
thoughts  on  all  that  bears  upon  human  duty  and  human  destiny,  and  chiefly  upon 
the  Divine  provision  for  man's  guidance  and  redemption.  Popularity  might  have 
been  gained  by  putting  the  study  of  Scripture  in  a  subordinate  place,  or  by  con- 
centrating effort  on  success  at  the  all-engrossing  examinations.  The  temptation 
was  resisted.  The  detenni nation  was  to  have  a  small  influence  such  a."}  might 
farther  the  Divine  purpose,  rather  than  a  largo  one  of  mere  doubtful  character. 
For  long  years  it  was  slow  and  up-hill  work,  tittle  appreciated  and  little  encom-aged 
by  most.   But  now  for  no  inoonaiderable  time,  that  college  has  been  admittedly  the 
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most  mfluentiftl  in  Southern  liidia.  It  biis  beenbelped  to  become  so  by  the  fact  that 
different  MiBaionary  bodiei  have  co-operated  in  supporting  it.  This  question  of 
co-operation  is  one  of  those  before  us.  But  the  only  thing  thai  need  be  said 
about  it  is,  eolvifur  ambulando.  For  &  dozen  years,  three  Missiooary  bodies 
liave  taken  part  in  the  mamtenance  of  this  ooMege,  and  taken  part,  through  their 
local  representatives,  in  its  management.  Others  have  given  it  moral  though 
not  yet  pecuniary  support.  And  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  has  been  caused 
by  the  arrangement.  It  ia  impossible  here  to  apeak  about  details,  but  experience 
has  fully  shown  that  co-operation  in  quite  practicable,  and  that  it  results,  not  only 
in  economy  of  resources,  but  in  great  increase  of  moral  power. 

II  should  be  further  borne  in  mind  that  the  college  thua  based  on  co-operation 

has  won  its  place  in  spite  of  the  telling  fact  tliat  nearly  all  the  fifty  or  sixty 

colleges  of  Southern  India  charge  lower  fees,  and  that  the  one  which  still  charges 

a  trile  more  has  external  attractions  to  which  the  Christian  coUcge  can  make  no 

pretence^     And  I  beheve  every  one  who  knows  the  facta  will  say  that  thew 

outward  things  are  but  a  token  of  the  moral  influence  the  college  wields  and 

the  moral  good  it  does.    But  these  are  points  on  which  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should 

Ortiater      d'^cH-     Only  remember  that  I  build  nothing  on  popularity.     All 

diiEcultiBi     that  I  have  spoken  of  may  pass  away.     Difficulty  and  danger  are 

»i.jH»ia«.     inseparable  from  a  work  Eke  ours.    Difficulties  there  are  just  now, 

though  I  believe  these  special  ones  will  soon  pass  away. 

But  suppose  that  more  than  passing  troubles  lie  before  us.  Soppoee,  if 
you  wiKh  to  do  so,  that  from  this  day  forward  the  Madras  Christian  College 
ehould  fall  from  its  position  and  never  be  restored  to  it.  Even  thea,  the 
past  is  enough  to  Bhow  what  is  possible,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  What  has 
been  done — done  for  many  years — ^dooe  where  obstacles  once  were  greatest 
and  where  antagonism  has  been  always  most  pronounced — that,  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  to  guide  and  aid,  may  be  done  elsewhere  and  done  every- 
where. And  if  higher  Christian  education  can  thus  mould  a  peoplea 
thoughts,  and  find  an  entrance  for  saving  truth  to  the  great  organic  unity 
that  was  hermetically  sealed  against  that  truth  bo  long,  is  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  mighty  -work  s^hould  be  carried  on  by  those  divinely  called 
to  it,  with  patience  and  devotion,  with  hope  and  faith  aad  courage! 

PAPER 
2.  By  THE  Rev.  E.  S.  Summers,  B.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  Serampore). 

ColUg^iaie  Education  as  a  ineane  of  Evangelistic  Agency, 

Thia  morniQg  we  are  met  to  consider  the  place  of  higher  educatioa 
as  an  inBtrament  of  Christian  effort  in  various  laoda.  I  speak  as 
one  -who  haa  had  experience  in  and  observation  of  this  form  of 
Missionary  work  in  India,  and  more  particularly  in  Bengal.  I  do 
not  propose  to  justify  Missionary  effort  in  this  direction  on  the 
idii»tioii«i  ground  that  it  is  an  exact  imitation  of  Apostolic  methods. 
w»k»f9ito»d.fo  me^  and  I  think  to  the  majority  of  us,  it  seems 
Bufficient  if  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  religious  thought  and 
social  organisation  in  India  render  this  form  of  aggressive  effort 
usefol  and  seemingly  neceasary.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  Apostles  and  other  Missionaries  of  the  first  centuries 
did  not  employ  it  that  their  circumstances  were  so  different  that  it  is  in- 
conceivahle  that  they  should  have  done  so.  They  in  their  generation 
had  their  BpeciaJ  gilts  for  their  special  needSj  and  it  is  not  unreasoU' 
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able  to  suppose  that  Cbrist  has  prepared  His  people  with  special^ 
gpifts  and  qualifications,  and  opened  up  to  them  special  modes  of 
operatioo  for  the  special  work  of  thia  century.     I  will  not  claim 
that  India  is  the  hardest  field  to  which  the  eiforts  of  the  Christian 
Missionary  have  been  addressed,  though  in  my  heart  /  believe  it. 
Bat  I  think  that  I  may  claim  that  the  simple  influence  of  caste  alone 
•would  make  the  field  a  unique  one ;  and  besides  caste  there  indium uoiqut 
are  many  other  circumstances  that  make  the  attack  of      **^- 
Christianity  on  heathen  India,  conducted  as  it  is  by  Missionaries,  so 
different  in  every  respect  from  those  among  whom  they  labour,  of  an 
altogether  unique  character.     The  form  of  aggressive  Missionary 
work,  therefore,  that  we  are  conaidering,  seeing  that  there  is  nothing  i 
in  it  contrary  to  Christian  principle  that  renders  it  unlawful  for  ua 
to  use,  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  practical  results. 

About  these  practical  results  there  is  much  discussion.     To  a 
large  extent  we  can  only  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subject     Just  as 
we  decline  to  regard  the  question  of  the  success  of  Mission  work  in 
all  its  branches  as  a  mere  question  of  statistics,  so  we     Tariau 
must  in  this  particular  branch.     We  cannot  allow  its     opia»M^ 
influence  and  success  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  professed 
converts  who  have  come  from  Missionary  colleges*     I  think  that 
Dr,  Duff  beyond  all  doubt  looked  for  a  numerical  success  that  has 
not  been  achieved,  but  perhaps  almost  all  earnest  Missionaries  have 
done  that.    It  is  easy  to  long  for  and  to  hope  for  results.    We  might 
like  to  grow  a  forest  of  oaks  in  ten  years  or  even  less,  but  God  has 
chosen  a  century.    In  the  longings  of  some  after  the  evangelisation 
of  the  whole  world  in  a  generation,  I  recognise  the  throbbings  of  a 
Christian  charity,  by  which  I  trust  I  am  moved  myself;    B««iiiutw 
but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Gad  has  chosen  a  longer    ^^  •***■ 
time,  and  if  so  He  has  done  it  in  wisdom  and  in  love.     It  would 
seem,  again,  as  though  the  number  of  converts  from  Miasionarj' 
colleges  is  not  so  large  now  as  in  Duffs  days,  and  for  this  fact 
various  explanations   are  given.     The  rise  and  inflaence  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj  undoubtedly   has  had  much  to  do  with  detaining 
many  in  a  kind  of  half-way  house  who  would  probably  otherwise 
[have  yielded  themselves  more  to  the  influence  of  Chris-      asitii* 
tianity.     Others  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  the  Calcutta    iaii«iifle«. 
[University,  which  rules  with   too   despotic  a  control  over   every 
|educational  institution  in  Bengal,  and  by  its  increasing  claims  seemH 
lift  thrust  the  religious  teaching  more  than  formerly  mto  the  back- 
[grounci      However    the   fact   remains,   that   from   the   Missionary 
colleges  and  schools  of  Bengal  have  come  a  body  of  converts  which 
may  be  small  in  numbers,  but  certainly  has  been  influential,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  tell,  other  agencies  would  not  have  gathered  such  men 
Jin,  and  in  fact  have  not  done  so. 

But  I  beheve  that  few  supporters  of  Missionary  colleges  aa  evangelistic 
^agencies  would  base  their  support  on  tlie  numlM?r  of   conversions  frarn 
among  the  studonts.     In  fact,  a  far  more  powerful  iDfluenc<e  h  being 
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exercised  by  them  on  Hindu  society  than  can  possibly  be  estimated/' 
because  it  is  an  influence  that  works  like  an  undergroiind  cuirent,  whoeer^ 
R«iilUinit  ^"■^^  «tT«ct  can  only  be  ganged  after  a  time;  bnfc  we  know  that 
•hown  the  i-esnlt  must  follow  becaut-e  the  cause  is  present.  These 
J»y  itotiitioa.  colleges  are  leavening  In<lian  society  with  Christian  thought 
and  developing  Christian  feeling,  and  so  preparing  for  a  great  harvei^t  of 
conversions  in  the  future.  How  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  these 
Missionary  instituTions  characteiiaed  as  places  for  the  manufacture  of 
heathen  D.A.s  and  M.A.s,  as  though  sncii  critics  were  unable  to  under* 
stand  what  was  reully  going  on  and  grudged  the  first  apparent  result 
because  it  seemed  simply  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  heathen  community. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  comiiderable  mitvappiehension  exists  on  the  part  of 
many  as  to  what  really  takes  place  inside  a  Missionary  college.  It  seems 
to  be  assumed  that  the  Missionary  not  only  fails  to  be  a  teacher  in  any 
sense  but  sinks  int-o  a  crammer  for  examinations.  The  students  are 
crammed,  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  after  a  few  years  of  such 
experience  a  comparatively  raw,  empty-roinded,  untaught  young  man,  full 
of  conceit  and  vanity,  takes  the  degree  of  B,A.  or  M.A.  w4th  a  great 
display  of  unidiomatic  English.     What  is  the  real  state  of  the  case? 

For  some  of  the  most  impressionable  years  of  his  life,  the  Hindu  lad  is 

engaged  in  the  close  study  of  English  authors,  some  of  whom,  as  Milton 

CoUeg*  iflflntace^^'^'^  Cowper,  are  deeply  rehgious,  others  of  whom  if  not  so 

on  Indian     i-eligious,  are  in  sympathy  with  Christian  truth  in  the  main, 

yontiii,       Qj,^  jjp  ^^^  jjj  sympathy  with  it,  are  domijiated  by  it,  so  that  in 

the  Btrtiggle  with  Hindm.<;m  such  an  author  is  compelled  to  bear  witness  to 

and  exercise  influence  on  the  Christian  side.     Unconsciously,  and  yet  most 

reaDy  as  the  young  student  studies  this  literature  in  whicli  the  Christian 

element  is  so  important  a  factor,  he  imbibes  new  ideas  and  develops    new 

feelings,  which  draw  him  from  Hinduism  towards  Christianity.     As  surely 

as  the  heathenism  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  has  exercised  a  heathenis- 

ing  influence  over  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  bo  will  the  Christianity 

of  English  literature  exercise  a  Christian  influence  in  India.     Then  tho 

study  of  history,  of  philosophy,  of  science,  work,  of  course,  mightily  against 

Hinduism,  and  though  not  so  plainly,  yet  in  tho  end,  I  believe,  as  decisively, 

in  favour  of  Christianity,     For  truth  of  all  kind  has  come  from  the  same 

author,  and  those  who  accept  it  must  be  led  by  it  so  far  as  its 

immediate  guidance  is  concerned,  onward  to  Him.     But  you 

may  say  that  I  am  speaking  of  nothing  but  w  hat  is  going  on  in 

any  Government  college.     That  is  true,  and  I  believe  that  the  Government 

colleges  of  India  are  doing  a  work  for  the  evangelisation  of  that  country, 

which  their  promotei-s  do  not  contemplate,  and  their  opponents  do  not 

suspect.*      But  the  lyiissionary  college  differs  from  the  Government  in  two 

j^  .  respects.     First,  the  teachers  therein  are  not  merely  teachers, 

OoT^mnit    tiot  merely  Christifms,  but  Mi.si^ionaries,  i.e.,  men  who  cannot 

ooUegea      help  using  ©very  opportunity  which  their  teaching  supplies  to 

contTMted,    £^|j  jjjg  minds  of  their  students  with  Christian  truth.     Is  it 

nothing  that  Milton  and  Cowper  should  be  explained  by  Christians,  nothing 

•  We  are  told  that  90  per  cent  of  the  Hindu  jcrath  trained  in  Government  collcgei 

have  ceased  to  believe  in  HiadttiBm,  and  are  become  sceptics.    God  be  praised  for  ao 

beneficent  a  reault,  if  it  bo  really  achieved,  and  now  nmy  He  who  has  delivered  them 

from  the  abaroeful  bondage  of  credolooa  belief  in  Hlnduisnoi  lead  them  on  through 

^pticiam  to  a  roftsonable  faith  in  Christ. 
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tb&t  philosophy  and  science  should  be  allowed  to  yield  their  proper  lessons, 
and  not  be  forced  to  become  the  handmaids  of  irreligion  and  unbelief  ?     Is  it 
notiiing  that  that  curricnlnm  which  in  the  struggle  between  Xlinduism  and 
Christianiiy  must  exercise  an  influence  on  the  whole  on  the  side  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  directed  with  resolute  aim  and  determination  to  that 
sin^^e  end  7     And  then,  seoondly,  comes  in,  what  so  many  assailants  of 
the  system  seem   to  ignore,  the  direct  religious  teaching,   the  full   and 
systematic  statement  of  Christian  principles,  the  ntudy  under  Christian 
toftchers  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,     This  element  rightly  absent  from  the 
teaching  of  the  Government  colleges  (for  who    would  tax  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans  to  propagate  Christianity)  forms  an  essential  element  in 
that  of  the  Mi&sionary  college.      How  a  Missionary,  with  the  Christian 
Scriptures  to  teach,  and  subjects  for  instruction,  which  if  not  positively 
religious^  have  a  religious  side  which  ean  eajsily  be  brought  otit — how  a 
Missionary  so  situated  can  ever  sink  into  the  mere  schoolmaster,  I  cannot 
understand.     I  do  not  think  that  I  did  through  the  six  years  that  I  was 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  work,  even  when  teaching  such  subjects 
as  Euclid  and  Algebra.     I  am  sure  that  others,  whom  I  know,  ^^JJj^JJ^ 
did  not,  and  I  doubt  whether  any  Missionaiy  has  ever  so  failed 
who  would  not  equally  have  failed  in  any  other  branch  of  Missionary  work. 
And  then  again,  besitles  the  raei-e  instruction  given  in  tlie  college,  there  is 
to  be   reckoned   the  personal   influence   of  Christian    teachers   exercised 
continuously,  both  in  college  and  out  of  it;  them  is  to  be  considered  the 
amount  of  outside  influence  that  can  be  exercised  by  means  of  the  influence 
that  has  been  acquiivd  inside.     We  at  Senmipore  know  well  what  this 
means,  because  we  feel  that  since  we  ceased  to  be  engaged  in  this  class 
of  work  we  have  entirely  lost  touch  with  the  educated  classes   of  the 
community.    I  trust  that  I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  eflect  of  the  college 
teachJDg  is   to    communicate    Christian    ideas.      I    know,    from   personal 
experience  and  obsen-ation,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
students  gain  a  fairly  clear  view  of  the  facta  and  of  some  of  the    JJ^eai. 
doctrines  of  the  Chiistiau  religion;  their  minds  are  enlightened 
on  the  subject  of  sin  and  of  their  relation  to  God,  and  especially  are  they 
filled  with  intense  admiration  for  Christ  and  for  His  moral  teaching,  even 
if  they  get  no  further.     And  if  they  do  get  no  further — well  sadly  and 
Borrowfully  we  confess  that  us  regards  themselves  individually  there  has 
been  failiire— they  have  not  given  themselves  to  Christ,  they  have  not 
receiTed  the  Holy  Spirit,     Like  so  many  in  more  favoured  England,  they 
come  to  know,  and  in  the  same  measure,  to  reject  the  truth.     But  that  is 
not  the  end  of  it  as  regards  our  general  Mission  work.    Though  they  reject 
Christ  as  their  Saviour,  they  cannot  eliminate  from  their  minds  what  they 
have  learned.     They  go  forth  to  preach  even  for  the  very  Christ  whom 
they  have  rejected  for  themselves,  and  I  have  known  cases  where  students 
of    ilissionary  colleges  have  been  the  human  instrument  of  conveying  the 
kno-wledge  of  tliat  salvation  to  others,  which  they  have  rejected 
for   themselves.     Wherever   they   go,  they  are   more  or   less   ^J^^J^ 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  religion.     They  are 
glad  to  display  their  knowledge;  they  help  in  disseminating  truer  ideas 
aboat  idolatry,  about  sin,  about  salvation,  about  the  true  idea  of  incarna- 
tion.    They  help  to  familiarise  a  community  saturated  intellectually  and 
morally  with  the  pantheistic  contcption  of  the  univerHO  with  the  theistic. 
They  go  where  we  cannot  go  j  they  Bpeak  where  we  should  not  be  listened 
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to  J  tho  truth,  if  uttei'ed  by  our  lips  would  be  rejected  without  examina 
ticrn,  is  calmly  considered  and  accepted;  yen,  we  can  rajoic©  with  th 
Apostle  Paul  "that  in  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  Ch 
is  proclaimed ;  and  therein  I  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice,"  Thus  in 
hundi-ed  ways  they  help  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  messengers  of  tt 
GrOhpel  of  reconcihation.  As  a  community  the  Hindus  do  not  believe  m* 
tho  heinousness  of  sin,  and  do  not  feel  ttie  need  of  a  Sa\'iour,  and  hence  so 
much  of  the  labour  of  preaching  a  Saviour  seems  wasted.  John  the  Baptist 
Truer  Ti«w*  "^'^^^  before  Christ,  and  perhaps  the  systematic  instruction 
of  tin  and  upoQ  the  Bubject  of  sin  and  salvation  given  in  the  Missiott, 
ligttwmiaoii.  colleges,  and  gradually  percolating  through  the  commvinitj 
giving  new,  higher,  and  truer  ideas  of  sin,  and  producing  a  want  for, 

[crying  out  after  the  living  Ood,  is  the  l>est  preparation  for  tho  time  whe 
multitudes  of  evangelistjs  shall  traverse  the  land  in  all  directions,  and 
through  a  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  in  our  own  time»  perhaps  in  i 
later  generation,  which  in  Grod's  eyes  shall  be  the  fulness  of  the  time 
millions  upon  millions  will  speedily  turn  to  tho  Lord.  This  class  of  worlj 
*ieems  to  me,  therefore,  a  valuable  auxiliary — 1  will  make  it  no  higher  an4 
no  lower^a  valufible  auxiliary  to  the  evangelisatiou  of  India. 

This  is  the  general  theory  of  the  subject  as  it  presents  itself  to  mj 
mind,  after  actual  experience  of  the  work  for  six  years,  and  observatia 
of  it  through  a  longer  period.      1  desire  now  as  far  as  tin 
*'^»due»tSm!*  *^^'^''^®»  ^  answer  some  objections,  which  are  not  mere  obje 

I  '     tions  put  up  to  knock  down,  inasmuch  as  I  have  heard  then 

'  made  by  earnest  opponents  of  this  species  of  work. 

The  first  objection  that  I  shall  note  is  this,  that  Missionatrios  allow  themsel 

,  to  siok  into  mere  schoolmasters,  and  spiritual  influence  as  a  fact  is  notexerois 

I  Kow  I  readily  conojde  that  an  institution  may  not  be  always  worked  as  well 

it  might  be,  the  influence  exercised  may  not  be  as  great  as  it  should  be,  and  t] 

may  even  ariBe  from  defects,  spiritual  or  otherwise,  in  the  MissiouarieB  chiefl; 

concerned.     But  I  do  protest  against  the  hasty  and  uncharita'  ' 

^^at*     criticism  of  thoae,  who  knowing  little  of  a  Misyicnary's  work,  o 

having  little  opportunity  of  Koeing  wlint  influence  he  does  exerci 

Eronounce  their  opinion  that  be  has  sunk  iuto  the  mere  schoolmaster.  It  ava 
tt!e  to  put  talk  about  the  Holy  Spirit  into  the  foreground,  if  men  attribute 
evil  motives,  and  form  nnkind  ct^nclusions  on  slender  evidence,  about  those  who 
feel  themaelvea  aa  much  aillcd  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  witness  for  Jesas  in  the 
■choolroom,  as  some  others  feel  thotiiselves  called  to  preach  by  t!ie  wayside. 

We  need  common  sense  in  locating  and  carrying  on  ovaiigulistic  work  b 
means  of  colleges.  If  some  men  engaged  in  tbe  work  are  not  fitted  to  provi  "* 
the  result  desired,  remove  them.    If  the  place  in  which  the  college  be  situat 

be   unfavourable,  romovo   tbe  college.     This  form  of  MiasionaTy 

iTeit*amtrt»    ^^'^'i*'  ^^  suitable  only  to  large  centres  of  population,  and,  on  the 

'  whole,  it  ia  not  desirable  to  introduce  it  where  other  educational 

inatitutiona  already  fully  cover  the  ground.    Above  all  it  ia  desirable  to  avoid 

«impetition  with  other  institutions  of  the  tame  kind,  for  where  such  competition 

exists,  influences  adverse  to  Christianity  will  be  generated.     How  to  avoid  such 

competition  I  do  not  so  clearly  see.     The  idea  of  co-partuership  of  variouii 

Societies  seems  alluring,  but  I  have  my  doubts  ha  to  tho  permanency  of  any  such 

Brrangement.     Common  sense  nnd  Christian   love  must   l>e  left  to  produce  a 

Folution  of  tbe  difliculty  wherever  it  may  be  felt.    A  specious  objec- 

ojiiven^tiet    **^"  **  often  put  forward  somewhat  in  these  terms, — *'  Why  do  you 

work  in  connection  with  the  Calcutta  University ;  why  not  foiin  a 

citniculum  for  your  Christian  students  in  which  Christianity  shall  hold  a  more 

iaflucntial  position,  and  allow  heathen  Btudonts  to  attuiid  your  classes  if  they 
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pkaM?"     Like  so  tnfitiy  other  objections  this  practically  receives  its  answer 

oathe  spot.    The  influence  of  the  Calcutta  University  at  the  present  time  on 

education  in  Bengal,  ia  too  powerful  and  too  pervasive  to  be  escaped.    Your 

Christian  youths,  desirous  of  higher  education,  wish,  and  are  requii^  by  their 

ovTi  people  to  pass  the  examinations  of  that  university,  and  your  refusal  to  teach 

tiiem  so  that  they  might  achieve  that  end,  would  result  in  Iohs  of  the  beat  students 

ftod  ultimately  in  the  closing  of  the  institution.    I  readily  acknowledge  the  excel- 

laaceof  the  suggestion,  which  to  my  mind  is  ideally  perfect,  but  practically  I  do  not 

think  tliat  it  could  be  carried  out.    And  further,  though  I  acknowledge  that  there 

&ra  objections  to  the  examination  sy&tem  altogether,  and  to  the  curriculum  of 

the  university,  yet  practically  you  might  go  a  long  way,  and  search  a  good  deal, 

without  devisinga  better  system,  and  without  sensibly  improving  the  curriculum. 

Another  objection  I  have  heard  made  is,  that  students  of  Missionary  colleges  are 

io  after  life  often  found  as  bitter  opponents  of  the  Christian  preacher.    1  think 

that  there  is  truth  in  the  assertion  that  some  are.     We  know  that  while  a  clearer 

Jtnowledge  of  the  truth  attracts  some  and  leaves  many  indifferent,  it  stirs  others 

Qp  to  opposition.     While  we  speak  of  the  removal  of  prejudices  and 

the  dissemination  of  piu'er  ideas  of  Christian  truth,  we  acknowledge  ^**"i"'^**/"'' 

as  the  sign  manual  that  we  have  indeed  preached  the  truth  in  our     MMaenU. 

coUecKS,  the  intelligent  and  bitter  opposition  of  some.     These  are 

madmy  of  two  classes  ;  first,  those  who  are  deeply  attached  to  Hinduism,  probably 

simply  for  race  reason,  possibly  from  deeper  motives,  who  clearly  reooguiso  the 

iiKSompatibility  of  our  teaching  with  Hinduism  and  its  overturning  character  ; 

axui  secondly,  those  who  have  nearly  become  Christians,  but  have  drawn  back  at 

the  critical  moment,  who  seem  sometimes  stung  by  a  bitter  remorse,  which  can  only 

find  expression  in  bitter  hatred  of  the  truth  they  once  loved  and  nearly  accepted. 

Th©  last  objection  I  shall  refer  to  is  aimed  at  the  presence  of  the  heathen 

teacher.     His  presence  is  essential  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work  beyond  all 

doabt,  and  if  in  principle  it  be  wrong  to  admit  him,  practically  this 

.rm  of  eflEort  must  bo  given  up,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  But  ^^^*^ 
am  not  sure  that  those  who  somewhat  ungenerously  regard  the  talSlw*. 
iducational  Missionary  as  a  mere  achoolmaster,  do  not  treat  the 
heathen  teacher  somewhat  ungenerously  too.  They  seem  to  imagine  that  every 
heathen  teacher  is  striving  might  and  main  to  subvert  the  Christian  Missionary's 
.ohiog  and  influence.  They  do  not  see  how  it  should  be  otherwise.  They 
gine  that  these  Hindus  are  all  as  much  aflame  to  resist  Christianity  oa  they 
re  to  propagate  it.  Experience  compels  me  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  it  is  far 
•therwise.  The  suspicion  that  educated  Hindus  feel  with  regard  to  Hinduism, 
h  intellectually  and  morally,  is  too  deep  to  allow  of  such  a  position  of 
tility.  Instances  there  may  be  where  Hindu  teachers  have  quietly  and 
^lately  striven  to  binder  the  religious  work  of  the  school ;  such  conduct  would 
more  probable  in  Mohammedans,  who,  however,  are  not  numerous  in  Mission 
i]jf.  In  my  opinion,  the  present  condition  of  Hinduism  is  such  that  as  a 
the  heathen  teachers  are  indifferent  or  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
ian  truth,  as  distinguished  from  the  open  profevHitioiii  of  it.  I  can  imagine 
a  Hindu  teacher  in  a  Mission  school  asked  by  a  Hindu  boy  there  whether 
,'a  teaching  was  good,  saying  Yes,  and  "  Was  idolatry  wrong  ?  "  saying  Yea  ; 
id  yet  if  the  boy  said  to  him,  "  Shall  I  become  a  Christian,''  saying  No.  But 
_  that  happened  I  should  say  that  under  the  circumstances  the  teacher  had  don© 
much  to  help  the  boy  on  his  way  to  Christ,  and  that  the  negative  answer  could 
not  be  construed  as  disloyalty  to  the  institution  he  served.  The  MisHionaries 
lUst  of  course  exercke  common  sense  in  the  matter,  and  if  they  found  a  teacher 
ho  laid  himself  out  to  destroy  their  work,  they  would  doubtless  eay,  '*  Friend, 
^  Dur  seal  from  your  point  of  view  ia  commendable,  but  it  will  not  suit  our  pur- 
i|)OSes*"  No  Missionary  that  I  ever  knew  or  heard  of  ever  failed  to  get  as  many 
^nd  as  good  Christian  teachers  as  he  could  get,  aud  sometimes  in  our  zeal  we 
ihare  known  what  it  was  to  get  a  Christian  who  was  bo  only  in  name,  and  whose 
conspicuous  fall  has  wrought  more  harm  than  a  dozen  heathen  teachers  earnestly 
intent  upon  mischief  could  have  effected- 
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Let  me  dose  with  the  ever-to-be  reiterated  observation  that  this  mode 
of  operation  aims  directly  at  the  conversion  to  Christ  of  those  with  whom 
the  Missionary  is  brought  in  contact,  and  where  it  fflils  of  that  end  in  any 
individual,  temporarily  or  ultimately ;  it  hopes  to  send  him 
SilMMiroS!  forth  BO  changed,  mentally  and  morally,  that  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not  he  cannot  fail  to  influence  those  with  whom  ho 
has  to  do  in  the  dii-ection  of  ChrLstianity ;  it  is  not  pi-oposed  as  a  substitute 
for  other  methods,  equally  legitimate  and  mere  directly  practised  by  the 
Apostles — nay,  rather  where  it  haa  failed  to  gather  in — it  rejoices  in  bein^ 
the  auxiliary  of  those  whom  God  permits  to  be  the  reapers.  God  gTAnt 
that  in  another  world,  where  we  shall  all  see  more  clearly,  the  Saviour's 
purpose  may  be  indeed  fulfilled ;  and  as  we  gaze  upon  the  harvest  that  ia 
gathered  in,  he  that  sowed  and  he  that  reaped  will  rejoice  together. 

PAPEE, 

3,  By  the  Eev.  J.  P,  Ashton,  M.A,  (L.M.S.,  from  Calcutta). 

English  Education  in  Mission   Colleges  and  High  Schools^  as  aiii 
Imtrument  of  Christiayi  Effort, 

Tihe  primary  object  of  eveiy  Missionary  college  or  high  school, 
into  which  Hindus,  Mohammedans  and  native  Christians  are 
oririnai  deufB   admitted,  should  be  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the 

ofMiMiott      pupils.     It  was  for  this  purpose  such  institutions  were 

eduMtion.  originally  founded,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  make  any 
alteration.  No  concealment  of  motive  was  made  nor  ia  any 
required.  The  design  is  known  to  the  pupils  and  guardians,  and 
should  be  evident  in  the  Bible  lessons* 

This  is  the  Edocational  Missionary's  aim.  He  may  sometimes  be 
troubled  that,  to  attain  it,  so  much  time  and  energy  has  to  be  spent  on 
secular  teaching.  The  Medical  Missionary  feels  the  same  amidst  the 
absorbing  labours  of  his  Mission  hospital ,  But  as  neither  colleges 
nor  hospitals  can  exist,  still  less  flourish,  without  this  secular  work, 
it  should  be  cheerfully  undertaken,  that  through  it  the  Great 
Master's  kingdom  may  be  advanced.  At  the  same  time  both  doctor 
and  teacher  should  ever  be  on  the  watch,  that  they  use  all  the 
TtTiaitiei    '''^^^^^  opportunities  of  making  known   Christ,  which 

ioripiritQ»i     are  within  their  reach  in  so  great  abundance,  and  they, 

work.        ^j^jj  other  Missionaries,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  may  beg 

that  we  strive  together  with  them  in  our  prayers  to  God  that  they 

may  have  utterance  to  speak  the  Gospel  boldly,  and  to  persevere  in 

faith,  whether  results  are  visible  or  not. 

There  is  yet  another  object  which  may  be  said  to  take  precedence 

of  intellectual  culture  and  the  attainment  of  certain  standards  of 

knowledge  ;  and  it  is  the  7noral  and  Christian  training 

■apflTioritr    of  the  young  men.     It  has  been  publicly  acknowledged 

•fJJ^*^<!»"T  by   the   highest   authorities  that   the  Government   col- 
leges, and  those    of   indigenoos   growth    are  virtually 
godless  and  almost  wholly  destitute  of  moral  infloeDoe.     The  very 
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heathen  perceive  the  moral  SEperiority  of  Missionary  edncation, 
mndf  except  in  momentB  of  excitement,  do  not  object  to  its  continu- 
ance and  extension. 

But  -while  emphasisia^  the  evangelistic  and  moral  aapecta  of  the 
work,  it  is  desirable  to  look  at  it  from  some  special  points  of  view, 
whicn  may  serve  to  bring  ont  more  distinctly  its  Missionary  value. 

And,  first,  it  is  well  to  avoid  the  mistake  eometimc^  mutle  tiiat  the 

pupils  Id  these  English  institutions  belong  to  the  higher  and  richer  classes. 

Ail  jTiiiika  and  castes  are  admissible ;    but,  in   fact,   tlie  o\'erwhelming 

XD&jority  belong  to  the  middle  class,  and  to  its  lower  rather  than  its  higher 

half.     They  are  nearly  all  Brahmans,  Kayasts,  and  Sudraa,  but,  according 

to  JiU  analogy,  these  are  the  very  strata  of  society  which  will  form  the 

bulk  of  the  future  Indian  Churches.     Thus  the  Indian  Educational  Mia- 

aion&ry  reaches  the  very  material  which  it  ia  most  desirable  to 

evangelise.      Conversions  still  occur  in  our  colleges,   but  in 

fewer  numbers  than  before,  for  the  recent  Indiftn  eclecticism 

in  ite  varied  forms  and  European  scepticism  now  stand  in  the  way  of  early 

decision.     In  the  old  days  these  half-way  houses  were  unknown.     But  let 

Mi^onari^  be  earnest  and  faithful,  and  baptisms  will  continue  and  incxease. 

The  day  of  reaction  and  revival  will  yet  come,  and  prayerful  perseveraoco 

lible  teaching  will  have  its  reward.     As  it  is,  the  results  are  such 

Diy  call  for  devout   thankfulness.      The   converts   already  obtained 

a  new  and  higher  type  of  native  Christian,  wTith  a  wider     infiuenc* 

:  deeper  i-ange  of  influence.     The  twenty  native  Christians      of  aatira 

e  but  a  small  portion  of  the  seven  hundred  delegates  who    t'li™'^*^*- 

Imot  in  Madraa  as  a  National  Congress;  but  their  inSuence  was  felt  on 

I  that  memorable  occasion.    Perhaps  there  were  scarcely  any  whose  eloquence 

tsurpsLfised  that  of  Mr.  Banerjee,  from  Calcutta.   This  Brahman  convert  from 

[Bflngal  was  able  afterwards,  in  another  building,  to  hold  spell-hound  a 

_  I  audience  of  Madrassee  Hindus,  as  he  discoursed  to  them  in  English 

om  the  subject :  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know 

the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God."     The  signs  of  true  manliness  and 

ttdependence  are  showing  themselves  in  the  Bengali  Christian  Conference 

Qd  the  Madras  Native  ChriBtian  Association.     In  such  organisations  there 

I  life,  and  growth,  and  hope  for  the  future,  and  the  members  will  readily 

cknowledge  the  important  part  which  the  Mission  colleges  had  in  forming 

fcieir  characters. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  some  to  realise  what  a  mde  field /or  evangelistic 
the  Educational  Missionary  and  his  Christian  helpers    _-     „^ 
but   no    one   who   has   visited  a  Calcutta    Missionary    work  gives 
^e  and  has  given  a  Bible  lesson  in  English  to  one  of  its    vptming»ftae 
_  J  classes,  or  has  had  the  senior  department  gathered  together  •^■■**       '"' 
'  an  English  address,  will  have  gone  away  without  thanking  Crod  for  the 
raod  openings  fbr  the  Ck>spel  thus  aiSjrded. 

The  influence  of  college  teaching  is  not  confined  within  its  walls.     The 
Bible  knowledge  and  the  Christian  influence  are  carried  to  the  heathen 
aes.     The  Missionary  "who  preaches  in  the  bazaars,  or  who  visits  from 
use  to  house,  or  who  itinerates  in  the  villages,  will  testify  that  his  roost 
Jling   and  intelligent  hearers  are  Mission-?chool  pupils.     Ho  will  aho 
cknowledge  that  tlioi-e  hi  a  much  more  widfly  difl'used  knowl<?i]g»"  of  the 
ith  than  before,  and  that  more  reasonable  ideas  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
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There  maj  be  varioas  caoses  of  tlus,  but  EngHA  i 
^rst  and  foremoet.     It  waa  the  same  inflnwifw  which  opened  the 
>  the  Christian  lady  teacher.     Govemment  educati(»;  maj  have  had  i 
f  share  j  but  the  chief  credit  is  undoubtedly  doe  to  the  mote 

.    views  prevailing  in  Missionary  collegea,  and  the 

laayindhy  which  the  EducatHHial  MisDonary  had  Ln^iired,  so  tfcfti 
Miutitmarr  vjgite  of  the  MiflEumarys  wife  and  her  native  heipen 
detired  in  the  Hindu  home.  The  female  work  has 
fully  developed,  but  the  ladlee  stil]  feel  that  some  of  their  most  hopefd^ 
piipilB  are  the  wives  or  sisters  of  Mission  scholars,  and  the  Zenana  visitior 
will  agree  that  the  college  teacher  is  carrying  on  a  work  paralld  to  her 
own.  This  b  still  more  the  case  when  the  Missionary  visits  his  popib 
with  some  regularity,  entering,  perhaps,  the  Bytakhana  of  the  men  by  the 
front  door,  as  the  lady  enters  the  Zenana  of  the  women  by  the  back  door. 

Another  point  of  much  importance  is  that  higher  English  educat 
gives  opi>ortunities  of  raising   the   status   and   influence   of   the   i 

itoeffwt     Christian  community,  and  especially  of  the  native  ministry^ 
en  ii«tiv«     which  vernacular  education,  however  thorough,  cannot  posail' 
■*^'^-     aflbrd.     Of  course,  these  English  institutions  might  be 
tained  for  the  native  Christians  alone,  but  the  great  expense  would 
bring  such  a  scheme  to  an  end.     Whereas  admit  Hindu,  Mohanune 
and  Cliristian  alike  to  the  Christian  colleges  and  the  funds  from  fees  i 
other  BOurces,  though  not  perhaps  meeting   the   salaries  of   the   fo 
Mishionanes,  may  yet  pay  for  all  the  assistant  teachers  and  other  < 
aiid  luske  the  enterprise  all  but  self -supporting. 

But  this  is  not  all.     If  the  converts  and  sons  of  converts  are  trail 
entirely  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community  they  are  made  more 
ever  a  caste  by  themselves,  and  the  Missionary,  too,  is  cut  off  from 
eyinpathies  of  the  people,  and  especially  from  that  ever-increasing 
the  English-epeaking  portion  of  the  native  community.     Educate  all 

castes  together,  Christian  and  non -Christian  alike,  and  it  v 

^uuJuwiiD*'    ^  found  that  there  is  no  place  which  has  a  more  levelling 
influence  than  the  college.     Within  its  walls  young  men  find 
that  birth  and  nink  and  caste  are  of  no  avail,  and  that  all  depends  on 
diligence,  [lerseverance,  and  charact^or. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  marvellous  spread  of  the  English 

language  in  India  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  times,  and  is  entirely  altmng 

t!ie  conditions  of  Missionary  work.     In  the  providence  of  God  it  may  be  a 

En  y»h      po'werful  means  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  Christ's 

lui(u«f*     kingdom    in    the  land.     For  it  offers  a  bond  of   union  and 

fcoonfed^ratiiif  common  action  of  which  every  denomination  may  avail  itself. 

**'"'       India  for  many  years  cannot  be  one  nation  as  Britain  is.     The 

races  and  languages  are  too  numerous  and  diverse,  but  as  English  becomes 

more  and  more  the  limjiia  franca  of   the  middle  classes,  the  Bengali, 

Hindustani,  Tamil,  Mahiatta,  and  other  peoples  will  be  welded  into  one 

great  conietleration. 

Another  point  to  which  reference  should  be  made  is  the  important 

Sunday  work  which  the^e  higher  colleges  afford.     Some  may  suppose  that 

a  Sunday  school   can    be   gathered   amongst  Hindus  in  any 

'ta  wUerit.^  part  of  the  country.     Experience  is  at  present  quite  opposed 

to  the  idoa.     The  very  poorest  classes,  who  can  scarcely  atibrd 

to  send  their  childien  even  to  a  primary  vernacular  school,  may  not  be 
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tmwilling  that  tholr  boys  shoulfi  pick  up  whftt  thej  can  in  a  Sunday  class. 
Sttcb  schools,  which  are  rntber  ragged  schools  than  ordinary  Sunday  schools, 
have  been  opened  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere,  with  undoubted  advantage  to 
the  little  children.  But  the  middU  classes  are  not  likely  to  permit  thoir 
diildren  to  attend  what  they  can  see  is  so  exclusively  Christian  as  the 
Sunday  school.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  where  there  is  a  Mission 
high  school,  for  the  boys  are  attached  to  their  teachers  and  to  their 
school,  and  may  either  overcome  their  parents*  scruples,  or  attend  at  tho 
risk  of  their  displeasure.  A  diffei'ent  plan  is  followed  for  the  elder 
scholars,  former  pupils,  and  neighbours.  Printed  notices  of  Sunday  evening 
services  in  English,  with  the  subject  of  the  discourse  announced, 
are  widely  distributed.  In  this  way  a  fair  and  regular  attend-  ,^",'^^ 
anoe  has  been  secured  in  the  college  halL  It  is  a  full  service, 
with  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  hannonium,  reading  of  Scripture 
and  prayer,  as  well  as  sermon  or  address.  Occasionally  when  the  speaker 
is  of  greater  repute  the  audience  is  much  larger.  This  is  a  hopeful  form 
of  work,  which  may  yet  more  widely  develop,  and  is  another  illustration 
of  the  many  ways  in  which  higher  education  may  be  made  auxiliary  to 
evangelistic  eflbrt. 

To  flam  ap  :  English  education,  both  higher  and  secondary,  is  an 
important  branch  of  MissioQ  work.  It  is  a  means  of  direct  conver- 
eioD.  It  exercises  a  moral  infiueace  in  a  way  which  is  impossible  ia 
other  schools.  It  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  mnltitodea  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel.  It  haa  been  the  chief 
force  which  burst  the  bars  of  the  Zenana  and  admitted  the  lady 
Missionary  to  the  Indian  home.  It  forma  also  the  best  introductiou 
to  the  Bytakhanaa  of  the  men.  It  has  raised  the  standing-  and 
widened  the  inflaence  of  the  native  Church,  and  especially 
of  the  native  Ministry,  And  the  college  buildings  them- 
selves constitute  an  important  centre  for  Sunday  as  well  aa  week- 
day work.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  Providence 
seems  to  call  aloud  for  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  this 
educational  work ;  and  if  the  Missi.>naries  who  carry  it  on  be  as 
wholly  consecrated  to  the  Master's  service  as  those  who  were 
honoured  to  commence  it,  the  results  cannot  but  be  such  as  will 
amply  justify  the  labour  and  outlay  bestowed. 


Itinnlti. 


DISCUSSION. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  B.D.  (CM-S.,  from  Masulipatam) :  When  I  left 
home  this  morning  I  had  no  intention   wliat-ever  of   speaking   at   this 
meeting,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  say  something  in  support 
of  what  I  BO  thoroughly  believe  myself.     My  only  claim  to  bo  heard  is  that. 
I  have  been  some  twenty  years  a  Missionary  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  that  I  repi-esent  that  Mission  where    ,j!2J^. 
so  much    has  been  done  in  higher  education, — I   mean   the 
Mission  which  is  so  well  known  in  connection  with  the  name  of  that  prince 
of  Missionaries,  Bobert  Noble,  of  Masulipatam. 

During  my  Missionary  career  and  for  several  years  I  was  engaged  as  the 
bead  of  one  of  our  Mission  high  schools.  I  can  apeak,  therefore,  of  its  difBcultics, 
and  I  know  something  of  its  dangers  and  the  needs  of  special  grace,  especially 
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bearing  in  mind  what  Br.  Miller  has  aaid  as  to  tlie  great  Rtrain  laid  upon 
with  reference  to  examinations.     I  know  its  difl&culties,  I  know  r 
no  amnitaent,  dangers,  I  know  its  n&eda  of  special  grace  to  be  faithful  to  our 

as  Mi^ionaries,  and  teachers  and  preachers  of  Christ.     But  surel; 
that  should  not  call  for  any  anirnad version  on  our  work  ;    it  ought  rathi 
brethren,  to  call  more  and  more  for  your  eympathy  and  for  your  prayers 
uphold  the  hands  of  those  engaged  in  it. 

I  want  to  speak  of  one  matter  of  fact.     In  our  Telugu  Mission, 
headquartei*8  of  which  are  at  Mastdipatam,  we  have  had  notable  specinn 
of  converts  from  the  upper  castes.     The  names  of  several  leap  to  my  li_ 
names  well  known  in  the  Christian  Churches  in  South  India ;  but  I  mui 
not  mention  names.     We  have  had  a  goodly  number  of  such  men  who  ha 
done  much  to  advance  the  cause  of  Christ,  but  we  have  scarcdt/  had  a  singl 

High-ciito    t^ODvert  in  our  whole  Mission /ro?tt  the  upper  castes  who  has 
converiioa  bj  been  a  direct  result  of  our  Mission  scliool.     Remember  one  thini 
eduction  only,  ^^j^^  j  ^^^^  y^^^  ^  |^y  particular  stress  upon  it,  thai  the 
casteSf  from  whom  the  bulk  of  our  Christians  in  SoiUli  India  are  dra\ 
are  not  HiTidus.     I  have  been  engaged  a  great  deal  in  evangelistic  worl 
and  I  have  been  privileged  by  Grod  to  baptise  a  fair  number  of  converts!? 
I  have  also  been  engaged  in  training  our  Mission  agents,  therefore 
one  would  be  less  likely  to  speak  a  word  disparaging  to  our  Christia 
I  know  that  in  the  eyes  of  God  one  soul  is  as  valuable  as  another;  h 
bear  in  mind  this,  that  when  you  kuve  converted  ihotisands  u 
cM^'rii'n»    tJiousands  of  tlie  low-castes  in  Imlia  yoti  may  not  have 
do  not  touch   Hinduism  one  bit.     Granted  that  converts  from  our  Missi 
Hinduunu     gohools  are  comparatively  few  ;  is  it  nothing,  this  pe^colatin^ 
influence,  this   permeating  of   lining   India   with  the  Gospel  of   Christ 
Is  it  nothing  1     Ask  our  militai-y  men  whether  the  work  of  a  sapper  and 
miner  is  to  count  for  nothing  in  actual  warfare. 

I  know  we  cannot  write  such  interesting  reports  upon  this  work ;  it  does  not 
"  tell  '*  so  well,  perhaps,  upon  &  platform  ;  hut  I  believe  that  in  God's  own  good 
time — that  good  time  that  is  coming,  whether  you  or  I  live  to  see  it  or  not — 
in  that  vast  upheaving  which  is  even  now  commencing  in  rising  India,  we  shalls 
see  in  a  marvellous  way  the  results  of  the  work  of  those  men  who  have  spei 
their  hves  in  faith,  and  labour,  and  patience > — the  result  of  their  work  in  oujj 
Christian  colleges  and  schools.  I  will  now  conclude  with  one  woi 
of  personal  reference.  I  aay  it  because  it  bears  so  directly  u^ 
the  whole  subject.  I  will  speak  of  one  individual  simply  because 
is  the  embodiment,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  higher  MiBsion  education  in  South  India  _ 
therefore  to  speak  of  him  is  to  speak  of  the  opinion  entertained  amongst  the 
Missionaries  of  such  work  itself.  Of  course,  amongst  the  numerous  Missionaries 
in  South  India,  we  do  not  all  see  eye  to  eye  in  everything.  We  are  not  mere 
machines  ;  but  I  think  I  may  unhesitatingly  say  that  among  the  large  body  of 
our  Missionaries  in  South  India,  of  the  diflerent  Societies  and  different  Cliurche^ 
there  are  ver^  few  who  do  not  look  with  great  respect  upon  the  person  to  whoq  ' 
I  refer  for  his  work  as  such,  and  who  do  not  look  upon  him  with  aifection  for ' ' 
own  personal  quaiitiea, — I  mean  my  esteemed  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller. 


Br.Millflr 
i&d  till  work. 


Rev.  John  Ireland  JoneB,  tt.A.  (C.M.S.,  from  Ceylon)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 

—For  thirty  years  and  more  I  have  been  a  preaching  Missionary.     It  has 

been  my  chosen  work,  but  I  went  to  Ceylon  originally  to  start  the  institu- 
tion which  still  flourishes  there  aa  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  with 

^'^^'JJI***' its  two  hundred  students.  One  may  thank  God  heartily  as 
one  looks  at  an  institution  of  that  kind,  and  finds  in  it  some 

answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  place  of  higher  education  in  our  Missionarf 
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ivork.  One  thanks  God  for  it  espechilly,  because  its  principal  can  roport 
that  ho  has  as  his  atisistants,  not  merely  men  who  bear  the  name  of  Christ, 
but  men  who,  as  far  as  he  loiows,  in  every  inftance  have  the  love  of  Chri^st 
in  their  hearts. 

I  I  feel  that  in  dealing  with  this  great  question  of  educatioti,  a  higher  education 

^L^neci&lly,  one  immense  difficulty  ha*  been  iodicatod  ia  one  of  tlio  Papcrjt  read 
^|Hp  morning.  As  I  stood  here  on  Monday  lost  and  honrd  the  qualifications 
^PidiasionAries  diiicnsaed,  my  heart  swelled  with  thankfulness  and  piaiso  aft  I 
heard  the  unanimous  opinion  tliat  we  were  to  send  forth  iiodo  but 
God-made  Missionaries,  men  in  whoso  hearts  the  love  of  Christ  '^■Tt-«of^iiiit[ett«jy. 
aboTe  all  things,  and  who  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  making 
Christ  knovru,  aud  giving  themselves  for  Chriet,  How  cau  wu,  consistently  with 
thid,  maintain  that  in  our  work  of  higher  education  wo  are  at  lilwrty  to  employ 
tt  our  assistants  men  who  do  not  even  boar  the  name  of  Christ  ? 

The  question  was  asked  on  this  platform  yesterday,  "  Am  T  to  circumscribe 
my  work  because  I  cannot  obtain  a  Christian  teacher  ?  "   My  Duswer  wns  "  Yea," 
and  I  answer  "Yes"  agJiin.    My  own  stroug  feeling,  expreBsed  without  the 
slightest  donbt,  for  my  mind  is  fully  made  up  upon  it,  is  that  whuru  we  employ 
non-Christian  teachers  we  may   be  filling    gaps  and  spaces,    but 
we  are  going  beyond  that  which  God  hath  given  us  to  do.     Tho  Non-Cluri»ti»ii 
very  same  argument  apphes  to  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  at  t« be »»»id«d. 
present.    I  am  told,  ivs  we  were  tcdd  yesterday,  that  such  men  are  to 
be  watched  ;  that  there  is  the  greatest  care  to  be  exercised  with  regard  to  the 
work  they  do.    I  tell  you  that  care  cannot  be  exercised  sufficiently,  and  thnit  if 
yoa  employ  those  men  you  are  leaning  upon  a  broken  reed,  upon  which  if  a  man 
kwis  it  will  go  into  his  hand  and  pierce  it. 

Mr.  James  E.   Mathieson    (Hon.  Siipt.  of  the  Mildmay  Missions) : 
Dr.  Dykes,  and  Christian  friends^ — I  have  never  Ijeen  in  India,  but  1  have 
read  the  Bcxik,  and  1  have  some  acc|uaiDtanee  with  Christian  history,^ 
the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  aud  its  victories.     I   am  sorry  to 
thinlc  that  I  may  have  an  uusyrapathetic  audience  in  the  few  remarks 
that  I  shall  venture  to  offer  to  the  meeting.     There  are  a  great  many 
insidious  forms  of  unl>elief  in  the  world,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  a  most  imsidious  form  of  disbelief  pervading  many     ^baUof: 
quarters  of  tho  Chiirch  regarding  the  wondoifiil  power  of  the 
stoij  of  Grod's  redeeming  love  presented  to  human  heartti  in  whatever  land 
— a  disbeUef  in  the  mighty  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost.      Thei-e  ia  a  verao 
in  the  Scripture  which  illustrates  exactly  the  position  that  I  take  upon 
this  qnestion.     it  ia  in  Luke  xi.   24,  "  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone 
out,  .  .  .  tho  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  firnt." 

You  may  succeed  in  expelling  the  evil  spirit  of  idolatry,  but  you  replace 
it  largely  in  these  great  educational  institutes  by  the  spirit  of  conceit  of  human 
knowledge  followed  by  disbelief  in  God  altogether,  and  you  leave 
another  evil  spirit  there — the  spirit  of  how  to  get  on  well  in  tliis     R"i*itie^ 
world,  the  spirit  of  covetousness  which  St.  Paul   tells  us  is  the     ^'ducaSn, 
spirit  of  idolatiy,  a  spirit  which  creeps  into  the  hearts  of  these 
young  men  in  the  colJeges.     I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  some  who  have 
been  brought  to  Christ  through  these  colleges,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  great 
majority  of  them    remain  in    decided    unbeUef  in  regard  to  tho   Gospel  of 
onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    I  do  not  think  that  this  system  honours  God  sufficiently, 
and  a  system  whi«h  does  not  honour  God,  God  will  never  honour  ;  and  He  has 
put  the  stamp  of  His  disapproval  upon  it  in  the  meagre  resulta   q^^^-, 
which  have  followed.    There  is  a  great  deal  said  in  favour  of  this    wjj.clTtM. 
system  because  it  goes  to  the  high-caste  Hindus.     I  say  if  you 
want  large  reeulta,  go  to  the  common  people,  the  pariahs  and  the  outcasts  ; 
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Tou  will  got  tbem  to  accept  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     I  do  not 
know  if  any  of  you  were  present  on  Tuesday  eyeninff,  aa  I  bad  the  pleasure  j 
of  being,  at  that  great  raeetiug  on  behalf  of  Medical  Missions,     If  you  were,  i 
you  will  endorse  the  sentiment  with  which  I  close,  that  if  one-fourth  of  th« 
sum  which  is  expended  upon  Missions  of  this  sort  were  expended  upon  Medical  i 
MiseiouB  you  would  have  tenfold  results. 

Eev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson  (Secretary,   L.M.S.) :   Mr.  Chairman, 

and  dear  friends, — My  good  friend  Mr.  Mathieson'a  logic  is  admiiable, 
and  I  always  admire  it.  It  now  appears  that  we  should  give  up  all  higher 
education,  because  what  is  bad  for  India  must  be  bad  for  England.  Let 
us  be  consistent.     I  speak  as  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  take  a  very 

special    and    practical    interest    in    this    subject,    partly   aaJ 
^fc^Mrienl^* '^'^™*'"^'"y  °^  ^  Miivsionary  Society,  having  large  Miasiomi  in] 

India  and  China,  and  partly  because  I  have  had  th«] 
opportunity  of  visiting  India  and  China  and  inquiiiug  aa  to  the  result 
of  tills  workj  and  I  say  without  hesitation  as  the  result  of  observation,  and  5 
as  the  result  of  study  of  our  annual  reports,  that  I  am  becoming  more  and  \ 
raor©  convinced  every  year  that  the  work  which  the  Educational  Missionary! 
in  India  is  doing  for  the  future  of  India  is  far  greater  than  its  most] 
sanguine  support<?rs  have  ever  imagined  I  see  in  every  part  of  oup  1 
Indian  Mission-field,  as  the  reports  come  home,  the  indirect  e^-idences  of 
the  results  of  educational  work  in  the  Mission  Bchoob.  In  the  testimony! 
from  our  Evangelistic  Missionariea  everywhere  it  appears  that  as  theyj 
go  about  from  place  to  place  their  b€>st  and  most  intelligent  hearers,  their  1 
mofit  sympathetic  listeuerSj  those  who  help  them  most  in  reaching  thej 
people,  are  the  young  men  who  have  been  in  our  Mission  schools  andl 
colleges. 

I  thank  God  for  the  three  able  Papers  that  have  been  read  this  morning,  andl 
I  hope  that  our  friends  will  study  them.     There  is  only  one  point,  I  think,! 

about  wluch  the  majority  of  the  supporters  of  Missions  in  this) 
dbouMion'pML'^'^""^'^  want  to  be  satisfiud,      I  think  that  the  day  is  gone  by  with.! 

most  of  us  for  discussing  whether  higher  education  is  a  part  oCl 
Christian  work.     I  agree  with  you  to  the  full  that  we  ought  to  use  every  form  f 
of  work  that  will  bring  Christ  to  the  people.     The  only  point  that  I  want  to  b©  1 
satisfied  about  is  this— pardon  me  for  saying  it — that  I  think  some  of  you  havo  ] 
not  kept  us  sufficiently  well  informed  about  this  matter.    We  want  to  know- 
that  you  are  using  education  as  a  means  of  bringing  Christian  truth  to  the 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  young  in  their  most  sympathetic  and  impressionable 
years.     If  you  are  as  Christian  men  and  Christian  teachers  really  trying  to  brin^  1 
the  truth  of  Christ  home  to  the  coDscieace  as  well  as  to  the  intellect,  God  beJ 
witli  you  ;  God  speed  your  efforts !    But  I  am  sorry  that  on  this  great  questioaj 
this  morning  all  the  remarks  have  been  about  India.    Undoubtedly,,  the  question  1 
preaaes  most  prominently  and  immediately  in  our  Indian  Mission-field,  but  I  do  1 
want  to  hear  something  from  Chinese  Missionaries,  about  the  question  of  educa- ! 

tion.    We  hear  a  great  deal  about  China  us  an  educated  country,  [ 
iat^iT     ^<^j  after  a  six  months'  journey  in  India^  and  seeing  the  effect] 

of  education  in  the  Mission  schools  there,  I  went  to  China  and 
visited  various  Missions  in  the  different  parts  of  that  Empire,  and  the  first  im- 
pression I  received  was  a  contrast  for  the  worse,  for  the  weakening  of  Mission , 
work,  in  the  absence  of  higher  education.     We  hear  about  Chinese  educatioo,  but  f 
I  believe  it  is  frightfully  exaggerated.     The  idea  is  that  China  is  an  educated] 
country'  all  throyghout.     I  am  told  by  Missionaries  in  the  North  of  China  thafej 
3  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read.     I  call  that  a  veiy  small  proportion. 
Ghiaese  education,  such  as  it  is,  is  what  ?     It  is  the  great  bulwark,  the  great 
taeann  of  propping  up  and  supporting  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  China  in 
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beKcTing  that  it  ia  the  coontry  of  the  world,  and  that  dl  the  rest  of  va  are 

ijfporant.     The  educated  classea  and  the  literati  of  China  crammed 

with  their  old    leamiag  are  our  great  oppoaeotH.     Educatioa  in    im'J^tanwf 

India  has  been  the  means  of  removing  difTicuIty,  removing  old 

ideas  and  preparing  the   way  for  the  Gospel.     I   believe  that  Chinese  Mis- 

Bonariee  will  have  to  look  at  that  part  of  the  Babject  as  well  as  the  cvangeliiui- 

tion  of  China — that  wo  shall  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  education  there  as 

well  as  in  India,  if  we  are  to  succeed  rapidly  in  our  work  in  that  great  country. 

Eev.    J.    ShiUidy    (Irish    Presbyterian    Mission,    Surat):    This   whole 
questioo  of  teAching  is  one  of  the  most  importttut  that  can  come  before 
the  Conference,     The  aim  of  every  true  Missionary  in  all  his         ^^^ 
work,   whether  of   preaching    or  teaching,    whether  of   tract  iiiMion»ry'» 
distribution,  Scripture  tranwlatioDt  industrial  work  or  any  other,         **"" 
is  to  lead  men  to  Christ;  that  should  bo  the  goal  towards  which  all  his 
l&bours  tend,  and  I  hold  that  the  Mi&iionary  who  does  not  use  every  means 
to  the  beet  advantage  is  not  thoroughly  equipped  for  hi^  work,  nor  ia  ho 
fulfilling  the  purpose  of  his  life. 

The  real  question  at  issue,  as  I  understand  it,  is  tliis,  and  it  is  a  question 
that  we  ars  a^ked  by  people  at  home:    ^'llow  can  you  Miisionariefl  justify 
the  expenditure  of  Mission  money  for  the  purposes  of  secular  education  for 
Hindus  ?  "    My  answer  to  that  question  is  twofold.    First  of  all,  Mission  schools, 
especially  of  the  higher  grades,  that  ia  the  high  schools  and  colleges,  should  be 
▼irtually  self-supporting.     The  receipts  from  fees  and  grants  in  aid 
should  cover  the  entire  coat  of  secular  education.     In  the  second    3'*'*°^'bl 
place,  the  teaching  of  Scripture  in  all  these  schools  and  colleges  ^^^.^^p^^j^ 
abould  be   as    much    a   part  of   the   regular  work   as    any  other 
■abject.    When  Scripture  teaching  is  thrust  aside  for  good  examination  results, 
or  when  the  work  is  done  perfunctorily  that  some  other  object  may  bo  gained, 
I  maintaiQ  that  the  management  of  the  school  is  at  fault,  and  the  Home  Society 
ahould  deal  with  its  managers.     In  a  word,  the  whole  of  the  secular  edncatiou 
abould  be  self -supporting,  and  I  hold  that  the  salary  of  a  Christian  teacher  in 
these  Bchoola  ia  a  fair  charge  upon  Mission  funds  ;  especially  where  the  work 
is  well  done,  and  where  the  Missionary  has  daily  under  his  charge  many  hundreds 
of  the  rising  generation  in  India.     You  have  few  results  to  show,  it  is  said,  but 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  of  other  departments  of  Mission  work  in  India, 
China,  and  elsewhere.    Take  baiaar  preaching,  which  is  one  of  the  most  general 
evangelistic  agencies  in  operation.    I  maintain  that  there  is  very 
Uttle  in  many  parts  of  India  to  show  in  the  way  of  results.     I  can      llMtiiti  at 
aay,  from  an  experience  of  thirteen  years,  that  tliere  are  very  few  '*"^dBiWe   ' 
high'Caste  men  who  are  brought  out  by  bazaar  preaching.     Again,     diitribution. 
there  are  very  few  results  from  Bible  distribution,  and  the  same 
thing  might  be  said  of  other  departments  just  as  well  as  of  school  work.     Let  ma 
■ay,  in  conclusion,  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  vernacular  and 
high  schools.     The  Society  with  which  I  am  connected,  hiis  done  a  great  work 
by  its  vernacular  schools  ;  and  very  many  of  our  Christians  in  Guiorat  have 
been  led  through  these  schools  to  embrace  Christianity.     Our  high  schools  have 
not  done  so  much. 

Mr.  Robert  Paton  (Chrisfcian  Colpoi-tage  Association);  I  would  not 
have  thrust  myself  into  the  debate  at  this  time  but  I  feel  very  deeply 
upon  the  subject,  having  had  experience  of  it  for  nearly  forty  years,  and 
having  visited  the  seminary  of  our  dear  friend  in  Madi-as,  and  also  that  of 
Dr.  Wilson  and  others  in  Bombay,  during  my  Indian  career. 

I  have  formed  a  strong  opinion  od  this  subject,  but  it  ia  not  my  opinion 
I  wish  to  put  before  the  Conference  ;  it  is  something  infinitely  higher  than 
tny  opinion,  it  is  Apoetohc  practice* 
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From  long  obaervatioii,  having  come  in  contact  with  many  young  men  irho 
have  come  out  of  these  institutions,  haTing  had  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  native§  niider  my  own  gaidanoo  at  one  time  in  connection  with  railway 
works  in  India,  I  hold  tb^it  the  outcome  of  these  inBtitutions,  considering  the 

vast  sums  of  Misaionary  money  spent  upon  them,  i§  not  adequate  ; 

EdQc»tioa«l     the  Christian  influence  that  oomes  from  them  is  of  a  very  meagre 

»deqo»t«*tocort.  description  and  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  money 

*  Hpont.  I  rejoice  in  the  education  of  the  Hindu,  but  that  is  not  the 
question*  Tho  point  i§:  Do  we  collect  money  in  this  country  and  send  men  out 
to  India  to  teach  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles  triangle  are  equal  to 
one  another  ?  Never.  I  have  seen  English  Missionariee  in  the  Mission  school 
in  Madras,  giving  lesaoni  day  after  day  in  arithmetic,  in  mathematics,  and  all  the 
scienoea.  Now  this,  to  my  mind,  deprives  the  Gospel  of  its  urgency  ; — it  is  an 
urgent  thing,  this  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  come  to  the  blessed  Word 
of  God,  and  1  ask  whether  any  Missionary  in  this  gathering  ever  had  a  more 
interesting  audience  than  the  Apostle  Paul  when  he  weut  to  Rome.     And  what 

waa  Paul's  message  to  thoae  men  at  Rome  'f    Let  me  read  it :  **  I 

am  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  both  to  the 

wise  and  to  the  unwise.  So  as  much  as  in  me  is  I  am  ready  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  yon  that  are  at  Rome  also..  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
6o»pel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that 
believeth,  to  the  Jew  first  and  alao  to  the  Greek.  For  therein  is  the  righteous* 
aesB  of  God  revealed."  It  is  the  righteousness  of  God  that  wo  have  to  bring 
to  bear  upou  the  consciences  of  these  Hindus,  and  not  tlie  wisdom  of  man. 

I  have  come  in  contact  with  any  number  of  Hindus  who  are  exactly  in  th 
position  ;  they  know  the  plan  of  Balvation  as  well  as  Dr.  Miller  and  myst-lf,  bu 
they  hold  down  the  truth  in  unrighteousness.    It  has  never  come  before  them  i 

an  urgent  call  from  God  to  repent  and  believe  the  Gospel.    A  ] 
uQ^ilwata,  viouB  speaker  said  :  *'  We  have  no  conversions  outside  the  \ 

schools,  and  the  ChristiauH  that  are  brought  out  of  these  ache 
are  very  few.''     Of  course  they  are,  and  they  will  be  few  until  you  go  back  i 
God's  plan, — you  will  never  get  adequate  results  in  any  other  way.     You  mui 
preach  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  you  will  see 
f>ower  of  the  Gospel. 

BiV.  G.  E.  Post,  M.D.  (Syrimi  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  I  ai 
very  happy  to  tell  you  that  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  Young  Meji' 

Chj'u-tian  Association  of   the    Syrian  Protestant  College  i& 
'"^^J^'*^  conTcrt<3d  Dnise»  aiid  his  brother  is  also  a  converted  Dr: 

and  a  leading  spirit  in  the  Association ;  and  another  convG] 
Druse  is  one  of  the  leadijng  teachers  in  the  College,  and  his  brother  was  an 
efficient  Medical  Mi&sionery  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Jaffa  for 
many  years.  Here  are  four  Drupes  who  have  been  converted  by  the  Spirit 
of  Almighty  God  tlii-ough  and  in  the  Syrian  Protestant  College.  What  do 
you  want  better  than  that  % 

When  the  gtorm-tossed  mariner  ia  feeUng  hia  way  along  the  dangerous  hi 

bourlesa  coast  of  Palestine,  and  when  he  approaches  the  roadstead  of  Beyrout, 

eagerly  looks  over  the  sandhills  that  he  may  see  a  tall  tower  rising  there.     That 

tower  is  laid  down  upon  his  chart  as  the  landmark  for  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 

of  Beyrout.    It  is  the  tower  of  tho  Syrian  Protestant  College.    This  college  wa« 

established  in  1865  by  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Missions  occupying  that  country. 

It  included  in  its  board  of  managere  twenty-four  members,  repre- 

J*^'^^*"    .^ent&tives  of  ail  the  Missionary  Societies  in  the  East,  the  Church 

College?      Missionary  Society,  the  Presbyterian  Society,  the  Congregational, 

the  United  Presbyterian,  and  it  has  included  in  its  faculty  and  ita 

corps  of  instructors  Methodists  and  Baptists.    We  are  therefore  a  Christian  and 

a  Missionary  college,  and  we  are  ©stabhshed  in  the  same  spot  and  for  the  same  pur- 
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po«e  as  that  of  every  other  branch  of  the  Missionary  work.    I  will  say  fiirthcr 
that  we  draw  our  studeots  from  every  portion  of  the  Mission-field,  and  those  who 
ttlect  the  students  are  the  Miaalonaries  themselves ;  they  are  picked  out  as  the 
best,  the  most  hopeful  elements  of  all  tliose  eastern  communities,  and  with  the 
express  desire  of  training  them,  if  already  converted,  to  be  evangelista  throughout 
the  East,  and,  if  not  already  converted^  to  bring  the  concentrated  inflaenoe  of  that 
ChristiaQ  institution  upon  them  to  convert  them  to  Christ.    We 
have  no  other  object ;  that  is  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  insti-  ^^^J^^^ 
tution  was  establishedj  and  to  that  purpose  we  dedicate  our  lives,      oswlt^w, 
I  may  also  say  that  this  institution  lh  Evangelical  to  the  very  core. 
We  teach  the  Bible,— it  is  a  text  book  in  the  aohools,  and  we  teach  every  branch  of 
Christian  labour.    We  t^ch  the  students  to  become  Sunday  school  teachers  and 
evangelists  in  the  neighbourhood  :  wo  teach  them  to  be  Medical  Missionaries, 
aad  wo  aim  to  instruct  their  minds  and  to  fire  their  hearts  for  the  great  work  of 
spreading  the  Gospel  throughout  thosoeastem  lands.    The  institution  has  trained, 
taroQgboat  its  whole  curriculum  or  a  part  of  it,  over  eight  hundred  young  men, 
and  those  young  men  are  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  Arabic,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Turkish-speaking  world.    We  have  some  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
some  in  Senegambia,  some  in  Morocco,  some  in  Egypt  along  the  valley  of  the 
Xile  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Relief  Expedition  to  Gordon,  twenty-three  students 
of  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  accompanied  your  forces  in  various  capacities 
to  aid  in  that  work.     We  hfive  them  again  all  through  Palestine  in 
the  service  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society;   we  have  them  all  ^**'*jfjj*" 
through  Syria,  in  Constantinople,  in  Smyrna,  in  Cyprus,  in  Baghdafl,    aTamrkerB. 
and  in  the  distant  borders  of  Asia.     I  ask,  Would  you  blot  out  this 
lighthouse,  would  you  take  down  that  landmark  from  the  East  '::*     Rather  tear 
down  the  cla.ssic  halls  of  Oxford  and    Cambridge  and  leave  this  standing  to 
enlighten  the  Mohammedan  world  and  bring  it  to  the  Oroas. 

One  other  remark  and  I  have  done,  Foiir  years  ago  a  spiritual  dark- 
ness and  death  had  spread  over  tho  field  of  S>Tiari  Missions  and  adjacent 
Miasions,  and  we  began  to  long  and  pray  for  the  advent  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  had  a  prayer-meeting  of  the  students  of  the  college ;  it  waa  quite 
voluntary,  and  there  were  over  eighty  students  present.  It 
happened  to  bo  my  good  fortune  to  preside  over  that  meeting.  nJjSw! 
I  represented  the  state  of  things  in  the  college  and  out  of  it, 
and  then  I  asked  the  students  to  spend  a  moment  in  silent  pi*ayer.  Tiie-y 
bowed  their  heads,  and  yoti  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  anywhere  in  the 
room.  After  they  had  raised  their  heads  I  said,  **  Now,  every  one  of  you 
who  is  Kesolved  to  devote  hia  life  to  the  cause  of  Christ  and  His  country 
rise."  Sixty  of  those  students  rose  by  a  common  impulse ;  and  the  revival 
of  religion  that  commenced  in  that  prayer-meeting  in  the  Syrian  Pro- 
testant College  spread  all  through  the  country^  and  there  were  gathered 
in  that  single  year  more  convei^s  to  the  Church  of  Chiist  than  bad  been 
gathered  in  the  six  previous  years'  work  of  the  Syrian  Mission. 


Rev.  Silvester  WMtehead  ^Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton) : 
I  am  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  one  word  upon  this  subject. 
Bir.  Thompson,  who,  if  I  mistake  not,  represents  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  drew  a  contrast  between  what  he  observed ^jj^^^'j^*'^ 
in  China  and  what  he  saw  in  India,  and  he  said  that  higher 
education  did  not  appear  to  be  so  prominent  in  China  as  it  was  in  India. 
Now  the  fact  is  that  Missionary  work  in  China  began  with  higher 
education.  The  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  started  and  sustained  by  the 
ablest   Mis^onaries  of  the   London   Missionary   Society.      It   is  not  in 
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existence  now,  and  Dr.  Legge  himself  oonfessefl  tKat  he  considered  it  to  . 
very  large  degree,  a  failure.  Many  of  the  men,  who  were  therein  trained, 
gained  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  other  subjects  very 
valuable  to  them  ;  they  turned  that  knowledge  to  account,  not  by  any 
service  to  the  Mission  at  all,  but  in  order  to  enrich  themselves  through 
commerce  and  the  custom-house ;  and  then  they  used  their  riches  as  a 
meane  of  Indulgence  in  ail  kinds  of  vice.    That^  of  course,  was  not  uniformly 

the  CAse,  but  it  was  the  case  to  a  very  large  degree^  and  it  wba 
proajrtion.    One  rcason  why  the  Anglo-Chinese  College  was  given  up.     The 

question  before  ua»  I  think^  with  regard  to  China  is  not.  Are 
we  to  give  up  any  arm  of  our  Missionary  enterprise?  1  think  not.  Higher 
education  has  its  place  no  doubt,  but  the  question  for  India  and  China  to 
consider  is  this, — What  is  the  due  proportion  between  higher  education  in 
the  colleges  and  Missionary  work,  preaching  and  teaching  among  th« 
people  I    It  must  be  limited  to  that. 

Eev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.S.):  I  should  not  rise  at  t] 
advanced  hour  except  just  to  speak  on  two  points,  which  seem  to  me  of  ve: 
OarmimBnt  g^eat  consequence  indeed,  and  on  which  I  have  not  beard 
opinion  of  iu  word  Said  throughout  the  meeting.  I  think  you  ought  not 
own  iritam,  part  without  having  a  word  about  them,  \Vith  reference 
the  subject  of  education,  do  yoti  all  remember  that  the  Government  of 
India  has  very  recently  ittated  its  own  opinion  in  very  solemn  words  that 
its  own  system  of  mere  secular  education  is  breaking  down  discipline 
altogether,  and  that  it  is  really  deteriorating^  Now  we  should  all  be  exceed- 
ingly thankfuHf  the  Government  of  India,  ha\ing  made  this  announcemenl 
would  try  and  mend  its  ways  in  that  respect,  and  give  greater  recogni  ' 
to  the  Word  of  Grod  in  connection  with  its  own  schools.  We  shall  e 
be  thankful  for  a  smaller  mercy  than  that,  if  the  Government  would  oo] 
forward  and  say,  *'  We  shall  deal  more  liberally  than  we  have  ever  d 
before  in  the  matter  of  grants  in  aid  to  Mission  schools,  which  will  n* 
break  down  discipline." 

But  there  does  net  seem  the  least  chance  of  Government  doing  anything 
the  kind,  and  I  maintain  in  view  of  that,  that  it  ought  to  be  our  duty  to  pi 
forward  thia  higher  education  more  than  we  have  ever  done.    That  Lb  certai 
my  own  view  of  the  case,  and  it  is,  I  think,  the  view  of  the  Society  which 
have  the  honour  to  represent. 

Then  there  is  another  point  that  has  not  been  touched  upon,  although  it  is 

very  important  one,  and  is  specially  noted  on  the  sabject  paper.     I  refer  to  tl 

question  of  co-operation.  I  am  thankful  to  state  that  the  Church  Mii 

*^''h^*^™'°  aionary  Society  is  giving  £300  a  year  to  our  dear  friend  Dr.  MiUej 

edoMt^a.     college  at  Madras.    Now  why  are  we  doing  that  ?     It  i»  because 

believe  that  the  Gospel  is  faithfully  preached  in  Dr.  Miller's  c^U«_ 

I  assure  you  that  if  we  found  out  that  the  Gospel  was  not  being  preached  there 

not  one  farthing  of  our  money  would  go  to  that  college.     Now,  is  there  any 

frospect  whatever  of  that  principle  of  co-operation  being  more  fully  carried  out  ? 
t  would  save  ns  a  great  deal  of  money  no  doubt  ;  it  would  do  a  far  greater 
thing  than  that— it  woidd  show  the  people  of  India  that  Christians  at  home,  who 
call  themselves  by  different  names,  are  able  to  work  together  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  That  would  be  a  grand  result  to  be  attained,  and  I  hope  that  we 
Bhall  attaiu  it  more  and  more.  How  is  it  to  be  worked  out  I  I  believe  if  the 
thing  is  done  as  Dr.  Miller  has  done  it,  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  more  co- 
ojieration.  As  soon  as  you  get  an  institution  like  his  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  and  as  soon  as  you  Ind  a  principal  possessed  of  the  same  catholidtj 
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ofipirit,  and  showing  the  same  tact  and  power  in  managing  the  inrtitution,  bo 
MMD  t»  you  have  his  sucoeaa  attained,  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  find 
«M>peratu>n  not  so  hard  a  matter.  I  bBliere  mmt  fully  that  we  ought  to  put 
iamaxd  this  matter  of  higher  education  more  than  wo  have  ever  dona. 

The  Chairman  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


I 


I 


f7?  fvas  with  extreme  regret  that  we  were  nnnhle  to  find  a  place 
for  the  following  Paper  in  th^  programjne.  Its  intrinsic  value  and 
the  high  authoritg  of  the  author  reauire  that  we  give  it  in  the 
appendix  of  the  proceedings,  of  whick  it  would  have  formed  a  part 
kaa  time  allowed, — Es.] 

APPENDIX 

PAPER, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Blackett  (late  of  C.M.S.  Divinity  School,  Calcutta). 

Conelusiont  arrived  cU  from  experience  a$  a  Member  of  the  Viceregal  Commiuion 

on  Education  in  India. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  treat  thia  broad  subject  in  a  general  way.  It  will  be 
enough  if  I  endeavour  to  state  here  the  concluriona  I  arrived  at  from  what  I  saw 
&nd  heard  aa  a  member  of  the  Viceregal  CommiAaion  on  Education  in  India  in 
I8«2. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  the  country  can  never  be 
done  by  Miasionary  Sodetiea.  Were  thoy  all  to  devote  at  once  all  their  funds 
and  all  their  staffs  to  educational  work  alone  they  could  not  supply  the 
education  that  is  needed  and  demanded  by  the  population.  The  work  is  far  too 
vast  to  be  accomplished  by  anything  less  than  the  resources  of 
a  nation,  and  of  a  rich  one,  which  the  Indian  is  not.  To  look  '^  ciuroh 
only  at  primary  education, — in  1882  the  children  at  school  in  *^BmM«i^^ 
Bengal  were  reckoned  at  about  a  nullion.  The  number  in  schools 
-where  they  were  in  any  deg^ree  subject  to  Christian  influences  was  about  thirteen 
thousand.  Now  there  are  said  to  be  two  millions  of  children  under  instruction 
in  the  same  province,  and  those  in  Christian  schools  are  probably  not  more  than 
they  were  six  ^ears  ago.  It  ie  clear  then  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  can  make 
Indian  education  generally  Christian.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  any  national 
or  goYemmental  system  of  education  in  India  must  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  non-interference  with  religion.  Were  it  possible  it  would,  to  my  mind,  be 
utterly  nndesirable  that  Christianity  should  be  inculcated  in  any  way  by  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  For  one  things  not  even  the  omnipotent  "  Sircar  " 
could  find  Christian  men  to  do  all  the  teaching,  and  I  have  no  faith  in  Christian 
truth  taught  by  unchristian  men. 

Where  then  can  Christian  teaching  come  in,  in  relation  to  Indian  education  ? 
It  might  be  useful  to  supplement  it.    Bible  classes,  or  inquirers*  classes,  held 
near  colleges  and  schools,  have  sometimes  been  tried   with   a  view   to  draw 
towards  Christianity  such  students  as  had   any  desire    for  something  more 
elerating    than    mathematics    and    Kngliab    literature.    But    the 
Itreasore  of  advanced  education,=-in  other  words  the  cramming  for     ^'J"^**'" 
•laminations, — is  so  severe  than  even  well-disposed  youths  have^^^^^j^^ 
little  thought  or  time  for  what  their  spirits  need.     The  earnest 
Misaionarj  is  always  yearning  to  get  these  ingenuous  youths  more  under  his  own 
oontrolfthat  they  may  have  more  tune  for  Bible  study,  and  that  Christian  influencea 
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may  surround  them  even  amid  their  secular  work.  But  when  he  has  got  thesn 
he  fiods  his  task  not  so  easy  as  he  hoped.  He  has  to  coach  them  ap  fi 
examinations.  If  they  find  they  have  not  a  good  chance  of  passing  they  will  . 
stay  with  bim.  Their  hearts  are  not  with  him  in  their  Bible  lessons — ^for  th< 
things  will  not  tell  in  their  examinations.  His  assistants  are  inefficient,  at  ie, 
in  giving  religious  instruction.  Sometimes  they  are  Hindus,  sometimes  besidi 
that  atheists  at  heart, — and  in  their  actual  teaching,  too,  warning  students  af  t<_ 
class  against  being  so  foolish  to  believe  what  they  have  been  learning  in  the 
class.  I  have  heai'd  of  such  cases,  and  any  experienced  educationist  will  tell 
yon  that  even  native  Christian  teachers  very  seldom  have  sufficient  Missionaij 
zeal  to  make  their  Christian  lessons  at  all  efficient.  Nay,  the  Missionary  ^ 
liable  to  become  in  no  small  degree  secularised  himself.  It  is  very  hard  to 
the  despiritualising  inHuenoe  of  educational  drudgery  and  the  rivalry 
anxiety  of  getting  up  subjects  for  examination.  The  grace  of  God  can  < 
come  this  or  any  other  evil  iailuencej  but  the  average  Cl&istian  shows  and  f 
and  laments  the  effect  of  it  on  bis  own  spiritual  state.  To  make  the  edncati 
work  really  a  Missionary  agency  conversion  and  religious  instruction 
impression  must  be  made  the  first  and  foremost  aim  at  all  times.  It  is  no 
task  to  keep  it  in  any  degree  steadily  in  view.  It  can  be  done,  and  is  done.  Bat 
it  cannot  be  strictly  maintained  that  every  Missionary  educationist  is  first 
Missionary  and  then  an  educationist. 

K  we  look  at  the  direct  results  of  such  work  wo  might  be  inclined  to  re] 
It  at  first  sight  as  disappointing.     Not  a  great  many  students  p^iss  from 
colleges  into  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  Church.     Some  do,  and  those  who  do 
valuable  as  testimonies  to  the  result  of  the  Missionary  work  that  is  done  an 
the  distractions  of   modem   education.    More,  perhaps,  reveal 
?***«*  "*    after  life  the  seed  that  has  been  sown  in  their  minds  in  school 
"*"*       college  J  but  bus  remained  dormant  it  may  be  for  many  yeai 
Often  such  cases  are  easily  traceable  to  the  impre'«ion  or  instruction  receiv( 
in  the  course  of  education  at  a  Missionary  institution. 

The  Boi-disant  educated  natives  are  becoming  blatant  in  their  sclf-assertioi 
Doubtless  they  over-estimate  at  present  both  their  powers  and  their  importan 
as  witness  the  report  of  their  Conference   held  last  year  at  Madras.     A: 
sometimes  they  make  themselves  ridiculous.     Yet  they  have  that  knowled] 
Tk  Bd     ted   '^"'^^  "^  thepo  days  is  power,  and  they  have  among  their  coim 
thftfatoMmlei*.™*^*^  the  exclusive  possession  of  it.     Spite  of  aU  the  resistance 

caste  and  race  prejudices  and  religious  divisions,  the  posse 
of  English  learning  must  sooner  or  later  become,  if  not  themselves  the  govei 
class,  at  all  events,  the  class  through  whom  their  country  must  be  governed 

A  professor  in  Bengal  asked  bis  class  what  was  the  word  in  their  language  fi 
conMcitnce.     After  some  hesitation  an  honest  youth  stood  np  and  said,  " 
when  we  have  not  got  the  thing  now  should  we  have  a  name 
it  ?  "    And  secular  education  has  no  tendency  to  awaken  consciei 
or  inculcate  principles    of    morality.     The   elder  generation 
discerned  this.     Loud  and  earnest  were  the  appeals  addressed 
native  gentlemen  to  the  Education  Commission  for  the  introduction  into 
grades  of  schools  of  some  sort  of  moral  teaching. 

Missionary  institutions  do  in  some  degree  supply  the  want,    In  acme 
Hinda  parents  prefer  these  to  the  Government  schools  for  this  very  reason. 
we  cannot  in  our  schools  do  all  that  is  required.     But  we  can  leaven  the 
that  is  being  thus  raised  up.    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  educai 
class  should  comprise  among  its  members  an  appreciable  proportion  of  men,  n 
only  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity,  but  moreover  actuated  by 
principles.    To  hand  over  the  destinies  of  India,  as  they  are  being  handed  over 
some  degree,  and  must  be  handed  over  in  an  ever-increasing  degree,  to  a  class 
men  whose  educa.tion  leaves  them  thoroughly  unprincipled,  would  be  a  poor  a 
misemble  result  of  our  English  Raj,     But  if  some  among  them  are  men 
Christian  principles  then  tlie  picople  at  large  will  find  out  sooner  or  later  who  c 
be  truitcd  and  wrba  can  not.     Th«  only  hope  for  the  educated  class  itself  is  that 
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it  siionM  be  pcrmeftied  with  an  Infusion  of  the  high  morality  which  is  only 
likely  to  arise  from  a  thorough  and  loyal  acceptance  of  Christianity.  Wo  must 
keep  np  oar  Christian  aeliooLi  imd  colleges  in  order  that  there  may  be  Christians 
among  the  rising  class  of  our  great  dependency. 

And  again,  the  prestige  of  Christianity  needs  to  be  kept  up.    It  has  a  prestige 
as  a  religion  of  culture  and  learning.     The  present  popularity  of  English  educa- 
tion  springs  largely,  and  consciouudy  too,  fi'om   the  enei'i^y  and 
cnthuHiaam  of  Dr.  Duff.  Missionary  Societies,  which  find  themselves   chri<Sjmi^! 
now  entirely  unable  to  keep  up  the  supply,  were  the  original  creators 
of  the  demand.     And  this  is  not  unimportiiat  in  a  country  like  India,  where  each 
of  the  prevailing  religions  has  a  culture  and  a  karning  of  its  own.    We  have  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  and  endeavour  to  compel  the  outcast  and  down- 
trodden to  come  in  to  the  feast.     Wo  may  easily  give  the  impression  that  our 
religion  is  fit  only  for  such.     The  wealthy  and  the  learned  are  ready  enough  in 
!$ny  cftse  to  despise  the  preaching  of  thu  Cro.s^.     It  is  by  all  means  advisable 
to  keep  up,  and  to  maintain  at  a  high  standard  of  etliciency,  the  ooUegea 
w»  possess,  in  order  that  Christianity  may  continue  to  l>e   associated  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  with  real  culture  and  that  learning  which  always  commanda 
respect 

Once  more,  our  Christians  want  education.  A  very  fair  proportion  of  Chris- 
tian students,  sons  of  Christian  parents,  are  to  be  found  on  the  college  bitolra. 
Sod  forbid  that  they  shotild  have  to  go  to  colloges  where  the  influence  is  wholly 
secular,  if  not  anti-ChrLstiau.  They  need  special  assistance,  in  order  that  the 
clever  boya  of  our  Churches  may  take  their  proper  place,  not  only  in  the  Church, 
but  in  the  country,  in  the  coming  genoration.  U  would  be  well  worth  while  to 
keep  up  our  Christian  colleger,  if  it  were  only  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  people. 
At  the  same  time,  a  good  nucloua  of  Christian  students  is  likely  to  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  non-Christian  students  in  the  same  institutions.  It  is 
impoadble  to  keep  our  Christiana  wholly  apart,  although  there  arc  undeniable 
risKs  to  faith  and  morals  in  the  contact  with  heathens.  But  even  for  the  work's 
nke  such  contact  must  be  permitted,  for  faith  and  hope  are  propagated  by 
contagion. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  all  theaie  aims,  for  which  Misaiouary  edtica- 
iioo  should  be  kept  up,  bear  not  directly  on  the  Missionary  aim.  They  arc 
jtastoraL,  political,  patriotic.  Nor  do  they  bear  much  upon  primary  education, 
iilcsmentary  schools  appear  to  me  to  have  passed  out  of  the  Missionary  field,  and 
entered  into  the  pastoral.  They  must  bo  kept  up  where  there  are  Ctu-istians,  as 
they  are  in  an  English  pariah,  for  the  education  of  the  Christiana.  The  effect 
on  the  general  education  of  the  country  of  such  schools  as  we  can  support  is  so 
infinitesimal,  that  it  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  turning  any  of  our  limited 
Missionary  funds  into  such  a  channel. 

In  female  education,  Missionary  Societies  still  have  the  prerogative,  and 
should  strive  to  retain  it,  not  by  preventing,  were  that  possible,  other  parties 
from  doing  anything  in   this  line,  but  by  extending  their  own 
operations,  and   making  them  as  effective,  as  Christian,   and  as     ,^^^ 
Hiasionary  as  possible.     Native  gentlemen  often  feel  that  great  as 
is  the  danger  of  demoralising  their  sons  by  a  purely  secular  education,  with  their 
dai^hters  it  would  be  greater  still. 

Bat  whatever  we  do  in  Missionary  education,  let  us  do  it  well.    Let  it  be 
ef&cient  as  educational  work^  and  real  as  Missionary  effort.      To  reach  and 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between  these  two  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring difficulty.    It  is  not  to  be  evaded  by  regarding  this  work  as      i^^J!^!. 
ieoon<^ry,  giving  it  inferior  agents,  and  starving  it  as  concerns 
domicile  and  apparatus.    Our  Mii)sionary  coUegea  and  high  schools  ougbt  to  be  at 
OQoe  good  and  cheap,  and  thoroughly  spiritual  in  aim  and  character.    Concentrate 
your  efforts  on  a  few  such  institutions,  and  do  not  be  tempted  to  start  new  ones, 
which  must  both  be  weak  themselves  and  weaken  others^  by  any  feeling  of 
rivalry  or  competition. 

Bat  mroly  we  have  allowed  ourselves  too  mach  time  and  care  in  the  indirect 
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work  of  Mierions,  in  i>roportion  to  that  bestowed  upon  the  direct    "Preaofa  fl 

Goroel "  IB  uie  foremost  command.    Do,  teach,  write,  all  that  mi 

2JJJJJ'*'***  tena  to  secure  a  favourable  hearing  for  the  Gk)8pel,  but  do  not  wa 

tmS!*  ^^^  ^^^  ^  P^^'^  ^  ^®  Gospel  right  and  left,  and  straight  in  fron 

and  everywhere.    Let  the  heathen  be  ezp^ed  to  tk/eu  eTenfer  < 

Gospel  preaching, — or  rather  to  a/m  de  del, — let  us  insinuate  it  if  we  can,  bi 

bring  it  to  bear  point  blank  as  weU  at  every  opportunity.    Let  us  believe  tihi 

the  Gospel,  not  education,  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  let  us  keep  i 

their  proper  places  all  those  auxiliaries  to  the  Gospel  which  are  really  in  acoorc 

anoe  with  its  principles  and  aim. 


MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


Twelfth  Session; 

TEB  MISSIONARY  IN  RELATION  TO  LITERATURE^ 

0)  GENERAL, 

((t)  The  place  and  importance  of  the  Mission  Press.  Under  what  conditions 
shonld  it  be  maintained  ?  Should  it  be  confined  to  purely  Missionary  literuture, 
orahould  it  be  nsed  for  and  supported  by  general  printing  ? 

(&}  Should  distribution  of  Christian  literature  be  g^toitoua  or  paid  for? 

(c)  The  extent  to  which  the  Missionary  may  legitimately  devote  himself  to 
the  preparation  of  pure  literature  for  the  people  generally — by  newepapers, 
boola  of  mience^  history,  etc. 

(d)  How  far  may  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  co-operate  in  the  pre- 
paration of  Ohristian  literature  ? 

(e)  The  Missionary  in  relation  to  Science. 

{Friday  morning,  June  l^th^  in  ike  Annexe,) 

Sean  Vahl  (of  Denmark)  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretarjj  Eev.  J.  Sharp,  ULA* 

Hx,  Bevan  Braithwaite  offered  pr&yer. 

The  Chairman :  The  theme  upon  which,  we  shall  dwell  to-day  ia 
the  MissioQary  in  relation  to  literature,  and  tbe  Missionary  in  relation 
to  science.  We  find  men  who  oftentimes  disregard  the  higher  work 
of  the  Missionaries,  while  they  are  quite  ready  to  give  them  due  credit 
for  what  they  have  done  in  the  interests  of  litemture  and  of  acieoce. 
Who  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  the  greatest  and  the  ttiMion»riei 
most  noble  of  all  the  explorers  of  foreign  countries  in  onr  *»<!  «i*fi*>*. 
days  ?  I  believe  it  was  he  who  died  far  away  from  his  relations, 
whose  corpse  was  borne  to  the  coast  by  his  native  attendants,  and 
was  brought  to  bis  native  country,  and  now  is  buried  in  \V'e8t- 
minster  Abbey  among  the  most  noble  men  of  this  country.  He 
was  a  Missionary,  The  noble  work  of  the  Missionaries  with  regard 
VOL.  u»  17 
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to  literatare  hag  also  been  acknowledged,  and  when  we  peruse  the 
books  of  Dr.  Robert  Cast  we  can  see  how  largely  he  has  made  use 
of  all  that  the  MisBionarics  have  seen  and  written.  The  lingoistic 
abilities  of  the  Missionaries  are  very  great. 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  a  Society  waa  started  in  Scandinavia,  having 

rommittees  in  all  the  throo  kingdoms  of  Scandinavia,  with  the  ^ledal 

A  ScmndinaTiJui  P^^^po^  '^^  forwai'dijig  a  native  literature  in  the  langaages  of 

Mijuionorj    tho  Mt'ih  people  in  Assam,  and  of  the  tSanthals,  and  thii*  com* 

wuH*tura     mittce  comprises  the  best  Oriontal  linguists  and  scientific  men, 

"'*''      as  well  as  the  best  men  of  our  diflerent  Churches,     What 

science  o'wes  to  Missionaries  w©  heai*d  the  day  before  yesterday,   when 

Sir  Monier-Williams,   the  distinguisLed  Oi'ientalist,  said  how  much  h©- 

owed  to  one  oi  the  late  lILssionaries  for  his  knowledge   about   the  old 

religions  of  India.     In  America  a  very  thick  vohimo  has  been  published, 

stating   what   tho   Miasionaries   have   done   for   science,    hteiature,    and 

commerce. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  topic  which  we  have  to  consider  to-day.     We 
have  also  to  deal  with  tho  place  and  importance  of  the  Mission 
^JjJJ"^*^*  Press.     The  Press  ia  a  very  great  power  for  good  or  for  evil  in 
"  our  days,  as  all  must  cocJesfi.     It  has  been  called  the  eighth 
gieat  power,  and  it  is  a  very  great  power.     It  is  necessary  to  make  use  o£ 
this  power  in  the  native  countries  where  the  Missions  have  been  or  a  * 
already  established.     There  is  a  difference  between  countries  which  ha 
had  no  literature  at  all  and  countries  where  hterature  has  been  fou 
before   our   C4>(intry   Lad   any   literature   of   its  own.     There  are  ma 
respects  in  which  this  question  can  be  considered,  but  I  shall  not  dw 
upon  them.     We  have  able  men  who  are  to  read  Papers  and  ispeak,  w 
have  had  much  more  experience  than   I  have,     I  thank  you  for  yoi 
forbearance  in  listening  to  me  while  speaking  in  what  is  to  myself  a  forei; 
language. 

PAPER. 

1,  By  the  Rev.  H.  IT.  Weitbrecht,  Pb.D,  (C.M.S.,  Batala,  Pnnjs 
Editorial   Secretary  of  the  Punjab  Bible  and  Religious  Be 
Societies).     Read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyson. 

The  Missionmy  m  relation  to  Literature. 

It  ia,  happily,  Deedless  to  prove  to  persons  conversant  witl^^ 
Missionary  work  that  the  formation  of  a  Christian  literature  is  (ulB 
essential  part  of  Missionary  work  in  any  given  nation.     The  questioii^ 
which  practically  concerns  us  now  is  the  relative  importance  of 
literary  as  compared  with  other  asjiects  of  Missionary  work,  and  the 
best  means  and  methods  for  promoting  it. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  can  speak  personally  of  India  onljd 
The  Urdu  language  is,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  most  widelJB 
extended  tongue  in  India;   that  ia  t-o  say,  it  probably  reaches 
Esp«nn««    largest  number  of  readers,  and  it  is  also  the  best  fur-^ 
ofiE*u».     niahed  with  general  and  Christian  literature.     Moreover 
India  offers  a  wider  field  of  observation  and  deduction  than  any 
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other  Mission-field,  ranging  from  the  most  finished  products  of 
Western  science  and  educ-ation  in  the  Presidency  citios  and  provincial 
capitals,  to  the  merest  saFagea  in  their  hilly  retreats.  Hence  the 
observations  here  recorded  and  the  deductions  attempted  may, 
perhaps,  have  an  application  wider  than  the  area  from  which  they 
proceed. 

What  then  are  the  special  difficulties  and  special  opportunities 
which  the  experience  of  the  preseat  juncture  emphasises  in  respect 
of  the  literary  work  of  Missions  ? 

To  mention  the  chief  dilliculty,  first,  I  would  say  that  excluding 
strictly  spiritual  opponents,  it  is  the  same  which  meets  us  throuo;h- 
out  our  modern  Missions,  the  wide  difference  of  race  and  civilisation 
between  the  evangelist  and  the  evangelised.  And  this  it  is  which 
renders  it  so  dilficult  to  adapt  our  literary  work  both  in  DUBoaitiM 
form  and  matter  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  so  that  in»daptiap. 
it  may  appeal  to  their  faculties  and  influence  them  permanently. 
The  area  influenced  by  Western  ideas  is  continually  and  rapidly 
enlarging,  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Missionary  body  to  cover  it  with  Christian  literature.  To  take 
only  one  instance.  The  early  leaders  of  higher  English  education 
in  India  were  Missionaries  like  Duff  and  WO  son,  into  the  fruits  of 
whose  labours  we  have  entered  and  are  still  entering.  But  since 
their  day  this  higher  education  has  fallen — not  through  Th««i»d 
a  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  jiart  of  Missionaries,  but  of  iiter»tart. 
through  the  increased  activity  of  the  State — for  the  moat  part  into 
the  hands  of  Government  institutions,  while  primary  education  has 
received  an  enormous  impulse.  Most  of  the  youths  who  receive  the 
higher  education  engage  either  in  Grovernment  service  or  in  the  legal 
profession ;  and  both  during  and  after  their  training  they  are  schooled 
in  a  system  of  religious  neutrality  often  amounting  to  indifference. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  the  old  world  of  India,  which  offered  its  peculiar 
difficulties,  Chrietian  Htemtare  now  has  to  reach  a  new  generation. 
There  are  still  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  masses  ;  still  a  community 
educated  on  the  old  indigenous  Hues,  with  more  or  less  of  Hindu  or 
Mohammedan  classical  knowledge.  But  there  is  also  a  community 
educated  by  Western  methods,  many  through  English,  more  through 
the  vernacular  tongues,  some  quite  or  nearly  up  to  the  standard 
of  English  scholara  ;  others  occupying  every  intermediate  position 
between  this  and  the  purely  vernacular  reader,  while  even  his 
language  is  receiving  a  strong  dash  of  English  words,  uncouth  as 
they  look  in  their  Indian  dress.  And  yet,  near  as  he  may  come  to 
Western  notions,  the  Indian  is  still  an  Indian  in  mind  and  dis- 
position, and  as  such  he  must  be  approached.  The  many-sided 
sympathy  in  tone,  the  wide  variety  in  form,  needed  to  meet  all 
these  classes,  must  be  found  iu  Missionaiy  literature,  if  it  is  not  to 
fall  behind  in  its  great  vocation. 

With  the  difhcuity  of  adequately  performing  a  task  of  such 
increasing  complexity,  a  corresponding  opportunity  is  closely  bound 
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Dp.  The  spread  of  knowledge  resulting  from  the  rapid  advance  of 
edacatioD  is  opening  an  ever-widening  door  to  Missionary  literal urew 
iii«fMH  A  Bnpply  of  readers  is  being  prepared  mnch  faster  than 
ottt^ien.  ^  Bnpply  of  good  reading.  Western  knowledge  and 
acqnaiDtance  with  Engliah  is  eagerly  eooght  for,  so  that  tha 
Missionary — pressed  afl  he  is  by  hia  own  proper  work — finds  him- 
self eeriously  confronted  by  the  question  of  pure  literature  for  the 
people.  At  no  previoos  period  has  the  increase  of  the  reading 
commnnity  in  India  been  so  rapid,  and  the  ratio  of  progress  pro- 
misea  to  increase.  Before  the  Ednration  Commission  in  1882,  the 
number  of  scholars  was  estimated  at  2,000^000  ;  it  is  now  computed 
at  3,500,000,  the  increase  being  chiefly  in  the  primary  dejiartment, 
Not  all  of  these  become  regular  readers,  bat  the  majority  will  require 
some  mentail  food. 

The  third  feature  of  the  Mission-field  which  bears  upon  lit-erar 
Q,^^^  ^    work  juBt  now  is  tlie  pvwth  of  the  Christian  cofnmunity, 
ci^itiui     The  rates  of  increase  in  the  three  decades  preceding  1882. 
^.a^unitj.   ^ere  as  follows  I— 

1851^61 51  per  cent. 

1861^71 61    „      „ 

1871-81 86    „     „ 

At  the  end  of  1881  there  were  417,372  Protestant  native  Christian* 
in  India.  For  this  community,  as  it  increases  in  numbers  and  gro 
in  intelligence,  a  Christian  literature  is  more  needed  every  year;  am 
it  18  only  in  a  well  taught  Christian  Church  that  we  have  a  reas^ 
able  hope  of  a  permanence  and  self-propagation.  To  set  fort! 
practical  conclnsions  which  flow  from  these  facts  it  may  be 
to  borrow  the  tenna  of  political  economy,  and  consider  Missionary 
literature  in  respect  of  its  production,  its  distribution,  and  its 
consamption.  And  as  its  consumption  is  the  practical  end  that  we 
wish  to  attain,  it  may  be  taken  first. 


I 


1.  I%e  Consumption  of  3Iimon  Literature*^ 

Con&nmption    depends    upon    demand.     How  enormonsly  the 

demand  for  literatnre  generally  is  hein^  increased,  by  the  edncational 

work  now  going  on,  I  have  already  pointed  out.     Between  1882  and 

1885  the  pupils  in  Government  and  aided  schools  in  India  increased 

laenwd    ^y  some  eight  hundred  thousand. t     Of  the  three-and-a- 

i^mRni     half  millions  now  under  instruction,  some  two  hundred 

I    torUteraturt.  thouBaud   ai'e   in   Mission   schools.      For    these    readers 

,  literature   of  a  sort   is   forthcoming.     I   have  not   the   means   of 

I  obtaining  full  statistics,  but  I  may  refer  to  the  figures  given  by  Dr* 

'       •  I  use  thijj  tena  in  preference  to  "Missionary  Literature,"  as  the  latter  might  be 
understood  to  mean  Missionary  magasinea,  biograpliies,  and  the  ILke. 

I  Thia  increase  may  include  a  oonsidsvble  number  of  schools  already  existing, 
which  came  under  Govemmenta!  inflpeetion  and  cognisance  during  the  period  named, 
bat  eren  tbia  ccnnotea  an  important  increase  in  the  effectlTeness  ot  the  education  given. 
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Murdoch  in  his  Paper,  showiug  that  8,963  piiblicatiDns  were  regiatered 
during  18S6  in  British  ludia.  Of  thesn,  the  larger  proportion,  1,485, 
were  ia  Urdu ;  and,  judging  by  the  Paajah  publicatiooa  of  a  few 
yeara  previous,  we  may  roughly  estimate  that  the  percentage  of 
eabjects  was  aa  follows : — 

I  Religion    ....••••••  25 

^^^>  Poetry,  fiction,  and  drama       .«.•••  37 

^^^B  Education •        •        •  25 

^^^H  Other  Bubjeota  .••••••«•  13 

I    Of  the  first  class  a  certaia  number,  perhaps  a  sixth,  are  Christian 

I    works.     The  second  class    of  boolc.'^   and   pamphlets   are  largely 

1  demoralising ;  while  tlie  third  again  include  a  sprinkling  of  Christian 

I  books,  pablished  by  the   Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society. 

With  the  exception  of  these  school  books,  most  of  the  Christian 

works  have  a  limited  circulation,  especially  those  of  any  size.     Tho 

other  languages  of  North  India  are  relatively  less  well  supplied  with 

Christian  books  than  Urdu. 

From  these  facts  we  gather  that  the  vernacular  books  which  are 
read  for  purposes  other  than  atndions  or  professional  are^  to  a  great 
extent,  morally  peroicioua.  And  this  applies  also,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  English  literature  favoured  by  young  India,  so  far  Pemiebiu 
&B  it  is  secular.  Secularism  and  free  love  go  hand-in-hand  ute^tuw. 
to  furnish  the  mental  food  of  many  English-reading  natives;  nor  is  this 
a  result  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  secolar  character  of 
education  in  Government  schools.  The  Government  of  India,  in  its 
memorandum  of  the  Slst  December,  1887,  on  moral  education,  has 
shown  its  sense  of  this  dangerous  tendency,  and  its  desire  to  check 
it,  by  the  introduction  into  schools  and  colleges  of  moral  text-books, 
and  by  other  means.     It  ia  obvious  that  such  efforts  need  to  be 

»  accompanied  by  the  provision  of  a  pure  literature,  which  will,  in  due 
course,  be  more  largely  demanded  by  a  purer  generation,  and  which 
tends  to  produce  the  frame  of  mind  that  perpetuates  such  a  demand. 
To  such  efforts  the  Literary  Missionary  (when  he  has  been  evolved) 
will  give  all  the  help  that  he  can  spare  from  his  direct  Christian 
work. 

The  demand  for  literature,  further,  will  depend  not  only  upon 
the  number  of  people  who  possess  the  ability  to  read,  but  also  upon 
their  will   to  use  it,  i.e.,  on  the  reading  habits  they  have  formed. 
That  reading  habits  are  on  the  increase  cannot  be  doubted;  E«*diiif  » 
but,  so  far  aa  my  observation  and  the  testimony  I  have  **»•!*««*»•. 
been  able  to  gather  go,  such  habits  are  weak,  considering  the  number 

»of  possible  readers.    The  only  literature  excepted  from  this  neglect 
is  newspapers ;  these  are  overlooked  by  very  few  who  pretend  to 
edacation. 
I  In  this  matter  of  reading  the  Missionary  is  able  to  influence 

I   substantially  two  classes  of  the  community,  the  native  Christiana 
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and  pnpila  in  Mission  schools,  and  he  should  flee  to  it  that 
oiiriitita  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  promote  reading  habits  and  a  taste  f( 
uteraturein  good  litoratore  among  them.  Every  school  and  eve 
tiiDUiiaiont.  congregation  should  have  its  lending  library,  to  be  ke 
replenished  with  the  most  attractive  books  to  he  had,  and  ne 
books  or  tracts  or  new  editions  which  come  out,  should  he  broug 
to  the  notice  of  the  Christian  comnmnity  or  the  pupils  of  the  school 
by  the  colporteur  and  others.  To  do  this  systematically  will  provi 
no  small  atimulua  to  the  consumption  of  onr  literature  ;  and  t* 
student,  once  inoculated  with  a  taste  for  it,  will  desire  its  farth 
gratification.  It  is,  however,  most  important  for  us  to  consider  thai 
owing  to  the  great  extension  of  Government  edacnition,  and  th 
pressure  on  Mission  schools  of  examinations  and  education  cod 
squeezing  down  religious  instruction  to  a  minimum,  the  provisioi 
of  Christian  literature  for  the  army  of  readers  is  rapidly  ove: 
shadowing  the  question  of  conveying  a  limited  amount  of  Christi; 
instruction  to  the  comparatively  few  who  attend  Mission  schools. 

This  leads  us  to  two  conclusions.     First,  tAe  importance  of  new, 
papers.    Each  language  area  should  have  a  good  Christian  vernacul; 
importunM   uewspapeT,  vigorousIy  supported  and  well  poshed ;   am 
ofnewipapen.  ^^ch  gTcat  ccutre,  at  least  each  Presidency  town,  an  evan^ 
gelistic  organ,  doing  also  the  work  of  a  literary  paper — similar 
Progress y  so  excellently  cond  acted  at  Madras. 

The  second  point  is  the  increasing  importance  of  English  oJt  a\ 
element   in  Missionary   lUerainre.     Here   the   popular   demand 
really    increasing*      Mr.   H.   E.   Perkins    (C.M.S.,   Aniritsar,   lai 
Commissioner   of  Eawal   Pindi)  writes :   **  Natives   have   in   man: 
places,  e.g.y  in   Rawal   Pindi,  instituted   Enghsh   lending  librari 
among  themselvesjv'*     Many  an  English  book  of  distinctly  religio 
tendency   will  be  acceptable  for  the  ssike  of  its  literary  merit  or 
interest,  where  a  vernacular  hook  of  similar  tone  would  he  passed 
by.    The  English  sales  of  our  religious  book  depositories,  therefore, 
have  a  direct  Missionary  value,  if  rightly  used. 


2.  The  Distribution  of  Mission  Literature, 


d 
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Difitribution  must  donbtlcss  depend  upon  demand  on  the  one  side^ 
and  production  on  the  other,  bnt  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried- 
on  will  do  much  to  influence  both.    The  question  is  raised  in  the 
Dittrihution  by  Couference  programme,  as  to  whether  distribution  should 
•aieorffift,    ^e  gratuitous  or  by  purclmse.     If  we  are  aiming  to  plac^ 
our  literary  work  on  a  solid  and  pernmuent  basis,  this  can  only  be  OD 
the  basis  of  a  real  popular  demand  for  such  literature  as  we  supply^ 
The  demand  which  we  can  reasonably  expect  will  be,  first,  on  the  par^ 
uf  the  Christian  community  for  its  own  edification  and  for  evangel* 
isin^  purjjoses  ;  and,  second,  on  the  part  of  outsiders  who  desire  from!, 
motives  of  curiosity  or  spiritual  unrest  to  know  the  Christian  religion; 
or  who  are  in  part  so  iavourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  that 
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they  welcome  boots  with  a  certain  amount  of  CTiriBtian  teaching. 
Hence  a  rule  has  been  adopted,  since  the  Allahabad  Missionaiy  Con- 
ference of  1872,  by  the  Indian  Tract  Societies,  that  all  eupplies  of 
books  must  be  paid  for  by  the  persona  who  order  them,  whether 
Missionaries  or  others.  This  throws  the  question  of  free  diatribution 
on  the  purchasers,  and  places  a  definite  limit  to  it,  inasmuch  as 
Mission  funds  will  seldom  permit  of  free  diafcributlon  of  Christian 
books  to  any  large  extent.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  tendency 
of  distribution  should  be  from  free  gifts  towards  purchase  ;  and  to 
say  that  a  man,  notably  an  Indian,  will  value  and  read  what 
he  purchases  more  than  what  he  receives  gratis,  is  to  utter  a 
truiflm- 

What  we  need  in  the  distribution  of  our  Mission  literature  is  that 
commercial  principles  should  be  more  fully  applied  to  it,    I  will  take 
only  two  pomts.    The  first  is  attention  to  detaUs.    For  comaeraw 
instance,  in  regard  to  the  get-up  of  books.     Such  matters    prin«Fie»' 
as  the  best  arrangement  of  the  title-page,  proper  tables  of  contents, 
the  best  style  of  binding,  having  regard  to  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
book,  advertising  other  publications  on  the  fly  leaves,  the  various 
minutias  of    typograph}',    and   a    hundred    other    things   demand 
attention.    Again,  in  the  sale  room,  showing  up  the  stock  without 
exposing  it  to  damage  from  glare,  weeding  out  old  stock,  advertising 
new  arrivals,  sendiog  out  Bpecimens  by  colporteurs,   looking  out 
for  new  openings ;  all  this,  and  much  more,  has  to  be  considered 
with  care  and  vigilance.    More  especially,  a  constant  impromment 
must  be  kept  up,  otherwise  distribution  infallibly  suffers.     In  these 
respects,  we  must  confess  our  Indian  Publishing  Societies  have  much 
leeway  to  make  up.   The  second  point  simply  follows  on  the  first.    I 
mean  the  need  of  efficient  supervision.    How  can  vigilance    Adeq^t* 
be  without  a  vigilanSy  watchfnlness  without  a  watcher?  «p«-™ion. 
And  how  can  one  watch  the  distribution  of  literature  when  he  has  hia 
own  proper  work  to  look  after  ?  Yet  this  is,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
the  position  of  every  Missionary  and  layman  in  India,  upon  whom  the 
guidance  of  literary  work  devolves.     And,  if  we  consider  that  the 
circulation  of  Mission  literature  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  thus  as 
a  by-work,  we  can  only  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  extension  which 
He  has  permitted  it  to  attain.     Moreover,  if  we  regard   the  only 
instAOce  that  I   am   acquainted   with,  of  a   European   Missionary 
entirely  devoted  to  literary  work, — I  refer  to  my  honoured  friend, 
Dr.  John  Murdoch,  of  Madras, — we  cannot  but  keenly  feel  hu\v  much 
more  might  be  done  were  more  men  of  the  right  kind  assigned  to 
subdivide  the  labour  of  this   immense  t^sk.     The  Church  of  Christ 
must  enlarge  her  ideas  of  Missionary  work.    We  need  lay- 
men acquamted  with  the  book  trade,  yet  full  of  a  desire 
to  win  souls,  who  will  devote  themselves,  with  no  thought  of  worldly 
gain,  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Missionaries,  to   the   work   of 
pushing  the  sale  of  Mission  literature  in  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay, 
I     Allahabad,  and  Lahore,  without  neglecting  the  many  opportunities 
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for  direct  evangelisation  that  will  come  in  their  way.    Will  Christian 
Eni;lanJ  give  us  such? 

Be  J  bit  passiDg  on  to  the  last  part  of  my  subject,  I  will  touch  on 

two  more  points  connected  with  the  distributiou  of  literature.     The 

first  ia  the  deairableaess  of  having  in  every  town  Missioa 

ojwinu.  gQjjjgtii^Qg  Qf  ^\^Q  nature  of  an  institute  to  supplement  the 
ordinaty  bookshop  or  colportage  ;  a  place  in  which  there  is  a 
lending  library,  books  for  sale,  a  paper  or  two  to  read,  and  a 
catecliist,  or  oth(>r  preacher  in  attendance ;  the  8ame  place  serving 
also  for  preaching  and  lectures. 

The  other  point  is  that,  as  already  urged,  pupils  in  schools  and 
colleges  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  books  and  tracts  not  only  < 
vernacular,  but  English ;  and  that  these  should  be  more  widely  used  j 
in  prize  distributioas. 

3.  Tke  Production  of  Aftssion  Literature, 

Prodnction  is  of  two  kinds,  material  and  mental.  Under  the 
first  head  comes  the  question  of  the  Mission  Press ^  mentiooed  ia 
the  programme;  under  the  second  that  of  Authorship, 

The  Mission  Press, — The  value  of  the  Mission  Press  in  a  country 
such  as  India  rests,  of  course,  on  grounds  different  from  those  which 
necessitate  such  an  institution,  say,  in  Madagascar.  There  is  now 
an  eager  competition  for  printing  work  in  the  way  of  regular 
trade.  Still  the  Mission  Press  has  its  value,  if  efficiently  super- 
vised, inasmuch  as  it  frees  the  Publishing  Society  from  the 
disadvantages  of  competition,  and  affords  a  guarantee  for  correctness 
TheHiuion  of  proof-reflding  and  goodness   of    work.       The    Press 

^^**'  should  print  Missionary  work  at  a  rate  which  will  just 
cover  expenses  (not  including  the  Superintendent's  salar}'-),  and  out- 
side work  should  only  be  done  as  a  resource  when  Mission  work  is 
not  at  hand,  at  ordinary  market  rates.  Above  all,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Press  should  be  a  Missionary  layman,  acquainted  with  printing 
work,  and  assigned  to  that  as  his  special  duty. 

Last,  not  least,  comes  the  matter  of  Authorship.  The  Christian 
vernacular  books  that  we  have,  do  all  credit  to  those  who  produced 
them  ;  but  the  mass  of  them  are  only  first  attempts,  and  stand  in 
great  need  of  revision  and  improvement,  to  render  them  fitted  for 
our  present  needs,  and  the  rise  in  the  standard  of  education.  Useless 
will  be  the  pushing  of  sales,  vain  all  improvement  in  the  get-up  of 
books,  only  saddenmg  the  demand  for  Christian  reading,  unless  we 
AuUumhi  *^^  improve  in  the  matter  of  authorship,  both  by  engaging 
^  the  services  of  fresh  talent  and  experience,  and  by  develop- 
ing the  gifts  of  those  who  already  work.  Who,  then,  is  to  do  this  ? 
Who  ia  to  watch  the  needs  of  his  province,  to  inquire  after  literary 
workers,  native  and  Eurojiean  ;  to  suggest  to  them  the  part  that 
each  shall  take,  to  unify  and  press  forward  the  production  of  Christian 
books  in  each  of  the  great  languages  of  India?  We  must  have 
LiTSBAfiT  MissiONAEiES,  One  at  least  for  each  language  area. 
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[TTcre  follows  an  extract  from  what  the  Author  had  formerly 
written  in  the  **  Descriptive  Catalogae  aod  Review  of  Urdu 
Christian  Literature."     London  :   Religions  Tract  Society, — Ed.] 

lam  not  iusensibleof  twoqualificutionato  this  plea  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Literary  Misatonaries.  One  is  suggested  by  the  Kev.  R. 
Clark,  of  Amritsar,  who  has  worked  in  thia  cause  as  few  have,  that 
well-known  autliors  in  Eogland  might  do  not  a  little  to  KjiionariM 
help  ns  by  writing  short  papers  or  artieles  with  special  devoted  to 
reference  to  the  religions  doubts  and  difBcnlties  of  ^*"»'''^- 
Indiana.  Still  it  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  needed  work  which  can 
thus  be  done.  The  other  consideration  is  of  more  weight.  It  is  that 
we  foreigners  are  but  working  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  natives  of 
India  itself^  and  that  our  chief  care  should  be  to  train  them  for  the 
work  of  providing  a  Christian  literature  for  their  own  land.  Moat 
true  this  is.  We  Foreign  Missionaries  desire  nothiDg  more  ardently 
than  to  be  able  to  pass  on  the  torch  to  Indiana.  But  now  there  is 
the  conflict,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  work  to  be  set  forward, 
as  the  walls  of  Jerusalum  were  built  by  Nehemiah  and  his  com- 
panions, for  at  least  a  temporary  shelter  ;  and  in  this  the  more 
highly-endowed  brother  who  has  come  from  without  must,  as  yet, 
lead  the  denizens  of  the  land.  Moreover^  it  is  just  because  the  work 
of  training  or  eliciting  literary  ability  in  the  Indian  Church,  is  so 
vastly  important,  that  special  men  are  needed  to  do  it.  When,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  will  they  be  given? 

The  question  is  raised  in  oar  programme  as  to  how  far  the 
Missionary  may  devote  himself  generally  to  the  work  of  pure 
literature  ?  I  reply  ;  Give  the  Missionary,  whom  God  has  so  called, 
leisure,  first  of  all,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  Christian 
hterature,  and  when  he  has  surveyed  and  assayed  this  field  in 
earoeat,  we  will  then  begin  to  discuss  what  time  he  can  spare  for  the 
remoter  work. 

The  appointment  of  Literary  Missionaries  is  part  of  a  larger 
question  :  that  of  Missionan/  reserves.  The  Literary  Misaionarj',  as 
has  already  been  shown,  cannot  be  a  neophyte.  Experience  in 
general  Missionary  work  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  for  his  calling. 
But  how  can  Missionaries  of  experience  be  set  free  for  this  work 
under  the  present  system  of  distributing  our  forces  ?  No  MUii«B*iT 
sooner,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  does  a  Mission  appear  "•«'^"- 
strongly  manned,  than  some  of  the  stalF  are  drafted  off  **  to  enter 
a  fresh  door.'*  The  first  Mission  is  reduced  to  the  strength  barely 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work ;  a  vacancy  occurs 
through  death  or  sickness ;  and  once  more  the  mournful  cry  goes 
forth  :  "  Under-manned."  Is  any  earthly  warfare  carried  on  as  we 
prosecute,  for  the  most  part,  this  campaign  of  Christ^s  kingdom  ? 
What  general  would  dare  systemically  to  fight  without  reserves  ? 
And  what  treatment  would  be  accorded  to  one  who  did  so  when  he 
met  with  well-merited  defeat?  Does  any  business  succeed  on  such 
priuciples?     If  it  is  immoral  to  extend  oar  pecuniary  obh'gationF, 
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eBpecially  where  others  are  involved,  beyond  the  limit  at  which  we 
can  reasonably  hope  to  meet  them,  what  ehall  wc  say  of  the  policy  of 
ext^ndiog  our  spirit ual  liabilities  when  we  are  already  inadeqnatelr 
fulfilling  those  which  we  have  contracted?  Let  ns  not  in  such  casa 
epeak  of  a  "  call "  :  the  best  of  worka  engaged  in  outside  the  line 
of  God*8  moral  guidance  becomes  a  decoy.  Nor  let  us  cover  tfae 
rashness  with  the  name  of  "  faith."  By  all  means  let  us  go  forward 
in  faith  j  but  let  us  first  apply  that  faith  to  the  provision  of  pro|;»er 
resources  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  in  hand,  by  accumnlnting 
some  reserves  to  supply  deficiencies  which  we  know  by  experience 
will  constantly  occur,  calls  which  must  arise  within  the  limits  of  the 
field  already  undertaken. 


PAPER. 
8.  By  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Williamson,  LL.D,  (China). 
The  Missionary  in  China  in  relation  to  Literature* 
In  another  Paper*  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  exceediog 


^^      importance  of  the  Chinese  race,  showing  that  there  is  now  an  ioncr 
I  TheChinetB*  ^^^d  aD  outer  China  j  that  next  to  ourselves,  they  are  the 

I  e^ionkinit raw.  great  coIonising  race  of  the  world,  and  that  they  snrpaw 

■  us  in  being  able  to  colonise  tropical  regions  ;  that  they  have  already 
I  virtually  taken  possession  of  all  the  chief  centres  in  the  Malnyw 

■  Archipelago,  and  are  fast  occupying  all  the  beautiful  islands  of 
the  entire  Paciflc  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  evangelisation  of  the 
Chinese  would  be  the  enlightenment  of  the  whole  Orient 

1  have  also  shown  that  they  are  the  most  difficult  non- 
Christian  nation  in  the  world  to  deal  with, — the  ablest,  most  self- 
Thtir«mTer.ioiiContaincd,  and  proudest;  that  they  know  more  of  truth 
ftfifaatic  talk,  than  any  other  race,  and  have  this  truth  set  in  ^^ 
moat  attractive  forms  ;  for  the  moral  aphorisms  of  the  Chinese* 
polished  in  the  finest  minds  of  many  generations,  are  perf«^<^^ 
gems,  of  which  they  are  justly  proud,  and  which  they  are  ne^^"' 
weary  of  quotint:;  and  that  for  these,  as  well  as  other  reasc?/^*' 
the  conversioo  of  China  is  the  most  gigantic  task  the  Christ^^ 
Church  has  ever  confronted. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  tried  elsewhere  to  show,  that  th^^^ 
has  been   a  providential   preparation    for   the    Gospel    gradna^^^^ 
progressing  in  China;  and  that,  while  her  conversion  stands  fo*^\^ 
as    the    most    stupendous    undertaking    before    the    Chnrch,  "f^^^ 
Providence    has    ko    arranged    that    China    is    more    with  in    t>  -^ 
compass  of  our  eiforts  than  many  smaller  nations.     Among  th^^^^ 
Providentinl  preparations  1  have  placed  the  educational  preparatic^^^ 
which  IB   so   marked  in  this   land ;    and   it  seems  to  me  that 
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the  Committee,  and  could  not  be  classilied,  but  we  have  given  an  extra-  ^^^ 
from  it  in  the  Appendix  to  Miistdonary  Comity — (1)  Mutual  Relations. — I 
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cannot  do  better  in  this  Paper  than  summarise  the  leading  features 
of  this  preparation,  and  add  several  others  which  have  taken 
place  during   recent  years. 

First,  then,  the  people  have  one  written  language,  called 
Wenli,  co-exteosive  with  their  race,  not  a  dead  language,  as  it 
has  sometimes  heen  called,  but  a  wonderfully  living,  Ti»chiflM« 
expressive,  and  powerful  language ;  the  language  of  t»nri»te. 
their  proclamations,  advertisements,  contracts^  deeds,  epiatolary 
correspondence,  and  their  newspapers,  taught  in  all  their  schools, 
and  used  in  all  their  transactions  of  life ;  also  a  second  written 
language— called  the  Mandarin^  colloquial,  not  for  one  moment 
to  be  compared  with  the  other  for  general  use,  but  which  has 
tbe  advantage  of  being  the  vernacular  of  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population.  Literary  men,  as  a  rale,  know  both  these  languages ; 
merchants,  in  the  north  and  west,  also  know  both,  to  a  lesser 
or  greater  extent.     But  the  first  alone  is  universal. 

The  proportion  of  readers  varies  in  different  parts  and  in 
different  classes ;  fewer  in  the  south-eastern  districts,  and  more 
numerous  in  the  central  and  northern  :  and,  of  course, 
fewer  among  the  poor  tliau  the  rich.  Still,  the  number*^'*^'"  "**'"■'■ 
is  very  great,  and  ability  to  read  is  wonderfully  widespread  among 
all  classes.  Among  the  higher  classes,  and  in  wealthy  families, 
all  the  meji  can  read  and  write,  and  also  a  sprinkling  of  the  women. 
In  reference  to  the  other  classes,  the  proportion  of  readers  decreases 
as   yon   descend    the   social    scale.      Still   there   is   even  hardly  a 


poor  family  in  China  in  which  there  is  not  one,  or  more,  who 
can  read  or  write.  But  in  this  case  the  whole  family  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  one  who  ca?i  read.  Again,  every  band  of  emigrants  has, 
at  least  one,  often  several,  who  can  rea<l  and  write  fluently.  Thus 
we  ar«  justified  in  affirming^  that  a  book  written  in  simple  idiomatic 
Weuli  is  intelligible,  not  only  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  China 
and  her  dependencies,  but  wherever  Chinese  live, — a  very  extra- 
ordinary fact,  inasmuch  as  a  book  thus  reaches  three  times  the 
anmber  of  English  speaking  i>eoples. 

2.  These  provinces,  dependencies,  and  colonies  of  emigrants, 
scattered  throughout  the  East,  are  all  linked  together  to  one  another, 
and  there  is  a  marvellous  system  of  inter-communication,  ^.j^^^^^^^^^, 
They  have  river  and  canal;  highway  and  bridle-jiath ;  bter-commitu- 
lake  and  sea.  For  many  centuries  they  have  had  native  **^*°" 
post,  courier  and  parcel  companies,  etc.,  connecting  town  to  town,  and 
province  to  province,  in  the  most  ramified  and  ethcient  manner.  In 
addition,  we  have  now  steamers  in  all  directions,  a  Chinese  Govern- 
ment post  office  in  embryo,  and  the  telegraph  already  in  almost 
every  province,  and  fast  extending.  Thus  we  have  the  means  of 
conveying  truth  into  every  district  of  China,  and  every  part  of 
the  world  wherever  they  dwell.  And  just  as  we  find  a  book,  and 
sometimes  an  article  in  our  reviews,  influences  the  whole  of 
Christendom — Europe,  America,  and  Australia,  alike ;  so,  with  God's 
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hlt^ssing,  one  bonk  may  be  prodnced»  wliich,  in  a  short  time, 
arrest  the  atteution,  and  iofliience  the  miods,  of  the  entire  Chines 
race  in  China,  and  outsitJe  China  alike.     What  an  important  fa 
this  is  !      In  India,  as  we  all  know,  a  book  requires  to  be  pablishe 
in  some  twenty  lanjrnages  ere  it  can  reach  the  population  of  thi 
peuiosnla.      In   Africa,  we   have,  I   suppose,  a   hundred   dialect 
not  yet  reduced  to  writing.     The  Church  has  not  men  sufficieaj 
to  carry  the  truth,  vird  rocej  to   the  multitudes   in   these  placea 
How  can  we  convert  them  ?     China,  therefore,  as  I  said,  in  realit 
is  more  within  the  compass  of  efforts,  than  Africa,  or  many 
minor  state. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  had  reference  more  to  thi 
male  population,   bat   this   same   literature  can  be  made  also 

ijnor»aceflf  reach  the  women.  We  know  that  there  are  women- 
c]iuieMwoia«i.egpecial]y  among  the  higher  classes — who  can  readjj 
but  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  can  only  master  simpU 
works,  as  a  rule,  though  the  roll  of  distinguished  women  is 
meagre  one.  Yet  the  great  bulk  are  shut  out  from  the  scope 
ordinary  literature,  but  they  constitute  the  half  of  the  race  I  IIowJ 
then,  can  they  be  influenced  by  books?  There  is  a  method,  auq 
&  very  efficient  one,  namely,  illustrated  books.  Our  Scripturea 
treatises,  and  tracts  may  be  bought  and  enter  Chinese  househulda 
and  be  laid  on  the  shelf  without  exciting  the  least  atteutioi! 
on  the  part  of  the  women.  But  let  a  picture  book  enter  tL. 
family,  the  whole  household  at  once  gathers  around  it— eapecialll 
one  of  our  beautifully  chromo-illustrated  books.  The  cliildrei 
cry  out  about  itj  the  women  ask,  'MVhat  is  this?"  and  '*  Whs 
Tbtinau«ac«of  is  tliat?'*    They  compel   their  sons  and   hnsLands 

piohiMbooki,    read   the  explanatory   story   to    them ;    and   so   thea 
heathen  lads  become,  for  the  time  being,  exponents  of  Diving  trat" 
The  chromo-illustrated  book  becomes  a/amil*/  booL      Thus,  by  or 
instrumentality,   we    can,   with   God's    blessing,   reach    both    the' 
men  and  women  of  China.     We  may,  or  may  not,  utilise  it ;  but  the 
means  are  there,  prepared  to  our  hand  in  a  gracious  Providence, 

I  know  well  what  is  being  done  for  the  women  of  this  land : 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  increased  opening  and  facilities  for  vird 
frmaii tjgtnvj ^oce  teaching;    and  I  rejoice  that  so   many   Christian 

iaftdequata.  ladics  are  devoting  their  lives  to  this  work;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  know  that  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  imagine 
that  we  can  ever  supply  female  agency  ibr  the  millions  of  women 
of  China.  Some  time  ago  I  made  a  calculation,  which  showed, 
that  if  all  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  between  the  years  of 
eighteen  and  fifty,  in  Edinburgh,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  Dundee,  Perth, 
and  Aberdeen,  were  to  pack  up,  remove  to  China,  and  distribute 
themselves  over  the  land,  each  one  would  have,  I  forget, — as  I 
have  not  the  data  beside  me, — how  many  thousands  to  teach. 
But  the  number  was  very  large,  showing,  conclusively,  the  need 
of  some   other    means    for    reaching    the    women    and    childiea 
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of  China  and  India.  Beaatiful  chromo-illnstrated  hooks  have 
been  proposed ;  such  books  have  been  tried  ;  and  such  books 
have  been  fonnd  emiaently  siiccesafuh  If  there  be  any  other, 
or  better,  or  more  practical  plan,  let  it  be  piopoaed ;  but  if  not 
let  the  women  of  Christendom  see  that  this  method  be  widely 
adopted.  It  is  a  plan  eminently  within  our  reach.  Suppose  a 
few  years  ago,  onr  Lord  had  appeared  in  the  clouds,  with  great 
glory,  how  very  few  of  the  women  would  have  recoo^nised  His 
appearing  I  It  would  have  been  a  prodigy  to  them,  nothing  more. 
We  cannot  change  society  ;  bat  let  it  be  onra  to  distribute  far 
and  near,  among  these  millions  of  sccladcd  women,  by  sale  or 
gift,  such  books  as  will  tell  of  oar  Blessed  Saviour,  so  that 
when  He  appears,  multitudes  of  them  shall  be  among  those  who 
fihall  bow  their  knees,  and  confess  that  He  is  Lord  of  all  I 

We  have  seen  (Ij  that  Providence  has  prepared  an  instrument 
by  which  we  can  reach,  in  a  wonderfully  true  sense,  the  entire 
Chinese  race  ;  and  (2)  that  Providence  has  also  provided  ProTid^Bti^ 
a  method — a  perfect  net-work  of  systems  of  inter-  pwi^o"- 
communication — by  which  this  instrument  can  be  used.  The 
question  now  arises,  Are  they  amenable  to  this  instrumentality  ? 
Are  they  willing  to  receive  our  books? 

3,  This  brings  me  to  the  last  part  of  my  subject,  and  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  this  point. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  her  long  history,  China  has  been 
distinguished,  from  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  her 
predilection  for  literature,  and  the  high  honour  she  has  liem*? hono« 
always  set  upon  it.  The  hero  of  the  Chinese  has  not  i^cwn*. 
been  the  warrior,  nor  even  the  statesman,  but  the  scholar.  And  the 
arena  of  glory  has  not  been  the  public  games,  nor  the  tournament, 
nor  the  battle-field,  but  the  examination  hall.  They  are  the  same 
stilL  Their  schools  are  as  numerous  as  ever ;  their  students  as 
earnest  in  their  studies  ;  their  public  examinations  as  largely  attended; 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  literature  as  widespread  and  as  powerful 
as  ever  it  was.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  not  only  a  larger 
proportion  of  readers,  beyond  all  comparison,  than  any  other 
non-Christian  country,  but  a  higher  respect  for  scholarly  men, 
and  a  higher  esteem  for  books,  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

And  this  respect  is  now  being  extended  to  foreign  books,  Thirty 
years  ago  they  would  hardly  believe  we  had  any  books  at  all : 
admitting  we  were  bold  aud  fierce  as  tigers,  with  8omerhdr«ip«tfa» 
knowledge  of  mechaoics,  but  as  destitute  of  literary  t«ni^btmk», 
tastes  as  the  savages  in  their  Eastern  seas.  By-and-by  they  found 
those  fancifully-encased  articles  on  our  shelves  were  really  books; 
that  we  could  really  read  them  ;  that  we  knew  much  they  did  not 
know  ;  and,  last  of  all,  that  we  make  books,  which  even  they  could 
read  and  profit  by.  This  sentiment  has  grown  wonderfully,  and 
grows  stilL 

The  Government  led  the  way,  and  to  their  infinite  credit  leads 
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still.  When  first  addressed,  tlieir  immediate  act  was  a  college 
Pekin^  and  the  eDgagemeat  of  highly  educated  foreigners  to  conduc 
it.  Immediately  afterwards  they,  at  several  of  the  ports,  engage 
foreigners,  some  to  translate  books,  and  others  to  keep  their  eye 
upon  the  periodicals  and  whatever  issued  from  the  press,  and  trans 
The  Government^ *^^^  evcry  article  bearing  upon  China,  which  translatioi; 
mdWMtem  were  printed  in  a  newspaper,  issued  every  fifth  day,  be 

MiencB.  circulated  among  officials  only.  Since  then  they  hav 
been  advancing  in  this  direction  step  by  step.  Two  years  ago  the 
instituted  five  colleges  at  Tien-tsin  for  teaching  respectively — (l] 
engineering;  (2)  military  tactics;  (3)^aval  science;  (4)  elc 
tricity  ;  and  (5)  medicine ;  and  they  are  at  present  also  ouildii 
a  large  and  conimodions  seminary  to  provide  for  three  hundr 
studeuta,  who  are  to  learn  the  elements  of  English  and  of  scienc 
preparatory  to  entering  these  colleges. 

The  Government  of  Canton  is  also  erecting  a  similar  institutioii 
for  the  higher  classes  of  China.     Bat  last  year  they  took  by  far 
most  marked  dejtarture  from  tlieir  old  ways,  and  one  which 
nltimately  revolutiooise  the  entire  empire.     I  refer  to  the  decre 
ThtCuton    issued  last  spring   in   the  Fehin    Gazette^   the   officia 
OowBaent  organ   which   is  read  everywhere,  adding   questions 

^'"'^^'^    foreign  science  ami  knowledge  to  the  examination  paper 
[wutch  are  set  before  all  the  students  who  assemble  triennially, 
tlieir  provincial  and  metropolitan  examinations;  and  not  only 
but   encouraging   the   pursuit  of  sciences,  by   decreeing  honor 
and  emoluments  to  the  successful  candidates,  and  crowning  th^ 
whole  by  the  promise  of  an  appointment  to  foreign  countries,  on 
mission  of  investigation,  with  a  ealaiy — very  large  for  a  Chinamc 
— with  a  secretary  to  help,  and  travelling  expenses  all  paid.     The 
have  already   redeemed   their  promises   so   far  by  selecting 
appointing  some,  who  have  already  set  oat  on  their  commissioi 
and  they  have  shown  their  good  sense  as  well  as  confidence  in  tt 
President  of  the  Pekin  College— the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  an  old 
much-esteemeil  friend  of  my  own — by  appoioting  him  as  the  i 
examiner  in  the  case  of  the  competing  candidates.    Tlie  effect 
this   decree   will   be  most   powerfid   and  far-reaching.     A  friei 
remarked  at  the  time,  "  This  will  set  some  wheels  agoing.** 
wheels  agoiog  I     Yes  ;  it  will  touch  the  aspirations  of  every  brighl 
youth,  and  every  ambitious  student,  in  every  hamlet,  in  every  ] 
vince  and  dependency  of  China.     The  immediate  consequence 
be  a  demand  for  scientific  primers  and  text-books  in  Chinese, 
an  ever-growing  demand  for  foreign  knowledge  of  all  kinds. 

We  admire  Japan,  but  China  has  now  started  on  the  same 
and  will  advance  with  perhaps  more  cautious,  but  equally  satis 
factory  steps.     She  cannot  go  back.     She  must  move  on  as  best  si 

ohiiiAi*     tan ;  she  feels  this,  and  her  best  officials  welcome  '. 

tmtkii^t.    from  all  directions.     But  this  "  awaking,"  as  it  has 
called  by  one  of  her  most  illostrioos  3ons,  is  not  confined  to 
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officials  ;  it  is  extendi og  among  every  class  of  the  population. 
Emphatically,  China  is  awakinf/.  Every  mail  from  the  West  in- 
creases the  awaking ;  every  steamer  that  enters  the  inland  waters 
widens  the  awaking  ;  every  Missionary  who  traverses  the  provinces 
intensifies  the  awaking  ;  every  courier  who  speeds  hia  way  into  the 
inland  cities  adds  to  the  awaking  ;  every  foreign  traveller  heightens 
the  awaking  ;  ever)'  additional  mile  of  telegraphic  wire  extends  the 
awaking  ;  every  native  newspaper  morning  by  morning  feeds  the 
awaking  ;  while  every  book  and  pamphlet  distributed  far  and  near 
strengthens  the  awaking.  The  whole  country,  less  or  more,  is  aroused. 
The  schoolboys,  especially  in  large  centres,  are  alive  with  curiosity. 
Her  best  youth  are  all  ear  and  eye  when  they  get  the  chance  of 
meeting  us  ;  her  picked  students  are  atl  pondering  these  matters. 
\VTiat  next  ?  they  say ;  and  the  awaking  will  yet  deepen  and  widen 
as  months  and  years  pass  on. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  this  awaking  is  only  for  increased 
wealth,  and  carnal  desires  for  foreign  pleasures  and  luxuries.  They 
would  not  be  human  unless  these  entered  into  their  calculations. 
But  it  is  a  libel  on  Cliina  to  say  that  that  carnalityDirMtionofBew 
explains  everything.  The  Chinese  have  always  set  the  "o^enienu 
intellectual  above  the  material,  and  the  moral  above  alK  They 
deplore  the  advancement  of  foreign  vice,  and  are  at  their  wits'  end 
to  stop  it.  They  distinguish  hetween  foreigners  and  foreigners. 
They  appreciate  the  labours  and  works  of  the  Missionaries ;  they 
receive  oor  books,  and  the  more  we  can  help  them  on  their  way  the 
higher  will  be  our  influence.  They  feel  their  need  of  new  knowledge, 
new  metho<l8,  and  new  guidance,  Tlie  higher  their  mental  capacity 
the  more  they  see  their  need,  and  many  of  their  leading  men  now 
feel  distinctly  that  new  knowledge  ia  a  matter  of  lile  and  death  to 
them  as  a  nation. 

Bat  they  make  a  great  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  the  know- 
ledge requisite :  they  trust  in  science.  Science  alone  is  Tii«TbeUw« 
allowed  in  their  schools  and  colleges  ;  science  alone  is  u>«i«Mfc 
permitted  in  their  translations,  and  they  hope^  through  science,  to 
renovate  and  strengthen  their  nation.  In  this,  we  all  know,  they 
make  a  grand  mistake.  Suppose  a  youth  to  study  only  science  pure 
and  simple,  as  geology,  or  botany,  or  any  other,  what  better  is  he 
morally  after  having  mastered  the  science  ?  The  truth  is^  in  China 
he  is  a  less  promising  man  than  he  was  before.  For  the  teaching 
supplied  in  these  colleges  cuts  at  the  root  of  their  old  faiths,  and 
supplies  nothing  better.  They  go  in  with  their  old  traditions  and 
sanctions  of  duty  ;  they  come  out  without  any  fear  of  either  God  or 
demon,  ancestor  or  sage.  The  truth  is,  that  unless  they  take  care, 
science  will  be  the  solvent  of  their  ancient  and  great  nation.  K  any- 
thing will  do  it,  sham  science  divorced  from  its  Author  will  be  the 
■  ruin  of  their  couutry.  Science  as  taught  in  their  schools  destroys  a 
I  personal  God,  a  soul,  a  hereafter,  leads  to  the  deuinl  of  many  moral 
I      and  social  duties  which  they  prize,  and  undermines  the  very  basis 
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OB  whicli  their  goTernment  Btands.    Eeli^ion  in  conjunction  wii 
science— for  trae  science  is  only  one  form  of  religion — €an  save  them. 
The  elevation  and  ealvation  of  China  in  reality  thua  rests  with  the 
ChtiTch  of  God. 

Above  everything  else,  the  Chinese  need  the  conscience  to  be 

aronsed,  from  the  meanest  to  the  highest,  and  sympathy  awakened 

j^^^jj^^^j between  man  and  man.     These  are  the  wants  of  China, 

■ad hop*  for  and  until  they  are  eupplied  there  can  be  no  true  etrength 

*^''^°**      or  elevation.     The  nation  will  break  up  without  them. 
Witness  the  spread  of  iniquity  from  their  coramercial  centres. 

I  repeat,  the  salvation  of  China— *even  in  a  worldly  sense — as 
a  kingdom  depends  on  their  reception  of  Christianity,     Here  then 
is  our  opportunity,  and  here  is  our  duty  :  a  nation  prepared  to  our 
hand  ;  one  written  langaage  reaching  everywhere ;  means  of  convey- 
ing our  books  to  all  quarters ;  a  nation  aroused  and  ready  to  look^ 
into  whatever  we  present  to  them.     What  a  preparation  !     How^ 
shall  we  meet  the  present  crisis  ?     By  larger  supplies  of  Mission-  - 
aries  ?     By  all  means  j  for  there  is  nothing  like  the  iiuman  voice  ^ 
and  human  sympathy.     But  as  we  have  shown  before,  the  resources 
of  the  whole  Church  would  be  inadequate  thus  to  meet  the  wants  o; 
China. 

The  truth  is  that  we  cannot  toiick  China  as  a  whole,  but  by  the  -^■=g 

press.    But  with  hooka,  and  especially  by  well-conducted  periodicals,  .^  ij 

fw-nuiiiiiic  ^®  could,  through  God's  blessing,  influence  the  whole  ^^ 

b«a«nM  of  population.    China  is  almost,  if  not  fully  as  prepared  for -^b^ 

^'*™'^*'*'   the  apprehension  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  Europe  -^^ 

was  fifty  years  ago,  wonderful  though  it  seems.    We  may  therefore  ^^2* 

reasonably  hope  that  by  judicious  selection  of  subjects,  careful  pre-    — ^ 

paration,  striking  and  suitable  illustrations,  and  wise  measures  for    ^Mi 

circulation,  we  may  as  thoroughly  permeate  the  Empire,  and  as    a^ 

effectually  change  the  opinions  and  action  of  China  as  haa  been    ^^ 

done  during  the  past  half-century  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  America.     — ^ 

Periodicale  now  rule  the  world  ;  and  it  is  a  sad  reflection  on  the    -^ 

Church  of  God  that  in  such  a  literary  country  as  China,  so  adapted    — ^ 

for  such  work,  we  have  no  Christian  periodical  worthy  of  the  name.      — 

The  Earl  of  Horthbrook  (President,  Christian  Vernacular  Education  ^^ 
Society  for  India) :  I  know  how  valuable  your  time  is,  and  I 
shall  "take  it  up  but  for  a  very  few  minutes.  The  wide  scope  of 
the  Paper  we  have  just  beaid,  shows  the  work  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  Christian  literature,  but  my  observations  will  refer 
only  to  that  country  of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  namely, 
India  j  and  they  shall  be  quite  practical.  The  subjects  for  our 
meeting  to-day  are  put  down  on  this  Paper.  We  have  none  of 
us,  here  present,  any  doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Missionaries  and 
imemunt  Missionary  Societies,  are  bound  to  do  all  they  can  for 
waderi in  India. the  pTOmottou  of  Christian  literature.  In  India,  I 
believe,  about  a  million  of  natives  of  that  country,  able  to  read,  are 
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turned  ont  of  the  different  schools  and  colleges  year  by  year,  B*''foro 
long  the  mass  of  the  people  of  India  will  he  able  to  use  books,  miiuy 
of  them  books  written  in  English,  bnt  most  of  them  written  in  the 
different  vernacnlara  of  the  different  parts  of  India. 

There  is  to  be  another  meeting,  in  respect  to  litemtare,  on 
Monday  next,  at  which  meeting  a  Paper  is  to  be  read  by  Dr.  Murdoch, 
whose  name  is  well  known  to  many  present  as  being,  Dr.Mardwh'i 
perhaps,  the  most  indefatigable  worker,  in  regard  to  iturmrj  wviet*. 
Christian  literature  for  India,  that  we  have  yet  seen.  Now  that 
Paper  is  really  addressed,  and  professes  to  be  addressed,  to  the 
first  three  heads  of  tiie  subjects  before  us  to-day.  As  I  myself 
slinll  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  on  Monday,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  ^ew  words  as  a  sappleinent  to  Dr.  Murdoch^s  Paper 
which  you  will  hear  on  Monday  next,  because  Dr.  Murdoch  has  made 
a  very  great  omission  in  the  Paper  which  will  be  read  on  Monday — 
a  very  natural  one  to  every  one  who  knows  what  sort  of  a  man 
Dr.  Murdoch  is ;  but  still  it  is  an  omission  which  ought  to  be 
supplied.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  has  a  better  right  to  supply 
that  than  I  myself,  because  I  happen  to  have  filled,  for  a  short 
time,  in  succession  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  position  of  President 
of  the  Society  with  which  Dr.  Murdoch  is  connectei  What  I 
refer  to  is  the  omission  of  Dr.  Murdoch's  own  services,  and  of 
the  work  which  he  has  done  in  this  matter.  I,  therefore,  have 
prepared,  and  shall  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  a  note, 
showing  what  the  publications  of  the  Christian  Vernacular 
Education  Society  have  been,— and  when  I  say  the  publications  of 
the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood, — practically  they  are  Dr.  Murdoch's  publications. 
The  Society  has  neen  able  to  devote  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
funds  to  this  work.  The  funds  have  been  provided  mainly  by 
Dr.  Murdoch  himself,  and  the  work  has  been  done  by  him. 

Let  ufl  look  at  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  nature  of  the  work 
in  the  first  pl.ice,  has  been  tho  preparation  of'  a  mast  e:xcellent  eeriea 
of  books,  wi'itten  in  the-  dillorent  languages  of  India,  Now,  I 
think,  nothing  can  be  more  important  tiion  tho  provision  for 
India,  of  good  school  books,  to  be  taught  in  the  ditieient  Mission 
schools,  not  coufiued  to  on©  paitictdar  deuomination  oi  Protestant 
Christiana,  but  applicable  to  all  fichools;  and  I  have  receivtxl,  myself, 
testimony  as  to  their  value  from  Missionaries  in  different  parts  of  India. 
Tho  last  that  I  had  was  one  from  Scitide,  and  Qiiother  from  Ceylon, 
two  Misaionariea  I  happened  to  seo  in  the  course  of  last  winter.  They 
■Old  they  did  not  know  how  they  could  have  got  on  in  their  schools  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  publications  of  Dr.  Murdoch,  in  respect  to  the 
fichool  books. 

Probably  some  of  you  have  noticed,  lately,  a  resolution,  passed   by 
the  Government  of  India,  I  think  on  the  last  day  of    lai»t  j^^  oo«raiBent 
year,  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  training  of  natives  educated      wdmor^i 
in  India,  pointing  out  how,  when  youths  leave  school,  they,       tr*in»f. 
at  any  rate  in  some  instances,  leave  it  without  that  moral  and  religioq 
VOL.  U.  18 
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fcraming  which  is  so  desirable ;  and  the  provision  of  good  books  in  8di< 
must  iiave  a  most  important  effect  upon  the  moral  training  of 
who  go  to  those  schoolE.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  aifterw^ 
but  that,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  show  what  has  been  done  in 
to  school  books. 

There  is  another  most  important  subject,  and  one  which  is  _ 
In  importance  day  by  day,  and  that  is,  the  provision  for  these  young  m& 
Liienitur*     when   they  leave  school  in  India,  of  some  literature,  part 
forthoM     it  directed  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  Protestant  Evangeiii 

Uaving  MiwoL  Christianity,  but  also  pood  healthy  Christian  literature, 
feed  the  desire  which  they  must  have  for  knowledge  after  they 
school.  Now,  as  respects  this  part  of  the  Paper,  only  a  beginning 
been  made.  It  is,  perhaps^  the  greatest  deficiency  at  the  present  time, 
eo  far  as  I  know,  in  respect  to  Mission  work  in  India.  Dr.  Mut-dodi 
has  taken  this  up  with  zeal.  In  the  last  year,  1887,  h©  has  written 
either  himself,  or  with  the  assistance  of  others,  a  number  of  boob 
of  the  very  dass  to  which  I  have  alluded.  There  is  a  book  upon  **  Popolsr 
Hinduism,"  of  which  three  thousand  copies  have  been  printed;  there  is  a 
book  upon  "  Caste,"  and  short  papers  upon  "  Caste,"  and  **  Popular  Hindn- 
ism,"  also ;  there  is  a  book  on  "  The  gods  of  the  nations,"  showing  the  difTereot 
Eystems  of  idolatry  all  over  the  world ;  there  are  "  Stories  from  Early 
Christianity;"  "Stories  from  Early  British  India;"  a  "Life  of  the 
Queen-BmpresB  and  Her  Family,  suitable  for  the  Jubilee  Year;"  and 
besides  that,  those  being  all  of  them  books  with  a  direct  Cliristinu 
Missionary  object,  tJiore  are  books  upon  travel  by  land,  sea,  and  air; 
books  respecting  sanitary  matters ;  there  is  Foster's  "  Essays  upon  Decision 
of  Character,  and  Moral  Courage,"  which  has  been  re-published ;  ami 
Dr.  Murdoch  is  now,  at  this  moment,  engaged  in  republishing  Sir 
William  Hunter's  intei^sting  and  important  lecture,  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  the  other  day.  Now  this  will  sliow  you  what  one  man 
can  do  who  takes  up  this  most  important  branch  of  Missionary  effort,  aniJ 
it  Bhoukl  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  direction. 

I  hope  and  beh'eve  that  these  meetings  which  we  are  having  at  this 
great  Conference^in  which  I  in  common  with,  I  believe,  the  great  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England — are  delighted  to  see  all 
Protestant  Evangelical  Christiana  meet  together  to  co-operate  in  the  sami 
work,  and  I  hope  that  some  practical  end  will  be  attained  by  these  meetingSi 
For  that  purpose  I  will  conclude  what  I  say  to-day  by  making  on« 
or  two  short  suggestions.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  sure  that  there  it' 
ThB  iffldiMi  prMt  ^^'^^   information   connected   with    the    Indian  press  whici' 

md  pernicioui  it  is  very  desirable  to  put  together  in  a  really  ta.ngible  and' 
uterature.  useful  form.  I  hav©  been  informed,  and  I  am  afraid  it 
is  the  case,  that  at  this  present  moment  at  the  dillerent  railway  stations 
in  India  the  contractor  for  the  supply  of  books  has  at  the  same  time 
certainly — whether  it  now  continue.^  I  know  not^("Ffi*.") — has  supplied 
literature  of  a  most  degiading  and  disgusting  nature,  that  is  to  say," 
translations  made  from  the  very  worst  of  the  most  modern  French  novels. 
I  should  be  very  glad  if  those  Mif^sionaries  and  others  who  ai*e  assembled  at 
these  meetings  of  yours  would  be  kind  enough  to  supply  me  with  any  authen- 
tic information  which  may  be  in  their  possession  upon  this  matter,  because 
i^  is  one,  I  think,  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  to  which  the  attention  of 
thoae  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  India  should  at  once  be  directed^ 
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•ad  withonfc  absolute  authentic  information  on  matters  of  detail,  it  is 
unpoflBible  to  take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

The  practical  suggestion  that  I  have  to  make  is  that,  if  possible,  some 

Qommittee  shoold  be  formed,  after  the  meetings  are  over  and  the  Conference 

k  concluded,  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  who  may  meet  together 

tod  see  how  far  the  work  can  be  promoted,  what  the  wise  way  of 

promoting  it  is,  and  how  far  it  is  desirable  or  undesirable  to  divide   iSHSSi 

H  smong  the  difierent  Societies.     Now  we  have  here  in  England, 

enUinly,  three  important  Societies  connected  with  the  work;  there  is  the 

BeUgioss  Tract  Society,  the  Christian  Yemacolar  Education  Society,  and 

the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.     If  those  three 

Societies  were  represented  together,  and  could  meet  together,  they  would 

be  sble,  I  think,  to  come  to  some  practical  conclusions,  which  would  be 

followed,  I  am  sure,  by  a  very  great  extension  of  this  work;  because  I  am 

satisfied  that  it  is  only  because  the  public  in  England  are  not  aware  of  the 

Importance  of  this  work,  and  the  best  way  in  which  it  can  be  carried  out* 

tbit  the  support — which  we,  for  example,  have  received — ^is  so  very  small* 

X  think  there  are  also  ways  in  which  the  different  Missionary  Societies 

xiuy  assist  in  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  great  move 

1x1  tiie  direction  of  increasing  not  only  purely  Missionary  work,  but  the 

X^ieparation  of  books  for  the  diffusion  of  sound  Christian  knowledge  in  a 

I^opolar  form  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  educated  young  men 

4^  the  dominions  of  the  Queen-Empress  of  India. 

Kr.  E.  A.  Macfle:   Such  a  Society  as  the  Indian  Yeraacnlar 
^lesenres  the  highest  favour.     Still  there  ought  to  be,  somehow, 
^Bqniry  how  its  funds  can  best  be  augmented ;  whether   Tt,»r^„ 
Xt8  books,  etc.,  are  in  all  respects  the  best  selected,  the   VenMoiar 
^ost  likely  to  be  useful ;  wnether  they  could  not  be     ■<**^' 
^creased  in  number  and  variety  ;  whether  it  has  a  sufficient  number 
^f  wisely  and  efficiently  adiniuistered  agencies  and  depots  ;  whether 
^ese    could   not,  and  should  not^  be   available  for  other  sound, 
English  and  other,  non-vernacular  literature  ;  whether  more  of  a 
Xusiness  character  might  not  be  imparted  to  that  Society. 

It  follows  that  earnest  searching  of  heart  should  have  been  turned 
to  the  supply  of  vernacular  literature  to  all  the  heathen  nations — 
to  other  than  Indian  peoples — aye,  to  all  nations. 

In  favour  of  gratuitous  distribution  I  do  not  plead.  But  I  do 
plead  in  favour  of  cheapness,  and  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
following  directions  :  contentment  with  moderate  profits,  obmpnM» 
whether  sales  be  made  by  **  the  trade,''  by  colporteur,  and  iadutribotioa. 
other  itinerant  vendors,  or  at  depdts,  and  by  diminishing  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  large  stocks,  through  receiving  payment,  in  advance, 
for  books  ordered  to  be  procured.  Persons  familiar  with  the  trade 
will  see  the  force  of  this  *  article  "  of  hope.  Commercial  arrange- 
ments as  to  purchase,  and  return  of  surplus  copies,  minimising  the 
banetnl,  and  certainly  not  philanthropic  ascendency  of  abused  copy- 
right law  monopolies,  which  has  hitherto  received  too  little  notice 
amon^  Christian  authors.  Mention  of  copyright — that  is,  the 
artificial   limitation  of  the   natural    right  of  the  beneyolent  to 
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reprcMince  and  mnltiply  and  circulate,  widely  and  cheaply,  religi 
publications,  for  of  such  ouly  do  we  take  cogmsance — leads  to 
inndamental  question  »vf  tlie  conipoaitioa  of  suitable  books.  1 
topic,  however,  is  too  large  to  be  dealt  with  now. 

I  conclode  with  a  very  practical  suggestion.  Shonld  not  tl 
be  a  Church  Service  Book  prepared  for  converts  and  the  mod 
Apnwtio*!  diaspora^  Christians  of  various  nationalities,  few 
■nfffeitioo.  Dumber  they  may  be,  and  unable  to  maintaia  a  set! 
pastor  to  reside  among  them,  bat  who,  two  or  three  gathered  toget 
towards  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  w^ould  in  a  brotherly'  st 
meet  to  pray  together  and  read  the  Scriptures  together  on  the  1 
day  of  the  week,  if  they  were  encouraged  to  do  so,  and  especial! 
they  had  assistance  of  the  kind,  for  which  I  respectfully  but  urgei 
pleach  The  Church  of  England  has  jirayers  for  use  at  sea.  ' 
Church  of  Scotland  has  a  course  of  prayers  for  use  by  oar  couqI 
men  in  India  and  by  colonists.  These  are  prood  examples.  1 1 
almost  say,  What  more  do  brethren  need  ?  But  as  to  the  latter  b 
it  may  well  be  asked,  Is  the  work  easily  had — made  readily  acc< 
able  in  the  proper  i>laces — and  in  their  vernaculars, — by  all 
persons  for  whom  it  ia  intended,  and  others  by  whom  it  could 
employed,  and  by  whom — not  least  by  the  daily  enlarging  nmu 
of  converts,  whom  Missionariea  hail  for  their  crown  of  reward, 
cannot  bring  and  keep  under  their  personal  ministrations?  A 
further,  has  the  time  not  come  for  the  joint  preparation  of  one,  0| 
it  two.  such  manuals,  directories,  or  helps^  through  mutual  amu 
ment  betweeb  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ?  ^3 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Hfeniy  Horris  (Hon.  Sec.,  Christiati  Vornactilar  Education  Soo 
for  India)  t  I  bc>lieve  that  it  is  th©  boundon  duty  of  every  Mi«doi 
Society  to  help  in  this  matter,  not  only  in  India,  but  in  every  Mis 
field  throughout  the  world.  My  remarks  here  refer,  however,  to  Ii 
only.  The  extension  of  education  among  the  people,  and  the  imp 
which  i&  thereby  given  to  reading,  imperatively  demand  the  attentiod 
every  committee,  or  council,  or  board  of  directors  oonceiTied  in  Mia 
work.  An  opportunity  for  doing  gcod  has  been  given  them,  wi 
they  never  anticipated.  The  prepnration  of  Cliristian  literature  in 
Duty«f  langxiage  of  the  people  among  whom  they  are  labouring  8h< 
MiMionary  bo  uo  mere  hy-work.  It  has  been  too  long  left  to  haphaz; 
doci«UBa.  j^^  ought  to  lj»e  done  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  complet 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  great  work  entru.st>eii  to  lliiir  t'linrge.  F 
convinced  of  its  vital  importance,  they  ought  to  throw  their  whole  h 
and  Koul  into  it,  and  see  that  it  is  done,  as  their  Lord  and  Master  w< 
have  it  done,  thoroughly  and  wolL  To  this  end  organisation  is  requi 
System  and  harmonious  action  are  necessary.  Intercommtmicatiou  betw 
the  ditVei-ent  ♦SoLieties  is  wanted.  In  fjict,  in  no  branch  of  Mission  wor 
carefid  system  more  needed.  Tlio  following  suggestions  to  tliia  end 
humbly  offered,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  great  Missionary  Societiea  will  < 
Rder  th&m ;  and,  modifying  them  as  they  please,  take  action  upon  tl 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  in  India,  who  urgently  reqjuire  good  and 
wholesome  books  to  read, 

(a)  In  the  first  place  there  ought  to  be  in  every  Miwiooary  Society  4 
separate  department  for  the  preparation  of  good  vernacular  Uteraturc.  It 
sfaoold  have  a  department  to  itself,  just  as  much  as  the  evangelistic  or  the  edu- 
cational departments.  To  provtjnt  the  matter  becomin|f  a  dead  letter,  it  should 
be  seen  that  this  department  Bhould  uot  bo  merely  nominal,  or  sink 
into  doll  routine,  {b)  To  prevent  this,  Bub-committees  should  bo  of  turlcMtioiii 
appointed,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  These  ahould  be  in  constant 
communication  with  literary  men,  whether  European  or  native,  corresponding 
with  them,  and  keeping  them  up  to  the  mark,  (c)  Special  men  sliould  l)e  set 
apart  for  this  special  work.  It  cannot  be  ejcpected  that  good  literary  efforts 
should  be  produced  by  overworked  and  overpressed  men.  The  sweetest  drops 
have  been  exuded  from  tho  busieat  workers.  But  a  constant  supply  of  good 
hterature  is  required  for  the  growing  Christian  Church,  and  this  cannot  be 
Bopplied  except  by  specially  selected  meu  giviug  their  whole  time  to  it.  One 
European  Missionary  in  each  hnguifitic  area  should  thus  be  set  apart,  and  he 
ibonld  be  in  communication  with  natite  helpore,  who  should  work  with  and 
oader  liim.  (d)  There  HhouM  be  intercommunicatiou  between  the  Societies  aa 
to  this  point.  («)  These  literary  Miasionaries  and  agents  should  all  bo  in  the 
pay  of  the  Societies  to  which  they  belong,  and  aa  much  under  their  control  aa 
aajr  other  agents.  (/)  The  production  of  literary  works  should  belong  to  tho 
Hianonary  Societies,  who  should  hand  them  over,  when  prepared,  to  the  various 
lilenuy  Societiea  for  printing  and  publication,  {g)  To  eacii  of  these  Sociufcies 
grants  ahould  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  By  the  adoption  of  some 
sticb  scheme  as  the  above,  overlappiing  and  conf  uaion  would  be  avoided. 

"Wherever  the  native  Churchea  laave  attained  anything  hke  a  separate  organ!- 
■ation  or  self-government,  the  importance  of  this  subject  should  be  prensed  upon 
them.  They  must  be  shown  that  what  is  really  required  is  not  so  much  transla* 
tiona,  good  and  useful  and  necessary  as  these  may  be  in  their  profwr  place,  hut 
original  works,  written  in  a  bright,  clear,  simple,  idiomatic  style.  The  end 
^rbich  all  deairo  is  a  Christian  literature,  thoroughly  Oriental  and  thoroughly 
Xndian — such  as  shall  appeal  to  tho  heart  and  bosom  of  every  Indian  believer,— 
&nd  appeals  for  Christ,  which  shall  go  home  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  havo 
Z)ot  yet  been  converted  to  His  blessed  faith.  May  the  great  Missionary  Societiea 
take  advantage  of  the  present  favourable  crisis  in  Indian  educational  affairs, 
&nd  do  more  to  use  the  press  in  India  thoroughly  and  effectively. 


I 
I 
I 
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Mrs.  Mary   C.   Nind    (Woman's  Foreign   Missionary  Society  of   tho 
^Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.):  I  want  to  say  a  little  about  our 
literature  in  India,  not  that  I  am  a  Missionoiy,  but  a-s  I  am  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our  Church,  I  want 
3'ou   to  know  that  we  are  doing  something  for  the  women  of  India.     And 
t^hat  you  may  know  the  means  by  which  tliifi  work  has  boen 
organised,  you  will  permit  me  just  to  touch  upon  the  litenitui-e    yj^s^,^, 
of  our  owrr  land.     Tlio  organ  of  our  Society  is  the  Heathen 
Women's  Friend,  which  has- a  circulation  of  20,293;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
clelightfol  things  which  will  be  encouraging  to  you  women  especially,  that 
this  paper,  containing  twenty-four  pages,  with  a  subscription  of  only  fifty 
ceDt&  a  year,  edited  by  a  woman,  ^Irs.  W.  H.  Warren,  of  Boston,  baa  heea 
eelf-supporting  from  tho  very  fiist  month. 

It  has  been  so  admirably  managed  that  apart  from  meeting  its  own  expenses 
it  has  become  a  source  of  revenue  for  carrying  on  other  Christian  schemes,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  From  this  paper  came  the  Zenana  paper,  and  as  tho 
Methodist  women  of  America  have  the  great  joy  of  being  pioneers  in  Missionary 
work,   we  dehght  to  praise   the   Lord  that  out  of  the  surplus  funds  of  our 
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Heathen  Women's  Friend,  we  haTe  iaaaed  the  first  paper  for  Indian  wo 

that  was  ever  publislied  for  them.  This  is  also  edited  by  a  woman,  Mrs.  Black 
man  waa  our  first  editor,  and  now  it  ia  Mrs.  B.  H.  Bradley,  aaaigted  by  nativ! 
women.  It  ia  publisbed  in  Urdu,  Hindu,  Marathi,  and  Bengali.  It  hasj 
circulation  of  several  tbonsanda.  The  way  we  raised  the  mod| 
AZ«BAiu  ffjj.  tyg  papej.^  after  wo  started  it  from  the  surplug  fund  of  tiM 
aewipapep.  j^^,-^^^  ^^^  ^{^jg  y^^  raised  a  fand  of  20,000  dollars,  one  lad] 
saying,  in  Boston, "  If  you  will  raise  20,000  dollars,  I  will  give  you  the  Usi 
5,000."  That  money  has  now  been  raised,  and  the  money  has  been  invested  ai 
interest  varying  from  6  to  8  perceut.  The  capital  is  to  stop  there  through  time 
immemorial,  until  the  millennium  comes.  Now  this  paper  ia  a  wonderfnl  help 
to  our  Zenana  women.  It  goes  into  the  Zenanas,  into  the  homes  of  high-caste 
women,  and  is  a  wonderful  blessing.  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got  copies  in  the 
fonr  vernaculars  bore,  but  it  would  do  you  good  to  look  at  it.  It  is  an  iUustra'  ' 
paper,  and  though  you  could  not  read  it,  it  might  please  your  eyes.  I  hope  ' 
will  pray  for  God's  bkssing  on  this  Zenana  paper. 

Bdir.  W.  J.  Wilkins  :  When  did  they  begin  that  Zenana  paper  t 

lErs.  Find:  Ip  1886. 

Mr.  Willoiui :  There  was  &  Zenana   paper  In  Calcutta,  called 
Women  of  India,  tu  Bengali  twenty  years  ago. 

Mrs.  ITmd :  Well,  sir,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Eev.  Young  J.  Allen,  B^D.  (Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  EpiiB 
copal  Church  [South],  U.S.A.j  from  China) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  an< 
gentlemen, — I  was  exceedingly  interested  in  the  reading  of  Dr.  WLlliamsonN 
Paper.  I  have  been  associated  with  him  for  nearly  thirtjj 
tTM33oni^or  y^^>  specially  in  the  production  of  a  literature  for  China.  ■ 
CMnew  aovem-have  been,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday  or  the  duy  before,  In  connOT 
^'^^  tion  with  educational  work,  engaged  directly  in  the  Governmaal 
educational  work  as  teacher  and  translator,  and  as  editor  of  the  higl 
class  of  text-books  for  the  information  and  education  of  the  Chinese  nati( 
I  have  been  working  side  by  aide  with  Dr.  Williamson  in  the  edi' 
or  theological  work,  both  for  the  Government  and  for  the  Missio: 
We  are  united  together  on  three  large  committees — one  for  the  producti 
of  reUgions  books  for  ciix-ulation  amongst  the  Christian  Churches  ;  anothei 
committee  appointed  in  1877  by  the  General  Conference  of  Missionaria 
for  the  pi'oduction  of  school  and  text-books  for  uso  in  Mission  schools,  am] 
for  U&0  in  China  schools  generally.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  on  tha( 
committee  in  the  production  of  that  class  of  books.  Wear©  also  associated 
together  in    another  large  committee  to  produce  books  for  the   genera] 

C'llic  for  the  reading  of  the  literary  clafises  and  of  the  officials.  Thi 
ka  are  to  be  composed  from  the  Christian  standptiint,  and  they  are  to 
in  the  idiomatic  Chinese.  In  all  these  departments  and  in  all  these 
mittees  we  find  a  great  demand  for  otir  books,  and  a  recent  letter  from 
Williamson  urged  me  to  make  arrangements  whereby  I  could  give  more 
my  time  to  literary  composition,  for,  tuiid  he,  in  all  the  range  of  oiu 
Missionary  operations  there  are  but  very  few  men  who  are  capable  «l 
producing  books  suitable  for  the  reading  of  the  Chinese  literary  men.  M 
I  referred  the  other  day  to  the  fact  that  there  ia  a  revolution  going  on  U 
China.  It  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  us.  It  requires  that  they  shall  be 
educated  up  to  our  moral  standards ;  it  requires  that  they  shall  accept 
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cirilisatioit,  in  order  tloat  they  may  be  admitted  Into  the  comity  of  nations,  and 
Wve  the  amenities  of  ChrLstian  intercourse.    Now,  my  dear  frienrls, 
it  ia  thrust  upon  ua  ;  as  a  fact,  the  responsibility  rests  with  ua.    We    »owi»the 
^ve  got  to  teach  them,  and  we  have  got  to  do  that  largely  through    ^'JJJJ^JJ^ 
a  broader  and  competent  literature.     Now  who  is  to  prepare  this 
literature  ?  who  is  to  teach  in  these  schools  ?    The  Missionaries  ranst  to  a  large 
extent  be  detailed  to  do  that  work,  and  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity  thrust  upon 
tba  Christian  Church  to-day  that  it  has  Japan  and  Cliina  brought  by  diplomatio 
action  to  its  feet  as  the  pupils  aud  wards  of  Christendom.     And  now  we  stand 
i-ejponsible  for  the  situation,  we  must  teach  them,  and  we  must  produce  the 
books  necessary  to  enlighten  them  more  largely  than  those  they  are  able  to  come 
ia  contact  with  in  the  technical  schools.     When  you  consider  the  fact  that  the 
literature  of  China  will  circulate  not  only  in  China  but  in  Japan,  the  Corea,  in 
Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  and  covers  an  area  of  five  hundred  millions  of  people 
— when  yoQ  think  of  that  fact,  and  that  one  Missionary  can,  as  it  werCj  diffuso 
his  Christian  thoughts  and  ideas,  not  only  through  the  eighteen  provinces  of  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  but  beyond,  to  those  countries  that  have  got  their 
literature  from  China,  what  a  wonderful  field  is  open  to  the  Chri.«ttian  Miasionai-y 
or  to  any  other  Christian  worker  ! 

I  cannot  do  better  than  bring  these  few  facts  before  yon,  and  urge  upon  you 
that  it  Ls  of  the  first  importance  that  we  devote  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
tile  literature  which  shall  embrace  the  country  in  its  schools  and  in   B>„ijrt*tU 
its  general  reading  ;   and  this  comprises  the  Bible,  all  kinds  of 
Christian  literature,  and  also  science  and  other  subjects  written  and  issued  from 
the  Christian  standpoint,  by  which  we  can  guide  the  Chinese  mind.     I  have 
translated  for  the  Chinese  Government  about  ninety  volumes  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, science,  applied  science,  and  so  on,  and  in  this  I  have  been  associated 
vvith   Dr.  Martin,  Sir.  Fryer,  and  others  who  have  given  themselves  to  this 
Work  ;  and  I  know  not  of  one  soUtary  book  issued  by  the  Chinese  Govei-oment 
that  contains  one  character  or  one  sylkblo   that  m  oppoaed  to   the  spirit  of 
Christianity. 


Mr.  Henry  E.  Cletrk  (Friends'  Foreign  llission,  Madagascar):  We  have 
tspent  so  long  on  India  and  Cliina  that  I  hardly  know  whether  we  can  spare 
Hvo  minutes  to  think  about  the  little  work  in  the  grent  Afi-ican  island 
of  Madagascar.     But  let  me  say  that  the  place  and  impoitunco 

f  the  Mission  Press  in  Madagascar  cannot  be  exaggerated.  iii"Jij2o«. 
3;  ftgree  with  every  word  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to 
India  and  China,  and  almost  all  refers  equally  well  to  Madagascar,  except 
%hat  there  the  Mi&sionaiy  Societies  have  the  printing  to  themselves ; 
nd  they  have  been  able  by  that  means  to  keep  out  of  Madagascar  thfU; 
Jjemioious  literature  of  which  we  have  heard  as  doing  so  much  harm  in 
india  and  China.      Lonpf  may  wo  be  able  to  do  so. 

I   was  rather  struck  by  the  expression   in   one  of  the  Papers  as  to 
^"whether  the  Miswionaj-y  should  leave  his  own  j)roper  work  to  go  into  this 
literary  work-     I  ask:  Is  it  not  a  proper  work  for  the  Missionary  to  attend 
"to   this  subject,  and  to  make  a  pure  literature   for  the  native  races  in 
!Madugascar1     I  do  not  naiTOW  the  work  of   the  Christian  ji^^  jii,^',^,,,^ 
Mii^ionary,  but  I  widen  it  to  its  fullest  extent  to   make  it    andiiter»ry 
include  tliis  wnrk.     Neither  do  I  agree  with  a  gentleman  who       '^"^' 
ssaid  be  thought  it  would  be  well  if  a  Missionary  were  separated  rather 
specially  for  this  Mission  work,  as  I  understand  him,  sitting  in  his  study 
and  preparing  books,  when  all  the  time  he  is  not  mixing  with  the  people. 
I  ditTi:!r  from  him,  for  I  beheve  if  you  are  to  prepare  books  projjerly  for  the 
people  among  whom  ^ou  are  working,  those  books  must  be  prepared  by 
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those  vbo  are  workmg  amotigst  the  people  andean  understaiid  their  mode* 
of  thought  and  can  eoter  Into  their  feelings ;  and  80  those  books  get  put 
into  a  language  that  the  common  people  can  understand;  and  they  are 
written  in  a  language  which  c^n  enter  into  these,  to  some  extent,  dark 
minds.  I  can  speak  from  some  experience;  for  though  I  cannot  say  I  ha?e 
written  ninety  books^  I  have  written  some  twelve  or  more  in  the  Malagasy 
langTjage;  and  I  believe  that  work  has  been  abundantly  blessed  to  the 
Malagasy  people,  and  will  be  in  years  to  come. 

Then  again  r  Should  our  Misaion  Press  be  used  for  purely  Missionary  literature, 
or  should  it  be  aaed  for,  and  supported  by  general  printing?    I  believe  it  may  be 

tegitiuiately  used  for  general  printiDg,  because  hy  that  means— 
^^''''"S     ^^'  makiDg  a  moderate  profit  upon  the  general  printing — we  CIJI 
MMflSi^ria^Li*,  reduce  the  cost  of  our  own  Mission  works  and  so  sell  them  for 

'  price.    It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  only  the  last  mail 

Madagascar  brings  us  word  from  our  committee  that  we  are  printing  fa 

Government  a  work  of  instructions  to  telegraph  clerks.  And  then  again,  we 
have  continually  circukra,  etc,,  to  print  for  traders,  and  in  this  way  our 
principles  are  sometimes  pat  to  the  test,  because  we  have  to  strike  out  idways 
the  items  referring  to  intoxicating  drinka  ;  and  also,  aa  a  representative  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  we  have  to  cross 
out  all  reference  to  warlike  implements.  Then,  with  regard  to  books  of  science 
and  history,  I  am  reminded  of  what  John  Bright  once  said.  Beferring  to 
another  member  of  the  House,  he  said,  "  The  right  honourable  gentleman  s^kes 
up  his  history  as  he  goes  along.''  That  is  j  ust  what  we  have  to  do  in  Madagascar; 
we  have  to  make  up  our  school  books  as  we  go  along  ;  and  will  you  tell  me  that 
that  is  not  a  proper  part  of  a  Missionary's  work  ?  I  believe  it  is.  School  books, 
books  of  science,  history,  and  agricultural  books — I  believe  this  is  part  and  parcel 
of  our  Missionary  work,  for  by  that  means  we  are  moulding  that  Malagasy  nation 
for  God,  lifting  it  up  for  God,  and  enabling  it  to  take  Or  proper  part  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  In  Madagascar  we  are  now  almost  independent  of 
maps  from  this  country.  We  have  taught  the  natives  to  lithograph  maps, 
and  nearly  aU  the  schools  are  supplied  with  maps  from  our  printing  press. 

I  am  very  much  surprised  at  the  point  which  has  been  raised  as  to  how  fa^ 
the  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  may  co-operate  in  tbe  formation 

Christian  literature,  as  if  it  was  rather  a  dangerous  thing ;  t 
of8«^tii*?   ^®  might  go  a  httle  way,  but  not  very  far,    I  think  we  may  _ 

as  far  as  ever  we  can,  and  not  only  that  we  may  do  it,  but  that  we 
ought  to  do  it,  and  unless  we  do  it  we  are  doing  wrongs  In  Madagascar,  the 
London  Missionary  Society  and  our  own  Society's  Press  have  an  agreement  one 
with  the  other  that  they  will  not  enter  into  competition.  And  then  again,  with 
regard  to  the  literature,  Should  it  be  paid  for?  I  agree  that,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  ought  to  teach  the  people  to  pay  for  these  books,  for,  as  a  rule,  tney  will 
vakie  them  more  if  they  buy  them. 

Eev.  J.  Kmray  Mitchell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  To  come 
back  for  a  minute  to  the  great  Lmd  of  India.    I  rejoice  in  the  testimony 
that  has  been  borne  to  what  my  friend  Dr.  Murdoch  has  done.     It  was 
iTktins      rather  implied  that  he  had  written  tbe  books  in  all  those  lan- 
«Eiipbre4     guagesi.    He  writes,  or  compiles,  in  English  ;  and  then  the  natives 
totruikte.   Jave^  I  believe,  in  every  case  translated  them  into  the  diirerent 
vernaculars.     For  example,  is  Bombay,  one  of  our  own  pupils  tianslated 
all  the  prose  that  Dr.  Murdoch  had  provided ;  while  others  of  us  did  our 
best  to  supply  the  poetry,  for  our  translator  was  not  much  of  a  poet  him- 
self.   We  have  all  heard  of  the  necessity  for  preaching;  and  we  see  to-day, 
I  think,  more  clearly  than  we  have  seen  before,  tiiat  there  is  an  equal 
l^eceaaity  for  printing.    I  api  ver^  iQUcb  delighted  t^  think  that  we  shall 
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»n  go  away  "with  a  stronger  conviction  than  over  of  the  pressing  duty  of 
going  forward  in  this  work. 

I  remember  when  the  printing  press  began  to  be  used  by  the  natives.     Up 
to  that  time  they  hod  their  sacred  books  all  in  manuscript.     But  then,  seeing 
vh&t  the  Missionaries  and  others  were  doin^,  they  began  to  put 
their  booka.  both  in  Sanscrit  and  Marathi,  into  print.     Immense     Infltumo* 
itombers  were  thrown  off,  beautifully  illustrated  ;  and  Hinduism  oa'^^JJ^. 
in  a  large  degree  reaped  the  benefit  of  the  invention  of  the  press. 
I  remember  regretting  this  exceedingly.     But  now  I  trust  all  are  awaking  to 
%t  necessity  of  using  the  press  more  and  more.    Some  always  did  it.     There 
i  literary  Missiniuiries  from  the  very  first;  and  I  may  venture  *o  say,  in 
»bay  moiit  of  the  Slisj-ionarie^,  and  myself  among  them,  felt  it  a  duty,  as  far 
we  eonld,  to  write  tracts  both  in  the  vernacular  and  in  English.     The  number 
of  readers  in  India,  as  in  China,  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  and  the  natives   are 
drCoLnting  poisonous  literature  to  such  a  fearful  extent  through  the  ugency  of 
the  preee  that  we  ehatl  be  beaten  if  we  do  not  put  forth  new  eJlorta,  and  avail 
onnelves  of  the  mighty  agency  of  books  to  the  same  extent  as  we  avail  ourselvea 
of  preaching  and  of  education. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow).* 
^y  claim  to  address  you  on  tkU  snbject  lies  in  the  fact  that  I  have  been 
privileged  to  establish  a  Bible  Press  in  Hankow^  and  have  had  ynder  my 
»«perinteDdence  a  large  circulation  of  Chmtian  literature— both  ScTiptures, 
"tjacts  and  other  publiontions,  amounting  to  some  three-quarters  of  a  million. 
X  Kant  to  refer  to  several  questions  on  the  paper.  The  first  is,  "The  placo 
^Jid  importunee  of  the  Mission  Press."  I  can  only  say  what  everybody 
^Bajr^  whether  he  represents  a  continent  or  an  island,  whether  he  repre- 
sents men's  work  or  women's  work,  that  his  own  work  is  the  most 
important  of  all.  Being  on  the  Press,  I  think  that  the  Press  work  U 
the  most  important  of  all,  "  Under  what  conditions  should  it  be  main- 
tained 1 "  In  every  station  where  printing  facilitiejs  do  not 
«h«ady  exist.  "  Should  it  be  confined  to  purely  Missionary  ^^f^ 
Itterature,  or  should  it  be  iisetl  for  and  supported  by  general  queitiontia 
printing  ?  "  It  should  be  allowed  to  do  general  printing  where  P"i™«™e« 
other  Presses  do  not  exist;  but  where  other  Presses  do  exist,  and  are 
conducted  on  commercial  principles,  the  Mission  Pi-esa  ought  not  to  com- 
pete, because  it  can  undersell  the  trade,  and  cause  the  enemy  to  blaspheme 
over  all  the  land.  "  Should  the  distribution  of  Christian  literature  bo 
gmtuitous  or  paid  for?"  Paid  for;  only  there  are  exceptions,  when  dis- 
tribution may  be  allowed.  And  we  ought  to  make  people  pay  for  this 
reason:  because  what  they  pay  for  they  appreciate,  while  they  do  not 
A{^reciate  what  they  get  for  nothing.  They  not  only  waste  it,  but  it 
demoralises  the  people  and  Leadd  thoni  to  think  they  ought  to  got  every- 
thing for  nothing.  Therefore,  fur  their  own  sakes,  I  should  make  tbcm 
pay.  But  in  cases  of  triennitil  exuminotions^  where  thousands  of  students 
asemble  at  the  provincial  capital,  we  make  a  point  of  distributing  the 
hterature  largely  to  these  men,  and  we  beliovo  with  good  results.  The 
Chinese  themselves  go  in  for  the  very  same  things 

"  The  extent  to  which  the  Missionary  may  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  a  pure  hterature  for  the  people  generally.  That  depends  on  the  Missiiormry, 
It  is  not  every  man  who  can  write  books.  But  when  we  find  a  man  who  can, 
then  he  ought  to  devote  himself  to  it  m  far  as  he  can.  I  heartily  agree  with 
oor  friend  from  Madagascar  that  he  ought  not  to  give  up  his  other  work.  The 
Dian  who  can  cjo  the  best  worlt  is  the  ijinp  who  knows  tjie  people  beat ;  and 
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ill  China  tbe  best  translator,  the  Hev.  Griffith  John,  is  also  one  of  the 
working  Missionaries  that  we  have  in  the  country. 

"  By  newspapers,  books  of  science,  hiatory,  etc.  ?  "  /  think  all  these 
ought  to  be  supplied  5  and  they  cjia  be  made  self-supporting,  as  yon  hare 
from  our  ladv  iTiend,  The  world  appreciates  newspapers  and  other  publicati 
and  the  world  will  pay  for  them.  The  working  man  will  subscribe  for  f 
And  with  regard  to  Bcientific  and  other  works,  Government  can  help  :' 
matter.  Thoiefore  we  must  not  draw  on  tlie  Missionary's  pocket  to  carry  on  1 
kind  of  work.  The  rule  is  aa  plain  as  a  turnpike,  as  the  saying  is.  If  funds  i 
given  directly  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  evangelisation  of  the  woi! 
let  them  be  so  used  ;  and  if  we  want  to  carry  on  other  work  lot  it  he  by  a  com- 
mercial fund  or  let  funds  be  separately  raised  for  the  purpose.  If  the  Mifisioiury 
has  an  opening  to  go  in  for  this  work,  let  liim  do  so. 

*'  How  far  may  Missionaries  of  dilferent  Societies  co-operate  in  the  prepon^ 
tion  of  Christian  literature  V  "    As  far  as  they  can  ;  the  fact  is  that  in  China  \ 
have  now  nearly  all  tlio  Christian  literature  produced  largely  iy  commitU-f^^. 

have  four  committees  all  working  together,  composed  of  MiBBiq 

Conunitt««i  in  ^^q^  of  all  the  various  Protestant  denominations,  and  every  b< 

oa  Uteritaw    Produced  by  your  Missionaries  passes  under  the  examination  of 

committee,  and  is  selected  by  them.     This  is  importjuit,  because  j 

author  ia  by  no  means  a  capable  judge  of  the  value  of  hia  own  work,  and  ^  ^ 

have  had  snch  things  as  antbors  producing  [narticular  works,  and  getting  fim^ 

£rom  the  Societies  at  home  ;  printing  the  work  on  their  own  responsibility,  otn^ 

to  be  atowcd  away  by  the  ton  in  the  warehouse,  and  to  be  looked  into  ontf 

by  the  moth  and  the  white  ant.    Therefore  this  work  should  he  placed  and^ 

a  commit  tee^  and  then  you  will  bo  assuKMi  that  the  work  will  be  carried  o^ 

properly. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Wilkins  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Calcutta):  I  should  like  to 
a  word  or  two  in  refeient't?  to  the  subject  before  us,  as  far  as  Calcutta  is  < 
cerned.     It  was  my  privilege  to  be  Secretary  to  the  Bible  Society  and 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Tract  Society  for  many  years,  and  I 

rntlier  astonished  to  hear  tliis  morning  that  a  paper  for  Zena 
IncSflutt*"  tlistribution  had  been  produced  for  the  first  time  two  yt 

ago.  We  had  one  in  existence  twenty  years  ago.  It  was  vfl 
nearly  self-supporting,  and  either  that  or  its  successor  is  in  eontinv 
to  this  day.  It  is  an  excellent  illustrated  papoi",  somelbing  of  the  style 
jpf  The  Sundai/  at  Homt  or  Tkt  Lekure  Hour.  It  cii'culatei*  in  thousands. 
The  publications  issued  by  tlio  Tract  Society  in  Calcutta  number  yearly 
from  eighty  tlK-usand  to  one  hundred  thousand  copies.  One  very  intere 
irg  feature  is  that  the  books  that  are  provided  and  also  these  perio 
are  very  largely  purchased  by  the  Hindu  gentlemen  for  their  wiv 
Nowadays,  as  so  many  ladies  are  able  to  i^ead,  the  gentlemen  purch 
Chiistian  bcoks  produced  by  tlie  Tract  Society  in  preference  to  the  natit 
literature.  I  think,  this  being  the  case,  it  should  be  an  immense  stimtdus 
to  any  man  who  has  the  talent  and  the  time  to  engage  in  this  work. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  inform  our  friends  of  the  work  of  one  man,  who 
Muoe  gone  to  bis  reward, — the  Rev,  J.  E.  Payne  of  Calcutta,  a  man  who  sp 
eight  or  ten  years  of  his  life  in  the  preparation  and  circulation  of  Christian 
litemture.  He  would,  in  some  ca-se»,  find  suitable  English  works  ;  in  other 
cases  he  woald  a:5k  Missionaries  or  Missionaries'  wives,  or  ladies  engaged  in 
Zenana  work,  to  write  suitable  books,  and  then  get  them  translated.     Juid  there 

is  one  mark  of  progress  that  one  should  mention,  and  that  ia  the 

^*e'*^'*"^^  possibility  nowadays  for  Europeans  to  produce  I kugah  works  such 

J   untpeuu,  j^  jjj^  BengaUs  themselves  would  approve  of.    Only  about  four  years 

ago  there  was  a  moAt  interestin|f  case  of  this  kind.    A  gentleman  who  luid  f 
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•pen^sg  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  preparation  of  Bengali  literature,  wrote 

«  book  in  Bengali,  and  he  waa  wishful  to  know  what  the  judgment  of  the 

Bengali  gentlemen  would  be  upon  hia  style.    The  book  was  submitted  to  a 

oommitiee  of  the  Tract  Society,  composed  of  four  members,  two  BengaU  and 

two  £arupeanB.     The  two  natives  said  the  book  must  have  been  written  bj  a 

aatire,  as  it  was  in  excellent  BengaH.     The  Europeans  said  it  must  have  been 

written  by  a  European,  beraiuse  it  contained  the  marks  of  a  European  hand. 

We  have  solved  the  question  that  it  is  possible  for  Englishmen  out  there  to 

write   Bengali  books   such  as  the  Bengalis  themselves  will  appreciate.     The 

fixing  of  a  BengaH  style  has  been  one  of  the  great  ditliculties  in  Calcutta. 

Possibly  many  of  you  are  aware  tlrnt  until  Missionary  work  commenced  in  the 

b^inning  of  the  century,  Bengal  had  no  prose  literature.     It  had  abundance 

of  poetry,  but  no  proso  literature,  and  from  that  time  tiU  now  the  Bengah  stylo 

lias  been  in  a  state  of  transition.     But  aa  we  have  now  a  great  number  of 

Sengali  newspapers,  and  the  Bengalis  themselvea  are  writing  books,  that  difficulty 

as  passing  away,  and  we  shall  very  soon,  I  think,  have  a  standard  of  Bengali 

■rtyk 

Eev.  W.  Stevenson  (Secretaiy,  Fr&e  Church  of  Scotknd  Ladies'  Society 
for  Female  Education)  :  I  want  to  say  a  word  in  conclusion  which  may 
perhaps  give  a  practical  turn  to  our  discussion,  with  a  view  to  our  con- 
tinuation of  it  on  Monday.  The  question  comes  up  again  on  Monday 
and  is  put  in  this  form  :  **  How  can  religious  literature  and 
general  Utei-ature  on  a  religious  basis  be  best  provided  for  the*"  ^JS^**"*^ 
growing  wants  of  the  Mission-fields  of  the  world  ?  "  We  have 
three  things  very  manifest  to-day.  First,  the  immense  expansion  of  the 
field  for  Christian  literature ;  secondly,  the  absolute  nceesjiity  of  supplying 
that  field  ;  and,  then,  thirdly,  the  fact  that  a  very  greiit  deal  is  being  done. 
Bat  I  think  w©  must  all  feel  hero  this  morning  that  we  want  an  orgaiiisa- 
tioD.  There  is  no  question  that  the  efibrts  that  are  being  put  forth  are 
being  pat  forth  without  sufficient  system  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the 
diflei'ent  Societies.  Now  this  is  a  work  that  cannot  be  done  by  one  Society 
alone.  It  must  be  done  by  the  co-operation  of  all  the  Societie.s  together. 
This  is  one  of  the  great  fields  in  which  we  want  a  really  undenominational 
Society.  We  should  have  a  literatnre-^ — a  Christian  Literature  Society 
— for  the  Foreign  Mission-field  corresponding  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  the  Keligious  Tract  and  Book  Society  at  home.  If  this  is  to  be 
arranged,  this  is  the  time  t-o  arrange  it.  We  have  representatives  of  all 
the  Missions  in  the  world  here.  We  have  an  opportunity  of  confen-ing 
together ;  and  I  think  that  as  many  as  passible  who  have  a  practical  interest 
in  this  matter  should  come  on  Monday  and  take  up  Lord  Northbrook's 
flaggestion,  namely,  to  appoint  a  number  of  those  specially  interested  to 
confer  together  and  perhaps  to  form  a  committee  who  shall  consider  this 
qopstion,  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  organise  a  gi'eat  undenominational 
8<»ciety  which  will  practically  be  a  Book  and  Tract  Society  for  the  whole 
Foreign  Mission-field. 

Rev.  Dr.  WMte  offered  ijpayerj  and  the  meeting  concluded. 
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Thirteenth  Session". 

TEE   MISSIONARY  IN  RELATION  TO  LITERATURE. 

(2)  BIBLE  SOCIETIES, 

(a)  Wliat  prominence  ahoiiild  bo  givein  to  the  printed  iSciiptures  in  oommuni* 
eating  the  Gospel  to  mankind  ? 
Qi)  Translations, 
(c)  The  management  of  Bible  distribatipn. 

(1)  By  agents  of  Bible  Sodetiea. 

(2)  By  part  payment  of  the  agents  of  MiBBionuy  Societiei. 

(3)  By  grants  of  Bibles,  etc.,  etc. 

{Monday  a/ternoony  June  18M,  in  the  Lower  Hall) 

T,  A.  Benny,  Esq.,  in  the  cbair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  J.Sharp,  lt.A. 

Eev.  T.  E.  Wade,  B.D.,  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — I  will  not  occupy  yoor 
time  this  afternoon  in  dealing  with  the  aabject  before  us.    It  wodd 

StainaBiM*  he  unwise  on  my  part  to  do  so,  as  there  are  speakers  to 
foraiL  follow,  who  are  bo  mnch  better  qualified  to  deal  with  it 
than  I  am.  There  ie  one  point  upon  which,  I  doubt  not,  we  all  have 
an  opinion,  and  perhaps  a  right  opioion,  and  that  is  as  to  tlie 
diatributioD  of  the  Scriptures.  I  think  every  one  in  this  room  would 
wish  that  a  portion  of  Scripture  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
accompliflh  any  such  grand  and  glorious  result  We  can  speak  for 
one  Society  that  is  represented  on  this  f  latform,  the  Bible  Society, 
which  is  now,  I  believe,  in  its  eighty-fourth  or  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
which  has  been  doing  glorious  work  for  Bible  circulation,  and  for 
H«wWa»    the  race  at  large,  by  putting  into  their  hands  this  precious 

wuiuuk«i  hook.     I  hope  Mr.  Sliarp  will  forgive  me  if  I  say  a  word 
or  two  on  that  snbject,     I  find  from  a  little  publicatioQ  that  I  have 
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been  reading  lately,  that  they  have  circnlated  one  hundred  and 
sLXteen  milhoDS  of  Scriptures — ^Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions. 
That  is  an  enormoas  number.  But  remember  that  the  populatioQ 
of  the  globe  is  fourteen  buodred  millions,  and  that  forty-five  millioQS 
of  the  population  are  dying  yearly;  so  that^  let  the  Society  do  all 
it  possibly  can,  and  let  all  the  other  Societies  do  all  they  can,  still 
it  would  be  impossible,  working  as  we  are  at  present,  to  meet  the 
tremendons  necessities  of  the  case.  Then  there  ia  the  oaMiung 
question,  as  to  whether  to  give  or  to  sell  I  think  most  «t  tiring. 
of  ns  will  be  in  favour  of  selliug,  if  we  can  sell ;  but  if  I  could  not 
sell  I  would  give.  But  the  agency  for  giving  is  a  difEcalt  one  ;  and 
then  we  must  remember  that  there  are  millioQs  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  people  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth  who  could  not  read  even 
if  we  were  to  give  them  the  Bible.  This  is  a  matter  for  considera- 
tion. When  1  first  looked  into  the  sTibject,  I  thought  I  could  solve 
the  question  almost  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  but  the  more  I  thought 
of  it  and  looked  into  it,  the  more  I  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  managers 
of  the  Bible  Society  in  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  tbe  subject. 
These,  however,  are  matters  that  will  be  brought  before  yon  by 
others. 

PAPER. 

1.  Bt  the  Rev.  Edward  W.  Gilman,  D.D.  (Corresponding  Sec, 
American  Bible  Society). 

Pomr  of  the  Printed  Bible, 

The  Founder  of  Christianity  having  laid  upon  His  followers  tho 
duty  of  extending  His  kingdom  in  the  eartli,  the  question  is  raised, 
That  prominence  ia  to  be  given  to  the  printed  Scriptm-es  in 
communicating  the  Gospel  to  mankind  ? 

There  are  some  who  say  that  by  the  terms  of  the  great  commission 
the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  relied  on  aa  the 
chief  instrumentality  for  proclaiming  the  good  news  of    i^tQ^>i7* 

salvation.  wmml»iioa. 

There  are  others  who  claim  as  a  matter  of  observation  and  trial, 
that  the  printed  page  is  distributed  in  vain,  or  worse  than  in  vain, 
unless  in  connection  with  the  living  teacher 

And  yet  another  clasB,  assigning  large  importance  to  rites  and 
ceremoniesy  avow  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  to  be  given,  even  to 
converts,  except  under  such  limitations  and  restrictions  as  the 
teaching  Church  may  impose. 

Tbe  object  of  this  Paper  is  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the  circular 
tion  of  the  Hohj  Scriptures  among  the  nations  is  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  oral  preaching  of  the  Gospel,    We  maintain  that- 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's    OiH^!^^ 
kingdom  are  ever  to  be  sought  by  bringing  men  into  ,^'^"*^ 
contact  with  the  Bible  as  one  book,  complete,  entire,  and      *•**"'•• 
nniqae  ;  by  putting  them  under  the  influence  of  the  written  Word, 
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translated  into  their  own  familiar  speech,  reproduced  by  pen  or 
tv^Cj  circulated  eo  freely  that  every  man  may  see  with  his  own  eyes 
the  words  of  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,  and  then  if  need  he,  exponnded 
and  applied  j  until  they  believe  to  the  saving  of  the  sonL  In  other 
words,  wherever  the  Missionary  goes^  and  whether  he  ifl  sent  to 
Jews  or  Mohammedans,  pagans  or  nominally  Christian  people,  he  is 
to  hold  out  the  Bible  for  their  acceptance  ;  not  snbstitnting  lessons,' 
inferences,  dogmas,  rites,  catechisms,  hymnals,  which  he  draws  fromj 
the  Bible,  but  giving  the  Book  itself,  as  containing  the  trnth,' 
confirming  his  statx^ments,  authorising  his  embassy.  And  this 
involves  the  whole  work  of  translating,  printing,  and  circulating  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  among  all  nations.  We 
are  to  keep  hack  nothing  that  is  profitable  to  thera,  and  all  Scripture 
is  profitable.  Not  until  the  words  which  the  Holy  G-host  teacheth 
have  been  made  accessible  to  all  people  wOl  the  work  of  evangelisinj 
the  world  be  done. 

I.  We  are  led  to  this  conviction  by  ooesideriDg  the  end  which  is| 
Bought.    The  heralds  of  the  Gt)spel  go  to  proclaim  a  coming  king- 
TiM  nine  end  dom  ;  to  fouud  au  institution  ;  to  orc^nise  a  new  ordei 
•Mithtbybotii.^^f  thingg  J  to  Bct  in  opcratioo  a  train  of  influences  for^ 
generations  and  centuries.     It  is  sought  to  build  an  enduring  struc- 
ture on  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himael^H 
being  the  chief  corner-stone  ;  to  secure  the  evangelisation  of  paganaJH 
the  reformation  of  nations,  the  equipment  of  men  with  all  that  is 
profitable  for  mental   development,  for  elevation   of  character,  for 
renovation  of  heart  and  life,  and  to  communicate  the  will  of  God 
respecting  human  salvation  so  far  as  that  is  made  known  in  His. 
Word. 

The  injunction  to  publish  the  Gospel  in  all  lands  and  in  all  agei 
implies,  of  eonrae,  the  use  of  such  facilities  as  each  generation  in  i 
turn  fiupp lies.     Tlie  blaster  and  His  disciples  journeyed  on  foot  over^ 
the  hills  of  Judea  and  Galilee  ;  but  when  He  bade  His  disciples  g< 
into  all  the  world,  He  did  not  limit  their  locomotion  and  that 
their  successors  in  nil  coming   time  to  walking.     He  bade   the 
preach;  and  no  doubt,  the  earliest  proclamation  was  oral,  but  th 
commission  does  not  limit  them  to  spoken  discourse,  whether  wit' 
individuals  by  the  wayside,  or  among  crowded  assemblies  in  th 
market-place.     The  herald  is  to  go  on  his  mission,  nsing  whatevi 
mode  of  travel  shall   bring  him  most  satisfactorily   on   his   way^ 
whether  it  be  by  sail  or  steam,  by  diligence  or  rail,  by  ox-cart  oi 
camel's  back.     The  chariots  of  God  are  twentj'  thousand,  and  all  a: 
to  be  employed  as  the  exigencies  of  His  work  may  require. 

If  to  weaken  the  position  I  have  t.ikcn,  it  be  Baid  that  the  Master  Himself 
TFioty  no  sacred  Book,  indited  no  catholic  epietle^  committed  no  sentence  to 
parclinient ;  we  answer  that  He  was  the  exceptional  Teacher.  Jesus  Himself 
baptised  not,  but  His  diijciples.  So  He  discoursed,  and  they  trcatjured  np  Hii 
fl  .soouraes ;  made  careful  record  of  Hiis  deeds;  selected  and  set  in  ofder  th« 
things  most  worthy  to  be  remembered  ;  and  thus  supplemented  the  ancidDt 
8cripture8  by  the  new,  and  filled  out  the  Book  which  we  call  the  Bible. 
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It  iBtme  tbo  Apostles  dirl  not  organise  Bible  Societies,  or  solicit  funds  for  tho 
remuneration  of  scribes  eraploved  in  multiplying  copies  of  the  law  ;  but  they  did 
ahoir  their  appreciation  of  the  Book  ;  they  referred  to  it  as  of  supreme  authority  ; 
they  testified  to  its  power  to  make  m(m  wise  nnto  salvation ;  they  declared  it 
to  be  given  by  tho  inbreathing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  did  not  dispense  with 
ora2  teaching,  but  the  noblest  of  their  hearers  were  those  who  like  the  Bereans 
not  only  received  tho  Word  with  all  readiness  of  mind  but  searchod  the 
Scriptui-cs  daily,  whether  those  things  were  b*3. 

11.  We  notice  how  it  Iisjj  ever  been  tho  instinct  and  practico  of  the  Chrii?tian 
Cliurch  to  publish  its  message  of  glad  tidings  by  translations  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  the  multiplication  of  copies.  ofttelch^S. 

As  we  read  Chureh  history  it  is  manifest  that  the  instinct  of  the 
Chnpch  has  been  to  translate  and  multiply  copies  of  God's  Word,  and  diffuse  them 
a?  widely  as  its  opportunities  would  allow.  Syriac  and  Latin  translations  of  the 
Bible  and  three  Greek  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  Within  two  hundred  years  the  Scriptures  could  be  read 
ia  CSoptic,  Sahidic,  Armenian,  Ethiopian,  and  Gothic. 

That  copies  of  the  sacred  Book  were  numerous  may  bo  inferred  from  the 
fiunous  edict  of  Diocletian  (a.d.  303),  that  all  copies  of  the  Bible  should  bo 
delirered  np  and  burned  ;  and  from  the  statement  that  Pamphilus  of  Ctesarea, 
the  martyr,  was  accustomed  to  make  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  keep  them  on 
haod  for  distribntion  among  those  who  desired  them.  Euaebius  says  "that 
both  Greeks  and  barbarians  had  the  writings  conceming  Jesus  in  the  characters 
and  language  of  their  own  country." 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  Missionary  life,  before  leaving  England,  William 
Carey  said  to  WUliam  Ward,  a  young  printer  to  whom  he  was  introduced  in  the 
■treete  of  Hull,  •'  We  sliall  want  you  in  a  few  years  to  print  the  Bible ; 
you  must  come  after  us  ;  "  and  when  Phioea?  E.  Hunt,  a  Missionary  printer 
for  thirty  years,  first  in  India  and  then  in  China,  came  to  die,  his  heart  poured 
out  thanksgiving  "  that  this  grace  had  been  given  him  that  he  should  print  among 
the  Gentiles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  The  American  Board  was 
incorporated  in  1812  to  propagate  "  the  G^dspel  in  heathen  lands  by  supporting 
Mianonariee  and  irtfuting  a  knowledge  of  the  Scripturea  ;  "  and  the  Act  of  the 
Legislature  provided  that  a  certain  portion  of  its  revenues  "should  be  used 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  imparting  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  unevangclised 
nations  in  their  own  languages."  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  organised  in  1818  as  a  Missionary  and  Bible  Society" 
(Beid,  i.  30). 

One  of  the  firstfruits  of  Protestant  effort  for  the  salvation  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America  was  John  EUot's  Bible  ;  a  great  achievement ;  a  marvellous 
work;   commenced  in   1659,  leas  than   thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Pl^outh  ;  completed  in  eight  years ;  the  Tersion  being  made  in  a  language 
which  had  no  literature,  and  had  never  been  reduced  to  writing ; 
comprehending  the   entire  Bible  ;   not    in    paraphrase,  nor   with   qi^^jJ^,, 
adaptation  to  Mturgic    nse,  nor  with    comment,   but  with  strict 
adherence,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  to  the  sacred  test ;  a  whole  volume  of  the 
ScBptures  with  just  one  Uaf  of  catechism  ;  published  in  repeated  editions  at  a 
time  when  bookmaking  was  costly  and  in  its  infancy  ;  absolutely  the  first  case 
in  history  of  tho  translation  and  printing  of  the  entire  Bible  in  a  new  language 
as  a  means  of  evangelisation  ;  and  blessed  of  God  to  the  enlightenment  and 
salvation  of  souls.     It  ts  said  that  he  lived  to  see  six  Indian  churches  with  one 
ihotuaad  native  membera     This  waa  English  seal  transplanted  to  American  soil 
(Beuae,  **  History  of  New  Testament,"  par.  492). 

The  work  thus  begun  by  the  fathers  has  been  continued  by  their  sons  \  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  line,  in  British  America  and  in  the  United  States,  the  Chris- 
tianiAatioin  of  the  ladian  has  been  based  upon  the  Scriptures  in  their  own  tongues 
M  indispensable  to  saooen.   Of  the  Dakota  Scriptures  alone  more  than  thirteen 

■  hnndred  were  called  for  last  year. 

■  The  Jesuit  Missionaries,  on  the  other  hand,  have  pursued  a  different  plan  ia 
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their  atrenuouB  efforts  for  the  conversion  of  t!ie  aboriginea,  at  numerons  slation* 

through  the  great  valleys  of  the  Si  Lawrence  and  the  MUsinsippi, 
ftwa^M?^    from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans ;  never,  ao  far  as  I  can  aacertAiii, 

printing  the  whole  Bihlo,  or  even  entire  books  of  the  Bible,  but 
aiming  to  circalabo  such  portions  of  the  Scriptures  as  they  have  foand  it  dcsir* 
able  to  print.  Thns  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  was  printed  at  the 
St.  Ignatius  Mission  in  Montana,  in  1879,  with  the  title,  "  Some  Narrativafpom 
the  Holy  Bible  in  Ealispel,  compiled  \yy  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  Jesu.** 
They  were  rather  free  translations  of  selected  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Tea- 
tarn  en  ts  in  the  language  of  the  Flathead  Indians.  I  am  informed  that  the 
edition  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies,  of  which  some  thirty 
copies  have  been  called  for  by  librartana  of  Germany  and  other  oountriCA. 
Seventy-five  may  perhaps  be  scattered  over  the  country,  while  the  rest  are  still 
on  band. 

in.  We  cite  the  results  of  repeated  experiments  made  by  the  Roman  CatboIiL  * 

Church  as  a  demonstration  that  if  nationa  are  to  be  grounded  upoK 
^''P™"^*^""  the  truth  and  built  Qpon  the  foundations  of  apostles  and  propbe 
tl^BiWe.     ^^^  Bible  must  ho  given  them.    The  history  of  Congo  is  instmcti 

that  of  Japan  hardly  less  so. 
In  Congo,  Portugal  upheld  the  Romish  Church  from  A.D.  1500  for  two  cei 
tnriea.  The  Cathohc  faith  flourished  there.  One  hundred  churches  wore  built  _ft  t; 
at  one  time  all  the  adults  had  been  bapti^d.  One  Missionary  baptised  thirteec:  -^-^^tt 
thousand,  another  fifty  thou^^and  in  five  years,  another  one  hundred  thousand  ir  ,man 
twenty  years  ;  masses,  penances,  rosaries,  crucifixes,  medals,  oonfessiona9C-.jall 
abounded  ;  but  there  were  no  schools,  no  translations  of  Scriptui-e,  no  pains  talcer 
to  make  the  people  acquainted  with  the  Bible.  And  when  the  Portuguese  powe 
was  withdrawn  from  the  land  the  priests  also  withdrew,  and  as  the  result  o 
their  departure,  it  is  said,  every  ventige  and  fragment  of  their  religion  died  ou<i»~  t. 
Contrast  tVia  with  the  annals  of  the  Martyr  Church  of  Madagascar.   In  1 8^»  "^0 

we  see  a  pagan  nation,  untaught,  with  no  hterature,  no  bookn.  u^  -^o 
•.aonfruf'  ™3.nu8cript,  no  alphabet.      In  1S30,  hundredtj  of  pupils  had  beo^    -«o 

under  Christian  instruction,  a  printiing  press  had  been  erected  fou  -^*r 
years,  a  translation  of  the  New  Testament  had  been  made,  and  five  thoasani^^-  d 
copies  had  been  printed.  But  thus  far  there  was  not  a  single  avowed  believer-  ^.~^. 
On  the  29th  of  May,  1834,  twenty  converts  were  baptised — the  firatiEruits  oi  n  i"^' 
eleven  years  of  toil  and  prayer. 

In  1835  and  1836  the  Missionaries,  forbidden  longer  to  preach  and  teach,  with —  ^•" 
drew  from  the  country,  leaving  behind  tbem  the  printed  Bible,  complete,  in  th^^^*« 
hands  of  one  thousand  adherents,  two  hundred  of  whom  were  commuuicantiw-  '^ 
Death  was  threatened  to  any  native  who  should  road  the  Bible,  pray  to  God^^  ^i 
receive  baptism,  or  join  the  communion  of  the  Christians."  *  For  a  quarter  o^B^t 
a  century  persecution  raged,  and  ten  thousand  persons  were  sentenced  to  jjenaltieai^^ 
of  different  kindw,  including  torture  and  death.  Worship  was  hold  in  secret;  thuu  "^ 
Scriptures  were  buried  for  safety,  and  read  only  by  stealth  ;  and  when  tho^*» 
supply  of  printed  Bibles  failed,  many  busied  themselves  by  copying  out 
portions  with  the  pen.  Says  Ellis,  t*' I  brougbt  home  no  memorials  of  the 
persecution  in  Madagascar  more  deeply  affecting  than  some  of  theae  fragments 
of  Scripture,  worn,  rent,  fragile,  and  soiled  by  the  dust  of  earth  or  the  smoke 
in  the  thatch  at  times  when  they  had  beou  concealed,  yet  most  carefully 
mended  l>y  drawing  the  rent  pages  together  with  fibres  of  bark,  or  having 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  covered  over  with  stronger  pa[^>er." 

Unlike  Congo  and  Japan  and  Corea,  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  in  Madagi«car, 
when  bereft  of  its  foreign  teachers  and  guides,  had  the  Bible  complete  in  their 
own  tongue — a  perfect  rule  of  belief  and  duty  m  all  things  needful  to  salvation  ; 
and  fed  on  such  spiritual  food  during  tho&o  twenty-ait  years  of  persecution,  the 
Christians  increased  in  number  from  one  thousand  to  seven  thuusand,  and  tlie 
actual  communicants  from  two  hundred  to  one  thousand. 


•  EIUb,  p.  269.  t  ^^-i  P-  161. 
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TV.  It  may  be  ftdmitted  that  there  is  aoine  diversity  of  opinion  among  Mis- 
sionarj  workers  as  to  the  value  of  the  printed  Book  unsiccompanied 
by  explanation.'i  and  comments.     Such  divergence  of  viewa  is.  to  ittj^l^^^ 
be  expected,  and  makes  it  reasonable  and  desirable  to  posh  our 
imquirieB  further.    Is  the  printed  page  in  this  nineteenth  century  the  power  of 
Ood  unto  salvation  ?    Is  the  Scripture  profitable  to  all  men  ?     Have  we  not  tho 
testimony  from  China  that  inatancea  are  rare  of  persons  converted  by  the  ua- 
assbted  reading  of  books?  *     Are  we  not  told  that  the  Bible  is  obscure  in  tho 
extreme  when  circulated  without  note  or  comment  among  natiouB  wbc^e  wholo 
ooone  of  thought  runs  in  other  and  different  channels  ?   Can  one  understand  the 
Scriptures,  except  another  guide  him  ?     Can  a  heathen  get  a  clear  conception 
of  a  gospel  or  an  epistle  which  a  zealous  distributer  has  thruat  into  his  hand 
without  a  word  of  explanation  ?  + 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  a  question  between  the  Bible  alono 
and  preaching  alone  which  we  are  called  to  decide  aa  a  practical  matter.  No 
one  think.-*  of  relying  upon  the  Scriptures  without  explanation  for  the  full 
enlightenment  of  the  world.  Miaaionaries,  m  well  aa  book^,  evangelists  as  well 
M  Bibles,  must  be  sent  to  all  lands  where  Christianity  is  unknown.  But 
the  ^lissioDar^  without  the  Bible  is  like  David  going  forth  to  meet  the  champion 
of  the  Philistines  without  any  stones  for  his  .slmg. 

The  testimony  concerning  the  power  of  the  printed  Bible  from  those  who 
have  tested  it  in  foreign  land,'<  is  varied  and  conclusive.     "  The  paramount 
im{H>rtauce  of  the  services  of  Bible  Societies  on  heathen  ground 
baa  been  forcibly  set  forth  by  an  eminent  Churchman  when  he  offt^|!!^d». 
declared  that,  *'  li  the  choice  were  to  lie  between  the  Bible  without 
the  teacher  apd  the  teacher  without  the  Bible,  he  would  unhesitatiDgly  elect 
the  former.'*  | 

Said  Dr.  William  Goodell,  "  I  never  saw  anything  do  such  execution  as 
the  Bible  does.  It  is  becoming  the  great  Book  in  the  East ; "  §  and  again, 
apologising  for  devoting  eight  years  of  his  life  to  translation  work,  '*Our 
whole  work  among  the  Armenians  is  emphatically  a  Bible  work.  The  Bible 
is  our  only  standard,  and  the  Bible  is  our  final  appeal.  And  it  is  even 
more  necessary  for  us  than  it  was  for  tlie  reformers  in  England,  because  we  aro 
foreigners.  Without  it  we  could  say  one  thing  and  the  priests  another ;  but 
where  would  be  the  umpire  ?  It  would  be  nowhere^  and  all  our  efforts  would 
be  like  beating  the  air.''|| 

David  Stoddardf  speaking  of  the  Syriac  Bible,  eaid,  "  This  is  a  work  which 
cuinot  die.  We  may  all  pass  away,  and  much  that  we  have  done  be  forgotten, 
bat  this  Bible  will  bve  and  preach  to  young  and  old,  on  the  plain  and  in  the 
aouaU'iins,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  rightoouanesa  long  after  we  slumber 
in  tlie  dust.  BjhI  the  Churches  of  America  conferred  on  the  Nestoriona  no 
other  blessing,  this  one  thing  would  amply  repay  their  elforta."  i| 

From  other  and  distant  lands  comes  testimony  of  the  same  character.  Eev, 
Mr.  Day,  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  at  Muhlenbarg  in  Africa,  is  quoted  as  saying 
thai,  '*  Moslems  of  the  Mandiugoand  Yey  tribes  fiequently  come  tohia  house  and 
apend  hours  in  reading  the  Christian  Scriptures  for  Uie  purpose  of  comparing 
tbexn  with  the  Koran.'  ** 

V.  But  tlie  importance  of  the  printed  Book  is  further  demonstrated  by 
csidea  constantly  occurring  in  every  part  of  the  world  where,  in  advance  of  aU 
oral  instruction,  the  Bihle  is  proving  itself  a  power  for  enhghten- 
Xuent  and  salvation.  The  individual  and  8|>ecial  cases  are  so  '^^^  fnol% 
numerous  and  sinking  that  no  one  hesitatea  which  of  them  and  how  many 
to  cite. 
^  I  might  tell  of  those  villages  of  Hindu-bora  peasants  in  Deoca  wao  wer«  led 
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•  "  BSiddle  Kingdom,"  ii,  343, 
t  BibU  Society  Record,  November  1876,  p.  164. 
i  "  Proceedings  of  tbe  Osaka  Conference,"  p.  174, 
§  "  Ely  Vol.,"  p.  228. 
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r'Forty  Yearr,"  p.  282. 
IT  "  Ely  Vol.,-  p.  243. 
••  MuMioaary   J.'erii-iv,  1888, 
p.  380 
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by  a  copy  of  Carey's  Bengali  Testament  to  give  up  idol  worsliip  and  lying,  and 
Trerc  wuitinp  for  a  true  teacher  to  come  to  them  from  God,* 

I  might  tell  of  an  Armenian  Evangelical  Church  at  Perehenj,  near  Harpoot. 
of  which  tho  Missionaries  know  nothing    till  a  colporteur  one  day  reported 
that  he  found  seventy  men   a.'!semble<l  in  a  stable  listening  to  one  of  thtiir 
number  reading  to  them  from  a  Bible  which  he  had  bought  in  a  neighbouriaf 
town,  t 

I  might  tell  of  a  native  of  the  Bassa  country  in  Woat  Africa,  who  was  foun 
preaching  and  baptising,  and  giving  for  his  authority  a  printed  book  whi^ 
oontainea  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts,  translated  and  printed  by  a  Bapti 
[Hiasionary  forty-five  years  ago. 

I  might  refer  to  the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  an  adobe  Church  in 
Indian  villngc  in  Jlexico,  which  I  witnessed  in  1879,  built  to  ahelter  a  lit' 
company  whom  an  ludian  had  gathered  around  bim,  without  any  conferen  •* 
with  the  Mijisionariex,  that  he  might  read  to  them  the  wonderful  things  wbi' 
be  found  in  the  Bible. J 

No  lea»  to  the  point  ia  the  story  of  the  Chippewayans,  who  came  twice  a^ 
twenty  days' journey  in  their  canoes,  to  see  the  Hev.  Robert  Hunt  ;  and  wBi 
were  led  to  do  this  because  they  had  heard  an  interpreter  read  from  the  Goep« 
of  John  in  Creo  sylliibics.  Said  they,  ''■  Some  of  your  talkera  with  God  ha« 
been  near  our  hunting  grounds,  and  have  talked  to  us  from  the  Book  the  wore 
of  Jysus  Christ,  wlio  loves  ub  all  and  came  to  be  our  forogoer  to  Hia  bettfl 
world  ;  and  m'c  arc  come  to  the  praying-master  that  he  may  show  as  Jesc 
Christ's  track  to  those  better  lauds." 

VI.  While  wo  bring  these  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  as  an  evangelisin 
agency  in  lanfls  that  have  been  covered  with  a  dark  pall  of  ignorance  an» 
superstition,  we  must  remember  that  that  power  ia  still  greater  in  lands  wbcr« 
for  centuries  it  has  been  moulding  tho  thoughta  of  the  people,  dctcrminini 
their  l>oliefs,  enkindling  their  hopej^,  regulating  their  morals,  shaping  thei( 
legisJation,  colouring  their  literature,  dominating  the  language  of  the  home,  tlu 
Btabool,  and  the  Church.  True,  no  occurrence  in  Christendom  may  afford  ai 
exact  parallel  to  those  which  wo  have  cited  front  heathen  lands :  from 
nature  of  things  we  ought  not  to  expect  that.  The  power  of  the  Book  may 
less  conspicuous,  hut  it  ia  not  less  mighty,  where  it  is  best  known. 

More  and  more  does  it  appear  that  the  printed  Bible,  apart : 
all  ritual,  or  hymnal,  or  catechism,  or  harmony,  or  comment— 1 
Tii»Bibittob«Book,  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 

(iToiitoaU.   every  precept  of  the  Master's,  every  incident  of  His  lii 
every  apostolic  word  of  counsel,  of  promise,  of  warning,  of  revelatic 
every  recorded  fact  of  primeval  history,  every  prediction  of  inspir 
men  ;  with  all  its  wealth  of  parable  and  evangel  and  proverb 
psalm  and  canticle  ;  Ijistoric,  prophetic,  didactic,  poetic  ;  the  thin^ 
hard  to  be  nuderstnoil  no  less  than  the  siniple^his  Book,  faithfu^ 
closely,  fully  trauslated,  ia  to  be  given  to  the  nations  of  the  ear 
in  their  several  tongues  in  which  they  were  born,  a  stream  of  living 
water,  whose  pci^petaal  flow  shall  gladden  the  wilderness  and 
the  whole  earth  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 

•  Smith's «» Life  of  Carey  " ;  sec  Sible  Soeitty  Jieeord, 

t  Wheeler's  '•Ten  Year?."  p.  1 34. 

i  mhU  Society  liecord,  January  1880,  p.  9t 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  thk  Rev.  Prebendary  Edmonds,  B.D. 
Translations  of  the  Bible. 
I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  npon  translations  of  the  Bible, 


1.  Witnesses  to  the  authenticity  of  the  original. 

2.  As,  in  some  instances,  expositors  of  its  meaning. 

3.  As  examples  of  primitive  Missionary  policy. 

4.  As  pledges  of  permanence  to  a  young  Christian  community. 

5.  Aa  the  crown  of  Missionary  effort. 

6.  As  a  means  of  religious  unity  to  a  native  Church. 

7.  As  a  searching  discipline  to  the  sonl  of  the  translator. 

All  these  points  are  involved  in  my  Paper,  bat  it  is  not  cut  up 
into  seven  equal  parts,  and  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  calling  out 
When  I  pass  from  one  to  another. 

Professor  Salmon  in  his  "  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,*' 
^fler  examining  the  evidence  which  recent  investigations  have  brought 
into  notice,  that  the  four  Gospels,  as  we  have  them,  werecundreaoftha 
at  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  of  "  immemorial''**  TegtMient. 
antiquity"  (p.  123),  sums  up  one  part  of  his  argument  with  this 
striking  observation :  "  Towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  it  is 
Hot  only  the  fact  that  our  Gospels  are  in  sole  possession  all  over  the 
Christian  world,  but  translations  of  them  have  gained  an  estAblished 
rank.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  time  when  it  is  doubted  if  our  Gospels 
were  bom,  we  find  their  children  full  grown  "  (p.  46). 

This  remark  which  Dr.  Salmon  makes  for  one  purpose  will  serve 
admirably  for  another.  It  reveals  to  us  by  a  flash  of  light  the 
existence  in  the  Church,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  principles  and 
practices  embodied  in  modern  days  in  the  work  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  and  other  Bible  Societies.  The  subject  is  of  fascinating 
interest :  that  interest  begins  at  once  and  follows  on  all  the  way. 
Three  things  almost  immediately  draw  our  attention  : — 

First :  That  the  oldest  documents  of  our  sacred  books,  though 
highly  prized,  more  highly  now,  perhaps,  than  ever  before,  g^orei|,oak»of 
are  so  prized  as  fountains  of  transferable  authority,  not  astheheatheanot 
instruments  of  popular  teaching,  still  less  as  part  of  the  *'«»^*«*' 
apparatus  of  worship.  The  Koran  is  read  in  Arabic,  even  where 
Arabic  is  not  understood.  So  are  snatches  of  the  Vedas,  in  Sanscrit. 
So  in  Pali,  are  the  sacred  documents  of  Buddhism.  The  Bible, 
which  is  found  everywhere,  is  everywhere  a  translation.  To  Christians 
it  is  of  undisputed  authority,  yet  it  rests  on  history,  and  submits 
itself  to  criticism,  bringing  the  truth  not  to  men's  ears  only,  but 
to  their  hearts  and  bosoms.  We  do  hear  it  speak,  every  man  of  us^ 
in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born. 

Second :  That  there  is  no  instance  of  an  ancient  Church,  however 
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remote  in  Bitnation,  however  lowly  in  iQtellectnal  g^ifts,  in  which 
The  Bible  in  tiw^^  DOt  fiod  8ome  early  trace  of  a  Vernacular  Bible.  Th^ 
▼•nuwaiMof  highest  troth  of  which  the  world  has  ever  been  mad^ 
•▼try obuTch.  conscious,  hfls  entered  in  at  the  lowliest  doors;  and  th« 
door,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has  heen  opened  to  receive  it.  That 
is  a  noble  sentence  in  the  "Modern  Painters,"  in  which  Mr.  RnskiQ 
remarks  that  to  make  communion  possible  between  God  and  meil 
"  the  Deity  has  stooped  from  His  throne,  and  has  not  only  in  tb 
person  of  the  Son,  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  hnman  Ji*:sfiy  bui 
m  the  person  of  the  Father  taken  upon  Him  the  veil  of  our  human 
thoughts,"  And  it  may  be  added,  just  as  au  earthly  father  can  speal 
his  heart  to  his  children  who  are  immature,  as  truly,  though  not  ai 
t'Xpticilly,  as  to  those  of  larger  growth  and  fuller  development ;  9< 
the  Father  of  all  stoops  to  fill  the  words  and  idioms  of  His  lowlies) 
children  with  His  manifold  wisdom.  Thus  He  provides  for  them  all, 
po  that,  as  Origen  says,  they  gather  the  Bread  of  Life  according  to 
their  several  capacities,  they  that  gather  much  having  nothing  oveij 
and  they  that  gather  little  having  no  lack.  No  lauguage  is  wid< 
enough  to  contain  God,  none  is  so  narrow  as  utterly  to  exclude  Him 
The  last,  the  least,  the  lowest  in  rank  of  translations,  carries  Grod*i 
message  to  men,  and  may  be  as  faithful  a  mcBsenger  as  any  ancia 
codex. 

Third  :  That  while  the  Bible  is  spread  abroad  in  a  tranalatioi^ 
and  while  its  distribution  so  translated  is  universal,  it  is  also  spoa 
T»i>ti.tii>ii  taneous.  There  ie  no  rule,  or  law,  or  canon  of  council,  o) 
{•■PQDUneou,  decree,  enjoining  it  upon  the  messengers  of  the  Chnrcbeai 
It  is  done  now,  it  was  done  in  days  gone  by,  it  will,  we  may  feel  sure 
not  cease  to  be  done.  But  it  is  done  in  obedience  to  a  great  spiritun 
instinct  which  has  never  ceased  to  operate,  Sem/jer,  ubique^  a^ 
omnibus. 

[It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  we  leave  out  a  iarpe  portion  q 
this  paper  on  the  Early  Translations  of  the  Bible  hj  the  Chn'stiat 
Churches  ojthe  East.  Abridgment  nas  a  necessity^  and  we  witurall 
give  that  part  fvhick  deals  with  trajtslatioits  oj  modern  timeSy  wit 
which  our  Conference  deals^  though  not  the  ableat  part  of  the  Paper 
Jloom,  hofuercr,  must  be  found  for  the  interesting  quotation  from  Lh 
Mala II  with  which  Mr.  Edmonds  illustrates  the  value  of  some  of  tfi 
tartg  versions  as  comments  upon  the  origiimls.  The  learned  authoi 
has  a  right  to  an  apology,  oat  our  readers  kaee  the  first  claim  a| 
our  fidelity  to  the  ta&k  assigned  its. — Ed.] 

Let  us  Ltfitcn  to  what  Dr.  Malan  the  erudite  translator  of  the  Gofrp 
according  to  St.  John,  in  "  the  eleven  oldest  vereiona  except  the  I^tin,^ 
fcuys  of  the  povtci-s  and  tiipaeitief^  U>  convey  the  iiiew^age  of  God  to  mta 
of  the  languages  that  were  in  use  outside  the  cii-cle  of  Greek  speech. 
Foften  and  thoiten  the  Cist  tt-nteiice,  For  it  seems  to  me  to  go  beyond 
truth,  but  the  rest  is,  1  l)€lieve,  unthallenged. 
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We  mast  go  to  "  the  venerable  idiom  of  the  Peschito  "  for  the  **  real 
upLrit  "  of  "  our  Saviour's  teaching  and  conversation."  * 

"  Likeii\-ise  we  must  go  to  the  Armenian  for  clearness  and  dignity  of 
expression ;  to  the  Georgian  for  particles  even  brighter  than  the  Greek 
cne&f  and  for  a  double  us©  of  the  pronouns  which  gives  great  force  to 
floany  renderings ;  to  the  Coptic  for  a  nicer  use  of  the  definite  article  than 
even  in  Greek,  which  has  not,,  like  the  Coptic^  an  indehnike  or  partitive 
article,  often  indispensable  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  text.  In  the 
Etkiopic  we  find  a  certain  breadth  as  well  as  detail  of  expression  which 
have  great  merit ;  and  in  the  Gothic  of  Ulfila  we  have  a  faithful,  a  stern 
and  noble  Teutonic  rendering  of  the  Greek,  which  throws  great  L'ght  on 
the  English  version.  ..."  Dr.  Malan  adds  more  woi-da  without  adding 
much  more  weight,  but  this  important  and  interesting  sentenc©  has  pasiijed 
into  the  literature  of  criticism,  and  it  showa  that  the  Bible  messtige  for 
five  centuries  after  Christ  lost  nothing,  but  gained  rather,  by  sullering  the 
sacred  violence  of  translation. 

There  is  a  third  instance  that  must  not  be  passed  by.  The  Latin  Bible^ 
in  its  oldest  form,  is  as  old  as  the  oldest  Sjriac,  or  the  oldest  Coptic  Version. 
When  the  Church  of  Rome,  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  April  8,  1 546,  stood 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  only  just  stopped  short  of  ana-  ^^,,  ,  ^. 
tbeanAtising  vernacular  trantilatioiis,  she  turiietl  her  back  upon  Btbtem 
heiB^,  and  befouled  her  own  nest.  Her  own  Bible  wasa  tnina-  ?p"j*°^ 
lation  and  a  noble  Missionary  gift.  Let  lis  for  a  moment  trace 
it.  The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  founded  on  the  7th  of 
March,  which  day  ia  linked  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  the  name 
of  Perpetua.  We  may  well  be  thankful  for  the  historical  instinct  in  the 
lleformers  which  rescued  this  precious  fragment  of  Church  Idstorj*  from 
passdng  away  with  a  raaBs  of  legend  that,  compiled,  as  Hooker  lyiys,  by 
"  brainleRS  men,"  had  made  En*,'land  "  ashamed  of  nothing  more  than 
saints,"  Now  the  faith  that  lifted  Perpetua  so  high  above  alJ  loves  but  one, 
was  the  faith  that  fired  the  whole  North  African  Church.  The  Bible  that 
fed  that  faith  was  a  tmnslated  Bible,  a  Miiisionary  version.  It  had  not 
oome  to  Africa  from  Italy,  it  went  to  Italy  from  Africa.  It  lent  life  to 
the  Vulgate,  and  yet  lived  on  in  independence  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and 
even  in  England  for  centuries.  The  principle  then  established,  viz.,  that 
Missionary  work  includes  Bible  translation,  received,  at  least  in  the  Wast, 
few  illustrations  for  the  next  thousand  years.  We  can  hardly  understand 
how  slowly  L&tm  died,  how  slowly  crept  on  the  tardy  footsteps  of  tho 
advancing  nations  who  made  the  modern  world.  But  they  came  at  last 
and  spoke  with  new  tongues,  and  at  once  the  old  principle  was  revindicated, 
the  Bible  learned  their  new  tongues  to  speak  to  them, 

I  venture  here  to  affinn  two  principles — (a)  No  Mission  work  is 
permanent  or  satisfactory  that  does  not,  as  a  main  part  of  its  responsibility, 
provide  the  converts  with  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular. 

(6)  No  vernacular  version  can  ever  be  permanent  or  satisfactory  that 
is  not  in  the  loyal  hands  of  a  living  Church. 

I  have  dealt  with  ancient  examples.  I  pass  to  such  as  are  modern.  I 
find  nearly  fifty  versions  of  the  Bible,  I  mean  rather  versions  of  the  Bible 

•  Hia  exact  words  are  controYcrsial  Jiad  controvertible  aa  to  the  Greek.  "  We  can 
form  no  just  idea  of  our  Savloar's  teaching  and  of  Hia  conversation,  by  reading  them 
in  the  Greek  of  the  Evangelists  which  He  never  spoke  ;  bat  we  must  look  for  the  refyl 
■pint  of  tbeni  in  the  venerable  idiom  of  th©  Pescbibo  "  (Preface,  p.  viL), 
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in  nearly  fifty  languages,  at  tbo  beginmng  of  the  present  century.  About 
foi-ty  are  living  books.     Some  of  the  dead  onea   were  Missionary  Bibles. 

For   instance,   John    Eliot's    tmnsktion    for    the   Indians  of 
tr^tiittMii.   ^  »'gi''itt,  now  extinct ;  the  *' first  l>ook,"  it  U  stiid,  ever  printed  in 

America  (16G1-3).  While  John  Eliot  was  then  at  work  in  the 
West,  Dutch  Oluipluin-Missionaries  were  at  work  in  the  East-,  and  a  seriM 
of  Malay  translations  began  as  early  as  1629.  Portugal,  the  last  of  the 
older  nations  in  Europe  to  receive  a  Vernacular  Bible,  owed  it  when  she 
got  it  to  Missionary  effort  in  the  East  Inches.  The  New  Testoment  was 
printetl  at  Amsterdam  in  ICSl.  The  Old  TosUiment  at  various  times  from 
1719  to  1751  at  Tratiquebar.  Tha.>i  Protastant  Dutchmen  and  Prote>tant 
Danes  gave  tlie  Bible  to  the  Portuguese,  They  aie  slow  in  learning  to 
jviid  it.  No  prui.s<>  can  be  too  high,  that  is,  for  Chnst'a  sake,  given  to  the 
gixtat  bund  of  South  Indian  Missionaries  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  list 

of  whom  is  headed  by  the  name  of  Ziegenbalg.     How  is  it  tbati^ 
SttSSSS'.   ^^  know  eo  little  of  him  1     He  is  our  pioneer.     His  life  is  iw 

model  life,  his  plans  and   methods  have  never   been   greatly^ 
improved  upon.     Here  ivS  a  man  who  dies  at  thirty-six,  leaving  behind  him-^ 
a  version  of  the  New  Testament  and  half  the  Old,  a  dictionarj'  of  th 
language  he  has  mastered,  and  a  flock  of  between  tliree  and  foxir  hundred  J 
converts.     I  think  it  will  be  found  that  in  bi-eadth,  depth,  and  permanence, 
that  great  achievement  has  never  been  exceeded  since-     Ziegenbalg's  place 
IB  taken  in  1739  by  Fabricius,  a  fine  Tamil  echokir,  whose  work  in  the 
Tamil  translation  of  the  present  time  is  as  much  aUve  as  Tyndale's  work  is 
in  the  gieat  Bible  of  England  wliich  we  call  the  Authorised  Version. 

It  is  a  startling  thing  to  piiss  from  Madras  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  Bengal  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth.  Two 
Easst  India  Companies  competed  for  the  honour  of  carrying  Ziegenbalg 
and  his  books  and  parchments.  In  tbo  early  time  of  the  Semmpore 
Missionaries,  occasional  passages  were  still  given,  but  only  to  go  away. 
The  century  called  the  century  of  progress,  shows  badly  in  comparison  of 
/the  century  of  stagnation,  but  whereas  the  eighteenth  century  began  WfU 
,  and  then  deteriomted,  the  nineteenth  began  badly  and  improved.  Now  the 
Berampoi-e  work  begins,  a  work  destined  to  be  unequally  divided  into  per- 
manent and  ephemeral — destined  to  illnstiut©  both  of  the  principles  for  which 
tliis  Paper  contends,  Tli»i  31:A-ion  that  does  not  pnxlucc  and  provide  the 
Bible  itt  doomed.  The  Serunjpoic  Mission  is  safe  there.  The  Bible  that 
does*  not  jspiing  fmm  tho  actual  necessities  of  a  living  Church  is  doomed 
too  ;  nearly  ali  the  Seiamjwr©  vei^ions  are  lost  there.     Now  take  the 

principle,  viz.,  that  no  Miiision  is  satisfactory  without  its  Vernacular 

Look  at  the  Boumn  Catholic  Missions  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centurie**,  in  India,  in  China,  in  Japan,  Tliey  cannot  be 
dismisjied  in  a  sentence.  They  ought  not  to  bo  so  dismissed.  In  India  we 
read  in  Dr.  lluuter'«  pages  ot  Father  Besciti,  bcliolur  and  poet,  just  the 
words  that  describe  the  Prott^staut  Fabricius.  Why  is  the  work  of  the  one 
so  spiiitually  deiid,  and  of  the  other  so  Bjaritiially  living  1     Because  no 

MiHsion  can  live  without  its  Bible,  and  the  Roman  Mission* 
^ifloSniu''"  ^"'^^^  ^^^  ^^^  translate  it.      Think  of  Adam  Schaal  in  China, 

master  of  the  Innguage,  tutor  of  the  Emperor,  living  under  the 
palace  roof.     Think  of  his  predecessor,  Bicci^praised  highly,  of  course,  by  ■ 
the  JcBuita,  abused  badly,  equally  of  course,  by  the  Domimcans,  but  clearly  ■ 
a  man  of  high  capacity  and  devotion,     But  no  Bible  did  they  givo  to  their 
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Brts,  altlioiigh  China  is  a  land  of  bookjs.  Well,  their  work  Las  not 
entirely  peritihed,  but  the  curved  work  of  tkeii'  chief  church  is  this  very 
year  broken  down  by  Chinese  axes  and  hammera.  And  the  great  Eiu-opean 
power  that  set  itself,  certainly  not  for  any  devotion  to  religion,  to  mjuntoin 
that  bailding,  has  suffei  ed  a  severe  diplcjnmtic  defeat.  The  diureh  is  gone,  in 
«pite  of  the  Fi-cnch,  to  ho  rebuilt  out  of  the  Empei-or's  tsight.  Ricci  died  in 
1610-  It  is  a  good  while  ago,  but  let  us  go  back  three  hundred  years  more 
to  1305.  Listen  to  a  voice  that  was  silent  in  de^xth  before  WickHllb  ^vas 
bom.  "I  have  myself  grown  old  and  grey,  more  with  toil  and  trouble  thsin 
with  years;  for  I  a.tn  not  more  than  fifty-eight,  I  huve  gob  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  character  which  is  raost  generally  used 
by  the  Tartars.  And  I  iiave  already  translated  into  that  language  and 
character,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalter,  and  have  caiised  them  to 
be  written  out  in  the  fairest  penmanship  they  have ;  and,  so  by  writing, 
reading,  and  preaching,  I  bear  open  and  public  testimony  to  the  law  of 
Chrii^t."  And  in  a  letter  wiitten  a  year  later  he  says  :  "  Since  my  coming 
to  Tai'tory  I  have  baptised  moi-e  than  five  thousiind  souls." 

But  the  Tartar  dynas.ty  passed  away,  or  surely  on  such  foundations  a 
great  Christian  Cliina  had  been  built  up.  When  Christianity  came  r.ext 
to  China  it  was  the  Society  of  Jesus  that  brought  it,  and  not  the  Church 
of  Christ.     I  pass  by  Japan  for  brevity's  sake. 

And  now  I  wish  to  illustrate  the  seco.vd  principle,  viz.,  that  no  BihfG 
ran  be  permanent  that  does  not  spring  out  of  the  actual  necessities  of  a  livintj 
Church.  Bible  Societief?  are  bound  by  the  very  law  of  their 
being  to  live  by,  and  in  i-eturu,  to  'feed,  the  life  of  living^jjJJ^^^*^^!^^^ 
Churches.  We  cannot  unroll  a  map  linguistic,  or  ethnological, 
find  then  finding  a  hiatus  on  our  shelves,  re.siolve  to  fill  it  up,  whether  the 
living  teacher  is  there  or  not.  The  Uible  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
translatable  of  books,  but  it  will  only  consent  to  transform  it.self  when  the 
Spirit  and  tin  Bride  say  "  Come." 

No  one  has  stated  this  principle  with  more  force  and  insight  than 
Ward  of  Serampore.     "  I  recommend  to  Brethren  Carey  and  Marshmiui," 
he  wrote,  as  early  as  1805,  "to  enter  upon  the  translations 
i**hich  we  can  distribute  with  our  own  hands,  and  which  may  bo     ^"iSul! 
fitted  for  stations  which  we  oui-selves  can  occupy.     As  to  making 
Bibles  for  other  Missionaries,  I  recomjnend  them  to  be  cautious  lest  they 
should    be  wasting  time  and  life  on  that  which  eveiy  vicissitude  may 
frustrate.  .  .  ."      These   were    prophetic  words,    but    the    piophtt   qud 
prophet  had  no  honour  in  his  own  country.     It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
that  his  frankness  did  not  lose  him  a  paitid©  of  Brethren  Carey  and 
Marahman's  regai*d. 

Oarey  was  a  pioneer.  He  made  better  work  possible.  The  subject  of 
Indian  languages  now  mapped  out  with  all  the  accur.iey  of  an  o2-dnunco 
survey,  was  then  as  unexplored  as  an  Indian  jungle.  The  languages  and 
dialects  of  the  India  he  knew  passed  before  Carey's  eyes  as  the  sons  of  Jesso 
before  the  eyes  of  Samuel.  Each,  in  turn,  might  seem  to  be  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  Carey  saw  no  cUflereuce,  and  crowned  them  all.  An  Oriental 
fate  swiftly  overtook  the  infant  sovereigns. 

All  the  Indian  vernaculars  have  been  re-translated  since,  and  in  only 
two  or  three  instances  does  anytliing  of  Carey's  live  in  any  language  except 
those  with  which  he  was  in  contact. 

Thus  Chamberlain  lives  in  the  Hindi,  and  Yates  in  the  Bengali ;  like 
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Carey,  too,  with  another  life  in  the  Sanscrit.  And  Martyn  lives  hia 
iriextingiii>haWe  life  in  Perfiian  and  in  Hindustani;  nnd  Bowley,  the  diJigent, 
tho  hunible-iiiindcd,  lives  on  in  Maityn's  liindustani,  taught  to  speak  the 
old,  old  btory  more  siniply,  that  men  might  take  it  in.  In  all  these  caseti, 
the  men  v^ho  made  the  vet-sions  had  a  pastoral  link,  o££cial  or  voluntary^ 
with  the  people  for  whom  they  made  them. 

I  do  not  wifih  to  exclude  civilians  or  soldiers^  who  many  of  themf  as 
have  known  by  happy  personal  experience,  may  be  the  most  helpful 
Missionary  eolleagnes.     The  modern  life  of  the  Bible  of  Ceylon  introdui 
us  to  two  civihans,  of  equal  devotion,  but  of  lesser  and  higher  gifts — M 
Armour,  apiouRsthoolnuister,  and  Mr.  William  Tolfrey,  a  scholarly  civilian,^ 

But  look  where  we  may,  it  is,  as  a  nile,  the  Missionaries  who  are  the 
translators.     They  st^art  to  our  mpmories  as  w©  look  at  the  map.     It 

hardly  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeai's  ago  that  Captain  Cook  lif  t«d] 
for  most  Englishmen  the  vtil  that  hid  the  fiery   jewels 
calmer  coial  clusteiB  that  dot  the  Pacific.    Some  wero  "  savage^' 
some  were  "  friendly,"  almoKt  all  are  friendly  now.    Society  Islands,  indeeij 
most  of  them  sire — a  society  more  Eoyal  than  Cook  thought  of  when 
link<*d  English  science  with  tlie  gioup  tlnit  eontnintv  Tahiti,      Some  Mi»- 
sionai'y  Society,  English  or  American,  some  Bible  Society,  American 
Ejiglii>h,  owns  an  obligation  to  guard  and  feed  the  lifo  of  these  children 
nature  in  her  secret  summer  palaces.     Here  are  seven  and  twenty  versioi 
of  Scripture,  nine  of  them  whole  Bibles — the  oldest  complete  Bible  is  bi 
fifty  years  of  age  this  year.     All  these  had  Missionaries  as  their  authors.' 
Thoy  are  a  goodly  band.    Nott  leads  off  in  Tahiti.    America  follows  at 
once   with  Hawaiian.     Then   to  mention  only  a  few  names  come  Jo] 
Williams,  and  Buzacott,  and  Bishop  Williams,  Yate,  and  Maunsell, 
Hunt,  and  Calvert,  and  Pratt,  and  Turner,  and  Inglis,  and  KUa,  McFarl 
and  Creagh,  and  Liiwee^ 

Look  at  Africa,  and  include  Madagascar.     Here  are  translations  ia^ 
forty-one  languages.*     Who  made  them  t     I  must  not  forget  that  antiquity- 
gave  us  the  Coptic  and  the  Ethiopic,  and  a  studious  Frf^nchman. 
^i^^Stlln^  ^^^^  ^  wandering  Abysfiinian  provided  us  with  the  Amharic,  afc 
a  time  when  XI, 250  was  thonght  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  such  a  treasure  as  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  a  new  tongue.     But  putting 
these  aside,  who  is  there  to  dispute  with  Maebraii'  and  Hannah  Kilha: 
and    Ziiiimermann,  and    Chri^taller,   and    Bi-^hop   Ciowther,   and   Hen 
Townsoiid,  and  Schtin,  and  Golhner,  and  Ooldie,  and  Robb,  and  Kobe; 
Mfitfat,    and    Shaw,  and   Shrewsibury,    and    Boyce,   and    Appleyard,    an(J 
Cai-alis,  and  Mabille,  and  Freeman,  and  Jone.«t,  and  Griiiiths,  and  Kebmann, 
and  Krapf,  and  Bi^hop  Sfceere,  and  later  trat^slatora  still,  for  the  palm  ol 
the  Rucce?s.sful  translator?     The  Bible  Societies  do  a  good  deal   for  Mis- 
sionaries, but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  they  who  pot  it  into 
her  power  to  do  them  goo<l. 

1  am  .speaking,  it  is  more  than  likel}',  in  the  presence  of  Hissionarr 
translators.     They  work  that  they  may  fini.sh   their  work.     The  nati' 
Church  that  can  i-ead   with  oyipreciation  a  Vernacular  Bible  can  almost 
run  alone,  and  if  it  can  it  onglit.     I  do  not  plead  for  the  production 
Bibles  piematuiely.     The  early  Church  was  a  long  while  before  hers  was 
complete.     In  every  ca.se  the  Gospels,  or  one  of  them,  sliould  come 

*  The  tefereoce  if  to  the  list  of  B.  (|ad  F.  3.  B, 
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then  Genesis  a.nd  Exodiis,  and  then  the  Pt^ilms;  and  I  may  just  mention 
for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear  it,  and  to  take  in  all  that  follows  from  it, 
that  a  (Quarter  of  the  Psalms  are  uuintelligible,  or  only  partially  intelligible 
to  iho6(.  "who  are  ignorant  of  Genesis  and  Exodus. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  more  than  likely  that  I  am  speaking  io  the 
presence  of  Missionary  translators.  If  it  ia  right  to  envy  any  man 
his  office,  my  heart  would  envy  theirs.  Let  me  make  this 
ftlaio.  Every  part  of  the  Bible  has  an  Apocalypse.  ^^J^** 
There  is  a  river  which,  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms,  makes  glad  the  city  of  God.  We  see  its  predicted  Catholicity 
in  the  fourfold  streams  of  Eden  ;  we  see  its  life  and  sparkle  iu  the 
forty-sixth  Psalm  ;  we  see  its  deepening,  widening,  prevailing, 
refreshing,  healing  power,  through  the  eyes  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel ; 
and  all  these  are  gathered  op  in  the  perfect  image  which  the  angel 
of  the  last  Apocalypse  showed  to  St.  John.  You,  my  Missionary 
brethren,  dig  the  channels  through  which  the  living  water  flows. 
No  work  is  more  honourable  than  yours.  I  am  not  entitled  by  age, 
by  office,  or  by  character,  to  speak  a  word  of  exhortation  to  those 
whom  it  is  no  effort  to  me  to  esteem  better  than  myself.  Bat,  1  believe, 
the  man  who,  while  digging  a  new  channel,  is  drinking  daily  of  the 
water  which  flows  through  the  old,  will  not  think  more  highly  of  his 
learning  or  his  conscience  than  he  ought  to  think,  nor  wish  to  stamp 
his  own  image  upon  his  version  of  the  Book  of  God.  Nor  will  a 
translator  who  calls  to  mind  that  he  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the 
least  in  a  chain,  whose  links  stretch  through  two  millenDioms,  and 
engirdle  the  habitable  globe,  even  be  strongly  tempted  to  do  hie 
work  in  an  egotistical  spirit,  as  if  his  name  were  to  compete  on  the 
title-page  with  the  Name  above  every  name  in  the  text. 

Questions  of  judgment  arise,  and  qaestions  of  conscience  too. 
To  borrow  a  convenient  aphorism,  "even  the  yoaagest  "  translator 
**  is  not  infallible."  There  is  generally  some  other  judgment  by 
which  we  can  cross-examine  our  own  ;  there  is  a  general  conscience 
by  which  a  private  conscience  can  be  proved.  It  is  a  serioaa  thing 
for  a  race,  a  country,  a  Church  to  be  without  a  Bible.  The  next 
calamity  in  seriousness  is  to  have  competing  versions.  Meantime 
we  will  answer  for  it  that  money  shall  not  be  wanting,  nor  sympathy, 
nor  prayer,  till  by  your  work  and  oars 

'*  The  whole  round  world  is  every  way 
Bound  with  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.** 

PAPER 

3.  By  Mr.  William  J.  Slowan  (Western  Secretary,  National  Bible 
Society  of  Scotland). 

The  management  of  Bible  Distribution. 

In  a  sentence,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  with  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  connected  as 
one  of  its  Secretaries  for  twenty-eight  years,  had  in  1887  an  income  ol 
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£33,432  7^.  1</.,  and  an  expenditure  of  £30,988  11a.  9^^.,  of  which 
£16,000  was  spent  on  Foreign  Mission  work.  It  issued,  or  helped 
Bibiff  8«fii«t7  to  issue,  last  year  632,073  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  whoh^ 
offtcoUiiid.  QY  in  part,  at  home,  in  the  colonies,  and  in  seventeen 
foreig^n  countries — two-thirds  of  the  issues,  in  round  numbers,  beinjc 
abroad.  Its  total  circnlation  since  1861  amounts  to  10,110,92o 
copies  ;  and  its  natural  place  among  the  Bible  Societies  of  the  world 
is  juat  where  it  appears  on  this  platform  to-day,  following  imm* 
diatoly  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  American  Bible  Societies 
though  in  respect  of  Missionary  enthusiasm  and  circnlation  coi 
pared  with  resources,  it  claims  to  rank  second  to  none.  May 
add  one  word  to  express  the  privilege  I  feel  it  to  be  to  stand  here 
Bide  by  aide  with  the  official  representatives  of  the  two  great  Bible^ 
Societies  of  England  and  America  ?  Our  Scottish  Society  is,  co] 
pared  with  them,  but  a  little  one;  but  it  has  attained  to  the 
three ;  and  it  is  needed  to  complete  this  threefold  cord  of  love 
which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  souls  are  being  drawn  to  Chrisi 
and  earth  to  heaven. 

I  proceed  without  further  preface  to  the  important  practical  s 
ject  committed  to  me,  *'The  Manageivient  of  Bible  Distribution, 

I.  Distribution  through  Bihh  Societies. 

(a)  It  is  important   to    bear  in   mind    here   that   while  Bib] 
Kot to  be  judftd  Societies  claim  their  authority  directly  under  the  gn 

by  itatiitioi.  commission,  "  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nation 
they  have  no  other  aim  or  object  than  that  which  is  coutempln 
in  that  great  commiasion,  namely,  '*  that  men  may  believe  t 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  believing  they  may  have  life  throUj 
His  name.'*  The  number  of  Scriptures  circulated  is  not  the  e 
but  only  the  means  to  the  end,  at  which  they  aim.  It  is,  therefore? 
not  the  extent  or  number  of  their  issues,  but  the  effectiveness  of 
them,  by  which  their  nsefnlneas  has  to  be  judged. 

(b)  Bible  Societies  ma^  mell  claim  the  syiiipatk}/  and  prayers  of 

the  Churches  in  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  they 
jiiac "tiei ciu  have  to  contend,  snch  as  ignorance  of  or  indiflferencc  to 
forpnjer^  tj^g  Divinc  message  ;  the  antipathy  and  active  opposition 
of  rationalism,  which  naturally  recognises  in  the  Bible  its  most 
formidable  and  dangerous  opponent ;  the  superstition  and  bigotry  of 
professed  friends  of  the  Bible,  who  aflSrm  that  our  book  is  defective, 
necauee  it  lacks  the  apocryphal  writings,  or  who,  while  they  bless 
and  offer  it  to  the  people  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  commit 
it  to  the  flames,  or  thrust  it  into  an  index  expitrgatorimy  in  the 
company  of  books  declared  by  them  to  be  unfit  to  be  so  much  as 
named  amongst  us.  Nor  can  we  forget  here  the  hardships  an<l 
dangers  which  thus  and  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation  attend 
our  colportenrfi  and  other  agents  of  distribution  —  hardships  and 
dangers  affecting  liberty  and  even  life.  No  one  of  the  Bible 
Societies  represented  here  but  has  its  honour  roll  of  sufferers  and 
martyrs,  men  who  have  not  coimted  their  lives  dear  to  them  fffl 
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Chriat's  sake  and  the  GospePs,  but  have  gladly  worn  them  out  or 
Jftid  them  dowE  at  the  Master's  call. 

(e)  Th  chief  agents  of  distribution  employed  by  Bible  Societies 
are  depSts  and  colporteurs.     For  ourselved  we  do  uot  fiod  depots  an 
Infective  means  of  circalating  the  Bible.     They  are  sonietioiea   a 
leoessity,  but  a  more  agg:resR»ve  agency  ia  required.     The  saki  of  the 
look  cannot  be   re^fnlated    by  the   ordinary   rules   of  supply   and 
lemand.    Here  supply  does  not  follow  demand,  but  creates  it.  Hence 
he  value  of  colportage — a  value  which  cannot  be  computed 
[jr  statistics  or  aritbmetic.     Nor  is  this  agency  necessarily       p**^*** 
iH  expensive  one.    Many  of  the  men  employed  by  the  National  Bible 
lociety  of  Scotland  work  on  commission — obviously  a  cheaper  method 
ban  giviug  the  books  away.     Others  work  aa  colporteurs  dnring 
nly  part  of  the  year — the  season  most  suitable  for  selling— while 
bey  carry  on  their  ordinary  avocations  during  the  other  months, 
hos  reducing  the  cost  of  maintenance,  keeping  themselves  in  touch 
rith  their  original  occupation,  and  enabling  the  Society  to  drop  at 
he  end  of  any  season,  a  man  who  shows  himself  inefficient  without 
Qvolving  him  in  serious  loss.     But  even  though  colpurtage  appear 
^  some  instances  a  costly  agency,  judged  by  the  number  of  sales, 
Dd  though  it  may  be  trae  that  the  books  might  have  l>ecu  given 
jway  for  less  money  than  it  costs  to  sell  them,  if  our  aim  is  not  to 
bnist  forth  the  largest  possible  number  of  books  at  tlie  sraallest 
lOfisible  cost,  but  that  "  souls  may  be  born  agiiin  by  the  Word  of 
lod,"  we  are  entitled  and   required  to  use  what  fieem?i  to  us  the 
Host  effective  means  to  that  end.     Now  I  feel  assured  that  no  more 
sffective  means  has  yet  been  discovered  than  the  sending  forth  of 
rocli  colporteurs  as  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Bible  Societies — 
nen  of  the  people,  men  of  the  book,  men  of  God  :  "  Missionaries  to 
he  ones  "  who  abound  in  labour,  but  work  as  much  oq  their  knees 
^  on  their  feet.     When  I  study  the  records  of  their  seir-ileiiyiiig, 
Jod-hononring  lives  it  seems  to  me  as  ii'  a  colporteur  must  htive  siit 
D  John  Bnnyan  for  the  portrait  drawn  in  the  house  of  the  luterpre- 
er,  of  one — "his  eyes  lifted  np  to  Heaven,  the  best  of  books  in  his 
lands,  the  world  behind  his  back,  who  stood  as  if  he  pleaded  with 
men,  and  a  crown  of  glorj'  did  hang  over  his  head." 
y      2.  Distribution    through  Missionary  Societies.      The  magnitude 
Bf  this  work  calls  for  comity  and  co-operation  all  round,  co-open^tion 
jBpecially  must  the  two  great  workers  in  the  Bliss ionary     n»»dfui. 
fcnterpriae  go  hand  in  hand  in  it—that  which  publishes  the  Gospel 
rough  the  living  voice,  with  that  which  publishes  it  through  the 
"tten  Word.     These  two  are  really  one,  for  both  are  offshoots  of  the 
arch  of  Christ,  which  is  the  great   MisaioDary  Society  of  the 
orld ;  and  these  two  are  really  one  because  it  ia  the  one  vSpirit  of 
od  who  alone  makes  either  the  reading  or  the  preaching  of  the 
"ord  *'  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and 
building  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort  through  faith  unto 
vation."     The  Bible  Society  has  long  been  recognised  as  the  lit 
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Iiaudmaid  of  Misflions,  Tbe  Missionary  translates  and  the  Bible 
Society  prints  &inl  rfrculates  the  Word  translated.  Bat  there  onght 
to  be  still  closer  tellowship  between  these  two  whom  God  has  made 
''  not  twain,  bat  one  flesh."  It  is  not  enough  that  they  work  side 
by  Bide  ;  each  most  do  not  its  own  work  only,  but  the  other's  also. 
The  Bible-seller  mnat  be  an  evangelisti  and  the  evangelist  a  Bible- 
seller,  or  each  will  be  the  less  efficient. 

The  Society  I  represent  has  long  acted  on  this  principle.  It  supplies 
Missionaries  with  Scriptures  under  cei-tain  conditions,  and 
wMk  toil^w  8^*^^y  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  colporteurs,  or  Bible- 
'  sellers,  wholly  under  Mi.sHionary  control.  In  China,  for 
example,  eleven  Missionary  Societies,  of  varied  Churches  and  nationahti 
liav©  now  forty  or  fifty  colporteurs  working  under  their  directions,  pftid 
ua.  But  more  is  needed  :  Missionaries  themselves  must  take  thii^  Biblo* 
selling  in  hand,  and  Missionary  Societies  be  asked  to  contribute  towards 
the  cost  of  colportago  as  a  direct  and  fruitful  branch  of  their  own 
work.  If  the  Bible  Society  pravidefi  the  books,  let  the  Missionary 
Society  provide  the  seller  or  distributer,  or  share  tbe  cost.  *'  I  have 
always" — says  Mr.  WoodalJi,  of  the  A.M.E.  Church  at  Chong-kiang^— 
"  I  have  always  been  interested  in  selling  Scriptures  after  preaching. 
To  give  the  people  the  written  Word  after  they  have  heard  it  preached 
seems  to  me  like  clinching  tho  diiven  nail."  Yes,  and  a  nail  fastened 
by  the  Mast-er  of  assemblies. 

3.  Distribution  through  Tract  Societia* 

In  the  statesmanlike  paper  read  before  the  Misaonary  Conferenn 
at  Mildmny,  in  1878,  by  the  ever-to-be-Iamented  Chai'les  Reed,  the 
Vtiiisflf  ttftcti^^S?'^**'^*'^^''  ^^^  thrown  out  that  the  time  had  almost  coa» 
accompBDyiJif  for  Bible  Societies  to  consider  whether  their  agents  might 
the  Scripture*,  j^qj^  "^  allowcd  to  uso  Other  Christian  litei-ature  as  a  help 
to  the  understanding  of  Soripturea  circulated  in  heathen  countries.  Tlie 
National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has,  from  the  beginning,  granted 
its  arjents  this  Hberty,  and  to  tho  great  advantage  of  its  work.  Our 
cfKporteurs  carry  and  sell  Ckiepel  tracts  and  books,  fitted  to  introduce, 
explain,  and  enforce,  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scripture.  This  is  not  doue 
at  the  cost  of  the  Bible  Society.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  supplies  the 
tmcts  or  books,  and  allows  a  proportion  of  the  proceeds  of  sale  to  he 
itpplied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  agent  of  distribution — to  the 
benefit  of  both  Societies,  and  of  the  end  contemplated  by  both. 

Is  it  really  honourmg  to  tbe  Bible  to  insist  that  it  must  be  issued  alone, 
literally  "  without  note  or  comment "  1    Are  the  oral  comments  that  accom- 

"Hot*  pany  it, — unless  only  the  dumb  are  to  be  employed  as  Bible- 
ud  ecwnwnt,"  womeu  and  cc»lporteurs, — are  oral  comments  safe  and  helpful, 
objMtiont.  ^jj^  must  written  comments  be  dimgerous  and  dishonouringi 
Is  there  not  a  possibility  by  our  traditions  of  making  the  Word  of  God 
of  les3  effect  j  and  by  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  "  note  and  comment 
rule,  doing  lees  honour  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  to  the  prejudices 
jealousies  of  Christian  men  I  As  it  is  the^e  has  been,  by  common  consentr^ 
a  relaxation  of  the  rule  which,  at  one  time,  was  thought  to  eiclude 
marginal   references  ]  and  it   is   easy  to  see   how   i^eadily  a  comment  of 

dangerous  character   might   be  constructed   out   of   what  is  now,  by 
ft  larger  interpretation,  allowed  and  welcomed  by  all.     Had  the  Ethiopiam 
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received  &  good  Gospel  tract — I  speak  with  reverence — along 
(  copy  of  the  roll  of  the  pittphet  Isaiah,  he  might  nut  have  been 
kdoubt  as  to  whether  the  prophet  spake  of  himself  or  of  some  other 
IL  But  the  Bihle  is  not  a  charm,  the  mere  touch  of  which  will 
irk  a  miracle;  and  Philip  was  used  to  explain  Isaiah.  Aa  the 
Itten  Word  is  not  of  use  to  him  who  canuot  read  it,  neither  can  it 
t  of  oee  to  liim  who  cannot  uudei-stand  it.  It  is  the  entrance  of 
|d*«  Word  that  gives  light,  and  shall  we  not  use  every  fitting  means 
t  had  been  given  us,  to  open  the  blind  eyea  that  the  healing 
f  may  enter  in  and  light  up  the  soul  ?  Rtxther  publish  one  word 
h  the  understanding,  than  a  thousand  word^  which  may  be  to  the 
der,  though  appareotly  in  his  own  tongue^  really  in  a  tonguo  unknown. 
.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  has  beeo  shown  by  the  experience  of 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  by  the  universal  testimony  of  thoae  who 
re  tiiied  our  method.  The  appeal  of  the  Shanghai  Con- 
tenoe  of  1875  is  evidence  of  the  views  held  by  Missionaries^J^JI^J^JS 
[tbis  queistion.  It  urges  Bible  Societies  to  supply  such 
|laDations  as  are  required  to  m£d£:e  the  Bible,  to  £^me  extent,  at  least,, 
l-interpieting  to  the  Chinttman  into  whoso  hands  it  falls  for  the 
|t  time;  and,  failing  our  consent,  the  Missionaries  threaten  to  publish 
I  Bible  for  themselves.  The  N.B.S.S.  ia,  I  beheve,  the  only  Society 
ich  has  seen  its  way  to  respond  to  tliis  appeal.  Our  concessions  of 
ire  to  give  an  explanatory  tmct  with  the   liible,  or  to   include   in  it 

rjinal  references  and  chapter  hejidingsi,  have  not  indeed  fully  satisfied 
liliasionaries.  But,  possibly,  when  their  proposals  are  more  clearly 
ilei*stood,  they  may  prove  less  revolutioDary  and  more  feasible  thEui 
ty  have  seemed  to  be. 

4,  Distribution  through  Local  Orga7mati&ns, 

We    have    always    tried    to   work   on   the   line«  of  local   eflbrt^   aa 
Iding  to   a   more  ecououiical   and   effective    circulation,    rather    than 
^multiply   agents   of    our  own.      Instead   of   maintaining 
large  sttiff  of  colporteura  in  France,  for  eacaiiiple,  we  assiht   ^,^^|L„, 
a    Evangelical    Sfjciety  of    Geneva    in    its    French    work, 
ft  believe  that  X1,OOU  per  annum  spent  in  aiding  them  to  maintain 
iy  men,  well    organised    and    equipped,  ia    spent  to    more    advantage 
ia    in    npliolding,    eay,    fifteen    local    colporteui-s.       The    money   doen 
Ire  work   and    better   work.     Our  plan   has  the  further  advantage  of 
Iwing   forth    the   sympathy  of    pastora    and    people    in    the    various 
jtricts    touched    by  agents    partly  supported    by  us. 

5.  Distrihntion  tltrowjh  Vvluntartf  Aij^.ncies. 

An   immense  amount   of    unpaid    voluntary  labour    iB    rendered    in 
inection  with   Bible  distribution,  and  muy  well  be  gratefully  acknow- 
iged  here.     At  home  our  collectors,  committe*\s,  and  otlice-      . 
krers,    render    eervice**,    the    value    of    which    cannot    be     ^**'''^^**' 
Smated ;    while   through    other   voluntary  agencies   a  large  hiome  cir- 
lation  is  effected  without  cost,  save  the  cost  of  the  bookA,  or  a  pai-t 
'  it.      Many  of  our   foreign   correspondents  and   supeiintendents,  too, 
barge  duties,  important  and   nnentus^  without  rocompenae,  save   the 
of  service.      Lnst    yoar   a   young    Scottish    merchant    wtui    accepLetl 
ns  as  an  unpaid  agent  in  (Ihina  ;  we  sent  him  out,  but  he  difiws  no 
Iftry   from    the   SSociety,    which  would   gladly   extend   its   libt  of   such 
Ipei-s. 
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6.  Gratuitous  Biitrihidlon  of  the  Scriptures. 

This  question,   which    hasj   lately   obtained   considerable   prominence, 
may  be  briefly  looked  at.     I  cannot  think  any  principle  makes  it  right 
to  give  away,  and  wiong  to  sell,  tho  Bible,     Wo  cannot  condemn  sales 
because  the  Scripture  commands  those  who  have  freely  received  to 
give.     There  is  an  equally  authoritative  and  distinct  command  forWddi 
the    indiscriminate    distribution    of    precious  things.      The  qaestioa 
merely  as  to  tho  wisest  methods  of  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

The  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  is  certainly  not  preferred 
by  those  who  have  had  the  fullest  opportunities  of  testing  the  comparative 
,  advantages  of  the  two  method.'?.     Wo  have  constantly  pro' 

scunit      against  it  from  those  best  entitled  to  speak  on    the  questioi 
BTBtuitoua     and  an  earnest  advocate  for  this  method  seenjs  to  coni 

the  case  when  he  says,  in  summing  up  his  appeal ;  "  Sell    _ 
all  means  wherever  the  people  are  able  and  willing  to  buy.  .  .  .  Throughout 
Protestant  Christendom  .  .  .     Scriptures  should,  as  a  rule,  b©  sold,  and 
given  away  only  to  those  who  are  too  poor  to  purchase  them."     This  is 
jufit   what   the   Bible   Societies  do.     But  why  should   the  advice  appV 
only  to  Europe  ?     There  is  not  a   Missionary  in  China,   so   far  a.s  I 
.  aware,  who    does   not   stand    side    by  side    with  Mr.   Hudson  Tnylor 
ci>ndemning  the  fi'ee  distribntion  of   the   Scriptures,  as  having  broug! 
the  Book  into  disrepute   in  that   Empire,   failed   in   the    end  in   vi( 
and  mudo  it  difficult  now  to  work  on  wiser  lines. 

W©  must  not  forget  that  the  highest  price  charged  for  Script' 
in  foreign  lands,  in  mro  instances,  covei*s  the  cost   of   production,    a: 
that,  in  most  countries,  the  Societies  suffer  a  heavy  loss  on  each  co] 
they  sell,  so  that  even  tlie  buyer  receives  a  gift. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  while  the  proceeds  from  individi 
Bales  are  small,  in   the   aggregate,  they  enormously  increase  the 

of  circulation.     Last  year,  for  example,  the  tot^il  cost  of 
dpouuSon?    circulation  w&s  only  a  fraction  over  ikd.  per  copy,  or  7|<f. 
each  Bible  and  New  Testament,  taking  twelve  portions  aseq 
to  one  Testament.     If  we  gave  all,  wo  should  only  have  half  to  gi' 
It  would  not  have  furthered  tho  cause  of  the  Gospel  if  the  Aneityum* 
who  honourably  paid    the  British    and    Foreign   Bible    Society  .£1,2' 
for  Scriptures  aupphed  to  them,  had  been  debarred  this  privilege.     Nor 
would  the  Bible  be  more  honoured  or  more  read,  in  any  land,  were  it 
given    to  all  and  sundry,  like   the   handbill   thrust  on   your   acceptance 
in  the  streets.     It  is  said  that  we  are  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  becaua^^ 
a  man  buys  our  book  he  will  value  it ;  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  ||H 
is  because  he  values  our  book  that  he  buys  it.     But  either  way,  th^^ 
bought  book  is  the  valued  book— which  is  all  wo  contend  for.     That 
eale  is  so  far  a  guarantee  against  waste  few  will  be  found  to  deny. 

I    believe  the   best   method  cornea  between  the  two  extremes, — and 
this  IB  the  method  of  the  Bible  Societies.     We  have  no  rule  forbiddiiri^H 
the  free  gift  of   Scriptures;   and  thei-e  is  no  Society  whi<^| 
^J^J^    does  not,  on  fitting  occasion,  distribute  freely.     But  to  make 
free  gifts  the   rule  ia  to  pauperise  the  community,  without 
cause,  and  without  ultimate  benefit ;  and  to  make  it  impossible  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  even  occasional  sale.     The  discussion  which  has  been 
raised  ^  by  some  of  the  be«t  friends  of  Bible    Societies,   will    probably 
eerve  its  end  by  promoting  greater  freedom  of  distribution,  in  certain 
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and   on  certain  lines;  few  well  acquainted  with  the  facts  would 
advise  Bible  Societies  to  make  sale  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  co-operation  of  Missionary  and  Tract  iSocieties 
with  Bible  Societies,  but  I  confess  to  a  stronj]f  desire  that  the  Bible  Societies 
themselves  should  corao  closer  together.  There  is  probably  joint  action 
ftt  thia  moment,  a  bettor  understanding  among  the  leading  on  th«  p*rt  of 
Bible  Societies,  than  at  any  former  time — let  us  use  it  for  the  '''*^*  Societia*. 
largest  possible  practictvl  results — for  a  more  economical  division  of  labour, 
and  a  closer  agreement  as  to  plaas  and  prices. 

It  is  important  that  our  principles  of  action  should  agree  in  the 
various  fields  in  which  we  work  aide  by  side.  How,  for  example,  are 
we  to  deal  with  countries  wholly  or  ma,inly  Protestant?  These  have  not 
equal  claims  with  Romaa  Catholic  countries ;  and  neither  Pixjtestant  nor 
CAtholic  countries  have  claims  comparable  with  those  of  the  millions  of 
heathenism. 

Can  we  agree,  for  the  development  of  self-help  in  Protestant  countries, 
to  offer  there  no  Scriptures  for  general  sale  below  cost  price!  It  is 
the  wholesome  nilo  of  the  N.B.S.9.  not  to  sell  in  Scotland  below 
cost,  while  throtigh  other  channels  we  make  ample  provision  for  the 
poor.  We  have  no  wi«h  to  monopolise  the  Bible  trade  of  our  country, 
or  to  do  with  benevolent  finuh  what  can  be  as  well  done  through  private 
enterprise,  Gould  wo  in  like  manner  agree  to  refuse  to  supply  Protestant 
4»iintries  below  cost,  trusting  their  Churches  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
local    Bible   publishing,  which    now   languishes,  might    revive,  and 

,1  Christian  effiirts  be  stimulated,  while  our  funds  would  be  set  free 
for  use  in  such  lands  as  India  and  China,  which  the  next  generation 
of  Bible  Societies  will,  I  believe,  di^em  to  have  a  prior  claim,  not  only 
from  their  appalling  need,  but  from  their  rising  importance  among 
the  nations  which  sway  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Such  action  cannot  be  taken  "without  concert.  Other  cognate 
questionii,  Fnich  as  those  formulated  in  Dr.  Cust*s  letter  of  3 let  May, 
which  came  to  my  hand  after  this  Paper  was  in  form, 
might  well  be  discussed  by  a  Pan-Bibhcal  Council  j — questions  ^''^^J^""*^ 
relating  to  the  production  and  shaiing  of  versions,  the 
interchange  of  Scriptures,  the  possibility,  by  joint  agents  and  common 
work,  of  reducing  overlapping  and  friction  to  a  minimum,  while 
poreserving  to  each  Society  the  variety  without  which  its  interest  would 
dtLg.  In  the  discussion  of  questions  like  these,  a  beginning  has  been 
mftde  by  Bible  Society  Conferences  within  this  Conference ;  but  we  need 
a  great  Misisionary  and  Bible  Society  Clearing  House,  with  autocratic 
powers,  before  we  can  hope  to  solve  them  all. 

The  romatice  that  once  attached  to  Bible  Society  work  has 
largely  passed  away,  and  it  is  now  bat  one  of  many  Miesionary 
agencies,  pleading  for  the  aympathy  and  help  of  the 
Church.  But  we  believe  there  is  no  higher,  truer, 
more  practical,  or  more  beneficent  Missionary  work,  than  that 
done  by  the  Bible  Societies  :  work  in.  which  there  is  less  of  man 
and  more  of  God.  May  the  prominent  place  given  to  it  in  this 
Conference  increase  its  effectiveness,  by  deepening  the  interest  of 
the  Church,  and  evoking  anew  its  prayers  and  enthnsiasm  on  behalf 
of  thifl  grand  means  of  making  salration  known  by  the  world-wide 
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dissemination  of  the  Word  of  the  living  God,  in  the  mother^tODgQ^ 
of  every  tribe  and  people 

Dr.  Maxwell  gave  the  Bummaty  of  a  Paper  hy  the  Bev.  John 
Gibson,  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Swatow. 

[  This  Paper,  which  rvas  not  in  the  programme^  is  of  such  irUrinsie    ■ 
value  that  we  give  the  greater  part   of  it   in  small  type   in  tJiew^ 
Appe?idiXf  to  avoid  spoiling  the  argument  by  too  threat  abridg- 
ment. — Ed»j 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  E.  H,  (Jlenny  (Hon.    Sec,,   North  AfricAu   Mission):  We  ha 

in  North  Africa  a  similar  diiSculty  to  that  experienced  in  China.     W( 

have  the  North  African  Arabic  spoken  ;  and  a  very  large  number  of  people,^ 

even  those  who  can  read  the  Arabic  into  uhich  the  Bible  is  ti-unislated,' 

A trao«iatioii  c^n^^ot  understand  it;    they  can  read  the  words  because  tha! 

nwdad  for     characters  are  the  same,  but  do  not  understand  their  meaning 
X«rtbAlne«i,  ^^^  ^.^  fg,^j  g^j.^  ^jj^,^  sooner  or  later  we  must  have  a  t: 

lation  into  the  Arabic  of  Nttrth  Africa.     I  know  there  is  a  great  deal 
prt'judic*  against  it,  but,  although  we  have  not  yet  had  much  experien 
tiom  the  oonaultationa  we  have  had  with  Mi.'-siouaries,  and  the  colporte 
and  agents  of  the  Bible  Society,  we  feel  sure  that  we  must  come  ultimat«l 
to  a  translation  into  the  colloquial  of  North  Africa.     As  to  the  dii»tribulioii, 
I  would  agk  that  the  Missioiiai  ies  be  allowed  a  sutBcient  grant  of  Scriptures 
that  they  may  distribute  them  fre<'ly  where  they  think  it  wise  to  do  80» — 
not  wholeaale,  but  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  Is  presented.    Furtheri 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  engaged  as  oolporteu: 
OT^lrtl^'  ^0"^1<1  be  chosen  not  so  much  on  the  giound  of  their  selli 

pow^ers  as    on    account   of   their   spiiituality.      I    believe  i. 
difficulties  lie  more  in  this  point  tban  anywhere  else.     The  man  wants 
sell  as  many  books  as  he  can ;  and  knows  that  his  sales  will  be  oom_ 
with  those  of  other  men,  and  in  his  anxiety  may  recouimend  his  books 
such  a  way  that  the  buyer  may  purchase  without  knowing  their  inn 
rharacter,  or  think  that  they  will  act  as  a  charm ;  and  when  he  finds  that 
he  has  purchased  a  Gospel,  insitits  upon  it  that  he  bus  been  deceived,  and 
Bo  the  agent  has  done  actual  damage  by  his  selling,     1  know  it  is  not  the 
wish  of  the  Societies  that  it  should  be  so,  but    I  have  known  such  a 
I  do   not  believe  that  the  man  had  any  intention  of  doing  whai 


case. 

was  wrong  ;  but  it  hliows  th»  impoitance  of  seeing  that  the  man  wl 
carries  the  book  bhculd  himwelf  be  a  living  representative  of  the  beck  i 
tells,  othei  wise  the  ellect  will  be  rather  damaging  than  belpful.  I  do  fe 
the  great  need  of  a  much  wider  distribution  ot  the  Word  of  God. 

Bev.  Fr.  Zlegler  {Ba.sle  Missionary  Society)  :  I  want  to  say  a  fe^3 
words  with  retpett  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  I  have  had  great) 
pleasure  in  lihtening  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  importance  of  J 
TraniUtiom  **<*<^Jrate  translations,  and  I  agree  with  every  woid  that  hsaiJ 
■ocuratotmt  been  said  on  that  point.  But  I  wi.sh  to  imploinj  every  one  whr 
tdioin*tic,  ^j^y  t^  ^Jq  ^^t^jj  ^jjg  tranhlation  of  the  Bible  and  with  Bibli 
gouieties  to  let  the  translations  be  intelligible  and  idiomatic. 
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Let  me  give  you  a  few  instancos  of  what  too  close  an  arlhorcnce  to  the  letter 
ol  t!ie  Bible  may  produce.     Let  me  give  you  the  English  tran*>lation  of  the 
Gftii&rese  as  it  run«  in  the  text,  John  iii.  16  :  "  In  order  that  all  who  btlie  ve  in  Him 
DOt  being  lost  should  receive  eterniil  life  that  GckI  gave  Hia  ouly- begotten  Son 
He  80  loved  the  world."    Now  I  put  it  to  yon  whether  that  is  iatclligible.    I  say  it 
is  Dot  Intelligible  to  tlie  natives  ;  and  I  Imow  it,  because  I  have  had  to  do  with 
school  children  who  had  to  learn  the  text,  and  who  could  never  understand  it. 
Tiiere  is  a  beautiful  text  ia  Isaiah,  **  Though  your  Biua  be  as  scarlet  they  shall  be 
oswhite  aa  wool."    Now  the  majority  of  the  sheep  among  the  Canarese  are  black, 
aad  R  literal  tma^latiou  of  tho  passa;jje  therefore  would  be  unintelligible.     I  once 
heard  a  catechist  expound  the  text,  "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  abide  iu  you  richly/' 
as  meaning  "  Let  the  word  of   Christ  abide  in  you  as  your  riches  ; "  uud  he 
was  quite  right  according  to  tho  Canarese  transbtion.     The  word   "  richly  " 
waa  taken  tiMi  literally.     It  was  forgotten  that,  althougli  "richly"  in  English 
means  abundantly,  it  has  not  the  samo  meaning  in  Canareiie.     The  translation 
i-honld  be  as  cloae  as  possihio,  bnt  it  should  be  intelligible.     The  closeness  should 
never  interfere  with  intelligibility.     Never  forget  to  read  what  you  have  trans- 
lated to  the  natives, — not  to  those  who  have  been  instructed  in  your  schools,  and 
therefore  know  the  drift  of  your  thought,  but  to  the  heathen  ;  and  take  care  to 
aak  them  w  hat  the  meaning  of  it  is. 

Mr.  Jolin  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow) : 
Before  I  mention  the  suliject  on  which  I  wish  t-o  speak,  I  should  like  to  say, 
in  reply  to  Dr.  Maxwell,  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  getting  a  large 
quantity  of  printing  mnchinery  from  a  house  in  X>ondon,  and  the  manager 
said  to  me,  "  What  do  you  want  with  such  a  lot  of  printing  machinery  for 
Ilunkow  1 "  I  sjiid,  "There  are  so  many  newspapers  started, 
and  there  is  so  much  printing  going  on ;  tlie  Chinesse  are  read;- 
ing  right  and  left ;  they  have  new.spapers  in  Cantonj  in 
Shanghai,  in  Tien-tsin,  and  all  over  the  country,  poiiring  out 
from  the  press  every  morning,  bssides  thousands  of  books  tkat  are  cir- 
culated among  tlie  people." 

It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to  deal  with.     I  heard  one  speaker 
in  tliis  Conference  say  that  not  5  per  cent,  of  the  Chinese  could  road,  while 
another  said  that  90  per  cent,  could  road.     Again,  one  stated  that  Chinese  is  so 
difficult  th;it  it  is  iiiijj05.sible  to  read  it  in  Chinese  characters,  and  that  the  letters 
must  be  Romanised  ;  while  another  said  it  was  so  easy  that  a  European  who  does 
not  know  Chinese  can  learn  to  read  it  in  rix  or  seven  months.     But  that  ia  not 
the  question  that  I  wish  to  address  mysielf  to — a  question  about  which  in  Ghioa 
we  have  no  dispute  whatever.     Eleven  yeai-s  ago  at  Shanghai  there  was  a  Con- 
ference and  this  question  ctune  up :  recognising  the  great  importance  of  the 
circulation  of  the  Word  of  God,  is  it  possible  to  do  anything  to  render  that 
circulation  more  effective?    The  Mis.sionaries  unaaimoiisly  camo 
to  the  conclusiou  that  if  we  had  liberty  to  circulate  explanatory  ^1*°°°**^*/ 
tracts  along  with  the  Scriptures,  and  also  liberty  to  use  annotated        *  "° 
editions  of  the  Scriptures*  the  circulation  would  be  much  more  valuable.     Tou 
have  to  consider  that  in  China  there  are  two  cla-sses  of  people  amongst  whom 
the  Scriptures  circulate,  those  who  are  under  Christian  instruction,  and  know 
aomethmg  about  the  Bible,  and  then  (which  we  have  almost  entirely  ia  China) 
a  great  reading  nation  who  have  never  heard  of  the  Bible,  and  never  met  a 
Missionary,  except  perhaps  the  man  who  first  introduced  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  whom  they  muy  never  meet  again.     There  is  nothing  to  show 
theae  people  what  the  Bible  is,  what  it  claims  to  be,  where  it  was     '*•"  ®'^^" 
isnied,  and  what  it  ia  about ;  and  the  man  who  has  it  cannot  make  °^'^<*"««»'l- 
it  ont.    What  we  want  ia  more  means  of  telling  the  people  what  it  is.     Then 
there  is  another  thing ;  Chinese  is  a  very  bad  vehicle  for  convening  Christian 
truth  at  all.     Those  who  have  translation  work  to  do,  know  that  it  is  im* 
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possible  to  put  Ghrietian  ideas  into  heathen  tongues  without  some  explaxuktion. 
The  very  term  "  God  "  they  have  no  idea  of,  and  whatever  words  you  use  for  it 
give  a  wrong  impression.  So  with  regard  to  grace,  mercy,  and  other  things  ;  if 
you  simply  tranfljate  those  words  you  do  not  convoy  the  truth,  but  you  coDvey 
aomethiug  which  is  not  the  truth.  Therefore  we  require  further  explanations. 
An  application  was  sent  home  to  the  Bible  Board  to  this  effect :  a  number 
learned  men  sat  round  the  table,  and  they  considered  the  appUcationSf  and  afl 
a  great  deal  of  consultation,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  tluit  there  might  1 
maps,  and  chapter  headings,  and  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  ao  that 
Chmese  might  know  the  length  of  a  cubit  and  the  value  of  a  shekel,  but  uoth 
further.  Why  is  that  ?  Thi3  Bible  Societies  are  bound  to  circulate  the  Scriptui 
without  note  or  oommi^nt,  and  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  do  this  thing  for  us, 
Icnow  that  the  directors  did  not  make  the  rule  (it  was  not  mode  for  fore^ 
countries),  and  that  they  cannot  alter  it  without  a  tremendous  storm.  Bui } 
can  enh'ghtenthe  Christian  public,  and  that  is  my  main  object  in  speaking  (or 
to-day,  to  let  it  be  seen  that  you  may  safely  trust  us  to  make  conamentSf  and 
use  explanatory  literature,  juataa  you  trust  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  with  t 
j  be^t  results.  At  present  we  are  often  putting  the  light  into  a  horn  laoteai^ 
•which  i-athcr  obscures  it.  What  we  want  is  liberty  to  thin  out  the  horn  til(j 
it  gets  translucent,  and  then  more  of  the  light  will  come  through, 

Kev.  Thomas  Richardson  (Bible  and  Prayer  TJuion) :  I  was  awakened, 

but  I  did  not  find  Christ  till  I  road  my  Bible  personally.  The  chapter 
\\hiclTi  is  being  read  to-day  by  a  quart-er  of  a  million  of  people  says,  *'It  is 
written ; "  and  we  find  that  Christ  quotes  from  Moses,  from  the  prophets, 
and  from  the  Psalms,  in  each  case  referring  as  it  were  to  the  book.  That 
ia  the  only  apology  which  I  have  to  present  for  venturing  to 
e  1  e  oa .  ^^  ^  word  to  tLLs  Conference.  I  am  personally  deeply  in-J 
tei*e«ted  in  almost  every  Missionary  agency  in  the  world,  and  interested  i 
Timuy  plaws  where  Missionaries  have  not  yefc  reached^  and  yet  the  Word  < 
God  is  being  read  without  a  preacher ;  and  taking  the  year  round  there  i*j 
hard'y  a  day  when  I  do  not  hear  from  some  part  of  the  earth  that  therein 
s.>me  man  or  woman  who  has  found  help  in  the  reading  of  the  ~ 
\Vv  tan  do  nothing  m  Bible  reading  without  the  written  Word  ;  we  fall  1 
upon  that. 

Kev.  Principal  Brown,  D.]).  (Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen) : 
minutes  will  enable  me  to  tell  two  stories  which  will  illustrate  the  ; 
of  the  last  speaker.     One  of  them  is  ancient,  the  other  modem. 

In  the  lost  persecution  of  the  pagans  against  the  Christian  Church  iheM 
was  in  the  Privy  Council  of  the  Emperor  an  apostate  Christian.     They  were 

,        considering  how   best   to  crush  Christianity  out  of   the  Eoi 
bitfB  the  BibU,  Empire,   and,  said  this  apostate,  "  It  is  of  no  use  to  bum 

Christians,  for  if  you  burn  every  Christian  alive  to-day,  and  leai 
a  single  copy  of  the  Scripturee  rcuiaining  the  Uhiiatian  Church  will  apri 
up  again  to-morrow."  Accordingly  the  Emperor  issued  ii  decree  ordi 
ing  the  destruction  of  the  Scriptur&'i.  They  did  not  succeed  in  their  objo 
The  sequel  is  an  interesting  one,  but  I  havo  no  time  to  tell  it  Next 
remember  our  dear  old  friend,  Dr.  Moffat,  telling  in  my  hearing  a  remarknblfi 
story.  "*  I  was  wandering,"  he  said,  "  with  my  f)arty  in  an  out-of-the-w«y 
part  of  Bechuanaland,  when  in  the  twilight,  having  fallen  short  of  provisions, 
we  came  to  a  village  and  asked  to  be  supplied,  oifering  in  exchange  buttons 
and  all  manner  of  thini^s  wbicli  they  hked  ;  but  they  would  not  give  as  any- 
thing. After  trying  in  vain  we  w<?nt  away  Uy  a  little  hill  where  there  were 
a  few  clumps  of  trees  and  were  making  a  shake  down  for  the  night.  When  ire 
were  doing  this  a  woman  approached  us  with  something  on  her  head ;  and  *( 
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■fc  ihe  oune  into  our  pnaenoe  and  laid  down  a  jar  foil  of  milk.    We  asked 
BT  wluit  mdooed  her  to  do  this,  but  we  zeoeiyed  no  answer ;  and     .  ,,^, 
IM  went  away  in  silence.    After  some  time  the  woman  returned,  fcJJS^tii.V. 
■d,  to  our  astonishment,  she  had  bronght  with  her  a  pot  with  ▼uws«« 

ha  leg  of  some  animal,  and  a  bundle  of  sticks  to  kindle  a  fire  with.  With- 
wt  wying  a  word  she  b^;an  to  lay  the  sticks  and  kindle  the  fire,  and  then  she 
^  toe  pot  on  il  We  tnen  insisted  on  her  telling  ns  what  oonld  have  indnced 
Msr  to  oo  this.  At  last  she  broke  silence,  and  said,  '  Oh  I  when  you  do  so 
■nch  for  that  Master  who  has  done  everything  for  me,  it  is  a  very  small 
■atter  for  me  to  do  this  for  you.'  We  now  said,  '  How  is  it  that  in  this 
bealhen  villsite  you  come  to  be  in  this  condition  ;  and  how  can  you  keep  the 
IliB  flame  aliye  without  a  Christian  near  you  ? '  With  tears  she  pulled  out  of 
her  dress  a  Dutch  Testament,  and  explained  that  when  she  was  a  little 
rid  ahe  was  sent  away  some  two  hundred  miles  to  the  Cape  to  a 
Ohriitian  school,  and  that  for  her  suocess  in  the  class  she  was  in  she  got  this 
XfW  Testament  ss  a  prise.  'And  that.'  she  added,  *is  what  keeps  the  oil 
Imniiiig  within  me.'  Oh,  friends,  the  Church  of  Borne  says  that  it  |^ves  us 
lbs  Bci^tnres ;  but  that  apostate  Christian  thought  the  »aiptures  give  the 
dmnth.  Nothing  is  to  me  a  greater  satisfaction  than  this  afternoon  meeting 
TUeh  tells  us  through  so  many  voices,  and  from  so  many  lands,  that  the  Word 
ef  God  is  life  to  the  soul. 

BfliF.  J.  Mnrray  IQtohell,  LL.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotland) :  Some  say 
that  the  Bible  is  to  bo  read  by  the  Church,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  used  as  a 
neana  of  makiTig  known  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  Our  experience  in  India 
Offers  from  that.  I  have  known  some  Missionarief;  who  said  they  decidedly 
praferred  a  Gospel  to  a  tract  j  they  found  that  it  told  more 
upon  the  heathen  than  even  the  best-written  tract.  Of  course  ^Jj^S^SbSonl 
mtain  portiona  should  be  choeen.  I  have  seen  a  man  give 
Bnkiel  or  Leviticus  to  a  native  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Grospel.  That 
ms  unwise.  But  the  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  Fkt)verb6, 
Qenesis,  and  part  of  Exodus, — the  very  books  that  have  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon, — are  welcomed  even  by  the  uninstructed  heathen. 

Often  tin  educated  heathen  read  the  Bible  in  secret.  The^  are  not  Christians  ; 
but  their  whole  system  of  religious  thought  is  steadUy  forming  itself  upon  the 
UeMod  Word  <^  God.  I  was  struck  the  other  day  by  a  distinguished  man  among 
Uhs  Parsia  saving,  "  We  believe  in  the  same  God  as  is  presented  in  the  Old 
Teatament,  with  all  His  sublime  attributes."  Only  he  had  supplemented  the 
Ptan  doctrine,  though  perhaps  unconsciously.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Heathen 
(vktems  are,  in  consequence  ox  the  Bible  as  much  as  in  consequence  of  anything 
osa,  i^radually  reforming  themselves  on  Christianity.  Among  the  Orientu 
Ibristians  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  is  fitted  to  do  a  world  of  good.  So 
unong  the  Mohammedans. 

The  mere  reading  of  the  Bible  does  good ;  but  when  you  have  a  Bible- woman 
jO  go  into  the  Indian  homes  and  lovingly  read  it,  and  explain  it  according  to  her 
mn  heart-felt  experience,  it  tells  immensely  in  all  our  Indian  Zenanas. 

One  word  more.  Mohammed  seems  never  to  have  known  the  Bible.  Why  was 
here  not,  by  his  time,  a  translation  into  Arabic  ?  What  was  the  Church  of 
Jurist  about  ?  Again,  the  Nestorian  Missions  in  China  were  most 
idble  Missions ;  there  were  none  nobler  in  the  history  of  the  ]^o^a«t 
Church.  But  they  were  all  swept  away.  Why?  I  believe  it  was,  «*'***  "•"*'*"• 
argdy,  in  consequence  of  their  not  having  the  Bible  translated  into  the 
ioguage  of  the  people.  Let  us  by  all  means  persevere  in  the  blessed  work  of 
loeading  the  Word  of  God  far  and  wide. 

fi6v.  James  Kennedy  (L.M.S.,  late  of  Benares) :  We  have  heard  much 
io-day  about  the  connection  between  Missiomt  and  the  Bible  Society.    To 
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my  mind  Missionary  Societies  and  Bible  SocietieB  are  like  the  Siamese 
twins.  If  you  kill  the  one  you  kill  the  other;  the  two  have  a  common  life. 
And  the  Tract  Society  is  closely  connected  with  them.  They  are  a  threefold 
cord  that  cannot  be  broken ;  they  must  be  bound  together  in  order  that  the 

work  may  be  efficiently  carried  on. 

I  had  th^  honour  of  taking  a  subordinate  part  in  the  translations  into  Urda 
and  Hindi,  and  in  both  cases  we  were  ckwely  associated  with  natiTea,  from  whom 
we  derived  great  awistance ;  indeed,  without  that  ABBiBtaDce  the  work  caiuot 
be  done.     The  work  of  revision  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  over  it, — sometimes  not  very  pleasant  discussion.    Alas  !  the  **  I " 
comes  in  too  often  with  us  Misaionaries  as  well  as  with  you  at  home.    W« 
all  have  the  best  motives,  but  now  and  then   there  is  a  great  differcaioe  at 
opinion.     You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  the  immense  amount  of  di»- 
cuaaion  that  sometimes  takes  place.     It  all  comes  from  the  desire  to  have  the  b«et 
possible  translation  of  the  Word  of  God,  so  that  the  whole  earth  may  bt  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 


The  Doxology  was  then  Bting, 


Bt  thk  Bev.   John    C. 
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Gibson,    M.A.    (English   Preabyterian  MtMoo, 
Swatow,  China). 

How  he^i  are  the  people  of  South  China  to  get  the  Word  of  God  in  their  onm 

tongues  t 

The  number  of  readers  in  China  may  be  set  down  as  certainly  under  ten 

per  cent,    of    the    men    and    one    per   cent,   of    the  womes, 

wa^S^(MiiA.^^^"?   *   ^^^^^    ^^^    exceeding   12,376,000    readers    in    all.   Dr. 

Martm,   of   Pekia,  statea  the  case  even  more  strongly  tlian  I 

venture  to  do  :— 

**  We  hear  it  asserted  that  'education  is  uni versa!  in  China  ;  even  ooolieiiw 
taught  to  read  and  write.'  In  one  sense  this  is  true,  but  not  as  we  understand 
'  reading  and  writing.'  In  the  alphabetical  vernaculars  of  the  West  the  ability 
to  rend  and  write  implies  the  ability  to  express  one's  thoughts  by  the  pen,  and  to 
(jrasp  the  thoughts  of  others  when  so  expressed.  In  Chinese,  and  especially  in 
the  classical  or  book  language,  it  implies  nothing  of  the  sort.  A  shopkeeper  may 
be  able  to  write  the  numbers  and  keep  accounts  without  being  able  to  write 
anything  else ;  and  a  lad  who  has  attended  school  for  several  years  irill 
pronounce  the  characters  of  an  ordinary  book  with  faultless  precision,  yet  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  single  sentence.  Of  those  who  can  read  undefr 
atandingly  (and  nothing  else  ought  to  be  called  reading),  the  proportion 
greater  in  towns  than  in  rural  districts.  But  striking  an  average,  it  does  nol^ 
according  to  my  observation,  exceed  one  in  twenty  for  the  male  sex,  and  out  i» 
ten  thousand  for  the  female."* 

This  estimate  by  Dr.  Martin  reduces  the  number  of  readers  to  5,737,000,  or 
under  six  millions,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  is  too  low. 

The  book  langunge  is  not  spoken  in  any  part  of  China.  The  few  who  c»ii 
read,  therefore,  read  as  it  were  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and  translate  as  they 
go    into    their    own    vernacular.     It  is    through   this   process  of   extempore 

•  "  The  Cliineae  :  Their  Education,  PhOosopbv,  and  Lcttert,"  Bj  W,  A.  P.  XartiQ, 
P.D.,  LL,D,,  President  o£  the  Lung-wen  College,  Pckio. 
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>tion  from  the  book  language  into  the  local  vernacular  that  tht 
4ure0  reach  our  people  in  the  Ohriwtinn  congrogationa. 
preacher  gives  his  own  rendering,  and  gives  it  anew  and 
Tariations  at  each  servioe  he  holds.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
cority  for  accuracy,  and  there  ia  no  fixity  in  the  version  of  the 
Ible  that  reaches  the  people. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  reach  the  millictis  of  China  by  one  version  of  the 
eriptnrc«.  They  most  be  translated  into  all  the  vemacular&  before  we  shall  be 
We  to  Hay  that  the  people  have  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tonp:ue. 
I  There  is  a  vernacular  literature  for  Northern  and  Western  China  in  the  bo- 
Uled  *'  Mandarin  Oolloquiah"  This  is  quite  distinct  from  the  book  language, 
pd  when  read  aloud  aa  it  stands  printed  it  is  under:jtood  without  translation  in 
iune  districts  where  Mandarin  is  the  spoken  vernacular.  But  it  is  not  under- 
Itood  in  the  sonthern  half  of  China,  and  there  the  only  literary  veliicle  at  present 
jlTaikble  is  the  book  language  with  all  its  drawbacks 

In  Southern  China  we  must  count  at  least  the  following  six  languages, 
namely,  the  vernaculars  of  Foochow,  Araoy  (used  also  in  Formosa),  Swatow, 
Ctoton,  Hainan,  and  of  the  Hak-ka  districts. 

,  Further  north  there  are  other  vernaeularn  differing  more  or  less  from  the 
tMindarin,  such  as  those  of  Ningpo  and  iishanghai  ;  but  I  limit  myself  to  the 
l^emaculara  of  Southern  China,  of  which  I  can  apeak  with  some  personal 
knowledge. 

These   Southern  dialects,  with  one  exception,  liave   not  been   reduced   to 
triting  by  the  Chinese.     In  Cantonese  there  ia  a  native  vernacular  literaturo, 
bnt  the  other  vernaculars  of  Southern  China  have  not  been  written   by  tlio 
Chinese.     Now  my  contention  is  that,  inasmuch  as  these  Southern  vernaculars 
we  the  mother  tongues  of  t»ver  thirty  milliuns  uf   people  in  the 
ttgr^ate,  we  ought   to  have  the  Word  of  God  and  a  Christian     ^JJ^JjJ" 
pterature  translated  into  each  of  them.    This  is  vitally  essential  to 
(he  spirital  life  and  nourishment  of  the  Clu-istian  Church  now  growing  up  here. 

But  these  vernaculars,  in  which  it  ia  so  needful  to  have  a  Christian  literature, 
Ire  almost  wholly  unwritten  languages ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  Amoy, 
^ve  scholars  pronounce  it  impossible  to  write  them  in  the  Chinese  written 
li&racter 

What  then  is  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  ?  How  can  we  lay  hold  of  these 
Unwritten  vernaculars,  write  them  down,  and  ho  form  a  hterary  vehicle  on  which 
p  may  convey  to  those  who  speak  them  the  Word  of  God  in  their  own  tongues  ? 

This  is  the  question  which  I  propose  to  answer  now.    The  problem  is  how 
to  write  a  sjwken  hmgugage  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
may  with  least  difficulty  learn  to  read  and  write.  aalimiwer" 

le  answer  I  would  offer  is  that  the  object  in  view  ia  best 
tpliahed  by  using  our  own  Roman  letters  to  write  down  phonetically  the 
limds  of  the  Chinese  vernaculars  ;  t.e.^  by  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  called 
lom&niaed  vernacular. 

Not  to  speak  of  Europe,  the  problem  has  boen  solved  in  this  way  in  Fiji, 
bmoa,  ^ladagascar,  and  in  the  languages  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa  by  tho 
pe  of  the  Roman  alphabet.  The  unwritten  latiguages  of  barkirous  tribas  have 
pan  thus  fi.xed,  and  a  literature  produced.  Where  two  generations  back  there  were 
|i!y  untaught  savages,  we  have  now  instiucted  OhnAtian  peoples,  who  havo 
ought  up  by  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour  one  edition  after  another  oC 
lie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  who  have  a  considerable  Christian  literature 

f  lidos.  The  result  is  that  among  these  once  despised  peoples  the  Christian 
arch  ia,  in  point  of  ability  for  self -edification  by  means  of  reading,  in  advance 
the  Church  of  this  land  of  old  literary  renown.  Those  who  were  last  have 
HMsome  first,  and  the  Chinese,  whose  civilisation  and  apparent  education  seemed 
pEely  to  give  them  the  first  place,  are  in  danger  of  being  found  among  the  Last. 

When  we  come  to  China  we  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  peopio 
^ho  have  already  a  written  language.  Its  picturesque  symbols  meet  the  eyo 
lot  only  in  books  but  on  every  signboard  and  doorway,  where  they  relievo 
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agreeably  the  grimy  aspect  of  the  streets  and  hooses.    To  the  new-comer  tli 
language  seems  to  be  everywhere  present,  and  he  fancies  it  moat  be  everywhem-l 
UDderstood.    As  we  have  seen,  however^  it  is  widely  separated    from   the 
laDguage  of  the  people. 

But  our  first  inquiry  is,  Can  the  Chinese  written  language  be  adapted  to 
express  the  spoken  vernacular  of  the  people  'i 
O^^M*         In  the  Mandarin  speaking  districts  of  the  North  and  Weit  it 

~^Ij^     has  been  so  adapted,  and  the  native  written  character  snppliei 

v«muuLanl  Symbols  by  which  all  the  words  in  ordinary  use  can  be  written,    hi 

Southern  China  a  aimilar  adaptation  of  the  Chinese  character  hi 

been  made  for  the  Cantonese  dialect.    Elsewhere  but  little  has  been  done  in  tliii 

way  by  native  hands,  and  a  large  part  of  the  vernacular  speech  ooocisti  of 

vocables  for  which  no  characters  exist. 

In  Bwatow  and  in  the  Hak-ka  districts,  as  well  as  in  Oanion,  efforts  have 
been  made  by  Missionaries  to  write  the  local  vernaculars  in  Chinese  duuacten. 
Books  produced  in  this  form  are  called  "  Character  Colloqnial.'' 

The  difficulty  arising  from  lack  of  characters  to  represent  many  of  the 
words  is  evaded  in  two  ways.  Firai,  by  avoiding  the  use  of  many  of  than 
words  and  choosing  forms  of  expression  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  book 
language  than  the  current  vernacular.  Se-cond^  by  making  new  characten  to 
represent  words  for  which  no  characters  exist  in  recognised  usage. 

The  first   of  these  expedients   is    manifestly  unsatisfactory.     It   luunpen 
AM«M     f  -1    *'^^   writer,  and  instead  of  using  the  free  mother- tongue  of  the 
^  people  he  is  betrayed  into  a  hybrid  style  which  is  neither  good 

literature  nor  good  vernacular. 

The  second  is  no  better,  leading  to  the  multiplication  of  the  chaneten 
whose  excessive  numbers  are  already  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  reader.  TIwb 
made  characters,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  native  dictionary,  and  ntt 
on  the  solo  authority  of  the  writer  who  invents  them. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  reader  of  the  Chinese  written  langoage  is  oon* 
fronted  with  two  great  difficulties.    First,  he  must  learn  to  read  thesoundiof  , 
the  characters  ;  secondly,  having  done  so,  he  mast  learn  to  translate  the  text  intoj 
his  own  vernacular.    Now  this  latter  difficulty  is  removed  by  the  use  of  "  C 
ColloquiaL"     The  words  and  forms  of  expression  used  are,  with  the  exceo 
noted  above,  those  of  the  local  vemaciilar,  and  if  the  reader  leama  the  i 
the  characters,  as  intended  by  the  writer,  he  can  understand  the  meaning  i 
not  need  to  go  through  the  process  of  translation. 

But  the  former  difficulty  is  untouched.  It  is  as  difficult  as  ever  to  learn  the 
sound  of  each  character ;  and  the  number  of  characters  in  each  sentenw  )> 
greatly  increased.  Many  are  used  also  in  forced  or  unnatural  ways^  and  not  t 
few  are  not  to  be  found  in  Chinese  dictionaries. 

I  say  nothing  against  this  systemj  or  any  other  which  removes  one  ohstade 
from  the  way  of  people  whom  we  desire  to  teach  to  read  the  Word  of  bfe.  Bat 
it  removes  only  one  obstacle,  and  ofiEers  but  a  very  imperfect  solation  of  tbs' 
problem  with  which  we  set  out. 

Is  there  then  a  better  way  of  reducing  to  writing  the  vernaculars  of  Sontii 
China?    I  believe  there  is.    The  Roman  alphabet  has  been  need  for  thi» 

_  purpose,  and  it  has  now  been  tried  with  great  practical  soooass.    In 

li*iiii!nip£3>et.*^<^  alphabet  thus  used,  each  letter  has  but  one  fixed  sound,  in 
which  it  is  always  read.  In  this  way  every  sound  that  is  heard 
in  the  speech  of  the  people  can  be  written  down.  Only  nineteen  letters 
and  seven  accents  are  required  to  represent  all  the  aounds  and  tones  of  the 
Swatow  dialect  The  simplicity  of  the  method  may  be  seen  from  the  followiag 
specimen : — 

Qo&n  S  Pe  tt  thin-nih,  go^  U  d  mi^  tsbe  s^ng  ;  U  ^  Kok  llm-ki»i,  etc.,  etc.,  etCi 

I  will  note  briefly  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system. 

I.  Every  sound  heard  in  the  langn&c^e  can  be  spelled  by  a  simple  combination 
of  letters,  averaging  three  letters  to  iflie  word,  and  in  no  case  exceeding  seven 
letteri  to  one  word. 
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The  gpelling  w  strictly  plhonetio,  and  each  letter  has  only  one  sound. 
on©  who  knows  the  nineteen  letters  and  the  seven  accents 
therefore  complete  command  of  the  ay  stem,  and  can  read      ontlt^^*" 
snythiog  he  aees,  or  write  down  anything  he  hears  or  thinks, 

3.  The  writer  of  a  book  in  thia  Bystem  has  not  to^consider  whether  a  word  can 
be  written  or  not.  All  words  can  be  written  with  ease,  and  ho  is  therefore  free 
to  use  the  parest  vernacular  aa  it  would  flow  from  the  lips  of  any  good  speaker 
of  the  language. 

4.  Reading  and  spelling  are  much  more  easily  learned  than  in  English.  It 
bu  been  found  that  a  very  moderate  degree  of  attention  to  the  sysitcm  for  three 
months  is  sufficient  to  give  any  one,  however  untutored  before,  the  power  of 
rciding  any  book  printed  in  it. 

A  similar  '"  Romanised  vernacular  *'  system  has  been  largely  used  in  the 
Amoy  Missions,  and  still  more  largely  in  Formosa,  where  the  same  language  ia 
spoken  and  the  same  books  can  be  used.  The  experience  gained  there  and  else- 
vhere  abundantly  proves  that  in  thiin  method  we  have  the  means  of  making  the 
whole  body  of  Chinese  Christiana  a  reading  people. 

By  the  use  of  the  Chinese  book  language  this  is  absolutely  impossible.     For 
certainly  over  a  thoasand  years  a  system  of  public  examinations  for  admission  to 
Goremment  service  has  applied  an  extraordinarily  keen  and  constant 
stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  written  language  in  every       <""«*»• 
part  of  the  Empire.    Yet  with  every  advantage  the  result  is  the  "f^Ytofow.  ^ 
utter  failure  to  produce  a  reading  people,  which  we  see  to-day.    In 
a  country  which  imagines  it«elf  to  be  the  one  literary  country  upon  earth,  and 
which  contains  a  population  of  three  hundred  million.s.  there  are  not  thirteen 
niilhoDS  of  readers  ;  or,  if  we  take  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Martin,  not  six  millions. 

This  result  is  not  surprifiing.  The  Chinese  written  language  ia  undoubtedljr 
extremely  difficult.  It  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  Uterary  ciiste,  or  those  who 
ciD  afford  to  begin  in  early  youth,  and  to  continue  through  life  a  sustained 
ooQTse  of  hard  study. 

A  boy  goes  to  school,  and  in  three  years  or  so  learns  to  repeat  "  by  heart  "— 
«/.,  without  any  heart  at  all — ^a  series  of  books,  containing  in  all  some  four 
Ihoasand  characters.  He  does  not  know  all  these  characters.  He  has  only 
learned  to  repeat  the  Rounds  of  the  btvoks  in  which  they  occur  ;  but  if  he  were 
shown  the  characters  one  by  one  separated  from  the  context,  there  are  probably 
Jumdreds  of  them  which  ho  could  not  recognise. 

But  he  labours  under  a  still  more  serious  disadvantage — one  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  any  Western  observ^er  of  his  labours  during  those  years.     After  all  hin 
efforts  he  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  books  ho  has  read.     If  you 
ask  him  to  rend,  he  will  recite  a  j)ortion  ;  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether 
^l^dbook  is  open  before  him  or  not     In  either  case  he  ia  reiUly  re|)eating  from 
^^Hpory.     He  gives,  of  course,  the  sounds  of  the  book  language,  and  if  ynu  then 
^Hr^im  to  give  the  meanint^  in  his  own  language,  bo  will  say,  '*  I  don't  know  ; 
I  have  not  learned  to  translate." 

At  this  stage,  if  not  earlier,  moat  boys  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  leave 
sehool.     If  the  boy  becomes  a  farmer,  his  plight  acquaintance  with  Iwoks  rapidly 
fades,  until  he  reaches  the  condition  described  in  the  proverbial  saying : — 
"  On  white  paper  you  write  black  letters  ; 
They  may  know  me,  but  I  don't  know  them  I " 

If  he  is  seen  looking  at  a  book  or  a  placard  on  the  walla,  he  is  liable  to  be 
chaffed  with  the  saying,  *' Sweet  potatoes  !  six  cash  a  pound  I  "  which  ia  meant 
to  convey  the  suggestion  that  he  cannot  distinguish  a  chanictor  from  a  potato  ; 
or,  aa  we  say,  "  Doesn't  know  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot." 

If  ho  goes  into  buBiDe«s  and  l>ecome3  a  shopkeeper,  a  small  number  of  tbe 
characters  whose  partial  acquaintance  he  has  made  become  service- 
able to  him  in  keeping  accounts.    Numerals,  and  the  names  of  the     ^^^ftn 
goods  special  to  his  trade,  become  familiar  to  him,  so  that  he  is 
able  to  note  transactions  and  make  out  his  bills.     But  any  book  or  document 
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outAtde  of  this  limited  range  10  to  him  aa  untrodden  wilderness.     His  edncation 
enables  liim  to  conduct  his  business,  and  avoid  the  fate  of  the  two  heroes  of 
a  papolar  story.     These  two  could  not  read  nor  write:    one  sold  timber,  thf 
other  sold  sugar  candy,  and  in  an  eril  hour  they  entered  into  partnership.    Eaek 
was  in  the  hubit  of  noting  his  sales  h^  makiDg  a  long  stroke  in  his  book  for  each 
slick  sold.     All  seemed  to  go  well  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  books  had  got  mixed.     It  was  plain,  indeed,  that  so  many  sticb  h&d 
been  sold  ;    but  how  many   were  of  timber  and  how  many  of  sugar-candf 
could  never  be  asccrtiuned  ;  and  the  partnership  was  broken  up  in  disaftroui 
confuHion  I 

Tradesmen  who  have  some  leisure  often  employ  it  in  reading  plays,  norek, 
and  such  books,  and  it  is  from  this  class  that  the  small  percentage  of  readen  in 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life  is  drawn.  Thoj^e  who  really  master  th©  written 
chai-acter,  so  as  to  read  and  write  it  with  readiness,  are  the  men  who  makebocb 
a  profession.  Earlj?-  and  late  they  toil  at  their  studies,  reading  aloud,  wid 
practising  the  writing  of  essays  on  which  success  in  the  public  examinntJonR 
depends.  Year  after  year  they  go  up  for  examination,  and  Uterally  devote 
their  lives  to  acquiring  the  art  of  reading  and  writing.  The  constant  application 
required  is  set  forth  in  the  saying,  '*  If  for  three  days  you  neglect  to  read,  yonr 
mouth  wiU  grow  a  whin-bush." 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  people  who  have  to  work  for  their  bread,  as  happilj 
most  of  our  Christians  do,  can  never  leam  to  read  on  these  terms.  To  many  m 
them,  too,  the  Gospel  comes  comparatively  late  in  life,  when  even  a  very  modertt* 
acquisition  of  the  book  language  is  impossible  to  them. 

Some  do  try,  but  with  scant  success,  and  though  we  urge  all  to  do  what  they 
can,  what  can  wo  say  to  people  who  go  to  their  fields  at  sunrise,  and  rctuni  ni 

sunset,  stiff,  and  weary,  and  sleepy  from  a  bard  day's  toil,  to  home*       , 

toChriitiaM*  "where  the  gloom  is  only  slightly  broken  by  a  tlickering,  smokyt 

ru«bhght?    They  have  their  holidays,  and  their  hours  of  leisure*. 

above  all  the  Christiana  have  the  blessed  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  which  tbe 

Gospel  has  brought  them  ;  but  these  times  are  too  scant  for  the  sustained  effort 

that  is  needed  to  acquire  the  Chinese  written  character. 

When  we  visit  the  country  Mission  stations  we  often  in  the  evenings  have 
a  few  of  those  who  hve  near  join  us  for  evening  worship.  We  often  try  to  re»d 
in  turn,  **  verse  about,"  and  it  is  a  constant  pain  to  wait  for  the  alow,  haltiitf 
effort  to  make  out  the  sounds  of  the  characters.  When  this  has  been  stumbled 
through,  you  say,  **  Now  translate  ;  *'  and  the  request  generally  comes,  **  Teacher, 
you  please  tranelate  for  me."  Meantime,  so  much  time  and  effort  have  been 
spent  on  the  verse  in  hand  that  the  previous  one  has  been  forgotten,  and  the 
connection  lost.  One  is  most  painfully  divided  between  the  desire  to  encourage 
even  these  halting  efforts  to  leam  to  read,  and  the  desire  to  let  these  poor peoiius 
taste  for  once  the  sweetness  of  God's  Word  by  reading  it  continuously  and 
intelligibly  to  them. 

Among  a  people  like  this  one  should  never  lose  patience,  and  yet  it  seenu 
high  time  for  some  wholesome  impatience  in  this  matter  of  reading.  I  believe 
it  is  almost  immissible  for  Christians  at  home  to  reahSe  how  littlo 
TheBilile  *wled|juQ^ig(]ge  ^f  God's  Word  there  is  among  the  native  Christians  here. 
Chriit^'i.  ^  doubt  whether  there  la  any  other  part  of  the  Christian  Churchy 
where  so  few  can  read  as  in  the  Church  of  Chiua.  In  the  natioofl 
the  Chinese  character  has  had  a  fair  trial  for  over  two  thousand  years.  In  thlfl 
Church  it  has  been  tried  now  through  the  lifetime  of  one  generation.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  frankly  recognised  that,  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  great  balk  of 
our  Church  members,  the  Chinese  book  language  has  been  a  complete  and  con- 
spicuous failure.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Church  is  worse  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  point  of  education  the  Church 
W  a  whole  stands  rather  higher  than  those  in  the  same  I'anks  of  life  outside.  But 
to  be  only  a  little  better  is  to  fail.  In  the  Church  we  must  never  be  content  to 
Bee  one  in  ten  of  the  men  and  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  women  able  to  read.  Even 
that  would  be  an  advance  upon  our  present  position  ;  hut  we  most  have  every 
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■tt,  mmuif  and  ohild,  who  is  not  proyented  by  age  or  by  infirmity,  tanght  to 
md  in  their  own  tongue. 

I  believe  there  ie  one  way,  and  one  only,  in  which  it  oan  be  done.    It  oan  be 
loB0  by  reducing  their  mother  tongnes  to  writing  in  tiie  simple 
mabols  of  the  Ronum  alphabet.    "  We  mnst,"  writes  a  German  "»*"»^- 
UBonai^,  **  find  a  means  to  make  our  Ohristians  Bible  Ohristians.    The  means 
ot  this,  I  find,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  iotroduotion  of  the  Romanised  Bible." 

I  haye  alr^dy  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  of  using  our  alphabet  for 
riting  the  sounds  of  spolren  Chinese.  Let  us  look  at  it  again  from  another 
nnt  of  view. 

All  methods  of  writing  &11  into  one  or  other  ot  two  classes :-~ 

1.  The  Hieroglyphic  or  Ideographic.  __     ^.  . 

2.  The  Alphabetic  or  Phonetic.  rfi^to^ 
Wen  it  not  for  misleading  associations  connected  with  the  word,  ' 
phonc^raphio"  would  describe  the  latter  cla«  more  exactly  than  "  phonetic." 

1.  The  former  class— the  Hieroglyphic— was  probably  the  earliest,  being  based 
the  use  of  pictures  to  represent  ideas.    It  includes  the  picture  hieroglyphs  of 

e  Egyptian  and  other  ancient  monuments,  the  picture  writing  of  the  American 
dians  and  the  ancient  Mexicans,  and  the  characters  of  the  Chinese  book  lan- 
lage.     The  last  of  these  constitute  by  far  the  most  ii^uious,  elaborate,  and 
mplete  of  all  Hieroglyphic  systems.   Lite  the  others,  it  began  by  taking  pic- 
res  to  represent  objects,  and  such  words  as  man,  sun,  moon,  mountain,  tree, 
h,  horse,  etc.,  were  written  in  the  form  of  a  small  outline  sketch  oi  the  object 
tended.     Upon  these  were  built  up  others  to  express  abstract  ideas,  as  the  sun 
d  moon  put  together  represent  brightness  ;  a  tree  with  the  sun  seen  through  it 
presents  the  East,  where  the  sun  appears  on  the  horizon  shining  -j^.    j. 
rough  the  branches.  Finally,  as  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the     iSEJ?^ 
sa  was  reached  of  using  some  of  these  pictures  phonetically,  •'.«.,  of 
ing  them  to  represent  other  words  of  like  sound  without  regard  to  the  original 
sailing  of  the  picture,  a  mark  being  generally  added  to  indicate  this  phonetic 
a. 

These  principles  have  given  us  the  ample  stores  of  the  Chinese  characters,  of 
liksh  some  six  thousand  are  in  common  use,  and  not  less  than  forty  thousand  are 

be  f onnd  in  the  standard  dictionary.  Every  word  has  a  separate  character, 
any  single  oharaotera  requiring  from  fifteen  to  thirty  strokes  of  the  pen  in 
riting. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  only  remains  to  remark  that  a  Hieroglyphic 
stem,  of  which  class  the  Chinese  book  language  is  the  most  per- 
ct  representative,  has  never  produced  a  reading  people.    There  ^*J{^J"^*,* 
IS  never  been  a  period  in  any  country  where  a  people  has  learned 

read  and  use  a  hieroglyphic  system  of  writing. 

The  difficulty  is  not  to  be  overcome  by  increased  attention  to  education,  nor 
r  better  educational  methods.  The  conditions  under  which  most  men  in  sJl 
•nntoies  earn  their  bread  put  the  acquisition  of  such  elaborate  systems  beyond 
leir  reach.  No  people  has  ever  learned  such  a  system,  and  it  is  safe  to  prophesy 
lat  no  people  ever  will. 

2.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  other  class  of  written  systems— the  Phonetic,  or,  as 
e  may  call  it  for  practical  purposes,  the  Alphabetic.    This  includes  all  the 
nj^nages  of  the  civilised  world,  and  all  the  great  literatures,  with  the  single 
coeption  of  the  Chinese.   The  Alphabetic  system  seized  on  the  pro-         *--«,«# 
nmd  and  yet  simple  thought  that,  while  ideas  are  innumerable,  ^^JJJJ^J^ 
le  sounds  by  which  they  are  represented  are  very  few,  and  are  due 

»  a  small  number  of  positions  and  movements  of  the  organs  of  speech.  The 
Iphabetic  system  fastened  on  these  few  elementary  sounds,  and  with  its  twenty 
*  thirty  symbols  enables  us  to  write  with  precision,  and  to  read  easily  all  ttie 
finite  variety  of  thought  and  expression  in  all  forms  of  human  speech. 

What  has  now  been  said  enables  us  to  come  back  again  to  the  question  with 
hich  we  set  out,  better  prepared  to  estimate  the  conditions  of  a  satisfactory 
iswer  tqit. 
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If  we  are  to  reduce  to  writioig  the  unwritten  Temaoulars  o£  South  China  and  to 
teach  all  cliLsaesof  the  Christian  people  to  read  them,  all  experience  shows  that  we 
must  make  use  c  f  an  iilphabetic  system.  The  prohlem  has  never  been  solved  in 
any  other  way,  and  it  has  been  solved  in  this  way  over  and  over  again  for  every 
fresh  language  with  which  Christianity  has  had  to  deal  in  its  progress  orer 
the  globe. 

Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty- five  langUBgei  into  which  the  Bible  has  been 
translated,  aU,  except  the  Chinese,  are  written  alphabetically.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  published  specimens  from  two  hundred  and  sixty-eeveo 
of  the  versions  published  by  them,  and  of  these  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  are  written  in  the  Roman  alphabet.  If  an  alphabet  b  to 
be  used  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  is  the  simplest  and  the  cleanst. 
It  is  also  that  in  which  there  is  at  command  the  largest  and  least  oostly 
supply  of  printing  material.  M 

Are  there  any  abjections  to  its  use  ?  V 

[We  greatly  regret  that  our  space  precludes  ua  from  giving  more  than  the 
h^ids  of  tliese  objections.  They  are  ably  met  by  argument  and  illustra- 
tion.—Ed.] 

1.  Tliere  is  a  strong  prejudice  among  the  Chinese — not  agaiab^fcu- 
iM  oiy     OBI.  ^jjp  Roman  letters,  but  in  favour  of  the  Chinese  characters.     Prcs^  — 

judices  are  rapidly  giving  way. 

2.  The  idea  lia-s  been  expressed  that  by  translating  the  Scriptures  into  t^^^*^ 
Romanised  vernacular  wc  may  **  vulgarise  the  Bible."  This  objection  I  am  c»^^ 
much  concerned  to  answer.  Chinese  native  scholars  have  told  me  that  we  vi-^^"' 
gariwc  the  Gospel  by  preachiDg  it  to  the  unlearned  and  in  the  vernacular-  B 
this  complaint  is  not  likely  to  weigh  much  with  us.  We  long  to  vulgarise  t> 
Bible  in  the  true  sense  of  the  woni,  by  making  it  familiar  to  all  in  the  vulg^ 
tongue. 

B.  It  is  sometimeB  said  that  the  nse  of  Romanised  vernacular  will  hind^^ 
Missionaries  from  learning  the  Chinese  chamcter.  If  this  were  true  one  migt^^^ 
still  say,  *'  Be  it  so  I  better  let  fifty  MissionaiicH  run  this  risk,  if  risk  there  b<^'^ 
than  keep  a  people  in  ignorance  because  you  fear  that  the  means  of  thel^^ 
enhghtenment  may  become  a  snare  to  dull  and  lazy  Mis^sionaries.  Missiooari^^^ 
are  made  for  the  Church,  not  the  Church  ftir  the  Mieaionaries. 

4.  Another    objection    sometimes    made    against    the    use    of    Romsnisec:^'' 
vernacular  is,  that  the  use  of  a  foreign  method  of  writing  gives  a  foreign  aspect 
to  our  religious  teaching.    So  does  the  emplojTnent  of  Foreign  Missionaries, — bu^^ 
we  have  to  strike  a  balance  of  advantage. 

5.  The  kflt  objection  I  will  mention  is  the  one  which  will  perhaps  be  felt^*" 
of  greater  weight  tlutn  any  other.     It  is  said  that  a  book  in  the  Romanised    - 
vernacular  of   any  dihtrict  can  only  reacli    that   limited  region  in  whicli  tho^^ 
dialect  is  spoken,  whereas  a  book  in  the  general  book  language  reaches    tli» 
whole  of  the  eighteen  provinceSj  and  outiying  countries  besides.     I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  the  book  hinguage,  aftt^r  it**  two  thousand  years  of  probation, 
reaches  the  eighteen  provinces  only   in  a  fictitious  sense.    It  reaches  a  small 
minority    of    the    people, — less    than  thirteen  millions,  perhaps  less  than  six 
millions,  scattered  throughout  these  wide  regions, — but  does  noi  really  leach  the 
btdk  of  the  people  at  all.    On  the  other  hand,  each  of  these  vemaeulars  is  spoken 
by  several  millions  of  people  ;  and  the   Church  of  Christ,  which  is  already 
gathering  in  these  millions  as  Hia  disciples,  aims  at  the  same  time  at  making 
them  all  readers  of  Hia  Gospel. 

The  essence  of  the  argument  can  be  very  briefly  stated  It  falls  into  a  few 
Blmplejpro  positions. 

'    1.  The  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people  cannot  read  their  book  language,  and 
_  experience  shows  us  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  never 

2.  No  people  hare  ever  leaned  io  read  except 
Ternacnlar. 
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8.  The  Ohrigtian  Chnrdi  must  teach  all  its  members  to  read  (tnlees  disabled 
by  age  or  mfirmil^),  and  must  therefore  use  the  yemaculars. 

4.  No  people  has  eyer  learned  a  Hieroglyphic  system,  and  the  native  written 
character,  bemg  of  this  chun,  is  too  cumbrous  to  be  made  the  medium  for 
writingthe Temaculars  of  South  China. 

6.  The  Boman  alphabet  gives  an  easy  and  complete  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
suid  experience  has  shown  tlut  even  nnednoated  people  easily  leam  to  read  and 
irrite  tneir  mother-ton^pie  by  means  d  it. 

If  these  few  propositions  are  true,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  they  are,  our  duty 
im  pkm. 


MEETINGS   OF   MEMBERS 
IN   SECTION. 


FODRTEENTH  SESSION. 

THE   MISSIONARY  IN  RELATION   TO   LITERATURE. 

(3)  TRACT  AND  BOOK  SOCIETIES. 

{a)  Tract  and  Book  Societiet  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Missionary. 
(6)  How  can  religious  literature,  and  general  literature  on  a  religiooa  ' 
be  best  provided  for  the  Rowing:  wants  of  the  Misaion-fields  of  the  world  ? 

(^Monday  morning ^  June  ISthf  in  the  Annexe*) 

CoL  ftnd  Hon.  G.  W,  Williams,  LL.D.  (Wafihington,  U.8.A.),  in  ^e 

cliair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  G.  8.  Greea,  DJ>. 


Eev.  E.  Van  Orden  offered  prayer. 


J 


The  QliairQian :  It  ia  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that 
the  Chriatian  Church  in  ita  efforts  to  evangelise  the  world  has  laid 
hold  upon  the  Christian  Press,  and  haa  organised  and  establishe 
Book  and  Tract  Publication  Societies  in  order  to  scatter  the  Word 
God  and  auxiliary  literature  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  wh 
thus  far  have  not  had  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy  in  more  highly 
civilised  countries.  Therefore  we  cannot  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  a  discussion  of  this  cliaracter,  which  leads  us  along  the  line  of  a 
desire  to  utilise  every  force  and  every  power  and  every  agency  of 
Christian  civilisation  in  order  to  scatter  the  light  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Son  of  God. 

The  Bible,  of  coDJse,  is  the  first  thing  to  claim  our  consideration. 
It  ifl  not  the  sun  nor  the  moon  nor  the  stars,  it  ia  not  Shakespeare, 
it  is  not  Bacon,  it  is  not  the  great  poema  of  the  literature  of  Pagan 
or  Christian  times,  of  medireval  or  modern  history,  but  it  is  the 
TinBibi.  Bible,  revealing  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that 
•upr«in.,  ]ia^  done  more  to  enlighten  men,  to  give  them  ao  ex- 
tended intellectual  horizon  than  anything  else  in  the  world.     More 
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potent  than  annies,  grasping  the  farthest  bonnds  of  civilisation, 
more  effectnal  than  navies,  overshadowing  the  oceans  of  the  earth, 
whenever  the  Gk>spel  scheme  has  been  proclaimed  and  scattered  there 
light  and  there  civilisation  have  be^na.  And  I  conceive  that  it  is 
onr  daty  as  Christians  to  see  to  it  that  the  Gk>8pel  of  the  Son  of  God 
shall  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  whom  we  go  as  Mission- 
aries. I  have  listened  with  deep  interest  to  many  of  the  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  Conference.  I  have  hnn^  with  rapt 
attention  upon  the  earnest  and  inspired  lips  of  Missionaries  who  are 
fresh  from  their  respective  fields  of  labour,  and  have  been  thrilled 
by  the  pathetic  stories  which  they  have  told  of  the  work  ztspawwiii 
of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  heathen.  But  I  conceive  •»Mi»UM*i«. 
that  there  is  one  thought  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  our  hearts 
above  all  other  thoughts  in  this  Conference,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
the  Word  of  Gtod,  attended  by  earnest  preaching  and  by  prayer,  as 
an  agency  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world. 

Now,  friends,  while  sot  trenching  npon  the  time  allowed  to  those  who  are 
to  follow  me,  I  have  jnat  a  word  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  character  of 
Christian  literatnre.  Every  man  of  letters  will  agree  with  me  at  once  that 
the  great  prodacta  of  literatnre,  the  great  works  of  poetry,  and  the  great 
creations  of  literary  effort  owe  their  ioflaence,  almost  directly,  to  the  Christian 
religion;  that  they  have  borrowed  its  light,  and  that  they  shine  in  the 
borrowed  light  from  the  .Word  of  God. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  one  idea  that  we  ought  to  keep  before  onr  minds 
in  the  distribution  of  religions  literatnre  is  to  preach  Christ  to  the  people 
throogh  that  literatnre,  and  to  hold  np  the  Bible  as  the  sum  total  of  all 
Christian  effort  as  the  mle  of  practice  of  onr  Christian  conduct,  and  if  we 
keep  these  ideas  before  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  use  these  Book  and 
Publication  Societies  for  the  advancement  and  promotion  of  the  Master's 
kingdom. 

PAPER. 

1.  Bt  Mb.  John  Mubdooh,  LL.D.  (Christian  Yemacnlar  Education 
Society  for  India,  Madras).    Bead  by  Ma.  Hbnby  Mobbis. 

TAe  Missionary  in  Relation  to  Literature. 

Hie  above  subject  may  be  viewed  from  different  standpoints. 
The  following  remarks  are  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  importance 
of  literature,  and  how  it  may  best  be  aided  by  Missionary  Societies. 

Evangelistic  agencies  may  be  classed  under  three  main  heads — 
preaching,  education,  and  literature.  The  foremost  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  living  voice.  In  some  Missionary  fields,  iTM»g,urti« 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  dark  continent,  it  is  at  first  the  AfvudM. 
only  instrument  that  can  be  employed.  Without  readers,  books 
are  of  no  more  use  than  spectacles  to  the  blind.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  countries  like  India  and  China,  with  a  copious  literature  of 
their  own,  and  where  education  has  made  some  progress,  the  press 
becomes  of  great  importance. 
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There  is  no  antagonism  between  the  three  agencies  :  they  are 

mutually  helpful      luterest  is  best  awakened  by  personal  contact 

with  the  preacher ;  education  gives  the  abOitj  to  read ; 

vo utafooim. ^y j^  any  impression  produced  maybe  preserved  and 

deepened  by  the  printed  page. 

Though  the  influence  of  books  is  generally  ranch  less  than  that 

of  the  voice,  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  be  mnltiiilicd 

indefinitely,  while  j)reacher8  are  comparatively  few.     Paurs  adaress 

'  at  Athens  was  heard  only  by  a  limited  nimiber :  in  its  written  form 

it  has  instructed  countless  millions,  and  will  do  so  tOl  the  end  of  time. 

While  the  relative  value  of  some  agencies  may  increase,  under 
altered  circumstances  that  of  others  may  diminish. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  universities,  Missionaiy 

colleges  might  teach  any  snhject   they   pleased ;     now  the  &I1- 

absorbing  desire  of  the  students  is  to  pass  the  prescribed 

^   *"*     examinations.      It  is  not  argued  that  Missions  should 
withdraw  from  education ;  but  there  is  the  more  reason  why  the)' 
should   seek   to   influence  those   who  have  passed   through   th.«-^ 
colleges  and  schools  when  the  pressure  of  examinations  has  l>^^ 
removed. 

Evangelistic  agencies,  it  is  evident,  should  be  adjusted  to   "^^ 
circumstances  of  each  country.     More  or  less  prominence  shoul^^    v^ 
LitmtuA.    S^^^^  ^^  literature  according  to  the  namb€r  of  react— -^ 
and  the  demand  for  books.  . 

The  following  Paper  refers  specially  to  India.  The  anangem^^^^ 
mainly  follows  the  heads  given  in  the  programme  of  the  fi^  _^^ 
meetiug.*  ^M 

I.  T/ie  p'owing  importaTice  of  Christian  literature  in  India.  ^1 

This  will  appear  from  two  reasons  : —  ^,^^\ 

1.  The  spread  of  education, — Indigenous  schools  have  exiati^  ^^^"^^^ 
in  India  from  time  immemorial.  One  of  the  earliest  efforts  ^^V 
MiMioi  MhHii  ^''^^^ii^tilg  was  to  establish  schools,  an  example  8*i^^^h^ 
'  sequently  followed  \>j  all  Protestant  Missions.  Tt^^v« 
total  nnmbers  under  instruction  in  Mission  schools  in  India  ha^^^ 
increased  as  follows  : — 

laSl  ...  Popilfl  .»  64,043 

18&1  ...        „  ..,  75,995 

1871  ...        „  ...  122,132 

1881  ...        „  ...  187,632t 

There  are  now  about  eighty  European  and  American  Missionariei 

and  lay  professors  engaged  in  Mission  colleges.    The  total  Missio: 
expenditure  on  education  is  not  known ;    but  it  probably  exceeds 
£60,000  a  year. 

As  might  be  expected,  much  more  has  been  done  by  Government 

sduo^oui  for  education.     The  statistics  of  Government  and  aided 

itatiBtiofl.    schools  show  the  progress  made  ; 

*  8ee  p,  267«        \  Statistical  Tftbles  of  Protestant  Misdona  in  Indiai  1881,  p.  68. 
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18&5-56  1870-71  1881-82  1884-85' 

Institutiona    ...      50,998  83,052  114,109  141,304 

Pupils  ...  923,780       1,894,823         2,64S^978         3,431,726 

The  grant  of  £10,000  has  been  increased  to  an  erpenditure 
rom  G-overnnient,  at  the  old  rate  of  exchange^  of  £798,930  in 
1884-5,  and  from  other  sources  to  £1,574,224,  making  a     numh^r 
"  ontlay  of  £2,373,154.     Some  progi'ess  has  also  been    *tn*dM. 
ie  among  the  fifty  miUiona  of  people  in  native  states.     On   a 
'^iigh   estimate,  there   cannot,  at  present,  be  fewer   than   twelve 
"3nilIion8  either  under  instruction  or  able  to  read  and  write.     The 
number  of  readers  must  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two 
inillions  a  year. 

2.  The  increasing  number  of  native  publications* — The  Rev. 
J.  Long  says  that  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  printing  in 
Bengali  that  we  have  ia  Halhed's  Grammar,  printed  in  Calcutta  in 
1778.  The  Friend  of  India  gave  in  1820  a  Hat  of  twenty-seven 
Bengali  books  issued  from  native  presses,  during  the  previous  ten 
years.  "'  Fifteen  thousand  Tolnmes  printed  and  sold  among  the 
natives  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  phenomenon  to  which  the 
country  has  been  a  stranger  since  the  formation  of  the  first,  the 
incommunicable  letters  of  the  Vedas." 

In    1835    Sir    Charles    Metcalfe  removed  the  restrictions  on 

printing,  and  soon  afterwards  native  presses  began  to  be  established. 

Government    publishes    an    annual  "  Report  on  Publications 

Issued  and  Registered  in  British  India "    According  to  it,  8,963 

ttblicatioDS  were    registered    in   1886.      Exclusive  ofpubu^^tiooiia 

eriodicals,    the    numbers    in    some    of    the    principal  uw  pnnoip*! 

iguagea  were  as  follows :   Urdu,  or  Hindustani,  1,485  ;    ^*^«^**«*"- 

Bengali,  1,352 ;  Hindi,  843  ;  English,  679 ;  Sanskrit,  445  ;  Maruthi, 

Punjabi,  398  ;    Gnjerati,  373  ;    Tamil,  258 ;    Persian,  225 ; 

aibic,    184;     Telugu,    164<;    with    amaller    numbers    in    twenty 

languages,     Bi~Iinguat  publications  were  also  numerous. 
Among   the  above   are    included    Christian    publications    and 
some  of  an   unobjectionable  character ;  but   the    bulk   are   highly 
objectionable.    Anti- Christian   tracts  are  increasing  in  Anti-ciiri»ti»ft 
number.     They  are  mostly  translations  from  Bradlaugh,      *»«'•• 
IngersoU,  and    similar    writers.      Lately  twenty  thousand  copies 
were    printed    for  free   distribution   of  a   scurrilous   and   obscene 
attack   on    Christianity,  and   on   English    people    through   Chris- 
tianity, 

Newspapers  and  magazines  are  not  included  in  the  language 
list.  The  first  English  newspaper  appeared  in  Calcutta  in  1780. 
The  first  vernacular  periodicitl  was  commenced  in  sewipapert  ud 
1818,  by  the  Serampore  Missionaries.  In  1835  there  mnguuiu. 
were  only  six  native  papers  published  in  India,  and  these  m  no  way 
political.  Lukers  Press  Gtiide,  in  1SS5,  enumerated  448  news- 
papers and  magazines,  published  in  India,  in   17  languages.     Of 

*  Statiitical  Abetroct  relating  to  British  India,  20tli  No.,  p.  199. 
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tliese   175  were    in   Engliah  ;    Hindustani  came   next   with   10^^ 

papers.' 

Native  presses,  some  on  a  large  scale,  are  mnltiplying.  Several 
years  ago,  an  estaWiahment  belonging  to  a  Mohammedan  at 
Lncknow,  had  upwards  of  60  lithographic  presses,  and  its  catalogue 
occupied  116  octavo  pages. 

Both  the  spread  of  education  and  the  increasing  nnmber  of 
native  publications  are  strong  arguments  for  the  provision  of 
CiiiiforChrirfaiiChriatian  literature  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  here- 
ut«ntur«.  tofore.  It  is  of  little  use  to  give  the  ability  to  read, 
if  means  are  not  provided  for  its  beneficial  exercise.  The 
indigenous  literature  uoes  much  more  harm  than  good. 

II.  Classes  of  puhUcatmis  needed. 

These  can  only  be  briefly  summarised.      Books  and  tracts  are 

wanted  in  the  vernaculars  for  Hindus  and    Mohammedans,   for 

Pubyc»tioo»  native  pastors  and  Christians  generally,  for  women  and 

needed,  children.  They  are  needed  in  English  for  the  large 
and  infinential  class  acquainted  with  that  language,  whose  favourite 
authorities  are  John  Stuart  Mnll  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

IIL   What  has  alreadt/  been  done.  ■ 

Through  the  agency  chiefly  of  the  British  and  Foreign   Bible™ 
Society,  the  Bcriptnrea  have  been  provided,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  principal   vernaculars,   and  colporteurs   are    employed    to 
promote  their  circulation. 

At    flrst,   sevei-al    Missions    took    part    in    providing    general 
Christian  literature  ;  but  for  many  years,  with  a  few  exceptions,, 
the  work  has   been   mainlj^  left  to  the   Indian   Tr 
AgeneiM.     gocietics,  aided   by  the   Religioua   Tract   Society.     Th^l 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  and  the  Christian  Vernacular  Edo- 
cation  Society  have  co-operated  on  a  smaller  scale.     The  Missions] 
which  still  assist  are  principally  the  Basle  Mission,  the  Americaal 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  and  the  Leipzig  Evangelical  Lntheran 
Mission. 

Madras  Tract  Society,  established  in  1818,  is  the  oldest 
Tract  Society  in  India.  The  Calcutta  Tract  Society  was 
formed  in  1823»  and  the  Bombay  Tract  Society  in  1827, 
Tliere  are  at  present  eight  Tract  Societies  working  in 
Last  year,  largely  through  grants  of  paper  and  money 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  they  circulatea  abont  3,800,000 
tracts  and  books  in  the  yernaculars  and  English. 

Details    are    not    available    regarding    the    circulation  of 
Christian    Knowledge    Society^e    vernacular    publications,   but 
was  not  large. 

The  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  established 
1858,  as  a  memorial  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  printed  in  li 
042,675  publications,  chiefly  school  books. 

*  Exclusive  of  Barniab  and  Cejlon. 
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While  thankful  for  what  has  been  done  with  the  scanty  meaoA 
available,  the  work  of  supplying  India   with    Chris riMo   literature 
has  only  been  commenced.      The  Hindi,  the  vernacular 
<»f  about  seventy  millions,  has  not  a  single  commentaTy  *°*'' 

«Q  any  book  of  Scripture ;  only  one  language  has  a  Bible  Con- 
cordance. Wholesome  interesting  literature  leavened  with  Chris- 
'tian  tnithy  to  take  the  place  of  vile  native  puMications,  ie  almost 
«  total  blank. 

IV.  Printing. 

This  is  the  next  stage.  The  question  is  asked,  Shonld  Missions 
maintain  Presses  ?  These  were  at  first  a  necessity,  and  they  are 
still  desirable  at  a  few  central  stations.  Cheap  and 
accurate  printing  is  needed^  especially  in  the  case  of  **  "****' 
the  Scriptures.  Private  presses,  under  European  management, 
generally  charge  high  rates,  and  give  themselves,  as  a  rule,  to 
English  prioliog.  In  native  presses  the  plaut  is  often  insufficient, 
and  the  work  slovenly. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  multiply  Mission  Presses*  They  should 
not  be  established  at  out-stations,  to  turn  out  bad  workmanship, 
and  perhaps  print  what  was  not  worth  printing.  With  improved 
means  of  communication,  such  are  now  unnecessary. 

Two  examples  may  be  given  of  Mission  Presses  which  have 
been  highly  useful.  The  Baptist  Mission  Press  in  Calcutta, 
commenced  on  a  very  small  scale  in  1818,  has  since  poured  forth, 
in  increasing  volume,  a  continuous  strejim  of  Christiftn  literature. 
The  Christian  Knowledge  Society's  Press  in  Madras  has  now 
thirteen  hand-presses,  and  five  machines,  constantly  at  work.  It 
has  rendered  great  service  to  Missions  by  giving  good  workmanship 
at  reasonable  rates. 

V.  Distribution  ^ratuitom  or  paid  for? 

Formerly  tracts,  and  sometimes  even  octavo  volumes,  were 
given  away  freely.  The  opinion  is  now  almost  universally  held 
in  India,  that,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  gratuitous  disthbatioa 
should  be  confined  to  leaflets  and  very  small  tracts. 

Sale  has  three  advantages  : 

1.  It  tests  the  suitability  of  publications. 

2.  It  tends  to   secure  the  use  and  preservation  of  A4«miite««« 
books. — What  a  Hindu  bmjs  he  intends  to  read.  •'■^* 

3.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  Christian  literature  can  be 
provided  on  ike  requisite  scale, — Some  progress  has  already  been 
made  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  Madras  Tract  Society 
receives  about  twice  as  much  from  the  sale  of  its  publicationa 
as  from  money  grants  and  subscriptions. 

As  already  mentioned,  there  are  a  few  exceptional  cases  in 
which  a  gift  may  be  desirable,  but  sale  should  be  the  rule. 

VL  Agencies  for  circulation. 

As  much  effort  must  be  expended  in  the  circulation  of  books  aa 
their  production,  or  they  will  lie  as  lumber  on  the  shehes. 

TOL.  II.  21 
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Two  means  may  be  employetl ; — 

1.  Depositories  and  booh  shops, — These  will  be  of  the 
followiiig  description  : 

(1)  Central  i/ejwfu. — Already  each  great  division  of  India 
has  a  central  depusitory,  in  which  poblicationa  are  kept  in  the 
laDguages  current  in  the  province. 

"(2)  Mission  book  shops,  preaching  halls,  and  reading!  rooms. — 
The  central  depository  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Presidency 
Tract  Society.  Branch  depots  should  be  established  and  maia- 
tained  by  tlie  Missions. 

(3)  jyaitre  hook  shops. — These  are  springing  op  in  many  places. 

2.  LiviMj  agencies. — These  are  of  still  greater  importance  ae 
more  aggressive.     Three  classes  may  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  Missionaries  andcatechists. — At  present  most  of  the  circula- 
tion is  effected  through  their  means. 

(2)  Colporteurs  supported  by  the  Missions, — The  Bible  Society, 
with  its  comparatively  large  lands,  is  able  to  make  granta  for 
colportage. 

(8)  Native  book  hawkers, — In  Ceylon  about  seventy  men  of 
this  class  purchase  books  from  the  tract  depOt  to  sell  again  on 
tlicir  own  account,  receiving  only  discount,  like  that  allowed  to 
booksellers  at  home. 

VII.     The  Missionajy  and  general  literature* 

The  third  point  in  the  programme  is,  "  The  extent  to  which 
the  Missionary  may  legitimately  devote  himself  to  the  preparation 
of  pure  hteratnro  for  the  people  geuerally^ — by  newspapers,  books 
of  science,  history,  etc." 

lliere  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  best  if  the  Missionary  could 
leave  this  work  entirely  to  others,  and  devote  himself  simply  to 
the  diffusion  of  Christian  truth.  Even  where  it  seems  advisable 
for  him  to  take  part  in  it,  watchfulness  is  necessary  lest  it 
elionld  engage  too  nuich  of  his  time. 

Still,  evcrytliiiig  that  a  Missionary  writes  should  have,  OB   fi 
as  posjjjlple,  a  Chrifcjtiau  tone,  and  tend,  indirectly,  to  the  progresi 
of  liis  main  work. 

jVVt'f/  of  present  effort. — At  no  time  in  the  history  of  India 
has   there   been  a  greater  call   for   Christian   literature.     Various 
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forces   are   at   work  powerfullv  affecting  the  condition 

Effort  e»Ued  for.      -    •  ^.    ..    *  .     ''.  .     &.  
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of  the  country.  Railways,  schools,  and  colleges,  Wester 
literature  and  civilisation,  are  producing  great  changes.  It 
true  that  such  influences  yet  reach  only  the  upper  strata 
society ;  but  they  are  percolating  downwards.  A  feeline  of' 
nationality  has  been  awakened  never  felt  before.  The  words  of 
Milton  have  been  applied  to  India:  "Methinks  I  see  in  my  ^ 
mind  a  mighty  and  jmissant  nation,  rousing  herself,  like  a  strong  H 
man  after  sleep,  and  shaking  her  locks.'* 

But  times   of   transition  have  their    danger.     Old  restraints 
aie  removed,  and  no  better  principles  have  yet  been  established 
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in  their  place.     The  TecGut  remarkable  Minate  of  the  Goveranient 
of  India    on   moral   discipline  in  schools  and  colleges    ^jmnrfttflu 
^hows  that  the  gravity  of  the  case  is  felt.     ChTistianity      ttiMm 
is  virtnally  acknowledged  to  be  the  ooly  effectaal  remedy.    4»»iwwfc 
"flThile  every  evangelistic  agency  in  India  should  be  worked  more 
vigorously  than   ever,  Christian    literature,  in    many  cases,  forms 
the   only  available   means   of  reaching   the   scattered   millions   of 
readers.     Will  Missionary  Committees  regard  it  as  coming  within 
the  sphere  of  their  laboars  ? 

Summary  of  recammendaMons : — 

1.  Missionary   Societies  should  set  apart  men  for    literature 
as  they  do  for  educatioa. 

2.  Mission    Preisses   should   print  Christian   literature  at  cost , 
price,  charging  market  rates  in  other  cases. 

3.  The  Religious  Tract  Society  should  have  at  least  one  agent 
in  India,  and  the  number  should  gradually  be  increased. 

4.  ProNnsion  should  be  made  in  Mission  estimates  for  preach- 
ing halls  and  book  shops. 

5.  Every    well-equipped    Mission    should     have    a    staff    of 
colporteurs. 

DISCUSSION. 

Eev.  W.  S,  Swansea  (EngEsh  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy):  I  shall 
not  occupy  your  attention  more  than  two  minutea.  I  think  the  subject 
with  which  we  are  dealing  this  moniing  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
importance^  and  it  is  especially  important  for  me  as  a  MisBionary  from 
China.  I  take  it  that  we  are  dealing  not  merely  with  what 
may  be  called  distinctive  literature  but  literature  of  all  kinds  ontSTo^S^idiiidi 
a  religions  basis,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at  it  in  this  light. 
I  am  afraid  from  the  current  of  what  I  bave  already  heard  that  we  are  only 
looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  diBtinctive  religious  Ltterature.  Away  out  in 
China  we  have  to  face  a  new  conditioQ  of  things.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment baa  done  what  some  of  us  never  thought  we  would  lire  to  see  done. 
It  was  worth  generations  of  as  to  get  this  done.  The  Chinese  Government 
has  now  opened  its  literary  examinations  to  competition  on  subjects  of 
Western  knowledge  and  science ;  and  we  who  are  Missionaries  feel  that 
we  will  have  to  face  a  new  condition  of  things,  and  probably  will  have 
to  draw  op  oor  work  on  some  new  lines.  We  must  meet  this  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  by  literature  of  a  general  kind  on 
a  reUgious  basis,  and  if  wo  do  not  attempt  this  or  do  not  set  ourselves  to  it 
the  future  of  China,  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  its  intellectual,  morale  and 
religious  character,  may  go  out  of  our  bands  ;  and,  if  you  wili  pardon  me,  I 
will  say  I  think  it  will  go  into  very  mnoh  worse  hands.  I  tbink 
one  of  the  greateafc  dangers  ahead  of  us  Is  the  maltiplication  of  ^g^^'^' 
Book  and  Tract  Societies,  because  the  more  you  multiply  them 
the  more  yoa  weaken  your  general  position,  and  the  more  you  weaken  the 
platform  from  which  you  are  going  to  proceed  on  this  great  work.  Now  it 
seems  to  me»  whilst  we  bave  heard  a  great  deal  about  India,  we  bave  not 
beard  very  much  about  China,  and  I  wi^  the  Christian  YernaGohur  Educatioa 
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Society  would  become  a  great  deal  widened  m  its  bftsis ;  in  faot»  I  ihmk 
at  tbiei  stage  it  ahoiild  merge  itself  into  something  bigger  and  greater.  And 
I  may  bare  eay,  aa  a  matter  of  mere  personai  gratitude  and  in  the  oame  of 
my  brotber  MiKBionaries  in  Amoy,  tbat  tbere  ia  a  Society  ready  at  band 
whicb  will  carry  on  tbis  work.  I  refer  to  tbe  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Tbey  bava  given  na  every  facility.  Tbere  Ir  no  kind  of  literatare  on  a 
reUgicaa  basia  that  we  ba?e  asked  tbem  to  belp  as  m  tbe  pablication  of  bat 

tbey  ba¥e  ricbly  done  so.  A  great  Society  of  tbat  kind  with 
**'iiodt^*  tbe  enormous  force  behind  it,  1  think,  ebould  take  the  place  of. 

the  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society,  and  should  set  itaelf 
to  work  to  aid  in  the  production  of  religioue  literature  and  of  general  literature 
on  a  religioos  baBis  in  all  tbe  Missionary  fields.  I  think  tbey  are  admirably 
equipped  for  it.  Tbey  have  the  funds  ;  they  have  the  public  at  their  back, 
and  tbe  multiplication  of  Tract  and  Book  Societiea  in  China  aeems  to  me 
to  have  been  a  great  evil.  At  the  same  time  let  me  say  if  tbe  Keligiooa 
Tract  Society  would  set  tbemselvea  to  thia  work  tbey  must  add  a  new 
department  to  their  already  existing  departments,,  and  I  hope  from  what 
I  know  of  those  in  truat  with  tbe  affairs  of  tbat  Society  and  of  the 
Committee  tbat  thfiy  will  be  ready  to  do  ao.  I  am  not  advertising  ;  I 
have  bad  no  consultation  whatever  with  any  member  of  tbe  Society,  bot 
Omfcertiar  ^^'^^  "^^  "^^^  scuBe  of  tho  great  importaace  of  tbis  work  and 
uD»i]«r  of  what  that  Society  has  already  done,  and  of  tbe  facilities 
iMi«tiei.  jt  1j^  given  us,  it  seems  to  me  that  theae  Tract  and  Book 
Societies  and  Clirtstiau  Yernacular  Education  Societies  should  all  be 
zneiged  in  thia  Religioas  Tract  Society,  Let  there  be  a  new  department, 
and  then  in  addition  to  the  other  immense  boons  tbey  have  conferred 
upon  the  Miasiotiaries, — for  there  is  nobody  to  whom  Missionaries  are  more 
indebted  than  to  the  Religions  Tract  Society,— they  will  take  the  place  that 
they  should  take  in  giving  us  &  religious  literature  and  a  general  literatare 
on  a  religious  basis. 

Ur,  John  Fryer  (CbiDa)  ;   I  am  entirely  unprepared  to  speak  upon  thif 
point,  hut  the  subject  ia  one  in  which  I  have  taken  great  interest,  and  I  may 
say  by  way  of  introduction  that  I  have  spent  twenty  years  of  my  life  in 
China.     The  Chinese  are  very  anxious  to  have  aneyclopEDdiae,  and  scientific 
and  other  books,  and  during  my  leisure  time  I  have  done  all  that  I  could  in 
order  to  provide  a  suitable  literature,,  both  Christian  and  scientific,  for  the 
Bhtntkii    Chinese.     In  1877  we  had  a  large  Missionary  Conference  at 
CoDfu«B<3«mad  Shiu]ghai,  at  whicb  a  series  of  text  and  school  books  were  deter- 
tazt-bookf.    mined  upon,  of  which  I  was  asked  to  take  the  editorship.     Tbii 
baa  been  in  operation  about  eleven  years,  and  I  have  already  prepared  some 
fifty  or  sixty  standard  text- books  on  various  subjects  of  Westorn  knowledge, 
not  all  of  tbem  entirely  of  a  religious  nature,  but  the  majority  have  a  religious 
bearing.     I  do  not  know  whether  in  previoua  meetings  notice  has  been  taken 
of  these  school  agencies  and  others,  but  I  would  make  just  two  or  three 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  literature  for  Cbinn,     We  felt  that  the  spiritual 
part  of  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  was  having  too  much  attention  at  the  hands 
of  MissionarioB,  ad  that  tbe  physical  and  iutollectual  portions  were  com- 
paratively neglected,     I  regard  a  man  as  being  composed  of 
tripSSelatfl*.  three  parts, — ^having  physical,  intelicctual^  and  spiritual  faculties. 
I  re^^ard  the  epiritual  faculties,  of  course,  as  one  of  the  highest 
importance,  as  the  soul  of  one  human  being  is  of  infinite  value,  but  stiJl  wa 
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jntist  not  on  that  aceonat  neglect  the  intellectnal  anci  the  physical ;  therefore 
my  energy  and  that  of  my  co-labourers  in  this  work  has  been  to  aomeeitent 
I  directed  towards  the  intellectaal  improirement  of  the  Chiaege,  and   also 
*  towards  developing  their  physic&l  naturoa  as  canch  aa  poBsible.     I  may  go 
i  on  to  fifty  I  was  indaced  three  years  ago  to  try  an  experiment  to  see  whether 
[^ooks  of  Western  knowledge  and  of  a  religions  character  could  not  be  sold 
I  to  the  Chinese,  bo  as  to  leave  a  profit  and  make  the  work  entirely  self-eup- 
bporting.     I  tried  the  experiment  three  years  ago,  and  during 
Ruoee  three  years  I  established  a  depot  in  Shanghai  where  aboat  f^  JjJ^JJjjf 
|1il6,000  worth  of  diff'erent  books,  some  rellgionB,  aome  scientific^ 
[mnd  some  of  a  general  character  have  been  disposed  of,  and  I  have  six  differ- 
]«nt    braDcbes,  one   at   Tien-tsin   for   Mission   parposes,    one  at  Uchang^ 
Itnothcr  at  Hankow,  another  at  Swatow,  and  another  atFoochow.      These 
Tire  branches,  and  the  work  ficenia  to  be  going  on.     The  Chinese  are  very 
J^nxiouB  to  tavo  Western  knowledge,  especially  as  to  some  extent  their 
txaminatione  depend  upon  it.    I  heard  the  other  day  of  an  examination  to 
rhich  about  three  thousand  students  went  and  only  thirty  passed,  and  these 
tirty  were  told  the  reason  they  passed  the  examiaatioa  was  that  they  had 
hlttempted  the  mathematical  papers.     The  others  bad  not  attempted  thorn, 
ad  merely  for  the  attempt  these  thirty  men  got  their  degree.     From  the 
imall  fund  that  has  arisen  from  this  three  years'  work  I  have  been  able  to 
print  about  twenty  thousand  volumes,  and  those  are  now  being  spread  ovor 
China.     This  is  merely  one  Uttte  braach  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  there;  bat  I  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be  done  in      ""■"*"• 
the   way  of  providing  intellectual  as  well  as  spiritual  knowledge  for  the 
heathen  nations.     The  point  I  would  impress  more  than  any  other  is  that 
such  efiort  as  far  as  possible  should  be  made  self-supporting.     I  found  the 
Chinese  took  with  great  suspicion  on  any  book  which  is  offered  to  thorn, 
unless  it  is  at  a  fair  price.     They  suppose  there  is  some  sinister  motive^  and 
therefore  put  the  book  on  one  side  and  will  not  read  it.     The  fast,  thcroforo, 
that  about  S1G,000  worth  of  books  have  been  purchased  by  the  Chinese  at  a 
price  that  allows  a  fair  profit,  shows  the  need  of  such  work. 


Mr,  Henry  ITorril  (Hon.  Seo,,  Christian  Yernacalar  Education  Society 
for  India) :  I  am  going  to  ask  the  audiouco  to  take  a  jump  to  India  from 
China;  but  to  make  the  jump  a  little  easier,  I  should  like  to  say  how 
deeply  I  sympathise  with  all  that  is  being  done  for  Japan.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  country  that  presents  such  an  awfully  interesting  spectacle 
to  us  European  and  American  nations.  The  Japanese  are  in 
search  of  a  religion.  They  are  one  of  the  most  intellectual  p^J";^ 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  remains  for  Christian 
England  and  Christian  America  to  give  them  Christianity.  The  fact  is  thai 
while  we  are  hesitating,  onr  agnostic  friends  are  doing  their  best  ^  and  it 
would  indeed  grieve  us  all  if  Japan  should  become  agnostic^  for  in  the 
formula  of  St.  Paul,  which  in  order  to  give  it  point  I  must  quote  in  Greek, 
*' Ov  yap  6fX(j)  v/tas  ayvotiv  iScA/jot/' — '*  Brethren,  I  would  not  have  you 
agnostic/*  Now  we  will  go  to  India,  in  which  country  I  have  the  greatest 
iutorcst.  I  believe  there  is  an  immonse  amount  to  do  for  the  higher  litera- 
ture of  India ;  and  when  I  recollect  what  a  number  of  young  men  are  being 
sent  out  from  the  univeri^ities  and  other  high  educatioiial  institutions  who 
really  have  no  faith  at  aM,  my  heart  bleeds^  and  I  pity  them  with  ail  my 
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heart  and  soul.      They  have  given  to    them  indeed  the  noble    literaturej 
of  England  ;  but  they  do  not  read  our  literature  simply  from  the  love 
it,  bat  for  the  sake  of  passing  examlnalions.     And  while  they  have 

noble  English  literature^  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  they  hav« 
teSfiJiSir.  ^^  ignoblo  English  literature  to  read  also;  and  I  would  desire, | 
before  going  further^  just  to  emphasise  what  Lord  Northbrook  j 
said  the  other  day,  and  I  do  hope  the  Christian  public  will  take  it  up  I 
— there  are  at  the  railway  etations  some  of  the  vilest  books  published  ini 
England,  republished  specially  for  India.  Oh!  let  us  deliver  the  youth  of  J 
India  from  this  terrible  slough  of  Zolaism.^ 

Just  one  pneaing  word  with  reference  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Murdoch,  who, 
hie  seventieth  year,  is  still  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  people  of  India.     DrJ 
Murdoch  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  for  what  I  would  call  the  middie-cli 
education  of  India^  for  the  English  reading  population  who  do  not 
the  noble  English  literature  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  I 
TheUfidof   ^^^^  ^^  ^  doing  a  very  great  deal  of  good  in  that  reap 
uterfttuTO     What  is  really  wanted  is  good,   clear,  bright,  attractive 
required,     bookfl  published  for  the  vernacular- speaking  people  of  Indiail 
those  who  know  only  their  own  native  languages.     The  only  way  to  reacn 
a  man's  heart  is  through  his  native  tongue.    I  have  been  in  hats  in  Ireland* 
and  when  I  have  heard  friends  with  me  speaking  the  Irish  tongue  the 
of  tlie  listener  lighted  up  immediately  ;  the  people  were  able  to  appreciat 
what  was  said  and  to  feel  it.    It  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  Hindus.    Jual 
fancy  what  the  literature  of  England  would  have  been,  if  it  consisted  on]}' 
of  translationB  from  the  classics  t     We  want  books  written  by  the  native 
themselves,  which  they  will  thoroughly  and  completely  understand,  and  b< 
written  in  simple  and  pleasing  prose  in  their  own  common  vernaculars. 

Good  inuBtrations  also   are  required,  not  the  old  east-otf  cuts  of  th»| 
ReligiouB  Tract  Society,,  to  be  used  up  in   India.      Wo  want  attract! v»^ 
iilustrationa  in  the  Oriental  style.     I  snatched  from  my  table  juet  beforoj 
coming  hero  a  tract  containing  on  its  title-page  an  illustration  of  a  ver 
good,  benevolent  old  gentleman  separating  two  English  boys  from  fighting- 
just  such  a  picture  as  they  would  not  be  able  to  understand  in] 
mSSSolJf  I^*^!^'     ^°  recollect  that  the  Bible  itself  is  an  Oriental  book,J 
and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in  an  Oriental  country  can  under* 
stand  allusions  in  the  Bible.    Let  me  plead  earnestly  for  India.     My  la 
words  are,^ — *'  India  is  now  thoroughly  feeling  national  aspirations ;  do  ; 
leave  it  alone ;  do  not  leave  it  to  Zolaism ;  do  not  leave  it  to  agnostics  ;  dol 
not  leave  it  to  sceptics;  do  not  leave  it  to  the  in&dels  of  England.     Do] 
not  let  Herbert  Spencer's  and  John  Stuart  Mill'e  be  the  handbooks  of 
rising  generation.     Give  them  Christian  literaturej,  and  God  will  bless  yot 
and  your  role  in  India. 

Hr.  B.  A.  Macfle:  I  want  to  warn  you  against  a  danger,  and  I  do 
this  from  experience.     Mora  than  fifty  years  ago,  as  perhaps  my  reverend 
friend    Principal   Brown    may    romember,    when   we   had  th» 
t^'m^i^I.    b^^^fi'  ^  Glasgow  of  his  ministrations,  some  Christian  friendi 
collected  money  to  give  a  prize  for  a  work  on  behalf  of  Missions*; 
We  were  encouraged  by  the  late  eminent  Dr,  Duff,  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  otherg»i 
We  were  auccesaful  in  God's  good  providence  in  getting  perhaps  the  bei 
book  on  Missions  that  ever  was  written .     Unfortunately  we  reserved  th( 
copyright.     We  restrained  others  from  Mprodueing  this  book.     We  sold 
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tTi»  right  to  print  the  first  gii  thoai?ftad  copies  to  Ward  &  Co.,  London, 
Ihey  put  a  price  on  it  of  10«.  (id.,  and  far  the  stylo  in  which  thoy  did 
-prodace  it,  I  am  not  snying  it  was  too  dear.  But,  mark  tliis.  So  far  as  I 
.imow,  the  whole  aix  thoaaand  whtch  we  eold  the  ri^ht  of  were  never 
jjrinted,  and  those  that  were  printed  were  never  sold  out.  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  waa  a  second  edition.  The  lesson  is,  pay  people  the  proper 
^irice  for  proper  work,  but  do  not,  by  introdacing  a  monopolist  principle, 
prevent  the  diffiiBion  of  Christian  literature  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  trospel  itself.  Now  tliat  I  ^'^^S"* 
Rm  speaking  of  principle  that  commoods  itnelf  to  the  worldly 
mind,  I  will  give  the  proof.  Araoncan  periodical  aro  being  largely  worked 
in  onr  country.  In  the  Atlantic  yfonthhj  of  this  month  thoro  is  an  extract 
from  the  works  of  Lonis  Blano,  a  notable  man,  but  I  feir  a  socialist  and  an 
agnostic,  and  be  speaks  of  it  ns  a  t;hame,  as  a  dereliction  of  duty,  as  a  wrong 
to  society,  for  people  who  have  God-given  time  and  faculties  to  write  book^, 
to  prevent  others  of  mankind  from  getting  the  beneGit  of  it.  Tbat,  I  think, 
is  a  wholesome  Christian  principle, — of  cowrse  it  must  bo  applied  with  iJis- 
cretion  and  rectitude, — I  commend  this  subject  to  the  considoration  of  tba 
Christian  world.  Then  a  second  point.  I  think  this  matter  of  publication 
is  so  vast  in  its  area,  so  wide  in  its  aspects,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  new  orgauisation  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  that  that  new  organisation  should  be  separated  from  existing 
Societies.  It  might  represent  the  Tract  Society,  the  Vernacular  Society, 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Chrietian  Knowledge,  and  so  forth  j  but  there  aro 
two  things, — it  must  comprehend  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, — it  must  com-, 
prehend  all  languages. 

Rev.  Fr.  Ziegler  (Basle  Missionary  Society) :  The  remarks  I  am  going 
to  make  have  been  partly  called  forth  by  some  remark  I  overheard  thia 
morning,  made  by  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  here. 
He  said,  "The  proceedings  of  this  morning  are  unimportant, —    cb^uS^uIm. 
give  the  people  the  Bible,  and  that  is  sulHoicnt."    Now  1  love  the 
Bible,  and  1  am  sore  that  the  Bible  is  the  most  important  means  of  propa* , 
gating  the  Word  of  God,  but  not  as  a  charm,  not  as  an  amulet  which  wiltrj 
work  by  itself,  but  only  when  it  is  understood,     Now  I  am  afraid  tho,] 
teanelation  of  the  Bible  into  foreign  languages — I  can  only  spenk  of  tho 
Canareso  language  in  the  southern  part  of  India — is  often   such  that  tha 
majority  of  the  people  cannot  understand  it.    I  know  that  of  our  translation  of. 
the  Bible  in  the  Oauarose  language,  only  the  Gospels  and  the  Psalms,  and 
perhaps  the  historical  part  of  tho  Old  Testament  are  read  or  can  bo  uuder- 
btood.     The  Epistles  of  St  Paul  and  others  aro  undDrstood  scarcely  by  one 
out  of  ten.     Now,  till  we  get  translations  made  by  the  Luthers  of  the  natives, 
we  are  obh^^od  to  write  tracts  such  as  will  explain  the  Bible, 
and  therof<iro  I  advocate  that  tract*  should  bo  written  explana-  ^'n™^^^^** 
tory  of  the  Bible.    The  \\^\\  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Bombay,  who  lately 
died,  and  who  had  a  loDg  Indian  experience,  proposed  that  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  for  example,  should  be  written  in  a  plain  style,  not  exactly 
translated,  but  paraphrased  as  it  were  with  some  few  remarks,  explaining 
strange  customs,  and  all  those  things  that  canuot  be  understood  by  the 
Hiodns.     Such  things  we  are  in  want  of.     Now  I  want  to  say 
a  few  things  about  the  pure  literature  that  has  been  spoken  of, 
not  exactly  religioas,  but  on  a  religions  basis*    I  was  once  asked  by  a  natifl' 
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iDRpector  of  Bchools  to  give  him  some  little  books  that  coqM  be  read  by 
w'liv,  who  had  leartit  to  read  I  foil  the  want  of  each  books.  We  had  hoI 
ti  ucl^^ci,  hud  bad  Bible  hle^toneB,  but  be  did  not  want  those  ;  he  wanted  storii 
Now  if  I  bad  had  Bnch  things  to  give  bim  I  should  have  been  very  gl« 
1  know  the  fcraaleR  who  learn  to  read  in  India  can  only  read  things  tbatth^ 
had  better  not  read.  Tbey  learn  by  heart,  and  thoy  read  juBt  the  kind 
litoratare  that  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris,  impure  literature ;  and ' 
know  that  agnostic  HteratQro,  sceptical  literature  is  very  much  read  by  the 
Hiudua ;  therefore  we  want  a  pare  Hteraturei  resting  on  a  Cbrifitian  bftai», 
althougb  not  exactly  religious. 

Rev.  Emmanuel  Van  Orden  (from  Brazil) :  Mr.  Chairman,— When 
Luther  threw  the  inkatand  at  the  devil's  bead  the  devil  did  cot  get  offended, 
but  he  said  to  btmeelf,  "Master  Lather,  you  will  find  out  what  u^e  I  am  going 
to  make  of  that  ink."     Now  the  devil  baa  made  good  nae  of  the  printing 

press,   and    it    is  bigb   time   that   we   ahoiild   awake   to 
Siunitart.  i°3portniire  of  the  press.     I  have  now  given  sixteen  yeara  of 

life  to  Brazil)  and  I  have  been   engnged  in   literary   laboo 
for  many  years  and  know  its  iimportance,  and  I  feel  it  every  day  more 
and  more.     We  have  three  tboasand  Church  members  in  Brazil,  all  convert* 
from  Roman  Catholicism ;  our  Bchools  are  filled  with  ijcholarp,^ — they  will  need 
Gomctbtng,  we  muBt  bring  them  good  books.     The  Brazilian  publiahers  um 
publishing  all  the  translations  of  French  novels.     The   devil  is   busy  U 
Brazil ;  why  should  not  God's  people  be  juat  as  zealous  to  give  good  bookr 
to  the  people  ?     Wo  have  to  make  our  text-books.     I  am  going  to  Brazil 
in  two  weeks  with  a  printing-press   and  with   type,   so  as   to   produce 
more  books  than  we  have  to-day.     And,  brethren,  we  must  have  books  in 
the  native  tongue,  but  let  it  be  the  native  tongue.    There  are  a  good  many 
books  in  the  native  tongue  which  the  natives  do  not  understand.     You  maj 
take  my  experieDce  for  what  it  is  worth.     The  Missionary  translates  and 

the  native  revise,  but  when  I  can  I  let  the  native  translate 
'^u're*?'^-^  revise.     We  must  have  idiomatic  translation.     Now,  if  you 

take  any  German  and  let  him  translate  a  book  from  German  to 
English,  what  would  yon  say  of  it, — however  well  he  may  have  known 
English  ?  It  is  the  same  in  Bra^.il,  the  same  in  China,  the  same  in  India  ; 
and  we  have  translations  of  the  Bible  and  other  books  which  the  people  wUl 
not  read.  School  books  we  must  have  ;  histories  therefore  for  our  schools 
we  have  to  make.  We  have  a  paper  for  our  children  and  we  have  native 
ministers,  and  they  write  papers,  they  write  the  tracts,  and  we  are  on  ibn 
right  lines,  I  believe.  And  I  must  here  acknowledge  the  great  serviaij 
which  the  Tract  Society  has  rendered  us  in  Brazil  ;  whenever  I  have  mad« 
an  appeal  to  that  Society  it  has  assisted  me.  The  only  Tract  Society  which 
has  done  great  service  for  Brazil  is  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London. 

Dr.  Robert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army) :  My  only  reason  for  saying  a 
few  words  now  is  that  I  have  had  some  practical  experience,  or  rather  my 
dear  wife  has  had  some  practical  experience,  regarding  one  of  the  subjects 
laid  down  here, — "  How  can  religious  literature  and  general  literature  oni 

religious  basia  be  best  provided  for  the  growing  wants  of 
wi^^IibiSt     Mission-fieliia   of  the   world  ?  "     The   way    to    answer 

question  is  by  everj  Christian  man  and  woman  with  the  la 
•f  God  in  his  heart  doing  the  best  ho  or  she  can  to  circulate  such  literattr* 


may 


Aod  I  will  toll  yon  tow  it  can  be  done.     We  Btartecl  a^  ^ftitflrtorte  a  Bilile  and 

Book   Society.     Wo  took  it  from  a  friend,  G  neral  Adjoisud,  on  his  going 

faome,  &Dd  my  dear  wife  devoted  con^iderabte  atteution  to  it.     We  hud  a 

room  in  oor  hoase  for  it,  and  the  books  that  were  sold  fetched  jast  exactly 

"^rhat  they  absolutely  cost.     We  had  no  wish  whatever  to  inter! ere  with  the 

l^ookeellers  who  were  selling  there,  for  wo  are  believera  in  *'  Live  and  let 

liTo; "  but  we  got  a  class  of  books  that  did  not  interfere  with  anything  they 

•old,  and  by  that  means  these  books  were  circalated  to  an  immense  extent. 

.Jknd  now  we  meet  with  one  difficulty,  and  that  is  the  qnestion     saiiwmr*. 

"^bich  has  been  referred  to,  of  the  railway  bookstalls.    Heoiember    o«Y«rDmaot 

"the  railways  in  India  are  Government  property,  and  everything      P"p«ty. 

«loDe  on  a  railway  is  done  by  the  British  nation  ;  and  let  as  see  if  we  cannot 

iliave  a  voice  in  the  matter  aa  to  the  circulalion  af  a  pure  lit^ratare  along 

'Chat  line.     And  with  refierence  to  this  pure  literature  I  would  here  gladly  say 

Ihat  it  is  with  gratitude  I  acknowledge  the  help  of  that  noble  Hociety,  the 

Heligions  Tract  Society ^  in  the  books  that  it  has  enabled  as  to  circuUta 

tbroaghoat  the  North-West  Provinces  in  India.      I  have  before  me  a  little 

pamphlet  I  got  at  the  breakfast  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society ^  with  a  littls 

pioneer  sketch  and  a  story  taken  from  the  Word  of  God.     If  such  were  only 

•old  in  a  cheap  manner  they  would  produce  an  incalculable  benefit,  becauso 

that  is  just  the  story  that  a  native  now  wants  to  gei 

&0T.   J,   SMllidy  (Irish  Prefibyterinn  Mission,   Surat) :   I    have   been 
engaged  in  connection  with  tract  work  for  the  last  three  years  in  Surat  ia 
India.     We  find  this  tract  work  one  of  the  most  valuable  accessories  we 
have  in  conuection  witb  our  Mission,     There  are  three  principles  which 
•hould  be  steadily  kept  in  view  by  those  who  get  up  tracts  ;  the 
first  i«,  they  ahonld  be  got  up  neatly  j  the  second ,  that  they  should  ^*'  J^^^^  ''* 
be  illustrated  as  fully  as  possible  ;  and  the  third  ii,  they  should  be 
aold  as  cheaply  as  possible.     From  my  own  espi-rience  I  would  say,  following 
ihes^  lines,  a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done,  and  I  might  illustrate  this  by 
what  happened  during  the  last  three  years.     Formerly  our  tracts  in  Gujerati 
were  not  very  fully  illustrated,  but  we  have  been  getting  somewhat  better 
illustrations  in  more  recent  times  and  hope  still  to  get  more,  and  the  result  is, 
by  iJiustratiog  more  fully,  we  have  raised  our  circulation  to  more  than  double 
what  it  was,  and  our  sales  have  more  than  doubled, — in  some  instances  they 
are  more  than  threefold  what  they  formerly  were.     In  writing  tracts  in  the 
past,  perhaps  too  much  attention  was  paid  to  Hinduism,  Moliammedanism, 
and  Pareiism,  and  what  was  necessary  for  native  Christians  was  too  often 
left  in  the  background.     This  should  not  be  the  case.     The  MohammedHUB 
themselves  at  the  present  time  are  taking  a  great  interest  in  tract?,  and  I 
have  known  Mohammedans  publishing  three  or  four  tracts  in  reply  to  a 
ieriea  of  articles  in  a  Christian  periodical  criticisbg  Mohammed's  life  and 
claims.     There  are  Hindu  Tract  Societies  being  established  both 
in  North  and  South  India  at  the  present  time   to  antagonise     iJ^o^^u^* 
Christianity.     They  have  learnt  a  lesson  from  na,  and  are  doing 
all  they  possibly  can  to  oppose  us,  and  we  must  do  all  the  more  to  meet 
them.     A  Hindu  does  not  care  to  give  away  money  without  getting  some- 
thing for  it.     A  previous  speaker  has  said  something  about  approaching  the 
Government  of  India  in  order  to  get  onr  books  sold  at  the  railway  stations. 
Practically  we  have  been  doing  that  for  more  than  two  years  past  withoat 
difficolty.     Two  years  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Manager  of  the  Bombay,  Daroday 
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and  Central  India  Eailway,  asking  him  for  permission  to  allow  a  colporteur 
to  DkUf^nd  at  the  railway  etation  at  Btirat  to  soli  Christ  iaii  books  and  tracts. 
This  wad  permitted  at  all  the  Btations  along  the  liae,  and  three-foorthB  of 
all  tlio  books  sold  by  our  colport*>ar  were  sold  to  passengers  on  the  line 
of  rail,  80  that  we  had  no  difficulty  in  this  matter. 

Eev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  CM.S.) :  I  take  it  that  there  is  absola 
tmaniiuity  amongst  all  the  IxiendB  aesembled  here  this  morning  about  tfa 
Hiftuonuisa  iiii™onso  importaac©  of  this  work ;  about  the  value  of  it ; 
ao  time  for    is  to  e&y^  that  we  aro  called  upon  as  fast  aa  we  possibly  can  i 
tiuiaiitioa.    produce  not  only  religions  literaturej  but  also  general  literati] 
OQ  a  religious  baais^  for  circulation  in  such  countries  as  India  and  China, 
take  it  for  granted  that  if  you  have  it  produced,  you  will  get  it  circulated  easiJ 
oDougb.     What  I  say  is^  you  cannot  leave  the  production  to  the  Missionarie 
that  is  to  say  to  the  Missionaries,  if  tbey  have  other  work  to  do  at 
same  time.      Yon  cannot  leave  it  to   natives   if  they   are   not  set   ape 
entirely  for  it;  and,   therefore,  I  simply  ask  the  question   as  a  proctic 
nialterj  How  are  you  to  face  this  queytionj  how  are  you  to  do  it  ?     Ha 
fire  you  to  produce   this  hterature  '?    Now  I  venture  to  say,  as  my  ot 
distinct  opinion  upon  this  matter,   that  the  Christian  Vernacular  Society 
Las  solved  it ;  and  the  way  tn  which  I  think  it  has  solved  it  ib  by  bringing 
to  light  such  a  man  as  John  Murdoch,  because  John  Murdoch  will  nc 
only  see  that  the  thing  is  doue^  but  he  will  get  the  right  men   to  do 
which  is  the  great  want.     Well,  how  are  we  to  get  the  John  Murdochsij 
Mr.  Swanson  hnn  said  this  morning, — I  do  not  know  whether  he  meant  it,* 
that  the  Tract  Society  was  to  be  like  Moses'  rod,  swallowing 
all  the  other  rods,    I  hope  that  won't  be  done,    I  do  not  belief 
mysielf  in  absorption.     I  believe  if  you  put  two  or  three  Societij 
ti)g('Uior  you  won't  get  much  moro  money  for  all  united  than  you  would  fd 
oath  one  if  it  were  separate.     Therefore,  I  do  not  agree  with  that.     I  do 
mi»st  tarnestly  hope  that  wo  shall  not  part,  without  the  Tract  and  the  Christian^ 
Vurnacitlar  Society  putting  their  heads  together  to  get  something  practiel|^| 
done  upon  this  matter.  ^^ 


No  fajth  in 
absorptiea. 


Rev.  Principal  Miller,  C.I,E.,  LL.B.  (lladras  Christian  College) 
Oi>«iunr»  ^y  purpose  in  the  Conference  lias  been  to  Usten  and  not 
fw  utwatwre  speak ;  but  1  feel  so  strongly  the  importance  of  this  subject  thai 
u  India,  j  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  about  it.  Much  of  what  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  said  has  been  said  already,  especially  by 
friends,  Mr.  Swonson  and  Mr.  Gray.  I  would  add,  however,  this.  We 
all  convinced  of  the  immense  importance  of  general  literature  opon  a  soui 
Christian  basis  in  countries  like  India  and  China,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
all  understand  how  thoroughly  there  is  at  present  in  India,  or  at  all  events 
some  parts  of  India,  an  opening  for  tho  intelligent  and  sympathetic  recopti 
of  liU-raturo  of  that  kind.  There  is  a  sort  of  general  impression  that  students 
in  India,  and  intelligent  people  geDeraily,>— those  who  are^being  edauated, — 
read  nothing,  and  care  for  httle  except  what  enables  them  directly  to  pass 
examiniitionB.  That  is  a  very  great  mist^iko.  Of  course  there  is  for  too 
much  of  that  sort  of  thing,  but  it  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  think  that  there 
is  no  awakening  intelligence.  For  example,  amongst  my  own  students,  the 
last  time  I  looked  at  the  statistics  of  our  library,  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  I  foand  to  my  surprise  that  &  library  containing  no  books  direcUy 


» 


1 


881 

bMnng  on  MamlnatiocB,  for  thoso  ftre  provided  in  fljiother  department,  Lad 
been  made  nBe  of  by  tlie  stadents  to  the  extent  of  eleveu  tboasasd  readings 
p«ranQQm ;  t.*.,  books  had  been  taken  out  eleven  thousand  times  in  the  course 
fi  the  year.     I  do  not  say  every  one  of  them  had  been  read  and  diligently 
studied  :  that  is  a  different  thing.     Bat  at  any  rate,  these  books  for  ordinary 
readinji  purposes  had  been  utilised  to  that  very  large  extent.     That  was 
several  years  ago.     I  have  no  doubt  the  number  is  very  much  greater  now. 
To  some  extent  it  is  the  same  amongst  all  the  educated  t^*^-.^      .       , 
intelligent  people  of  India.      There  is,  therefore,  a  great  and      '*•*"• 
encouraging  opening  for  the  dissemination  of  such  literature  as  is  the  subject 
of  our  thoughts  this  morning.    But  the  one  thing  important  is  that  something 
Igi^^ctical  should  be  done  in  this  matter.     I  thoroughly  agree  with  every 
P%*urd  that  has  now  been  said  by  Mr.  Gray.     There  are  many  difficulties  ia 
I  ^lio  way,  but  we  in  the  Mi«sion-fieM  cannot  do  very  much  to  remove  those 
'  -^difficulties.    It  is  yon  at  home  that  must  lay  your  heads  together. 
IThe  one  thing  to  be  kept  ia  mind  is,  that  you  have  some  central  ^"oo'*^^^^ 
^organisation  or  organisations  to  attend  to  this  one  thing.     You 
'  ^hoold  get  all  possible  help  from  others,  but  you  must  have  a  head  to  direct, 
'  ^md  a  central  organisation  to  put  tilings  on  the  proper  basis.     What  that  ia 
"•o  be,  you  at  homo  must  decide,  and  I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  earaost 
'    consultation  before  this  Conference  breaks  up  amongst  those  who  have  the 
"fcest  opportunities  of  knowing  how  this  thing  is  to  be  done.    There  are  many 
^joints  to  be  kept  in  view  if  you  are  to  utilise  all  Societies,  as 
iar  as  possible,  in  the  best  way.     Wo  cannot  certainly  let  our  p^n^'^^^Soo. 
American  friends  depart  without  getting  their  advice,  and  getting 
ihem  embarked  in  this  great  enterprise.     It  docs  appear  to  me,  that  it  might 
l>e  advisable  thiit  the  work  should  be  divided.     Possibly  it  might  ho  wise 
that  this  work  should  be  done,  say  for  Japan,  entirely  by  our  American 
friends.     Or  it  might  be  wise  tbat   they  take  up   certain    of  the    many 
hinguages  of  India.     But  at  any  rate,  let  the  thing  be  organised  so  that  our 
I      American  friends  may  know  exactly  wbat  they  are  to  do,  and  that  yon  here 
on  this  side  of  the  water  may  know  what  you  are  to  do,  and  may  set  your- 
selves thoroughly  to  do  it.     Thea  there  is  the  question  about  the  varioofl 
Societies.     Of  coarse  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  one  Society  swallowing  up 
all  the  others,  but  there  is  also  a  danger  on  the  other  aide,  and  it  is  for  yoa 
here,  at  the  centre  of  affairs,  to  harmonise  these  two  sides  of  things.     If 
there  is  the  danger  of  destroying  useful  Societies^  there  is  also 
the  great  danger  of  too  much  multiplying  Societies,     It  does   ^f^^^J^,, 
appear  to  mo,  for  instance,  that  with  regard  to  this  nohlo  Chris- 
tian Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India,  its  proper  field  of  operations  has, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  the  varying  providential  circumstances,  been  changed,  ; 
It  started  with  this  as  one  of  its  objects,  the   supplyijig  of  healthy,  and 
Christian,  and  religious  literature,  and  it  has  dono  much  to  meet  the  want. 
But  there  are  other  sides  of  work  once  undertaken  by  it  which  circumstancca 
uo  longer  call  for  so  loudly  as  they  once  did.     It  is  to  my  mind,  at  all  events, 
a  qaestion  of  considerable  importance  whether  that  Society  should  cot  merge  i 
ite  separate  existence  with  the  Tract  Society,  or  in  some  other  way  amalga- 
mate  itself.     At  all  events,  there  are  many  things  that  wo  in  the  foreign 
field  may  suggest,  but  it  is  you  here,  who  know  how  things  work  together, 
that  must  decide.     The  ouo  thing  I  would  press  upon  this  meeting  is,  thai  I 
the  Conference  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  separate  without  soma 
definite,  precise,  practical  step  being  taken  for  bringing  this  matter  to  a 
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poiDt.    The  seed  of  it  is  growing  every  dfiy,  and  the  oiMining  for  it  i 
growing  every  day  also. 


H 


Eev,  Professor  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Free  Clmrch  College.  Edinbargh) : 
I  am  afraid  I  may  disturb  the  coarse  tbie  conversation  has  taken  by  intro> 
dacing  a  matter  Khich  is  in  a  different  line  from  what  has  been  k 
emphatically  pressed  open  ns.  It  is  evident  that  there  axe  two  depart- 
ments of  this  subject:  the  one  is  the  prodactlon  of  suitable  Christian  literatare 
Sxp«Hene«  ^^^  ^^^  MlssloDs,  &jid  the  Other  is  its  distributioo.  My  purpose 
iadu^butioa  18  to  Bay  a  word  on  the  subject  of  distribution,  and  my  apology 
•f  Uteimtaw.  Jqj.  ^Qi^g  go  [g^  iijat  I  happen  to  be  Chairmaa  of  the  Book  and 
Tract  Society  of  Scotland,  which  is  the  most  extensive  Colportage  Society  ia_ 
this  country.  It  employs  some  two  hundred  colporteurs,  mostly  in  Scotlaa 
pnrtly  in  England.  It  ia  likewise  affiliated  with  the  Irish  Colport 
Society,  and  so  we  have  studied  colportage  somewhat  scientificalty. 
may  say  our  Society  is  (juite  difierent  from  that  ooble  Society  which  I 
been  so  often  referred  to,  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  Londo 
That  Society  is  for  production  but  not  directly  for  distribation ; 
Society  is  solely  for  distribation  and  not  for  production.  We  hai! 
fonnd  it  very  eBsential  in  looking  out  for  agents  to  appoint  men  not  oa 
of  good  character,  bat  of  evangelistic  spirit.  And  here  is  a  point  al( 
which  we  have  found  very  essential,  not  to  trust  to  haphazard  efforts 
the  way  of  diBtribution,  bat  to  train  the  agentn,  so  as  to  qualify  them^  I 
give  them  the  best  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  publieatioos  whi« 
are  available  for  distribution,  and  to  encourage  them,  by  every  proper 
suitable  method,  to  find  openings  among  the  people  among  whom  they  i 
Some  are  first-rate  ;  others,  though  good  men,  are  slow 
**'^*^  not  very  capabie.  We  have  likewise  found  it  of  great  benefit  to 
bring  them  together  so  that  those  thai  have  natural  and  special  gifts  for  this 
work  may  influence  others  who  are  not  so  gifted  naturaily.  It  has  been 
■tated  again  and  again  to-day  that  colportage  is  one  of  the  most  agefal 
methods  of  helping  on  the  distribution  of  suitable  literature  in  heathen 
coontries.  I  think  probably  the  experience  we  have  had  with  regard  to  thft, 
necessity  of  aji  agency  of  this  sort  in  a  Christian  country  may  emphasise 
necessity  of  it  in  a  heathen  country,  becaase  I  fiad  that  even  in  Scotland 
the  flood  of  publications  (some  of  them  perniciouts,  many  of  them  vs 
Involoas),  pouring  in  upon  our  people,  and  finding  distribution  without  any 
effort  to  put  them  into  ciicuktion^  is  sapping  and  mining  the  earnest  spirit 
of  many  in  our  country ;  and  the  real  way  to  dis 
that  kind  of  literature  is  by  systematic  colportage.  If 
the  case  in  a  Christian  country,  one  can  easily  undersC 
bow  much  more  evil  ia  done  by  that  class  of  publications  in  a  heath« 
land,  and  my  object  in  rising  is  simply  to  lay  stress  upon  this, 
in  employing  colporteurs,  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  get  m« 
of  the  most  suitable  character,  train  them  for  the  work,  superintend  the 
In  itf  gnide  and  direct  them  in  the  selection  of  the  publications  that  the 
are  trying  to  circulate,  and  then  by  God's  blessing  much  may  be  done. 


ColfArttf* 
ft  ««m«liT«> 


BdT.  Heniy  Rice  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions,  from  Madraa^ 
Having  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  evangelistic  work  in  South  India,  t 
having  been  associated  the  laE<t  two  with  Dr.  Murdoch  in  the  publication  < 
two  papers,  one  done  in  English  for  educated  Hindus,  called  Proyrtts, 
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mother,  a  D&tive  TeniaciiiRr  eheei^  started  last  November,  oalled  in  the 
Tamil  language  the  Messfjigrr  of  Truth,— I  wish  to  Bay  I  believe  the  time 
bu  come  in  India  for  a  much  larger,  fuller,  and  freer  aso  of  xhePr»Min 
the  Press.     Tbere  is  no  period  in  British  history' which  I  can  iDdi*.  uid  tbe 
•t  all  compare  with  India  at  the  present  day,  except  the  period,  *«'«™»t^«- 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  which  wilnessed  the  refurmation  of  the 
Christian  CLarch,  the  revival  of  claagical  aud  Oriental  learning,  and  the 
iovealion  of  the  pri&ting>press ;  and  I  believe  the  time  haii  come  when  v/e 
tboold  take  a  much  larger  advantage  of  the  great  openiogH  in  India.     The 
Inteat  in£del  objections  are  just  as  current  now  in  the  streets  of  Madrai)* 
Bombay,  and  Calcatta,  aa  in  London,  Oxford,  or  Ctvnibrid'^e;  the  cods4- 
qaence   is  that  infidel  books  and  publications   which  set  forth 
objections  to  Christianity  are  freely  purcha^icd,  wljile  those  which     *»^pant? 
■at  forth  the  claims   and   authority  of  ChriAtiunity   are    dis- 
regarded.     The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belief  are  beiug  pondered,  bat 
the  fas  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of  unbelief  aro  being  disregarded. 

We   know  a  great  many   educated   Hindus    tkiuk    that  Misaiunaries    are 
preacliing  an  anti<iuated  form  of  Christianity  which  enlightened  men  in  Europe 
are  forsaking.     Now,  therefore,  la  our  opportunity,  aiid  I   wiah  to  make  one  or 
two  practical  BUggestiona.     One  is  thia^  that  we  ahuutd  have  mt^u  B«t  HiiaioBuiM 
hxsm  each  Miaaion,  B|)ecially  adapted  and(tualihud,  aet  apart  to  thia      tputfor 
work.     The  duty  of  theae  men  should!  be,  by  elimiiiatinn  and  adap-  Uterary-wrk. 
tation  of  great  English  worlta,  to  publish  them  in  tho  langua^tsa  of  the  country. 
Another  augge&tion  which  haa  not  bi'un  touched  upon  is  this,  that  we  ahould 
draw  out  by  aonie  raeana  the  latent  native  talent  of  the  country;  and  the  snggea- 
tjon  I  make  ia,  that  the  Tract  Society  or  aome  Sijcit- ty  should  offer  a  money 
prize,  aay  two  or  three  hundred  rupees  a  year  to  aonie  native  who  would  bring 
out  an  original  book  on  some  question  of  Christian  evidence  cr  Chriatian  apolo- 
getics.    I  beUeve  if  you  do  that  you  will  get  a  man  who  will  write  a  good  book. 
I  know  two  or  three  men  in  Madras  who,  if  you  will  only  give  them  aufficient 
inducement,  will  come  forward   and   write    you  a  good   book,  which  will  be 
very  useful  at  the  present  time.     A  third  anggeittion  ia  that,  what- 
ever is  done  the   books    should  be   pubjialied   cheaply.       Large     01»«*pa«" 
expensive  books  wUi  never  find  a  sale  iu  India,     The  booka  shnnild    ^'^^j^^ 
be  chtap,  and  largely  illuatratcd  with  Oriental  Uiiiatrationa.     You 
should  take  a  leasun  from  a  native  Bazaar -man  in  Mivlraa.     So  long  as  tea 
was  sold  in  boxes  and  by  tho  pound,  it  waa   an  unknown  luxury  in  many  of  the 
Hindu  houaea.     He  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  aelling  it  in  small  parcela  of  an 
ounce  or  leaa — what  waa  the  reault  ?     He  sold  large  quantities. 


I 


Mr.  John  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  from  Hankow) : 
The  problem  before  us  i»  one  which  the  Bible  Society  has  bad  to  deal  with, 
and   which    it   has   solved   in   tbia   way.     The  Scriptnrea  are   TtaB^rttiBli 
circulated  throughout  the  world.      How  ia   this  done?     The  Bibi* Sodety't 
Bible  Society  at  borne  raises  the  funds   and  superintends  the      >b*^o^«< 
work   abroad.     It  has  its  agents  in  all  its  fields,  and  these  agents  work 
in  harmony  with  the  MiHsiouariea.      The  Missionaries,  more  or  less,  assist 
the  agents  in  every  way,  and   the  result  is,  throughout  the  whole  world 
we  have  the  Bible  in  every  language.     Now  what  we  want  is  Bomething 
similar    with    regard  to   Tract  work.      Sptsakiug   from  my  experience  at 
Hankow,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  difficult  to  find  Societies  capable  of  carrying 
oo  the  work,  but  it  is  difficult  to  raise  the  funds.     We  are  always  ongfiged 
in  raising  funds,  and  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  corresponding 
yiUh  vaiiQue  Societies  on  that  matter.     The  American  SocieticB  were  engaged 
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in  supplying  American  Missionaries  with  large  qnantities  of  tracts  at  yerjr 
xnncb  less  than  cost  price,  and  the  money  was  found  by  EDglish  Societies, 
and  we  did  not  think   it  fair.     We  wrote  to  them  from  Uankow.     Oar 
American    friends  sent  a  letter  stating  their  great  Bympatby  witii   qb,— 
they  wonid  have  been   happy  to  send  as  a   few  dollars,    bot  they  bad 
nut  got   them.      Wa  also   remembered   the   Tract   and  Book 
JlittSi^hi^.  Society  of  Scotland,  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  this  cotinti 
and  we  thought,  "■  Sorely  we  shall  get  something  from  tbeof' 
bnt  we  did  not  like  to  risk  another  refusal,  so  I  was  instrncted  to  nuJti^ 
inquiries   indirectly  to  see  if  there  was  any  chance  of  our  getting  anything. 
I  did  make  the  inquiries  indirectly,  and  the  answer  was  to  this  effect,  "Thert 
is  no  chance  of  a  siogle  penny  ;  they  need  it  all  themselves  for  Scotland,  and 
England,  and  Ireland."     What  were  we  to  do  ?     Wc  must  find  some  m«iiitj 
of  raisiug  a  revenue  for  this  work,  and  depend  upon  it  it  is  a  revenue  I 
will  require  to  exceed  that  of  the  great  Bible  Society.     How  are  we  going 
to  do  it  ?     I  do  not  know  except  this  that  we  more  and  more  emphaeie^ 
the  work  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  and  contrive  in  every  way  to  gtl 
more  funds,  and  in  proportion  as  we  receive  the  funds  I  believe  we  sbU 
find  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  the  idea. 

Eev,  William  Stevenson  (Secretary,  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies' 
Society  for  Female  Education) :  Following  up  the  remarks  made  by  Mr. 
Gray  and  others.  I  would  say  what  we  want  now  is  simply  organisation. 

j^ij^       We  have  various  Societies  doing  very  good  work,  the  Religion© 
•rganiaktiea   Tract  Society  especially;  the  Christian  Vernacular  Society  and 

■•^•**  others  are  helping,  bat  we  want  these  to  work  on  a  more 
extensive  and  better  organised  plan.  In  India  the  work  has  been  mainly  doD9 
by  the  Christian  Yemacnkr  Society  and  the  Religions  Tract  Society  working' 
together.  The  truth  is  that  in  India  it  has  been  done  mainly  by  Dr.  Murdoch. 
What  he  does  he  does  at  one  time  as  the  agent  of  the  Christian  Vernacular 
Education  Society,  and  the  next  day  as  the  agent  of  the  Religiooa  Tract 
Society;  and  it  is  all  in  his  hands,  and  very  good  hands  indeed. 
But  Dr.  Murdoch  will  not  live  for  ever,  and  it  is  becoming  too 
large  even  for  Dr.  Murdoch;  and  there  is  certainly  a  very  urgent  necessrity 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  in  hand  by  these  two  Societies,  and  by 
other  BocieticB  also,  which  are  taking  a  share  in  the  matter.  W^hat  ha^ 
just  been  said  shows  the  necessity  of  calling  the  Americans  into  the  field  ; 
they,  too,  have  a  share  in  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Rice's  suggestion 
that  each  Mission  should  set  apart  a  man  for  this  particular  work: 
?wtj!S»frti"n"^^^'*^  *^  just  where  the  matter  will  break  down.  Leave  it  to  each 
'  Miftfiionary  Society,  and  the)'  will  do  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
TbeMissiouaries  are  engaged  in  other  work,  and  are  made  responsible  for  other 
work, — they  have  not  the  time,  and  the  Missionary  Societies  havo  not  the 
means.  It  is  abaolutely  necessary  that  we  should  have,— I  do  not  say  a  new 
organisation,  a  new  Society,  but  we  must  have  an  organisation,  however  con- 
stituted, which  shall  be  accepted  and  recognised  throughout  both  Europe  and 
America  as  a  great  auxiliary  to  all  the  Missionary  Societies,  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Bible  Society  is  recognised  as  a  fellow-worker  and 
auxiliary  of  all  the  Mifislonary  Societies.  If  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
for  example,  takes  up  the  work,  then  it  ought  to  have  a  department  for 
it  quite  separato  from  its  work  at  home ;  and  it  could  go  then  to  the 
public,  and  to  the  members  of  the  douominations  who  have  MissioziB  in  the 
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Idd,  and  say,  **  See  heu^  we  are  doing  your  work,  and  we  have  a  right 
to  claim    your    support    in    the  doing  of  it."      The   Cliristian      cj^^^ 
Vernacular  Society  is  doing  good  work,  but  it  cannot  go  to  th*j    VothmSt 
public  in  that  way.     It  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  it  that      SocUty'n 
it  U  a  Literature  Society.     People  naturally  say,  *'  This  is  an      ?•"*"»■ 
£dacation    Society.      What   right   has   the    Christian   Vernacular  to  go 
ibroad   and   claim  fends   for  the  same   kind   of  work  that   every  other 
Society  ia  doing  for  itself?  "     But  if  the  Society  comes  before  the  public, 
and  says,   *'  Here  is  a  particular  work  which  we  are  doing  for  all  the 
Soeittties*  which  the  Societies  cannot  do  for  themselves,  and  yet,   which 
it  ia  imperative  ehould  be  done  for  them,"  then  it  has  a  right  to  claim 
tbe  support  of  the  whole  Christian  pnblic  in  the  doing  of  that  work.     This 
Literature  Society  should  be  in    eorroBpondence  with  all  the  Societies, — 
ahoold  be  able  to  lay  its  hard  apon  the  best  men  in  the  various  Societies 
IB  they  appear  in  the  field  ;  it  Bhould  be  able  to  say  to  a  Society,  for  example, 
IS  the  Bible  Society  aometimes  says,  "  Lend  us  one  of  your  men 
for  this  particular  work  for  a  time,  and  we  will  employ  him  ^^**'iiJ5"*** 
and  pay  him  for  it ;  "  and  let  it  be  put  on  as  soand  a  financial 
principle  as  possible.     What  you  want  is  agents  in  the  field  to  manage 
the  business  department,  and  to  lay  hold  of  this  man  and  the  other  man  and 
say,  ••  Here  is  work  we  want  done  by  that  particular  man."     If  in  some 
Buch  way  as  that  the  matter  were  thoroughly  organised,  it  would  be  one 
most  importiint  gain  from  this  Conference  for  the  whole  Mission-field. 

It-  C.  £.  Chapman  (late  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service) :  I  wish  to  say  a 
word  or  two  not  only  on  the  need  of  studying  native  lines  of  thought  in  the 
preparation  of  Christian  literature,  but  also  of  studying  the  native  modes  of 
commonicating  those  thoughts.  Any  of  us  who  have  been  iu  Oriental 
countries,  and  have  been  kept  awake  daring  the  midnight  hours  (which  lam 
afraid  too  many  of  us  have),  have  often  listened  to  the  low  monotonous  hum 
around  us  either  of  native  servants  or  of  the  distant  village, — singing  generally 
to  the  tune  of  a  native  guitar,  and  we  have  wondered  perhaps  what  this 
meant  If  we  could  have  got  up  to  look  what  was  going  on  we  should 
have  seen  a  circle  of  natives  eqaatled  on  their  hanccbes,  and  a  story- 
teller seated  in  the  midst,  who  was  in  all  probability  narrating  j^^^^^^  ^^^ 
stories  of  great  heroes  of  the  people  told  in  their  own  vernacular,  teiierian 
This  is  acceptable  to  tbe  multitudes,  it  becomes  a  part  of  their  '"wp^- 
modes  of  thought.  Now  can  we  not  from  a  Christian  point  of  view  take  a 
little  lesson  from  this  ?  If  we  want  to  saturate  the  masacs,  to  permeate 
them,  or  get  a  little  below  the  crust,  we  must  not  only  adapt  our  thoughts 
or  take  in  their  thoughts,  but  we  must  also  instruct  our  men  to  adopt 
their  modes  of  narration. 

Every  native  is  a  born  story-teller  and  raa>wf<r»r,  and  my  own  eiperi- 
6Dce  has  been,  after  a  good  many  years  in  India,  if  ever  I  have  tried  to  take 
the  Gospel  to  my  servants  I  havo  gone  straigbt  to  the  Parables.  I  have 
taken  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  and  at  once  there  was  interest  and 
attention,  and  you  see  tbe  lowest  amongst  them  with  hJs  whole  mind  in  it. 
Wo  want  to  take  these  Parables  of  our  Lord,  and  clothe  them  in  such  a  form 
M  ahall  be  acceptable  to  tbe  native  mind. 

Let  me  also  remind  you  how  important  a  part  hymnology  must  play — 
bow  important  it  is  to  take  the  native  Inte  and  to  train  up  men  who  go  into 
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tLe  villages  with  Iheir  lutes  to  BiDg  the  Qospel.     We  want  the  Gospel  eong 

in  such  a  way  that  every  native  high  or  low  shall  liston  to  it, — 

^'*"^°^*'  ^^^  to  go  in  aitilted  form  JQst  as  a  preacher  will  preach  iufinitely 

'^"^  *^    '    above  the  heads  of  bis  audieoce,  but  to  go  right  down  aod  take 

their  modes  of  tboaght  aud  communicate  to  them.     We  want  to  get  down  to 

the  masses,  to  tbeif  everyday  life,  and  if  we  can  to  saturate  that  with  the 

blessed  principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Mr.  Eohert  Paton  (Christian  Colportage  AssoeiatioD) :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  more  important  subject  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  this 
Conference  than  this.  I  feel  quite  burdened  at  the  thought  of  what  is  going 
on  in  India  in  connection  with  literature  at  this  present  time.  Twenty  years 
ngo  I  belonged  to  a  Colportage  Association  there,  and  have  watched  the  course 
of  literature  in  India  from  this  country  since  I  came  home.  I  feel  confident 
that  we  have  to  wake  up  to  the  idea  that  the  Gospel  can  be 
carried  to  men  by  the  printed  page  as  well  as  by  the  lips.  I 
have  worked  at  the  circulation  of  Christian  literature  in  England 
for  the  last  thirteeu  years,  and  am  deeply  interested  in  a  Colportage  Associa- 
tion, so  I  have  had  opportunities  for  ascertaining  what  is  being  done  by  the 
adven>ary  with  the  press  against  the  cause  of  Christ.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  describe  what  is  going  on  at  this  present  moment  in  London 
and  throughout  the  kingdom.  Now  something  like  thirty  or 
forty  of  the  works  of  two  of  the  most  noted  London  atheists 
are  being  scattered  broadcast  throughout  India, — I  have  seen  them  advertised 
in  a  Madras  paper — bo  they  are  seeking  to  possess  the  minds  of  the  natives 
of  India  with  their  abominable  and  vile  teaching,  and  no  doubt  they  are 
succeeding  very  largely.  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  feel  certain  that  until  the 
Church  wakes  up  and  puts  money  into  the  ban  da  of  some  Society, — I  d*M 
not  care  which  Society, — that  will  enable  it  to  produce  GospMH 
•oipoSirewMk.^*''^''^*'^"  ^^  ^  large  scale,  we  shall  never  have  a  large  aggres&iva 
work  in  India.  That  it  must  be  done  by  an  undenominational 
Society  is  perfectly  evident,  we  do  not  want  denominational  literature 
scattered  in  India. 

I  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Tract  Society  only  the  other  day  a  letter  I 
received  from  Mr.  H.  £.  Perkins,  whose  name  is  well  known  as  a  late 
commissioner  of  the  Piinjah.  That  noble  man  has,  I  believe,  determined  to 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  spread  of  literature  in  India,  and  he  asli 
for  a  man  to  help  in  scattering  the  literature  that  is  already  provided.  ~ 
we  also  want  men  to  do  more  aggressive  work  with  literature,  to  go  forth 
the  Missiouaries  and  tell  them  how  important  this  work  is,  and  to  press  it 
upon  them  to  devise  new  modes  of  circulation. 

I  know  the  consensus   of  opinion  from  India  at  this  moment  is  that 

this  literature  should  be  sold.     Well,  I  believe  most  thoroughly  in  selling, 

but  I  also  believe  in  free  distribution.     I  do  not  think  there  is 

diitributioB.   ^^J'  ^^^  ^'^  *^^^  Conference  who  would  speak  to  an  intelligent 

Hindu  and  tell  him  of  his  need  of  a  r^wlation  from  God  without 

also  putting  in  his  hande  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures.     We  find  there  are  ^uitt^B 

as  many  conversions  to  God  through  tracts  and  Scnptares  given  away,  J^^ 

through  thoso  that  have  been  sold.     I  aEik  you  to  read  the  records  of  the 

Tract  and  Bible  Societies^  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  God  can  use  a  printed 

page  whether  given  or  sold.     And  when  we  get  our  minds  fairly  into  the 

thought  that  God  has  Himself  condescended  to  put  His  revelation  into  typ^ 
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snrely  it  is  our  dntj  to  pat  that  revektion  of  God  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
people  hy  some  means  or  other. 

Rev.  L.  Borrett  White,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Religious  Tract  Society) :  I 
ne«d  hardly  say  I  have  listened  to  this  discussion  with  very  great  interest, 
and  that  it  has  been  rery  gratifying  to  bear  the  testimonies  which  have  been 
borne  by  those  who  have  spoken,  and  who  know  so  much  about  the  subject 
— to  what  the  Tract  Society  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  way  of  aiding  tho 
produetioD  and  spread  of  Christian  literature  abroad  in  the  Mission-field. 
Bat  I  sbonld  jast  like  to  remind  the  Conference  how  it  is  that  the  Religions 
Tract  Society  have  been  enabled  to  give  this  help.  In  the  first  place,  it 
has  done  so  because  it  has  conducted  its  operations  at  home  on  strictly 
basinesB-like  principles,  and  has  made  its  own  basiaesH  self-  ^  ^^^ 
supporting — and  more  than  self-supporting,  so  that  from  the  tuppcrtinf 
surplus  funds  which  remain  they  have  been  enabled  to  make  Society- 
these  grants.  For  though  it  is  quite  true  we  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
subscriptions  and  donations  in  aid  of  the  work  gonerally^  I  may  say  that 
almost  the  whole  of  that  is  consumed  in  our  Missionary  work  at  home.  Indeed 
I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  a  great  many  of  our  subscriptions  are 
given,  not  as  a  matter  of  interest  in  Missionary  work  abroad,  but  on  account 
of  certain  advanlagcs  which  subscribers  to  the  Tract  Society  are  supposed 
to  obtain  here  at  home  ;  therefore,  if  it  were  not  that  our  work  was  self- 
supporting,  and  much  more  than  that,  we  should  not  be  able  to  give  tho 
help  of  which  men  lion  has  been  made.  In  fact,  our  experience  showa  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  arouse  the  enthusiasm 
or  interest  of  the  Christian  public  on  bohnlf  of  publicatiou  Publication  work 
work,  and  you  may  get  Biibpcri]>tfoii8  to  a  hirj?e  amount  for  a  not  popular, 
Missionary  Society  where  you  would  not  get  £10  for  a  Publication  Society. 
I  say  this  not  only  from  our  own  experience  at  home,  but  if  you 
look  to  tho  records  of  other  Religious  Tract  Societies  in  India,  if  you 
compare  tbe  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  religious  literature  in  India 
with  the  amount  raised  in  India  for  the  sujiport  of  Christian  Missions, 
yoa  will  see  what  a  vast  difference  tbcre  is  between  the  two.  Therefore, 
yoo  see,  there  is  tlils  initial  difhculiy  to  contend  with,  and  unless  we  can 
overcome  that  tveVtug  that  Literary  Societies  do  not  want  help  in  this  way, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  prospect  of  onr  being  ablo  to  extend  our 
borders.  We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  cousiJer  ourselves  ai  Hk  praducituj 
Society — a  Society  wljich  Rupplies  the  wonts  of  distributers,  but  does  not 
undertake  the  work  of  distribution.  Now  I  say  this  with  th*^  _  .  „  . 
fullest  appreciiition  of  the  importance  of  colporlngo  work,  bo  Hi  tu^,nt,utioa 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  especially  in  the  Mis#iion- field  ;  at  the  "iwuidbe 
same  time  experience  shows  that  if  a  Society  becomes  a  great  '*^*" 
colporlage-supportiDg  Society,  it  caouot  at  the  same  time  be  a  Society  which 
is  nbie  to  make  grunts  for  distribution  to  those  who  want  to  col  port.  Tho 
representative  of  the  Scotch  Society  has  already  explained  that  that  Society 
gives  itself  eutirely  to  the  work  of  distribution.  The  American  Tract 
Society,  owing  to  tho  circumstances  of  its  own  country,  has  done  very 
much  the  same,  and  hndn  it  is  impossible  to  muke  grants,  except  to  a  very 
small  extent,  fur  the  aid  of  Chri'^tian  literature  in  the  {^reit  Mission-field. 
Mr.  Gray  has  spoken  about  Dr.  Murdoch;  and  it  would  ill  become  mo  to  say 
anything  on  tbia  subject  without  stating  how  profoundly  the  Iteligioua  Tract 
Society  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Murdoch's  inoesRant  labours,  and  to  Mb  setf- 
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denying  and  encoaragtpg  liberality.     We  have  Dr.  Murdoch  as  the  Society's 

ftgeot  in  iBdia,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  we. should  do  without  him. 
It  IB  a  subject  that  fills  the  minda  of  the  Committee  with  constant  anxiety, 
in  what  way  a  Buccessor  cao  best  be  found  for  Dr.  Murdoch  when  the  time 
shall  come  for  his  retiring  from  the  work.  Dr.  Murdoch  receives  no  stipend 
from  the  Religious  Tract  Society  for  all  the  work  that  he  does  in  their  behalf; 
he  only  asks  the  Tract  Society  to  bear  the  coat  of  his  continual  journeys 
from  one  part  of  India  to  the  other.     At  his  request  we  paid  the  cost  of 

Dr.  ■urdocli,  ^^^  jouroey  through  China  when  he  visited  that  country,  and 

bit  work     when  he  endeavoared  to  bring  the  Christian  workers  in  China 

inChijiA.      j^^Q  more  complete  union  with  one  another,  and  to  establish 

four  Societies  for  the  four  difioront  parte  of  China,  bo  that  energy  might  1 

not  be  frittered  away  by  a  number  of  small  associations.     Dr.  Murdoch  in 

a  great  measure  succeeded  in  that  efi'ort. 

i  will  only  add,  that  of  course  everything  that  has  been  said  will  receive  I 
our  most  serious  aud  sympathetic  attention,  and  we  ehall  be  vary  glad  if  any 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  choose  to  come  to  us  to  talk  over 
the  matter  further.     At  the  same  time,  I  wish  you  fully  to  understand  the 
difficulties  which  would  attend  the  establishment  of  any  great  Society  having'] 
eimply  literary  work  for  its  object,  and  the  importance  of  our  work  being  i 
eirictly  limited  to  production,  andnotgoing(exceptin  certain  exceptional  cases) 
into  the  employment  of  agency^  by  which  our  funds  would  be  consumed, 
aud  our  efforts  to  help  Missionary  Societies  in  another  way  put  an  end  to. 
Wliilo  we  do  not  employ  colporteurs,  it  is  our  practice  to  encourngo  them  < 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  terms  on  which  we  supply  our  publications  for-^ 
their  distribution. 

A  little  time  ago  I  took  the  trouble  to  single  out  a  number  of  instancdsj 
in  the  great  Mission-field  in  which  it  was  shown  that  books  and  tracts  had 

Oofiveriionlnr  ^'^^^  direct  inati"umenta  used  by  God  for  the  conversion  and 
book!  enlightenment  of  souls,  and  merely  from  these  records,  writtealj' 
fllMtraUd.  i,vithout  the  object  of  bringing  that  particular  subject  forward,  I^ 
was  able  to  coUect  fourteen  or  fifteen  BUcceBsive  instances  in  which  these' j 
books  and  tracts,  in  one  or  two  years,  had  done  the  work  of  evangelisation,* 
and  therefore  I  quite  agree  with  that  part  of  Dr.  Murdoch's  Paper  in  whicb.^ 
he  says  that  these  colporteurs  are  a  very  important  and  necessary  agencj 
for  every  Missionary  Society, 

Dr.  UnderhiE  :  Mr.  Chairman, — In  anticipating  these  meetings  W( 
were  not  without  some  grounds  for  hoping  that  the  question  might  be  etirre 
which  has  been  stirred  here  this  morning:  and  that  some  issue  migh 
come  ont  of  the  gatherings  that  should   call  for  further  conference   an 

arrangement,  and  probably  for  continued  action.     And  I  do  nc 
^tt '^*  tti«i*r  ^"^^  ^^"^  ihoTB  is  any  part  of  the  Conference  more  important 

than  the  suggestions  which  emanate  from  the  various  gentleme: 
who  Hpeak  on  these  occasions.  'All  these  BUggestions  will  of  course  bej 
recorded  and  published,  and  will  aflbrd  a  constant  source  of  inquiry  in  the 
varions  Societies  which  have  these  particular  matters  in  charge.  I  do« 
not  think  we  should  be  able  to  gather  together  in  any  number  so  as 
to  create  soma  new  Society  or  definite  mode  of  action  in  regard  toj^ 
this  special  matter,  but  I  may  certainly  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Ghristiai 
Vernacular  Society,  of  whoso  Committee  I  am  Chairman,  that  all  that 
))deQ  said  to-day  will  ba   most  heartily  welcomed  _and  conned  over  am 
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lied  in  thoir  Committee.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  letting  oat  a  secret, 
in  point  of  fact  tbi^  question  of  increasing  tlie  literaturo  xhaavse. 
ode  of  their  work  has  been  engaging  attention  for  some  aLitenturo 
considerable  time  pastj  and  so  far  as  1  know  the  mind  of  the  Society. 
Committee,  I  think  I  may  aay  that  there  ia  a  purpose  in  the  future  to  enlarge 
this  ptuticuJiir  feature  of  their  work  and  to  Btreugtheu  it  to  the  utmost 
possible  degree.  We  have  often  discussed  the  question  of  a  Christian 
literatiire  ;  we  have  made  some  attempts  towards  it.  We  have  encouraged 
friends  in  India  to  write,  and  have  asBiated  in  the  publicatioa  of  books  that 
were  thought  to  be  suitable ;  and  more  especially  have  we  devoted  much 
time  and  attention  to  the  preparation  of  various  grades  of  school  bookSt 
those  school  books  all  of  them  having  &  Christian  character  and  tendency, 
In  point  of  fact,  the  great  work  that  the  Vernacular  Education  Society  has 
done  in  the  publication  of  literature  and  school  books  has  come  almost 
entirely  from  the  profits  gained  upon  these  school  publicatioDS,  and  they  have 
formed  a  very  important  part  of  its  annual  income ;  the  growth  of  schools, 
the  multiplication  of  readers,  the  great  extension  of  public  interest  in 
Christianity,  and  other  things,  are  calliug  for  a  large  extension  of  such 
publications,  and  we  are  attempting  to  meet  that  in  various  ways. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  should  altogether  like  to  be  swallowed  up  in  some 
great  Society.  I  have  perhaps  a  little  feeling  for  a  child  that  I  helped  to 
bring  to  the  birth.  I  think  its  educational  department  is  now  losing  some  of 
its  importance  Ihrou^^h  the  measures  tukeu  by  Government.  At  the  time  it 
was  instituted  the  Government  were  not  favourable  to  education, 
for  though  the  dispatch  of  185-4  was  in  existence  it  had  done^^J^^f^* 
nothing  whatever  to  carry  it  into  operation ;  and  so  fearful  were 
we  of  being  blocked  at  the  very  starting,  that  we  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Stanley 
(the  late  Earl  of  Derby)  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  oppose  our  endeavour 
to  promote  a  purely  vernacular  education  through  the  various  districts  of 
Bengal.  He  received  us  very  warmly,  and  wo  found  he  would  not,  and  that 
led  to  the  formation  of  tlio  Society.  I  thiuk  tho  Society  h:\s  done  good  and 
excellent  work  in  its  time,  and  if  in  the  progress  of  Divine  Providence 
ite  powers  can  be  streugthened  and  a  work  be  accomplished  of  tho  fiirst 
utility  and  most  eminent  necessity,  I  am  sure  we  shall  have  the  support  of 
the  Christian  Church,  tho  sympathy  of  all  men  who  know  India,  and  the 
help  which  we  need  to  carry  out  a  work  so  broad  and  so  extensive. 


Bev.  John  Hesse  (Calw,  Wijrtemberg)  :  I  am  Secretary  to  a  small 
German  Publishing  Society,  and  I  wish  to  eay  that  we  are  perfectly  eelf- 
supporting  now.     We  used  to  give  away  our  books  and  tracts  largely.     Wo 
do  not  do  80  now  j  wo  sell,  and  our  circulation  is  immensely  increased  since 
we  did  so.    We  have  the  reputation  in  Germany  that  of  all  books  j^^  ,„  ^ 
ours  are  the  cheapest,  and  of  cheap  books  ours  are  the  best.    wldohMp 
This   morning  I  was   asked  whether  I   believed  in  free  die-      **P*y' 
tribntion  or  in  selling.    I  bolieve  in  both,  still  I  give  preference  to  aelliog. 
There  are  English  piece  goods  sent  out  to  India  for  sale,  which  are  marked 
with  idolatrous  emblems,  made  here  in  England,— little  pictures  of  Krishna 
and  other  idolatrous  things  put  on  them  ;  and  there  is  now  a  gentleman  in 
the  Punjab  who  has  taken  up  this  matter,   and  proposes   that   Christian 
tmblems  should  be  put  instead,  even  texts  of  Scripture,  and  has  pressed 
thai  this   should   be   offered  to   the  selling  houses  that  they  might  pat 
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ihesc  emblems  as  trade  marks  on  their  goods.  Thai  is  also  a  small  depart^ 
luent  of  Christian  literature  Avhich  needs  attention.  Then,  as  to  adapt- 
ing oar  methods  to  the  native  taste, — singing  the  Gospel. 
I  once  came  to  the  great  city  of  Tnnjore,  and  there  I  saw 
a  fine  bnilding,  half  Oriental  and  half  European  in  style.  I  waa 
told  it  was  the  house  of  a  native  Chrialian  singer  and  poet,  a  member  of  the 
Lalheran  Leipzig  Migsionary  Church  in  India.  This  Society  ia  not  repre- 
fienied  here,  and  I  wi^h  to  mention  that  hecausti  they  do  an  excellent  work 
in  Southern  India,  and  they  ctight  tu  be  here.  This  man  and  hia  whole 
family  were  given  to  singmg  the  Gospel.  They  had  eveniog  meetings,  chiefly 
during  Paaaion  Week,  and  the  imtivee  used  to  fluck  in  and  hear  the  whole 
fitory  of  tha  Passion  of  Chria(.  jy  aingiug. 

Rev.  E.  Glover  offered  prayer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


APPENDIX. 

ChriBiian  Vemacuhr  Edttcation  Soexeiy  for  India, 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  come  to  at  the  meeting  held  on  June  I5tl 
we  have  much  pleasure  in  inserting  a  reference  to  the  work  done  by  Dr,  Murdtx" 
in  connection  with  the  Chriatian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India.     Th«l 
following  la  a  brief  abstract  of  the  number  and  ciaracter  of  the  worka  pablishMl^ 
by  the  Society,  all  of  them  under  Dr.  Murdoch's  personal  auperTiaion,  and  of 
many  he  ib  the  author. 

I,  Mnglx^  Books  for  use  in  Indian  Schoolt. — Of  these  there  are  no  fewer  than 
thirty-one  separate  works  in  every  department  uf  a  plain  Eiigliah  education^ 
including  a  geries  of  graduated  "  Primers  and  Readers." 

n.  Papers  on  Indian  i?e/orm.— Under  this  head  there  are  eight  tractatet 
dealing  with  aocial,  political,  and  religious  questions  in  a  popular  way, 

HI-  India. — Five  books  chiefly  on  sanitary  questions,  and  EnglAnd'a  work 
in  India. 

IV.  MisceUanemts.^VndeT  which  head  there  are  nineteen  books  chiefly  of 
lighter  character,  such  as  are  likely  to  induce  a  habit  of  reading  among 
young. 

In  addition  to  fcheae  we  have  much  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  the 
jnterestiBg  series  of  little  books  and  tracts  adapted  to  Indian  readers  by 
well-known  authoress,  A.L,O.E.,  which  are  also  published  by  the  Society, 
of  which  further  particulars  may  be  obtdlned  at  their  oflSoe,  Ho.  7,  Adam  Streefc, 
Strand. 
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MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


PiFTEBNTH   SESSION. 

<DRQANISATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  NATIVE  CHURCBES. 

(1)  ORQANiaATION. 

(a)  The  extent  to  which  the  lines  and  fonuB  of  Western  Church  organisation 
should  be  perpeta»ted  in  the  Miasion-field  ;  in  creeds  and  furms  of  worsliip,  etc. 

(6)  How  soon  in  the  development  of  the  Christian  life  should  conrerts  be 
^flffe  to  manage  their  own  ecdeaiastical  aflfairs  7 

{Thursday  afternoon^  June  Hth,  in  the  Annexe,) 

Bight  Sev.  Bishop  Stnart,  B.B.  (of  Waiapa),  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  W.  J,  B.  Taylor,  DJ).  (U.S.A.). 

Bev.  Dr.  Smith  offered  prayer. 

TheChaiiman:  My  Christian  friends, — I  feel  very  deeply  that 
the  qnestion  which  is  to  occupy  onr  attention  this  afternoon  is 
one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same. time,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and,  in  our  peculiar  circumstances,  most  delicate  imporuntud 
qpestions,  which  can  come  before  a  General  United*«"«»««  «bjeot 
Missionary  Conference.  There  was  a  time  when  the  supreme 
importance, — I  think  I  may  deliberately  use  the  word — the  supreme 
importance  of  organising  of  the  Native  Church,  was  not  so 
generally  recognisSd  as,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  it  now  is.  But 
that  time — it  was  the  initial  stage  of  Missionary  proceedings— 
has  passed,  and  I  may  safely  say,  that  every  Missionary  Society, 
and  each  branch  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ,  which  is  engaged 
in  Missionary  work,  now  very  fully  recognises  the  importance  of 
the  Native  Church. 

Bnt  I  have  characterised  the  question  as  one  of  great  difficulty, 
and  also  of  peculiar  delicacy ;  I  mean  delicacy  in  handling  it  in 
a  Djixod  Conference,  in  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Missionaries, 
aud  (he  Um^  fuid  supporters   of  Missionaries^    belonging   t9 
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varioHB  sections   of   the  Church  of    Christ,  are    nnited.     When^ 
we  sang  the  hymo   in  which  we  have  just  joined,  we  could  all*^ 
accept  the  words  without  any  qualification  or  any  misgiving:  we 
can  all  nnitedly  pray  to  the  Heavenly  Father :  ^ 

"Give  tonguea  of  fire  and  bearts  of  lova,  ^J 

To  preach  the  reconQiling  Word." 

For  Up  to  a  certain  stage  in  Missionary  operations,  the  work 
is  very  simple.  We  have  to  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified  ;  bat 
when  God  has  blessed  these  initial  eflbrts  with  success,  then 
comes  the  question  of  organising  the  company  of  believers  inta' 
a  Church,  and  on  thid  particular  form  of  organisation  oor  opiniona 
differ. 

Whilfl  I  was  in  Calcntta  we  had  practical  ech>operatioD^  and  one  word  in 
Dr.  Smith's  prayer  just  now,  seemed  to  go  to  the  very  root  of  thid  qaestioo,^^ 
I  refer  to  the  way  id  which  he  recognised  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  is  th»i«i 
true  invisibJo  Church,  the  mystical  Body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  ^ 
would  say,  at  any  rnte  ns  expreP8ing  my  own  conviction,  that  this  question,  < 
and,  indeed,  all  tho  qtieRtions  relating  to  it,  of  the  organisation  of  the  Native  -a 
Church,  will  never  be  firmly  gi-aspod  or  Batisfactorily  solved,  if  we  lose  sight  :: 
The  Charoii    ^^  ^^  fundamental  distiuctiouif  in  the  present  state  of  things  at    -i 

visible  any  rate,  between  the  Church  visible  and  the  Church  invisible. 
«ndinvi«bie.  J  believe  mysolf,  that  the  confusion  of  these  two,  as  it  has  been 
the  source  of  manifold  errors  at  home,  £o  it  has  often  been  the  sooroe  oi 
much  wenknesa  in  our  Missionary  work  abroad.  I  would  then  say  in  dis- 
cussing this  question,  let  us  keep  firm  hold  of  the  truth  of  the  mystical  bodj^j 
of  the  Lord  JesuB  Christ  as  the  Church  spirituai  and  inviBible.  Then  thV-fl 
question  of  the  organigation  of  the  outward  Church  of  Christ,  though  it  does 
not  become  a  question  of  no  importance,  yet  it  will  not  assume  in  our  eyea 
an  exnggerated  importance.  And  here,  as  I  say,  of  coarse,  we  necessarily 
difier.  BelongiDg  ae  we  do  to  various  sections  of  that  one  Body  of  Christy 
we  Bhttli  all  have  our  diifercnt  opinions.  Though  we  all,  I  trust,  are  united 
as  to  what  is  the  real  e^se  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  may  differ  in  our  viewi 
of  the  bme  esse,  of  what  may  be  best  and  most  expedient. 

I  have  had  put  into  my  hands  a  Paper  which  haa  been  written  by  a 
Missionary  of  groat  cxperieuce  in  Ceylon,  on  the  question  of  Native  Choreli 
organisation.     On  my  voyage  home  from  New  Zealand,  I  had  the  happiness  ofl 
naceting  ihis  Missiouary  brother,  and  got  his  permission  to  make  use  of  this 
Paper.    Itvdll  to  a  certain  extent  supplement  what  I  have  already 
said.  The  writer  thus  concludes  his  remarks  with  reference  tO: 
tbo  idea  of  a  great  ideal  Church  of  India.     I  must  tell  you 
writer  doee  not  himself  believe  in  a  great  ideal  Church  of  India.     He 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  part  of  his  Paper  how  India  really  consifits 
many  difi'erent  nationfllilios,  and  that  it  is  quite  illusory  to  soppose 
can  be  gathered  up  into  one  great  national  Church.     He  says : — 

**  n  this  great  ideal  Church  of  India  is  ever  established,  and  English  becom 
aa  it  most  certainly  would  become,  the  eecleBiaatioal  laiiguage  of  its  chit-f  councils^ 
and  principal  members,  the  further  step  of  making  English  the  Uiuguage  of  publia 
worship  would  certainly  follow   in  due  course.     The  grand  ideal  of  outward 
unity  woTiild  be  but  imperfectly  realised,  so  long  as  there  wero  divers  tongui 
msed  in  Divine  worahip.     To  perfect  that  realisation  there  must  be  one  autho, 
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language  of  worship  in  the  Anglo -Catholic  Church,  as  in  the  Roman  Catholio 

Chnrch,     Local  Bishops  might  know  the  lan^^uage  of  the  people 

over  whom  they  were  set,  but  the  higher  dignitariea  would  need  a  'JlieJliJS**^ 

freah  bestowal  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  to  niiniater  in  the  vemacularB,  f^"uuuty. 

in  every  part  of  their  provinces.     How  ranch  better  for  them  that 

worship  shoald  be  all  in  one  language  !     So  one  consideration  combined  witli 

another,  would  ultimately  lead  to  the  repetition  of  the  old  error  of  having  one 

authorised  language  for  Divine  worship.     Doubtless  the  inconvenience  of  divers 

tongues,  in  a  professedly  one  united  Church,  was  one  important  reaaouj  in  old 

times,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  language  of  the  old  Roman  Empire,  as 

the  universal  languiige  of  the  Church. 

*  *  But  is  not  all  this  longing  after  a  grand  ideal  contrary  alike  to  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  world  at  largo,  aud  to  the  New  Testament  idea  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  ?    IXfFerenco  in  language  ia  God'a  way  of  dividing  nations,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  strive  against  it.     Empires  which  include  difFurent  races, 
speaking  different  tongues,  can  only  be  held  together  by  one  race,    i^^'ftJia 
the  stronger  dominating  over  the  weaker  by  the  power  of  the  sword    Ooirfdjla. 
and  not  by  any  power  of  affinity  of  sympathy.     And  it  is  equally 
tttelesa  and  vain  to  try  to  unite  different  nations  together  in  one  Church.     Hero, 
03  m  secular  matters,  language  must  guide  and  rule.     It  ia  God'a  plan  of  dealing 
with  men,  and  we  can  never  improve  upon  God's  plans. 

**  Each  distinct  people  must  have  their  own  Church  or  Churches,  and  must 
model  them  to  suit  their  own  needs.  Wo  give  them  the  esaontiala  of  Christianity, 
but  its  non-easentiala, — things  that  are  for  ediScation,  convenience, 
strength  and  progress,  but  not  essential  to  salvation, — such  things 
they  must  work  out  for  tliomselves,  and  when  the  Christians  in 
*uy  cotmtry  hitve  bccuuie  numeroua  en*>ugh  and  strong  enough  to 
do  ao,  they  may  well  be  left  to  work  oufc  Church  organisation  for 
themselves,  according  to  their  own  neods  and  circumstaucea>.  The  Christian 
Churches  of  the  future,  if  left  to  their  own  healthy  growth  and  development, 
will  diifer  much  from  ua,  and  from  each  other,  but  holding  the  uBsentiulH  of  the 
faith,  they  ivill  stiO,  though  many  folds,  bo  part  of  the  one  flock,  and  that  surely 
ia  enough  for  every  true  OhnstLan  to  desire.  The  wish  to  make  one  great  Anglo- 
Catholic  Church  or  one  great  united  Church  for  India  is  unacriptural  in  concep- 
tion, and  it  will  prove  hurtful  to  Christian  development  in  working.  The  great 
bane  of  Christianity  in  the  middle  ages  was  the  attempt  to  make  an  outward 
organisation  the  mark  and  symbul  of  the  true  Church  of  Clirist,  **fi»-_^n  ^  u 
the  liiatoi7  of  the  outcome  of  that  attempt,  Satan's  masterpiece,  the  unity. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  has  only  too  clearly  proved.  May  it  not 
then  be  that  the  '  gud  of  this  world  '  is  at  work  again,  dazzling  the  minds  of 
g'XKi  and  earnest  men  now,  as  he  dazzled  the  minds  of  good  and  earnest  men  in 
the  past,  that  he  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a  line  of  action  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  days  of  old,  and  wtiich  will  load  to  similar  results, — risults  which 
have  done  so  umch  to  enable  him  to  retain  his  power  over  the  heaits  and  minds 
of  men.  The  events  of  past  history  show  only  too  clearly  how  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  *  god  of  this  world  *  have  been  exercised  in  the  course  of  events, 
in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  Church  ;  and  perhaps  that  ia  the  reason  why  history 
has  so  often  repeated  itself.  A  master  mind  lias  been  at  work,  and  what  he  has 
found  to  answer  hia  ends  in  one  age,  he  hwn  tried  again  in  another. 

*'  It  is  well,  therefore,  carefully  to  consider  how  far  the  organisation  of  a  grand 
Church  syatem,  such  as  the  Romish  Church  (apart  from  its  errors),  ia  in  accord- 
ance with  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord  as  revealed  in  the  New 
Testament.     If  it  is  nnt,  then  undoubtedly,  even  a  distant  and  ini-^^JJ^^°'"^^ 
|>erfect  imitation  of  it,  in  Native  Church  organisation  is  fraught  with     gcripturc. 
danger  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  infant  Christian  coramunitiia, 
and  may  result  in  spiritual  disaster.     The  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  kingdom  is  a 
spiritual  kingdom.     It  is  not  of  this  world,  though  it  is  in  this  world,  and   ia 
destined,  when  He  couies,  to  rule  this  world,  but  not  till  He  comes.     Me.m  while, 
therefore,  it  is  safer  to  trust  but  little  to  outward  orgaiusatiou,  beyond  what  ii 
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necessary  for  deoency  and  order,  aaid  much  to  inward  ipiritnal  power,  *  For  tha 

kingdom  of  Gad  ooraeth  not  with  observation/  " 

With  these  iotroductory  remarks  (I  have  to  apologise  for  the 
length   to  which   they  have  extended),  I  have  much  pleasare  iiij 
calliug  npoQ  the   Kev.   Paul  as    KammeTer  to  read  ft  Paper  osj 
the  subject  before  oa. 


PAPER 

1.  Bt  the  Rbv.  PAUtira  Kammereb  (Basle   Miasiona^    Society,] 

from  China). 

Organisation  and  Results  of  the  Basle  Mission  in  China. 

I,    The  Mission-field, 

The  Basle  Mission  has  its  work  amoDg  the  Hakka  tribe, 
in  the  province   of  KwaDg-tung  (Canton).      The    tropical    cUroe 

conditioa       rcnders    the    work    there    difficult    and    toilsome    for 
ofth^HakkM.    foreigners.    The  Hakkaa  having  come  into  the  province 
after  the  Cantonese  tribe  had  already  occapicd  the  fertile  valleya^j 
found   for   their  settlements   only  the   remoter   and    more   sterile 
parts  of  the   country.     For  this  reason  we  meet  with  their  villages^ 
here  and  there,  scattered  among  the  settlements  of  the  Cantoaese 
They  have  but  few  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  vast  regions,  wbeoc 
they  have  driven  out  the  former  inhabitants.      They  are  generally^ 
poorer  than  the  other  trihes,  which,  to   some  extent,  look  down 
on  them  aa  intruders.     On    account    of   the    rapid    increase 
the  Hakka  people  their  settlements  become  too  strait  for  thei 
hence  many  try  their  fortune  in  the  towns  of  the  Cantonese  or  ii 
foreign   countries.      In   Hongkong,   the  Straits    Settlements,    the 
Indian  Archipelago,  the  United  States  of  America  and  AustraHa,^ 
the  thrifty,  hard-working  Hakkas  form  a  large  proportion  of  th£ 
working  classes,    and   but  a  small    number  are   found  amongst 
the  Bucceesfiil  merchants.     Like  the  Chinese  in  general  they  ar 
an    industrious,   clever,  frugal,  and  somewhat  cunning  race  of  a^ 
materialistic  disposition,  with  but  few  religious  wants. 

In  the  year  1847  the  Board  introduced  their  work  into  China, 
and  gave  their  first  Missionaries  instructions  to  carry  the  Gospel 
to  ike  inland  populations—^  plan  at  that  time  not  without  its  great 

BtaieiBiud  dangers — but  after  the  opening  of  China  through  the 
KiMiiminiii7. "  Treaties,"  was  quickly  followed  by  good  results.  These 
inetruclions  faithfully  carried  out,  gave  as  work  amongst  a  mrali 
poptilation,  removed  from  the  old  *'  treaty  ports,"  the  character  oi 
an  "  Inland  Mission.'*  Onr  experience  tends  to  show  that  thete 
country  people  are  a  more  hopeful  soil  for  the  Gospel  seed  thanj 
the  sly  and  crafty  inhabitants  of  the  large  towns.  Only  latelj 
one  of  the  few  Hakka  towns,  Chiayin-choo,  was  taken  up  as 
central  station,  and  here  we  had  to  meet  much  opposition  in  the^ 
^udeavopr  to  obtain  a  proper  site  and  permission  to  build. 
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'  all,  we  find  the  chief  success  of  the  Mission  work  there  among 
the  surrounding  country  people  much  more  than  in  the  town  itself. 

This  Inland  Mission  is  to-day  represented  by  twelve  central,  and 
twenty-tive  out-statioos,  spreading  over  all  the  country  from  the 
shore  opposite  Hongkong  up  to  the  bordtira  of  the  provinces  of 
Kiang-ai  and  Fuli-kien,  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles, 
with  3,130  converts,  of  whom  1,900  are  communieanta, 

n.  The  Laboukebs  of  the  Mission. 

1.  Missionaries. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  work  (in  1847)  twenty-six  men  have 
been  sent  to  this  field  :  of  these  foar  are  dead^  one  returned  invalided,  two 
have  left  the  Mission,  four  are  at  preeent  ia  Europe  on  furlough, 
and  fifteen  are  on  the  field  ;  nine  of  the  fifteen  are  married. 
Then  we  have  four  ordained  native  MJ8>tioniirie«,  three  of  whom 
have  received  a  good  education  at  the  Mission  college  in  Basle,  and  the  other 
in  Barmen.  Nineteen  men,  therefore,  are  in  active  service.  The  rule  is,  that 
two  or  more  men  work  together  at  one  centre,  but  at  present  want  of  men 
and  money  preventH  the  carrying  out  of  this  excellent  principle.  That  the 
new  comer  uhall  iiret  learn  the  language  appears  to  ns  a  matter  of  course  ; 
for  thiB  purpose  a  year  or  two  aro  given  him  before  any  definite  charge 
is  entrusted  to  hia  hands.  Among  tbe  European  Mtasionanes  there  is  one 
layman  who  has  charge  of  all  money  transactions,  and  also  of  other  secular 
business. 

Every  three  years  all  Europefin  and   native   Missionariea  meet  in  a 
general  conference.     Decidions  agreed  upon  by  this  body  need  the  final 
vote  of  the  Home  Board.    A  local  committee  of  three  members  is  appointed 
by  the  Homo  authority  for  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  work. 
The  work  is  divided  among  them  as  follows :  the  Chairman  of     ^j^J^JJ"** 
the  general  conference  haa  the  supervision  of  all  ecclesiastical 
affairs^  the  second  is  general  inspector  of  schools^  and  the  layman  baa  the 
charge  of  secular  afi*airs.     These  three  form  the  corresponding  committee. 
On   proposals   and  petttioai  to   the   Home   Board,  the  members   of  this 
eommittee  have  to  state  their  opinion,  oach  on  the  subj^scts  falling  within 
his  sphere ;  proposals  of  a  general  nature  require  the  signature  of  alt. 

The  MiHsioQ-field  ia  divided  into  two  districts  ;  the  Missionaries  of 
each  assemble  once  a  year  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  their  district.  A 
Chairman  of  the  district  conference^  a  sub-inspector  of  schools,  and 
a  snperintendent  of  secular  alTiiirs  are  elected  for  each  district,  who  form 
a  sob-committee.  On  stations,  where  therd  is  more  than  one  Missionary, 
the  senior  is  the  responsible  anthority.  He  carries  on  correspondence  with 
the  home  and  local  committees ;  he  ia  also  acting  treasurer,  though  this 
branch  can  be  transferred  to  another.  All  of  them  confer  on  station 
affairs  els  often  as  there  is  n«ed.  A  division  of  work  is  agreed  npon  by 
the  local  conference,  but  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Home  Committee. 
Except  on  private  alTairs  all  correHpondence  with  the  Home  Board  has  to 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  local  officers,  and  the  Home  Board  also 
transmit  their  letters  to  the  stations  through  the  local  committees* 
Quarterly  reports  from  every  Missionary,  and  un  annual  review  of  every 
fetation^  are  expected  at  home.  Fetitioas  and  topics  requiring  an  answer 
%    laave  not  to  «ppear  ia  ^he  reports,  bat  must  b^  494lt  with  se|)arately. 
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Every  016001)61  of  the  MissioDary  body  mnst  be  willing  to  take  the  cfaorgfl 
of  another  branch  of  the  work,  or  to  remove  to  another  sphere  of  work  i 
a  vacancy  may  occur.    Hemovals  are  made  eaay,  as  the  bouses  are  farnisbfl 
at  the  expense  of  the  Mieeion. 

2.  Native  Agents, 

At  present  we  employ   in  our  Chinese   Mission   seventy-one  nativ 
helpers  who  assist  the  Missionaries  in  all  branches  of  work.     They 

under  the  following  classes — three  pastors,  nineteen  catechists 
J^Jjj*^'^'  eighteen    sub-catechists,    one    evangelist,    two   Bible-women 
twenty-two  schoolmasters,  and  six  schoolmistresses. 

The  pastors  ore  ordained  helpers  selected  oat  of  the  body  of  catechista  \ 
they  generally  superintend  the  largest  ont-stations.     They  have  anthorit 
to  baptise  children  and  to  administer  the  Holy  Communion.      The  baptisu 
of  adults  ia  reserved  to  the  Missionary  under  whose  charge  the  ont-statio 
is  placed. 

The  catcchists  are  preachers,  who  from  early  youth  have  been  in 
Mission  schools,  They  are  charged  with  the  care  and  instruction  of 
congregations  and  with  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 

The  Buh-  or  aesistant-catechiety  are  a  class  of  agenta  who  have  no 
like  the  catechisls,  received  a  theological  education,  but  are  recruited  oq 
of  the  ranks  of  adult  converts,  who  have  shown  abilities  for  the  worll 
They  undergo  a  short  training  for  the  functions  they  have  to  perform, 
private  instruction^  or  by  sending  them  for  two  or  three  years  to  tfa 
seminary.  No  one  under  twenty- six  years  of  age  is  eligible, 
generally  bettor  acqiminted  with  the  habits,  views,  and  capacitiee  of 
heathen,  than  the  catechista,  who  grow  up  under  the  in£uonce  of  ChrLst: 
training,  we  make  use  of  this  class  to  stir  up  the  heathen,  and  to  M 
as  preachers  in  newly-established  congregations. 

Evangelists  are  itinerant  preachers  mostly  chosen  from  among 
ablest  catechists.  Their  task  is,  to  travel  through  the  whole  field  of 
Mission,  in  order  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  Christians  and  to  the  heathen 
and  especially  to  awaken  a  feeling  of  union  between  the  different  con 
gregationa  by  relating  in  one  the  alTaira  of  others,  nod  by  exhorting 
to  mutual  intercourse  and  intcrt-es-iun.  It  is  very  difficult  to  Had  suitabb 
persons  for  this  kind  of.work  ;  we  have  at  present  but  one  thus  engaged 

Of  Bible- wo  men  wo  have  only  two  ;  the  fact,  that  suitable  persona 
rare,   and  also  lliat  the  male  agents  in  the  work  have  much  opportunitjl 
of  reaching  the  Hakka  women  with  the  Gospel,  makes  this  kind  of  agenc 
less  necessary . 

Of  the  twenty-two  teachers,  eight  have  been  educated  in  our  seminar 
and  are  employed  in  the  parish  scliools.     The  remaining  fourteen  w 
formerly  teachers  in  heathen  schools.     After  their  conversion  we  put  th 
into   vernaculai"   schools,  where   some    Biblicjil   instruction   is   given 
them.     The  scboolniistressES  find  work  in  tbe  girls*  schools. 

All  the  ageuls  receive  a  salary    from    tbe   Board,    and   are  thns   nc 
dependent  on  the  congregations.      The  pastors  receive  a  fixed  salary.     Fa 
the  calechists  a  system  of  classified  payment  is  in  force  according  to  the 
ability  and  to  age.     Single  men  have  halt'  as  much  as  a  marricrl  man, 

for  every  cbild  a  further  allowance  is  made.     The  puymeni 

of  teachers  are  rogalated  by  cfHcicncy  and  age.      All  our  agenti 

pinst  obey  tbe  call  of  the  local  commjttce  to  any  place,  wherever  it  may 
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and  sabmit  to  the  orders  of  the  anpermtendsnt  Missionary.  For  the 
assistance  of  widows  and  orphans,  funds  are  establisbed  into  which  the 
agenta  pay  2^  per  cent,  of  their  annual  income ;  the  Eum  thus  collected 
amoonts  now  to  abont  $4,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  character  and  ability  of  our  native  helperSf  I  believe 
I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  no  other  Missionary  Society  has 
more  reliable  and  better  qualitiod  agents  than  tbe  Busle  Mission;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  Bome  do  their  work,  as  far  as 
men  can  judge,  only  for  the  salary's  sake. 

ni.  Tea  Laboues  of  the  Mission. 

We  proceed  now  to  take  a  view  of  the  labour  itself,  I  will  first  show 
the  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel ;  nest,  the  manner  of  organisation  and 
fostering  the  converts  in  the  congregations ;  and  £nally,  I  will  speak  about 
onr  school  system. 

1.  Thr  mod«  of  propatfatiuff  the  OoipeL 

Sermons  for  the  heathen,  such  as  are  usually  preached  in  the  chapels  of 
large  cities,  are  not  usaal  in  our  inland  chapels  for  want  of  a  regular  audienca. 
The  chief  work  is  done  by  itinerant  preaching,  distributing  and  selling  tracts 
and  parts  of  the  Bible,  Unfortunately  but  few  Missionaries  are  bo  free 
from  pastoral  and  educational  duties,  as  to  be  able  to  spend  all  their  time 
and  strength  in  travelling  for  this  purpose ;  however,  each  tries  to  make 
some  preaching  tours  every  year. 

2.  Comp'egational  work. 

The  condition  of  a  congregation  on  the  Mission-fieU  depends,  to  a  great 
degree,  on   the  method   employed  in   admitting  inquirers  to  baptism.     I 
consider  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tions with  which  the  Missionary  has  to  deal.     According  to  my  ^Jj!^^^ 
experience,  it  is  best  in  admitting  inquirers  to  be  as  careful  as 
possible,  for,  if  mercenary  elements  once  find  entrance  into  the  church,  they 
are  not  easily  got  rid  of.     In  our  Mission  inquirers  are  mostly  requested, 
to  attend  the  services  regularly  for  some  months  at  least,  if  not  for  a  year 
and  longer,  before  they  are  put  on  the  list  of  caiechumene.     During  this 
period  they  are  attentively  observed  and  watched  by  the  agents.     Having 
given  sufficient  evidence  of  sincerity,  special  instruction  to  prepare  them  for 
baptism  is  imparted  by  the  Missionary.      The  minimum  of  Christian  know- 
lodge  required  for  admittance  to  the  rite,  consitits  in  a  general  conception  of 
Biblical  history,  and  in  knowledge  of  a  short  catechism. 

The  statistics  of  the  Baalo  Mission  in  China  are  as  follows  :  Christians* 
3,18*^^,  namely  1,900  communicants,  and  1,2'JO  nou-communicants  and 
children.  There  are  also  IGO  catechumens  and  280  heathen 
boys  who  attend  Chnstian  instruction. 

show  but  inadequately  the  real  results  of  oar  work,  as  many  of 
our  converts  have  emigrated  to  foreign  coimtrics,  where  they  form  Christian 
congregations,  ns  is  the  case  in  Honolulu  and  Borneo.  Emigrants  to  other 
countries  are  scattered  among  their  countrymen,  where  many  of  them 
are  lights  among  their  heathen  compatriots;  but  to  our  grief  soma  tarn 
apostates. 

All  our  converts  are  gathered  into  thirty-five  congregations,  each  of 
which  has  one  of  the  native  preachers  as  a  leader.  The  more  recent  and 
miller  gatherings  assemble  in  the  bonnes  of  Christians,  othern  hire  halls 
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for  their  meetings,  or  build  chapele  of  their  own^  for  which  they  get  Msifii 
from  the  Boards 

We  administer  discipline  in  the  following  manoer:   first,  private 
hortatioQ  aBd  admonition  bj  the  helper  aod  Missiionary ;  in  caso  of  disre; 
citmUoQ   before  the  ecsBion^   and   the  ihieat  of  exclusion 
dSJiil.     failiire  of  reformation,  atiBpension  for  one  year.     And  if  thi 
the  delinquent  showe  no  real  repentance,  his  exclusion  from 
community  is  decided  by  the  session,  and  publicly  announced  at  the  Simda 
morning  eerrice.     Ee-admission  is  not  allowed  until  the  excluded  pe 
has^  for  the  space  of  a  year,  given  evidence  of  tvie  repentance,  and  reqi 
the  unanimouB  vote  of  the  Besaion. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  organisation  of  the  naiiTe  eoi 
mimity.     Every  community  of  fifty  members  elects  a  presbyter^  and  wit 
every  increaee  of  fifty  members^  another  is  added  op  to 
number  of  six.     These  together  with  the  helpers  form  the  1 
preebyiery,   under   the  preBidency  of  the  Missionaries   of  the   respecti' 
stations.     The  duty  of  the  presbyters  is»  to  assist  the  Missionaries  a: 
helpers  In  their  pastoral  work,  and  they  have  also  charge  of  the  pi 
I  funds.     Every  congregation  raises  the  following  fundi  :— 

I.  The  church  and  school  fund,  which  is  raiued  by  the  Sunday  coll 
tions.     This  fund  is  not  to  bo  touched  until  the  interoHt,  together  with 
church  tax,  paid  by  each  member,  suffice   to   meet  the  expenses   of 
church  and  school.     We  have  some  congregations,  whose  church  and  sch 
fund  already  amounts  to  over  one  thousand  dollars,  which  money  Is  laid  oi 
in  estates. 

II.  The  poor  fund  is  raised  on  special  occaaionSf  such  as  marriage 
baptisms,  burials,  communions,  etc.     It  is  usual,  that  at  baptisms  ofier 
ingB  ^e  put  into  the    poor  box  according    to  the  ability  of   the  famil 
Out  of  this  poor  fund  aid  is  afforded  to  members,  who  are  unable  to  ea; 
their  own  livelihood, 

m.  An  annnal  church  tax  of  at  least  twenty  cents  is  to  be  paid 
I  «very  member  over  fourteen  years  of  age  ;  this  money  is  collected  by 
litssioD  as  long  as  the  Board  has  to  pay  the  native  agents. 

Alt  thege  funds,  together  with  the  contributions,  vnil  by-and-by  help 
to  make  the  native  community  self-supporting. 

8.  The  school  work^ 

The  educational  Byatem  ot  our  Mission  ii  admitted  to  b«  well  develo; 
though  perhaps  somevThat  too  complicated. 

1.  Ijit'st  reftr  to  the  ao-calkd  h/eathen  sckttul.    Tor  this  work  81.50  per  month 
is  given  by  tlie  Bijard  in  additiou  to  the  income  of  each  teacher. 

2.  Next  to  iheM  come  onrpariMh  scftools.   All  the  children  of  our  convert! 
urged  to  go  to  achooL     The  schoolmasters  of  the  j.ariah  BchooU  are  trained 
our  seminary,  and  have  received  an  education  similar  to  that  of  our  preache 
Much  time  it  spent  in  acquiring  the  Chinese  book- Ian ^yage  and  in  writij 
The  dialect  is  Romanised  according  to  the  system  of  Dr.  Lepsius. 

In  this  last  experiment  much  time  and  money  have  been  wasted  by  the  Basis 
Hmaion,  in  the  vain  hope  that  Romanised  Uii>^til  be  a  benefit  to  the   nati 
Christian  community.     But  the  efl'oit  waa  a  raiataken  one.     In  tl 
diJwfc"*^  eyes  of    the   natives  it  was  an   attempt  to  extirpate  the  bool 
language  from  the  Chiistiun  community^  which  meant  as  much 
cutting  off  the  converts  from  their  i>olitical  and  aocial  connectioiis.     Therefoi 
from  the  time  of  its  introduction,  the  Romanised  met  n  ith  much  n"p<fsitittn 
i^9  natives,  and  as  soon  w  the  Board  refuses  to  ^uy  the  expt  unc^  (;ui)nt*ct< 
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irith  thifl  attempt,  it  will  be  thrown  oTer.  In  the  pAriith  school  an  annual  tax 
of  at  leaat  twenty  cent*  ia  collected  from  every  pupil,  which  goes  towardB  the 
tefccher'ft  Balory. 

3.  Tlie  boarding  ichooh  art  e»ia^lished  on  the  principle  of  orphan-housei  t 
btst  children  of  converts  vvlio  have  no  opporhittity  of  going  to  a  pariah  school  are  re- 
ceived too  ;  these  pay  a  school-tax  of  forty  cents  and  board-wages  of  about  !S2  each 
per  annnm.  On  statiuns  with  a  boarding  school  no  parish  school  is  established, 
for  the  children  of  the  congregation  there  attend  lessons  at  the  boarding  school. 
We  have  at  present  four   boarding   schools  for  b(»ys,  with  one 

hondred  pupils  in  all,  and  two  for  girls,  with  sixty  children.     The      »^ooli' 
plan  of  instruction  of  the  boarding  school  is  about  the  same  as  in 
the  pwish  schools.     The  children  generally  attend  the  eltuientiiry  school  from 
the  seventh  to  the  fourteen tli  year^  but  there  are  many  who  come  at  A  more 
adv&nced  age,  and  spend  only  three  or  four  years  in  study. 

4.  ii'iih  ttco  of  the  boarding  tchooU  secottdary  achooh  are  comb'tneeL  Into 
the«e  boys  of  all  the  elementary  schools,  who  are  fit  and  willing,  and  have  their 
parents'  pertnissioti,  are  t^ken,  in  order  to  be  trained  as  helpers  for  the  Mission 
work.  In  a  cotirs©  of  two  years  the  boys  are  taught — Bible  knowledge,  the 
elementary  subjects,  and  the  Chinese  book-language  and  classics,  to  which  a 
fummary  sketch  of  general  history  is  added. 

5.  Next  above  the  secondary  scliools  eomes  the  midtlU  school^  only  one  for  the 
whole  field,  into  which  about  twenty-five  pupils  are  received,  who  are  taken 
from  the  secondary  schools.  The  course  is  four  years»  with  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects : — Bible  reading,  summary  of  Chnstian  dogmas.  Scripture 
history,  singing,  nmaic,  matliematics,  geography,  Chinese  history,  general 
historj,  essays  on  different  subjects,  Chinese  classics  and  theory  of  style,  and 
nattiral  histoiy.  The  lessons  are  given  by  a  MJuionary,  and  one  of  the  abler 
catechists.  For  the  special  Chinese  instructions  a  converted  graduate  is  eugaged. 
The  pupils  get  board  and  lodging,  but  have  to  pay  on  an  average  $3  per  annum. 
Only  orphans  are  admitted  free. 

In  &1I  the  above-mentioned  schoob,  examinations  are  held  once  a  year  by 
the  inspector  of  schools.  These  have  perhaps  more  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  teachers  than  of  measuring  the  literary  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Last,  but  not  least,  comes  onr  aeminartjf.    After  a  traming  of  thirteen  years, 
viz.,  seven  years  in  the  clomentary,  two  in  the  secondary^  and  four  years  m  the 
middle  school,  the  students  enter  the  seminary  at  about  twenty  years  of  ^ge. 
<3^no(hcr  course  of  four  years'  study  completes  their  preparation  for  Mission 
'Work.     The  plan  of  instruction  includes  an  almost  complete  theo-     -    ■  .     . 
logical  course.      Two    Missionaries,    one    native    pastor,    and    a  the'gl^niaarT. 
gi^uated  Chinese  teacher,  share  in  teaching  the  following  subjects ; 
Chinese  literature,  critical  analysis  of  Confucianism  ;    the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  music,  introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  Old  and  New 
Testament  exegesis,  symbolics,  homiletics,  Church  history,  dogmatics,  Christian 
ethics,  pastoral  theology.     To  teach  Greek  and  Hebrew,  aa  w«  wished  to  do  so 
very  much,  has  hitherto  been  impossible,  because  the  time  is  wanted  for  the 
study  of  the  Chinese  book -language.     B<iard  and  hnlging  is  givi  n  to  all  student* 
free  ;  to  poor  ones  aid  in  clothing  and  other  requisites  is  afforded. 

Oar  Bchools  are  a  great  advantiige  to  ihe  Mission  work,  aa  well  aa  to  the 
native  Church,  in  more  than  one  respect.  A  number  of  clever  and  trust- 
worthy helpers  have  already  come  from  them.  They  are  the  j^flo^j.^,^^ 
nurseries,  in  wbicb  not  only  new  ideas  are  generated,  but  also  lehMUoB 
new  Bptritnal  life  is  implanted  in  many  young  Chinese  hearts,  ti^e^ork. 
The  young  generation  Is  growing  up  thero  free  from  Chiueiie  euperstition, 
and  equipped  with  Christian  and  general  knowledge.  Though  GhrisUans 
cannot  ba  made  by  training  in  fiohoole,  bat  only  by  regeneration  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  nobody  will  doubt  that  Christian  knowledge  is  the  basis  on 
which  faith  is  founded.    Bat  I  cannot  help  sajiog  thai  out  ecbools  do  dBO 
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Bome  harm.  Thd  money  expense  is  perhaps  the  least  objection;  it  is  tbo 
elevation  of  our  people  far  above  their  own  poeition,  and  the  attraction 
mercenary  elem€ul.3  into  the  Church  by  the  foreign  money  spent  io  tcho 
work,  by  which  we  are  entungled  in  many  dltlicuilies.  In  this  respeci 
simplihcatiun  of  the  educational  system  on  the  ooe  band,  and  making 
natives  to  participate  more  in  the  necessary  outlay  on  the  other,  would  he 
us  to  attain  still  better  results  1 

The  Chairman ;  Bishop  Caldwell  has  furnished  a  Paper  on 
important  qucatioD.  He  is  very  well  known  to  us  from  havini 
laboured  for  many  years  in  the  Tionevelly  Mission  in  South  India,  ani 
now  for  the  last  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  has  exercised  the  offic 
of  Bishop,  being  chiefly  employed  in  the  organisation  of  the  Natii 
Church  in  the  Tinnevelly  district.  The  Paper  of  Dr.  Caldwell  will  ^ 
read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gray,  formerly  of  the  Madras  Mission. 

[il/r.  Gray  tmaely  restricted  his  reading  to  those  parts  of  Bis  Ac 
CaldxveWs  Paper  which  bore  directly  on  the  special  subject  bej&i 
the  meeting ;  but  we  were  directed  to  allow  considerable  latitude 
the  writers  of  Papers^  owing  to  the  want  of  time  in  making 
arrangements.     We  print  it  in  extenso.    It  is  short ;  and  as  it  girfi 
the  practical  experience  of  organising  a  Native  Church  throuqh  tk 
whole  period  of  its  gratxsih^from  a  stage  not  far  from  itsfoundatic 
it  is  ofm^ch  practical  value,  and  being  from  the  pen  of  one  of  i 
most  esteemed  and  venerable  of  Indian  Missiona?'ies,  will  be  prize 
bg  a//.— Ed.] 

PAPER. 

2.  By  Bibhop  Caldwell,  D.D.  (S.P.G.,  of  Tinnevelly).    Read 
part  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gray  (Secretarj^,  C.M.S.). 

Miss  io  na  ry  Methods. 

I  have  been  asked  to  write  a  Paper  on  *'  MisHionary  Methods," 
In  consenting  to  do  so  I  must  restrict  myself  to  giving  some  aceom 
of  my  own  7ne(hods,  at  the  risk  of  ajipeariug  to  be  egotistical,  as  I  ca 
only  speak  of  my  own   methods  with    the  authority  of  persona 
knowled.i^e. 

On  my  arrival  in  Madras,  on  the  8th  of  January,  1838 — no 
more  than  fifty  years  ago— my  first  work  was,  of  course,  to  appljj 
LonffpwMnii  mvself  to  the  study  of  the  vernacular  of  the  districC 
eipeiMooe.    Alter  thifi,  during  the  three  years  1  resided  in  IJIadras,  tfc 
only  sphere  of  work  I  found  open  to  me  was  amongst  domestic  se 
vauts  ;  and  though  this  might  be  considered  a  very  humble  sphel 
of  work,  I  devoted  myself  to  it  witli  all  my  might,  and  learned  frol 
it  my  first  lessons  regarding  Missionary  methods.     Jly  plan  was,  to^ 
wake  the  congregatioft  the  centre  round  7vhieh  all  ?vork  revolved,    I 
bct  myself,  with  the  help  of  my  native  assistants,  to  invite  individuals 
personaUy  to  attach  themselves  to  tJie  congregation,  Bud  i 
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r^fson  was  in  tUis  way  brooght  uodcr  systciuatic  Christian  iiiflaences 
stirred  him  up  to  bring  over  hia  rchitivee  aod  friends,  lu  thia  way 
it  was  hoped  that  each  tioul  that  was  gained  woiiitl  become  a  centre 
of  light  to  other  souls.  The  plau  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  and 
before  I  left  Madras  the  congregation  became  too  large  for  the  baild- 
iDg.  The  essentials  of  the  plan — viz.,  t/ie  making  ike  cotujregation  the 
centre  of  all  n>or/i,  and  endeavouring  to  make  each  convert  a  Mia- 
hionary  to  his  friends, — were  such  as  I  have  ever  since  acted  upon  in 
Tinnevelly,  and  are  such  as  might  be  safely  acted  upon  in  erni^g  part 
of  the  world, 

I  arrived  in  Tinocvelly  about  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  and  from 
the  moment  of  my  arrival  was  resolved  not  to  be  content  with  pas- 
toral work,  such  as  ministering  to  Christian  congregations,  bat  set 
myself  to  the  work  which  I  believed  was  especially  incumbent  upon 
me  as  a  Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  2y„ip,ii,tie 
the  Gospel — tIz.,  the  work  of  endeavouring  to  propagate  work  in 
the  Gospel  amongst  those  still  living  in  heathen  darkness,  ^f^"*"^'* 
I  found  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idaiyangudi  itself  still  hea- 
thens, and  multitudes  of  heathens  all  around,  besides  multitudes  upon 
maltitudos  within  the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey  at  most;  and  I 
found  all  these  people  willing  to  listen,  if  not  to  learn,  and  especially 
willing  to  come  to  me  when  invited,  and  hear  patiently  what  I  had  to 
say.  The  rudeness  and  violence  occasionally  met  wuth  by  Mission- 
aries in  other  parts  of  the  country  were  here  unkaown.  A  wide  door 
was  thus  open  to  me  for  Christian  teaching  and  the  exercise  of 
Christian  iniiaences. 

One  object  I  had  in  view  in  buifding  achooh,  as  far  as  poasiblej  in 
every  village,  was  tbat  I  might  Dot  only  inetruct  the  children  of  the 
places,  but  that  I  wiijht  have  a  coiivniimt  place  in  each  village 
tehich  I  could  call  my  own,  over  which  I  had  authority^  to  which  ^^^JI^wST** 
I  conld  invite  people  of  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  listen  at 
their  leisure  to  my  addresses,  and  receive  such  instruction  as  they  were  pre- 
pared for,  with  answers  to  their  questions,  aud  explatiationi)  of  the  diificuJties 
they  felt.  This  plan  I  alwat/s  followed  wlieremr  I  went,  up  to  tint  Imt.  Though 
I  occasionally  tried  street  preaching  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term,  I 
always  felt  more  or  less  dlssatisned  with  this  plan  as  aboanding  in  interrup- 
tions and  leading  to  frequent  irreverence.  Hence  I  was  always  glad  to  fall 
back  on  the  plan  of  assembling  the  heathen  of  the  place  in  a  scbuolroom  or 
Bume  convenient  place  where  these  evils  could  be  avoided.  Wkere  I  had  a 
congregation,  however  small^  I  erected  for  them,  or  (as  vtas  always  possible 
after  a  time)  got  them  to  erect  for  themselves,  a  placa  of  worship,  to  be  used 
either  as  a  church  alone,  or  as  a  church  and  school  combined  ;  and  there 
after  prayers  with  the  Christians,  and  examination  of  the  Scripture  lessons 
they  bad  learnt,  I  generally  took  my  seat  oatside,  when  mimbers  of  the 
heathens  of  the  place  would  always  come  about,  led  doabtless  partly  by 
curiosityi  and  then,  as  elsewhere  in  schoolrooms,  I  addressed  the  people 
assembled,  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  followed  by  addresses  from 

oar  Cki-istian  teachers.     On  these  occasions  I  was  never  content  with  lec- 
turing to  the  people  in  an  abstract,  desultory  way,  without  any  definite  aim, 

bat  abvaifs  invited  them  kt  join  the  OhriUian  congregation  of  tlte  piace,  from 
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vbich  and  from  its  ordinaDces  they  would  receive  the  Bympathy  and  help 
they  needed  to  enable  them  to  live  to  God.  As  1  made  it  my  duty  to  spend 
three  days  every  week  in  the  villageB,  this  plan  brought  mo  into  frequent 
contact  with  the  people  in  their  natoial  condition,  and  enabled  me  to  acquire 
much  useful  knowledge  aa  well  &b  much  local  inflaence. 

The  rcBtilts  of  my  work  amongst  the  heathen,  thoagh  far 
ht'iog  eqaal  to  my  wisbee  and  aims,  have  been  such  as  to  give 
much  cause  for  thankfulness.      The  western  portion  of  the  dist 
Reraita  of  wM-k  ^^^^^op*^'^  ^^  ^"^h  a  degree  that  it  was  formed  into  I 
sepanite  district,  that  of  Itadapnram,  and  this  is  now  il 
eluded  in  the  Idaiyaugudi  returns.     The  number  of  congregations i 
1841  was  fonrteen.     Now,  in  1888,  the  number  of  congregations, 
of  villages  in  which  congregations,  large  or  small,  have  been  form«i 
iuclnding  Badapuram,  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine.   The  noml 
of  Christiana,  that  is,  of  persons  under  regular  Christian  instructio 
in  those  villages,  including  Badapuram  as  before,  and  including  cafc 
chumens,  has  risen  during  the  same  time  from  twelve  hnodred 
one  to  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven.    Radapnram  ha 
Beventy-three  congregations,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  son' 
under  Christian  instruction.     I  was  never  contented  with  my  ov 
work  alone  amongst  the  heathen,  nor  even  with  working  in  conjunc 
tion  with  catechists  ;  but  set  myself  to  stir  up  the  native  Christiaaf 
including  the  new  converts  in  each  village,  to  work  amongst  the 
heathen  neighbours,  and  to  help  them  toiurm  themselves  into  organ 
ised  associations  for  evangelistic  purposes.     1  made  them  promise  i 
devote  a  specific  time  to  this  work — if  possible,  some  portion  of  I 
day  every  week,  and  the  associations  were  to  send  in  their  reports 
me  every  month.    This  is  done  regularly  in  some  districts  ;  still 
endeavoured  to  indnce  women  as  well  as  men  to  engage  in  this  worl 
as  I  conld  not  but  know  that  in  India,  even  amongst  the  poorea 
claKSCS,  riien  cannot  visit  women  in  their  houses  to  speak  to  thet 
freely  alone  ;  so  that  without  the  aid  of  Christian  women  the  womc 
of  India  must  remain  outside  the  pale  of  Christian  iofluences^     It 
on  this  account  that  in  large  towns,  amongst  women  of  the  highi 
classes,  the  work  dooe  hy  Zenana  ladies  is  sonecossary  and  valuable 
I  induced  the  Cliristian  women  engaged  in  voluntary  evangel istij 
work  to  form  themselves  iuto  associations,  meeting  regularly  fo 
]>rayt--r  and  consul Uitiou,  and  sending  their  reports  to  me  from  tit 
lo  time. 

I  required  every  catechist,  from  the  commencement  of  my  work 
in  the  district,  to  devote  a  day  a  week  to  evangelistic  work,  and 
arranged  that  he  should  always  invite  a  few  of  the  members  of  his 
congregation  to  accompany  him,  that  he  might  initijvte  them  into 
the  best  way  of  carrying  on  tljis  work  and  prepare  them  for  carrying 
it  on  uderwaixl  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  associations  which 
began  to  be  formed. 

A  few  years  after  my  arrival   I  found  the  people  and  agent 
sufficiently   ailvauced   to    enable    me  to  form   anmngst   them 
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Evaogelistic  Association  on  a  larger  scale  witli  wider  aimg.  This 
was  an  association  for  evangelising  the  western  portion  of^^^^^  ^„,^^ 
the  district  whieli  was  then  almost  wholly  heathen.  Pounds  A*«<»iatioa 
were  raised  for  this  object  among  the  people  themselyea  ^o™*"*^ 
and  evangelists  appointed,  who  were  to  work  together  on  a  definite 
plan,  with  a  map  of  the  district  in  their  hands,  and  to  come  to  Idai- 
yangudi  once  a  month  to  relate  at  &  public  meeting  what  they  had 
said  and  done  in  each  place,  and  to  join  in  a  special  service  with 
special  prayers  for  the  wisdom  and  strength,  the  patience,  love,  and 
zeal  they  so  much  required.  This  association  was  very  popular,  and 
received  much  better  support  tlian  the  Church  Councils,  which  were 
afterwards  estabUslied  with  the  object  of  inducing  the  people  to 
support  their  own  agents  themselves.  The  latter  object  appeared 
the  more  necessary  if  we  were  ever  to  have  a  self-supporting  Native 
Church,  but  the  former,  the  work  of  the  Et^angeltstic  Association, 
appealed  more  directly  to  the  Christian  sympathies  of  the  people. 
I  considered  that  this  association  was  favoured  with  remarkable 
success,  inasmuch  as  the  district  in  which  it  worked  became  in  time 
an  important  independent  district  under  the  name  of  the  district  of 
Badapnram. 

I  found  in  the  district  a  few  isolated  congregations  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  Missionaries  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  those  parts  of  the  district  which  were  contiguous  to  c»thoUoity 
Travancore,  but  those  congregations  were,  after  a  time,  ofL.M.8. 
generously  made  over  to  me  by  that  Society,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
western  division  of  the  district  came  under  one  head  and  one  admin- 
istration. This  new  district  was  first  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  D.  Samuel,  a  native  of  Idaiyangudi,  traiued  by  myself,  now  a 
B.D.     It  is  DOW  under  the  care  of  four  native  pastors. 

Evangelistic  wnrk  amongst  the  heathen  stdl  goes  on,  and  wher- 
eyer  1  go  /  do  wAat  I  cati  to  stir  up  the  native  pastors,  agents^  and 
people  to  be  more  and  more  earnest  a  fid  zealous  in  this  important 
work.  Last  year  at  Idaiyangudi  during  the  three  months'  preparation 
of  twenty-five  candidates  for  ordination,  I  sent  them  out  two  by  two 
one  day  every  week  to  gain  experience  in  evangelisation,  in  the  hope 
that  the  benefit  of  this  part  of  their  training  would  appear  after- 
wards in  the  districts  to  which  they  might  be  appointed. 

In  1876  I  commenced  and  carried  on  for  about  a  year  a  series  of 
Evangelistic  Missiona  in  places  inhabited  by  the  so-called  higher 
castes,  who  had  not  yet  been  induced  to  join  the  Christian  Church 
by  any  of  the  agencies  and  influences  hitherto  at  work.    I  wrote  and 
printed  five  journals  of  my  work  in  this  department,  giving  the 
fullest  particulars  with  regard  to  each  place,     I  was  anxious  to  try 
for  myself  the  effect  of  endeavouring  to  make  converts  among  that 
class,  not  by  means  of  schools,  but  by  means  of  direct   Kxp«ri«iiM 
preaching.      I   enlisted  a  band   of  competent,   zealous    mmonjthe 
assistants.     The  result,  however,  w^as  that  I  found  1  was  J^^" <»«*«•- 
ft   obliged  to  look,  as  before,  almost  entirely  to  teaching   in  Mission 
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9ehooh  for  direct  fruit,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  wor 
of  cODversioD  myself,  and  have  trkd  in  Bcccession  every  variety 
method,  bnt  the  remarkable  fact  remaina  that  during  the  whole  oft 
long  Indian  life  1  beln-i-c  that  not  one  educated.  high-ca$te  Hint 
has  been  converted  to  Christianity  in  this  part  of  the  country  excep 
directly  or  indirectly  through  tkt  iiiftuence  of  Mission  schools.  Sue 
converts  may  not  be  very  nnmeroue,  I  regret  that  they  are  not,  be 
they  are  more  numerous  than  has  been  Bupposed,  and  they  are  al 
that  are.  No  other  sygtem  can  claim  any  conversions  at  all  amoo£ 
persons  of  that  class.  In  1881  when  I  made  some  inquiries  on  tc 
point,  I  found  that  in  the  Noble  School,  in  Masulipatam,  they  ha 
lad  twenty-five  high-caste  converts,  of  whom  sixteen  were  Bral 
mans,  and  that  the  number  of  converta  of  this  class  in  Palamcot 
was  thirty-BLX,  of  whom  three  had  relapsed.  In  this  way  we  ha^ 
had  conversions  in  connection  with  all  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel  schools  in  Tinnevelly  and  Ramnad.  The  conversions  :' 
1  connection  with  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  colleges  aaf 
Bchools  in  Tinnevelly  number  between  forty  and  fifty. 

The  only  place  where  my  evangelistic  work  among  the  highe 
classes  and  castes  bore  direct  fruit  was  a  place  called  Alvar  Tir 
CflnTBiioflof  ^fiys-i*'?  ^  Brahmanical  town  w^ith  a  famous  temple,  whef 
Br«hm»ii  we  had  a  flourishing  Anglo-vernacular  school,  which 
ttodenta.  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^,^g  under  the  care  of  a  headmaster,  who 
every  opportunity  for  filling  the  minds  of  his  pupils  and  the  youD 
men  of  the  place  with  Christian  truth,  and  who  had  acquired  muc 
influence  for  good.  The  Brahman s  of  the  place  were  so  friendlj 
that  they  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  the  great  entrance  hall  of  t\ 
temple  as  a  lecture-room.  On  one  occasion  when  the  Rev.  Lai 
Pevington  gave  an  address  in  that  place,  there  were  more  than 
thousand  Brahmansand  high-caste  people  present,  besides  about  1 
hundred  native  Christians.  After  this  address  I  devoted  sever 
days  to  more  private  addresses  to  inquirers,  when  fifteen  or  twent 
pupils  professed  a  desire  to  become  Christians*  They  told  me  on 
evening  that  they  had  just  then  been  holding  a  meeting  for  praye 
by  the  river  side,  when  they  had  resolved  to  follow  the  example 
Lydia,  whose  heart  had  been  opened  to  receive  the  truth  preached 
her  by  St*  Paul,  in  a  similar  place.  Six  of  the  young  men  refer 
to  have  been  baptised,  two  of  whom  were  baptised  by  Mr,  Revington 
in  a  stream,  during  a  subsequent  visit  All  these  have  remaine 
steadfast,  though  one  of  them,  the  leader  of  the  party,  was  remcv 
by  death  some  time  after. 

Famine  Belief  and  the   Gosftel—AW  throogh  the  period  of  the  gra 
Xaiaiiie  iQ  1877  and  1878,  but  especially  during  the  period  when  fa 
AMwiBialu    J'^hef  was  being  distributed,  the  accessions   from  heathes 
duriBfth*     were  very  numerouij.    The  number  of  goulfi  in  this  way  broug 
*'"^"'      under  Cbriatian  iDfluence  reached  in  all  the  large  figure  of  mn 
teen  thoasand.     Of  course  the  motives  of  persons  who  joiued  the  Chrietii 
community  during  a  period  of  famine  would  neceBsarOy  be  open  to  Bomii" 
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gnepicioBt  bni  the  faci  remaiDs  that  whatever  their  motives  were  at  tirei, 
they  were  carefully  instructed  io  ChristiftQ  troth  find  duty,  and  that  tbo  groat 
majority  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  present  day.  It  wm  a  I'ery  important 
contideration  that  we  had  the  children  of  all  those  people  uniler  our  care  from 
the  beifinning  to  train  vp  for  God,  Two  classes  of  iDflaencea  had  beeu 
brought  to  bear  npon  them  from  the  first, — one  was  the  teaching  they  received 
£rom  the  evangelistic  asi^ociatioBS  which  had  everywhere  been  formed,  and 
the  other  was  the  impression  produced  in  their  minds  by  the  wonderful 
kindness  of  the  Christian  people  of  Engtand  in  sending  such  large  sums  of 
money  for  their  relief  in  a  time  of  extreme  distress,  when  their  Brahman 
priests  had  left  them  to  die. 


If  oar  firat  work  in  aoy  place  was  the  endfiavonr  to  bring  non- 
Christian8  ioto  the  Christian  fokl,  onr  second,  and  not  less  important 
work,  was  that   of  instructiog  and  trainiDg  those  new     XTjdnins 
people  in  Christian  doctrioe«  and  jiractJces,  so  aa  to  make     cimttiAii 
them,  if  possible,  Christians  worthy  of  the  name.     Here     <'«****'*** 
the  congregatioQ  was,  as  before  explained,  the  basis  and  centre  of 

tonr  work.  Generally  each  conpjregation  was  under  the  care  of  a 
catechist,  Imfc  sometimes^  if  fancls  were  doficieot  and  the  congrega- 
tions were  small  and  contignoua,  one  catechiat  woald  have  the  care 
of  several  congregations.  There  was  an  abbreviated  service  daily  in 
every  village  in  addition  to  a  more  fully  developed  service  on  Sandays. 
A  speciality  of  the  servicea  was  the  reading  of  the  Psalma  for  the  day 
in  alternate  verses  by  all  who  were  able  to  read,  and  the  namber 
of  whom  was  continnally  increasing.  After  the  Sunday  service  a 
Bible  class  or  adult  Sunday  school  was  held,  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  consisting  of  those  who  could  read,  and  the  other  a  very 
necessarj"  class  at  first,  consisting  of  those  who  were  unable  to  read 
and  who  had  to  be  instructed  orally.  A  portion  of  Scripture  was 
always  appointed  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  repeated  at  those 
Bible  classes,  and  appropriate  lessons  were  appointed  to  be  learnt  by 
the  others.  I  used  to  employ  an  inspecting  catechist  to  visit  each 
village  in  turn  for  the  double  purjjose  of  examining  the  schools  and 
examining  the  lessons  the  people  of  the  congregation  had  learnt. 
Now  that  we  are  well  supplied  with  native  pastors  this  work  is 
undertaken  by  the  pastors  themselves,  who  exhibit  to  me,  from  time 

»to  time,  the  returns  of  their  work. 
The  most  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  district  was  the 
weekly  meeting  of  the  catechiat  and  schoolmaster,  attended  after- 
wards by  the  native  pastors  also.  At  this  meeting  all  veeWj  maotinr 
who  lived  within  six  miles  were  expected  to  be  present,  of  c*tecium. 
coming  in  the  morning,  and  returning  to  their  villages  in  the 
evening,  except  once  a  month,  when  there  were  special  services  and 
when  they  stayed  over  the  night.  This  meeting  campriaed  two 
classes  ;  a  superior  class,  instructed  by  myself,  and  an  inferior  one, 
under  the  care  of  a  catechist,  or  native  minister.  On  these  occasions, 
one  portion  of  the  work  done  was  the  exhibition  of  returns  of  work, 
^    with  vivd  voce  reports  of  any  special  event,  including  accessioua,  a' 
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there  liad  been  any.  Another  portion  of  the  work  was  an  exposition 
of  flome  portion  of  Scripture,  when  notes  were  taken  of  the  principal 
points  in  the  lecture.  Another  point  was  the  composition  of  a 
BermoD.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  to  give  out  a  text,  and  request  tivo 
or  six  persons  to  go  ont  for  half  an  hour,  and  prepare  themselves 
preach  extemporaneously  on  the  test  for  five  or  eight  minutes  in  t 
presence  of  the  assembled  body.  After  they  had  done  thiB,  I  call 
''opon  those  who  had  filled  tbe  position  of  hearers  to  make  ai 
remarks  on  the  sermooa  they  thought  fit,  and  I  then  went  over  t 
Bermon  myself,  and  made  such  amendments  as  seemed  to  be  reqni 
This  final  revision  waa  written  down  at  length  by  every  pers^ 
present,  and  thus  a  sermon  appropriate  to  the  people  and  the  pla 
was  provided  weekly  for  every  congregation.  We  then  coDclad( 
with  a  prayer,  offered  by  some  of  the  catechista  in  turn.  One 
the  most  important  parts  of  our  plan  was  the  general  aunnal  exa: 
ination  of  all  our  catechists,  schoolmasters  aud  mistresses,  in  tl 
hooks  of  Scripture,  and  other  subjects  set  them  to  study  at  th 
weekly  meetings,  with  prizes  for  proficiency.  At  one  time  they  W( 
all  aaaembled  for  this  examination  in  one  place,  from  all  parts 
the  country,  but  this  was  ibuud  rather  inconvenient,  so  that,  af 
wards,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  examination  by  written  questions 
answers. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  instruction  of  the  people  in  t 
congregattOES,  we  have  always  had  special  classes  for  special  pnrpo& 
^^  i-««  ^^^  ^'^^^  ^*  ^^^  preparation   for  baptism,  another  f< 
^**^*        preparation  for  confirmation,  and  another  for  preparati« 
for  Holy  Communion.     The  last  class  always  precedes  the  celebrati 
of  Holy   Curamunion,  being  held  the   evening  before.     To  hell 
forward  the  work  of  these  classes,  I  have  prepared  in  Tamil  a  serii 
of  elementary  books.     One   is   an   elementary  catechism,  in   v 
simple  language,  on  the  most  essential  Christian  facts  and  doctrin 
for  the  use  of  candidates  for  baptism  ;  another  is  a  catechism 
confirmation  ;  another  is  a  companion  to   the  Holy   Comniuuio 
containing  instructions,  meditations,  and  prayers,  for  use  especiall; 
at  the  preparatory  meetings. 

I  conclude  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  means  adopted  for  the 
promotion  of  self- support  and  self-government.    This  is  by  means 

B«i/-iQFport    ^^  ^  Churcii  Council  established  in  every  district,  com 
•nd        posed  of  members  elected  by  each  congregation,  subord* 
Mir-rmniiB«flt  mate  to   a  general   council   representing   the  divisio; 
This  council  has  the  f'ontrol  of  the  funds  of  the  district,  and  mur 
udminietrative  power,  which  it  is  learning  to  use  wisely. 

I  trust  that  these  miscellaneous  notes  on  Missionary  methods^ 
though  80  exclusively  local,  will  be  found  interesting  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  similar  work  in  other  parts  of  India,  or  in  other  parti 
of  the  great  field  of  the  world* 
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DISCUSSION. 

B«T.  W.  ICcGregor  (Eoglieb  Presbyteriaa  MtBsioaf  Amoy) :  Mjr  Lord, 

and  Christian  friends-, — I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  our  experi- 
ence io  Church  organisation  in  Amoy,  in  South  China.  We  have  felt  that 
Ciiorch  orgaoieation  ia  of  the  very  utmost  importaaco  for  carrying  on  the 
work  of  the  Gospel  in  China.  Wkea  a  luau  becomes  a  Chri&tiiiia 
he  ia  very  apt  to  sink  dawn  gradually  in  his  Christian  character 
and  conduct ;  and  our  experience  has  been  that  which  ia  indi- 
cated in  BlbLop  Cald^^ell's  piper,  that  the  congrog^tioQ  ia  the  centre  from 
which  one  has  to  work  Oar  work  has  to  be  done  through  the  congregation, 
B«ing  connected  with  a  Presbyterian  Mission,  our  method  his  boeti  to 
organise  con^egationa.  Where  a  few  mouibers  have  been  received  into  the 
Church,  they  are  ari^anised  into  a  congregation,  under  the  care  of  a  preacher, 
and  by-and-by,  as  the  congregation  grows,  soino  of  their  number  are  aulected  as 
elders.  We  visit  these  congregatioiij!,  preaching  every  Lord's  day,  evangeliB' 
Liig  the  neighbourhood,  and  looking  after  the  character  and  Christian  life  of  the 
couvurta.  We  visit  these  cimii^regabiona  as  often  aa  we  can  overtake 
them,  administer  ordiuaiicos,  eiaiuine  candidates  for  baptism,  and  ^^if^Jj^L 
preach  the  Gospel.  By-and-by,  when  a  congregation  becomes  ^'JSlJ" 
strong  enoagh  to  maintain  a  pastor  of  its  own,  we  enoouragu  the 
people  to  call  one  of  our  preachers  aa  their  own  pastor.  We  take  means  to 
make  the  various  congregations  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  preachers, 
by  causing  thein  to  circulate  among  the  Churches,  and  we  ordain  no  man  to  thti 
Christian  ministry  until  a  congregation  is  prepared  to  support  him.  These 
cuDOTegations  then  have  their  nativu  ministers  and  their  elders,  according  to 
OUT  Presbyterian  order.  Alongside  of  us,  in  Amoy^  we  have  another  Presbyterian 
Miadon,  the  Refonned  Church  of  North  America.  Their  method  is  the  same  as 
ours,  and  the  congregations  that  are  gathered  by  them,  and  the  congregations 
gathered  by  us,  are  formed  into  one  native  Chinos©  Church,  with  a  common 
Presbytery.  In  that  Presbytery  at  present,  there  are  the  lliaaionaries  belon;;- 
ing  to  our  Mission,  and  those  belonging  to  the  Reformed  Church  of  North 
America :  there  are  eleven  ordained  native  ministers,  sufiported  by  their  own 
congregations,  and  there  are  seventeen  reprefleatative  elders,  from  their  Fespec- 
tive  congregations. 

The  Chalnnaii:  Nativof 


Eev.  W,  McGregor :  All  natives*  We  have  found  this  Proebytery  of 
the  very  greatest  importance  in  carrying  on  our  Mission  work.  Supposing, 
for  instance^  Bomo  question  arlsea  with  regard  to  the  social  life  of  tbj 
Chinese :  it  may  be  a  question  whether  Bome  particular  custom 
is  idolatrous  or  not,  whether  it  should  be  distinctly  forbidden  "/^^Jj^** 
and  Church  discipline  exercised  upon  those  who  practise  it,  or 
whether  we  should  aimply  try  to  restrain  it,  Buch  questions  as  thene  come 
up  continually.  We  have  them  discussed  in  our  Presbytery.  We  have 
there  the  best  representatives  of  onr  Native  Church ;  we  can  get  them  to 
express  their  opinion  freely ;  we  express  our  opinion  freely;  and  the  decision 
carries  with  it  mnch  greater  weight  than  it  would  if  it  were  merely  the 
decision  of  Foreign  Missionaries,  The  Chinese  are  a  people  who,  like  many 
oriental  peoples,  have  a  great  deal  of  pride  of  their  own,  and  the  more  we 
can  make  them  realise  that  this  Church  is  a  Chinese  Church,  the  better 
in  every  way,  and  our  effort  ia  to  bring  our  native  membeis  to  the  front 
and  ourselves  retreat  into  the  background.     We  may  exert  a  good  deal  of 
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inflaence  in  the  backgrooud,  but  the  more  prominent  the  natives  are 
better.     Our  hope  ib,  and  our  aim  ia,  in  this  way  to  produce  a  gelf-snppor 
ing  and  self-propagating  Native  Church  ;  for  even  if  a  Foreign  Missious 
were  stationed  in  every  village  in  China,  that  would  not  make  China 
Christian  laud.     The  ChrietianLty  must  become  indigenous  to  the  soil,  ai 
oar  hope,  our  aim  is  that  the  Church  itself  shall  thus  grow  and  spread  unt 
it  fill  the  land. 

I  wish  to  aay  one  thing  also  with  regard  to  creeds.     I  am  a  Preabyt 
and  yuu  know  our  creeds  are  pretty  definite  ;  and  wo  in  China  had  our  own  ( 
tJie  Westminster  Coufeasionj  and  the  shorter  Catecfiiflni ;  and  alongside  of  us  ' 
hiul  the  Reformed  Church  of  North  America,  witli  the  Heidelberg  Catechi 
and  the  Belgic  Confession  ;  and  if  we  wore  to  lay  all  tit  is  as  a  burden  n^ 
our  native  Presbytery,  it  would  bo  pretty  heavy,  and  rather  mo 
than  they  would  be  able  to  undt-rstand.     Instead  of  tliia  we  pr 
ceeded — not  we,  the    Foreign    Missionaries  alone,  but   with 
assistance  of  our  native  Presbytery — we  proceeded  according 
Preab3rteri&l  order,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
fession.     This  confession  waa  sent  to  tlie  various  congregations,  to  be  ei 
by  all  the  otlice-bearers,  and  reported  upon  to  the  committee.     It  was 
through  the  Presbytery  on  two  separate  occaaioiia,  iirst  for  approval,  mod 
for  Onal  revision,  and  it  has  been  approved  and  printed  and  published,  a&d  i 
now  the  accepttd  confesnon  of  this  natire  Cli'tMse  VliHrch. 

It  is  a  brief  confession  of  eight  articles,  which  all  the  children  in  our  natiti 
BchooU  can  commit  to  memory,  and  do  commit  to  memory,  and  upon  which  th 
can  be  examined.     I  think  this  is  roally  the  way  in  wMch  those  things  will 
settled  in  the  East.     I  have  found  that  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  Japan. 
that  country  there  are  various  Presbyterian  bodies,  and  lliey  lach  wished  to  br 
their  own  confession  to  the  front.     The  Ja|jane!ie  liave  declined,  and  int-tst 
upon  having  a  confession  of  their  own.     "Formerly,"  they  said,  *' there* 
to  us  one  confession  from  America,  and  there  came  another  from  Great  Brit 
Why  should  not  we  have  some  symbolic  work   of  our  own  H "      And  th| 
have,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  virtually  decided  to  accept  the  articles  i 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  as  their  confession,  for  they  are  negotiating  just  lu 
for  a  union  not  only  among  all  Presbyterian  Churches  in  .Jti|):ui,but  with  the  T 
p-egatinual  Churches,  so  that  all  the  Congre^atiunal  LUnirches  and  the  Preell 
terian  Clmrches  may  be  united  in  that  one  buiul  of  uniun. 

Pastor  A.  Haegert  {Bethel  Santhal  Mission)  :   ^ly  Lord«  and  geatlemi 
—I  was  sorry  at  one  time  to  perceive  that  in  our  Church  there  were  soi 
niombers    wlio  did  nothing  for  Christ,      One  Sunday  morning  I  begged 
the  men  would  remain  as  I  wished  to  tAlk  to  them.     Thu  service  having 
completed  thy  cungregation  retired  and  all  the  men  remained.      After 

I  said,  ''  Well,  friends,  what  do  you  say  ;  to-day  is  Sunday, 
arfftniimf    member  the  Sabbuth  and  keep  it  holy/     Will  it  be  sanctified 
"*wwk  *^*'  *  ua  all  going  home  and  hawig  our  dinner  and  going  ta  sleep  f 

heathen  might  do  that,  but  that  would  not  sanctify  the  Sah 
Wiiuld  you  not  rat  her  go  out  into  the  villages  and  preach  i"     They  said  ti 
would.      Then  1  naked  them   to  choose  their  partners  so  that  they  might 
two  nnd  two     Eiteh  chose  a  partner,  and  they  formed  about  ten  parties 
into  the  ditferent  villages  to  preach  Jesus.     Well,  then  we  had  prayer 
separated. 

Af  terwrards  the  Cliri&tian  women  of  the  place  had  a  meeting,  and  they 
the  plkn  of  going  two  by  two  into  tho  different  villa(;es  on  the  Sunday  tokl 
for  Jesus;  and  they  said,  *'  Father  does  not  think  much  of  ua,  he  did  not 
to  tho  meeting.     Now,"  they  said,  **  wo  will  do  the  same  as  the  men.     Wh; 
should  we  not?    There  are  lots  of  women   in   tho  villages,  heathen  womi 
and  why  should  not  wo  go  to  them  I "    Thej'  chose  partneis,  two  and  two, 
went  to  the  different  villaf^ea  on  a  Sunday  aftemoon  to  speuk  for  Jesus : 
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thiB  was  contiTined  for  months  ;  but  then  the  opposition,  the  insulta,  the  sneers, 
Mid  the  abuse  the  women  received  were  so  painful  that  they  thought  tliey 
would  do  better  by  dividing  into  two  companiea  to  go  in  different  directions  to 
pr«r«ch  for  Christ.  I  wihIi  to  say  that  in  Mission  work  the  firat  thing  in  my 
humble  opinion  is  to  form  a  Church  am«>ii'^  the  heathen  ;  secondly,  to  organise 
them  by  urging  them  to  choose  their  lenders  ;  and  thirdly,  to  set  all  the  con- 
gsegationa  to  work  for  our  Saviour.  May  I  aay  that  in  this  Mission  wo  have  now 
•eTenteen  chapels,  a  big  church,  and  Christiana  in  forty  villages. 

Bev.  C.  F,  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Japan)  :  My  Lord  Blahop,— Really 
-when  I  entered  this  room  I  did  not  think  that  one  of  such  short  experiooce 
in  the  Mission-field  as  myself  would  be  in  a  position  to  address  a  meeting 
like  this  ;  yet  I  have  seen  sotno  little  of  the  working  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Japan,  and  I  am  very  anxioaB  to  give  ntteranco  to  two  or  three  thoughts, 
and  to  state  two  or  three  facts  regarding  it. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  wo  have  not  got  to  the  real  point  of  the  diecussioo. 
The  question  before  ub  is,  "  The  extent  to  which  the  lines  and  forms  of 
Western  Church  organisation  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  Mission-field." 
I  think  the  first  essential  thing  to  bo  remembered  is  this,  that  Christianity  la 
Dot  a  form,  it  is  a  life,  and  it  is  a  life  that  is  to  show  itself 
in   its   own   characteristic   developments  wherever   it    may  be    c^^nity 
foand  ;  the  Christianity  of  Great  Britain  may  be  very  different, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  very  diflferent,  from  the  Christianity  of  Japan,  that 
is   in  the  way  and  the  forme  of  its  manifostjition,    and  I  take  it  that  it 
will  be  the  same  also  in  the  forms  of  worship  which  the  ChureheB  will  adopt 
in  dae  time. 

As  a  matter  of  course  we  gather  our  converts  into  our  Churches,  and  try  to 
model  our  institutions  on,  I  will  not  aay,  the  same  lines,  but  Bomothing  hke  the 
same  lines,  as  those  which  were  adopted  by  the  old  Miasioaaries.  Well,  now,  that 
ia  all  very  well  so  far  ub  it  goes,  but  I  feel  that  ia  only  the  initial  stage  of  Church 
organisation.  Then  you  have  heard  from  the  doar  brother  who 
spoke  just  now,  how  that  the  Presbyterian  bodies  in  Japan  have     FS^*^^ 
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united  into  what  they  call  the  one  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  or 
tho  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan  ;  and  the  Congregational 
Churches,  although  each  congregation  ia  in  itself  a  separate  unit  according  to  the 
Congregational  idea,  hat  nevertheless  formed  something  like  a  Congregational 
Union,  and  thtiy  are  g«»ingt  nr  trying  at  any  rate,  to  bring  about  tliis  union 
between  Congicgationaiists  and  Presbyterians,  leaving  the  poor  Epiacopalioafl, 
like  myself,,  out  in  tho  cold.  But.  my  dear  friends,  much  as  one  may  sym- 
|thise  with  alt  this  drawing  together,  and  I  do  sympathiae  with  it  myself 
ughly,  I  thi^nk  there  is  danger  lest  wo  slioukl  after  all  emphasise 
(byterianism  on  the  one  side  or  Epiacopalianism  on  the  other,  or  some 
other  division,  and  so  bring  about  a  permanent  division  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  Ja]^>an.  What  I  would  prefer  is  that  we  should  all  work  on  our  own 
lines,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  United  Church  in  the  future,  and  not  so  toy 
down  our  rules  for  nuraelvusaudour  brethren  doing  the  same  for  themselves,  as 
much  as  to  say,  These  are  the  lines  upon  which  the  Church  of  the  future  mmat 
run.  Rather,  lut  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  foster  union  and  communion  between 
the  different  bodies  of  the  Christians,  while  carrying  on  our  work  on  our  own 
lineS)  and  keeping  steadily  before  us  the  idea  of  a  United  Church  in  the  future 
if  we  can  well  bring  it  about.  And  that  is  what  tho  Japanese  desire,  and  that 
is  what  I  desired  when  I  first  went  into  Japan,  and  that  is  what  I  still  desire  when 
I  go  back  this  year  to  that  country. 

Now  there  is  aijother  important  question,  and  that  is,  when  the  converts  are 

to  be  left  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs.     That  is,  1  thinkj  a  very  vital 

■     question;  but  it  ia  a  question  which  will  not  reoeive  the  some  answer  in  all 
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Misaion-fields,     It  u  a  thing  you  cannot  meamire  hj  yenn ;  it  b  &  qneaiioii 

of  development,  and  a  question  for  the  Churches  themselves.  Th»B 
8«l/-(OT«rameQtQimf(vlj  in  Japan  will  he  much  more  ready  to  govern  itself  in  a  f e 
Ch °*hll  y^^ra  than  aoiiie Churches  which  have  been  estahliahed  much  IoQg«ia| 
It  is  a  question  of  the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  and 
spirit  of  self-siipport,  and  of  the  power  of  the  Churches  to  jjovom  themselves  H 
and  ftUTely  God  will  guido  us  in  rej^ard  to  that  matter  Let  ns  ever  l^sefii| 
befttre  our  niinds  this  fact,  that  we  are  to  plant  Jn  these  distant  coont ' 
Churches  n<^t  dependent  on  the  ^tother  Churchy  and  not  dependent  oo  thflJ 
<Jhurch  of  Fri^dand  or  on  the  Prcahyterian  Church  or  any  other  body  qfj 
Christians,  but  that  we  are  to  ostriblisli  indepeudcnt  Churches,  national  Churches,- 
if  you  like,  certainly  itidependeiit  Churches,  growing  out  of  the  spiritual  lif»j 
of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  are  planted  ;  and  when  these  native  ChriAtuuiil 
have  got  to  that  point  of  development,  when  they  are  prepared  to  support  ^beif  J 
own  institutions,  I  should  like  that  no  power  outside  their  own  country^ 
tccleaiaatical  or  civil,  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  development 
God's  work  in  their  midst.  1  think  that  is  what  we  are  working  to,  and  althoug 
I  am  a  loyal  Church luan,  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  loyal  to 
Prayer  ISook  and  loyal  to  my  Articles,  loyal  to  the  constitution  of  the  Cliurch  t 
wliich  I  have  the  privilej^e  to  be  a  ujinister,  I  shall  go  bitck  to  Japan  with  ' ' 
thought  in  my  miiid,  and  it  will  be  my  one  prayer  to  do  all  in  njy  power 
bnng  about  a  United  Church  of  Japan. 

Bev.  Robert  Tebb  (Wesleyan  MiBsionary  Society,  from  Ceylon) :  M; 
Lord, — I  have  the  pjcjibiire  of  staiiding  here  to  say  a  few  words,  becai 
I   think  the  subject  which   is   befora   us  this  afternoon   has   reference 
Churcbeki  that  have   been   for  Bome  time  in   operation.     I   think  a  gre 
deal  has  been  said  about  the  initial  work,  and  of  course  lo  all  Church 

there  is  that  initial  work,  but  the  Church  with  which  I  have" 
F^wn^     been  com  ected  for  several  vears  hft«  passed  out  of  the  initial  1 
etagc,  and  we  have  now  several  eelf-supportuig,  seir-governmg^ 
and  self-propagating  Churches.     My  own  view  of  Wealern  creeds  and  foi 
of  worship  is  what  haa  been  wrought  into  my  own  soul  i — 
**Let  names  and  sects  and  parties  fall, 
And  oidy  Chkist  be  all  in  all." 

And  I  would  therefore  say  let  the  arrangement  of  these  mattera  be  ina< 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  development  of  the  fipirituai  life  that  was 
earnestly  inculcated  by  the  last  spenker. 

We  have  in  connoction  with  the  Church  to  which  T  belong  a  large  eentttl^ 
gathering,  where  we  have   a  [)ropurtion   of,  at  any  rate,  six 
nsw^mi^iten.*^^'^''^  native  niiniaters  to  one  Evir(»pean  Missionary,  and  all  the 
niitive  ministers  have  an  equal  vote  with  the  European  Missinnari 
in  the  management  of  th@  affixirt  of  all  the  Churches  connected  with  that  * 
district. 

A  Member  of  the  Conference :  Where  is  it  1 


Rev.  Robert  Tebb :  In  Ceylon.     We  have  had  sometimea  three  Missionaria 
with  twenty  native  Ministers,  and  bo  you  can  boo  that  my  view  is  that 
Chmch  should  be  distinctiy  a  Native  Church.     As  1  have  tiavulled  ab«»ut  fron 
Ktation  tu  station  1  would  never  preside  in  uue  of  the  native  Churches  where  i 
nutive  niiuistur  waa  prescLt.     1  would  say,   "  Here  is  tlie  person  who  is  ap 
pointed  to  ri'y^ulate  these  Juatter«,  and  1  mu  horu  as  his  'guide,  phdosopheii 
and  friend,*  and  as  tho  friend  of  all  of  you  ;  but  1  want  you  to  look  to  him  i 
ynur  pastor,  and  treat  him  accordingly."     Therefore  you  chu  see  from  our  mt) 
uf  working  wo  are  ConnexionaL    Then,  of  course,  we  have  all  affairs  brou 
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l>efoT«  Ihia  central  authority,  whidi  we  call  the  District  Meeting — aclioolt,  itin- 
eration, and  every  matter  pertaining  to  the  Church.     Well,  now,  just  to  come 
to   iho  Native  Church  itself.      Of   coura©  the  paator  comeB  from  the  Nativo 
Church  to  the  District  Meeting,  and  wo  want  as  soon  as  we  can,  to  get  the 
nntive  miniHter  attended  by,  at  all  evanta^  two  delegates  from   each   Native 
Church.     We  have  not  got  quite  aa  far  as  that,  yet ;  but  that  is  the  idea  that  wo 
have,  that  each  Church  should  he  fully  represented  on  the  central 
authority.     Then  if  you  go  to  the  station,  or  aa  we  call  it,   the  ^fSnT**?'*** 
circuit,  we  make  the  station  the  centre  of  a  number  of  villages,       ctoro^*" 
from  perhapa  three  or  four  up  to  ten.     Then  we  get  the  native 
minister  supported  by  a  native  council,  who  as  laymen— call  them  by  what 
name  you  hko— gather  round  him,  and  they  form  the  court  for  the  regulation 
of  the  educational,  evangeHstio,  and  every  other  agency  in  the  locality.     The 
Missionary  occasioually  goes  to  see  that  tilings  are  going  on  well ;  but  really  the 
authority  is  vested  in  thia  meeting  of  the  Church  over  which  the  native  pastor 
presides. 

I  will  just  give  you  one  illustration  of  the  blessing  which  has  attended  it. 
We  arranged  one  of  our  circuits  in  this  way,  gave  its  officiaU  the  authority  I 
have  mentioned^  and  they  had  a  decreasing  grant  to  support  their  ni  «  # 
institutions.  Then  in  a  few  years  they  took  complete  charge  of  the  i!i*![J^X" 
schools ;  they  built  a  large  chapel  which  coat  m  English  money 
£700;  they  built  their  native  minister  a  house  which  certainly  was  equal,  I 
should  think,  to  anything  a  native  would  wuih  to  live  in,  and,  indeed,  equal  to 
what  any  European  would  be  quite  willing  to  live  in,  and  also  a  splondld 
school  hall ;  they  raised  an  amount  of  money  to  send  the  Gospel  to  another 
station  which  they  formed  themBolvea  ;  and,  therefore,  my  full  conviction  is  that 
if  we  as  Christians  are  to  do  anything  really  effective  in  evangelising  the  world, 
we  must  insist  on  a  Native  Church  :  bring  every  native  forward  that  it  is  possible 
to  bring  forward f  put  them  into  positions  of  authority^  because  that  is  the  way  to 
develop  them  ;  tniat  them,  love  them  as  brethren,  go  with  them^  be  with  them» 
and  you  will  find  if  yuu  treat  them  in  tliis  way  that  they  will  speedily  come  up 
to  their  reaponsibilitiies ;  but  if  you  treat  them  as  children,  we  shall  have  a 
burden  upon  us   which   wo  cannot  bear,  and  the  Cliurch  of  Christ  will  not 

f>rosper.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  Presbyterianism,  or  Episcopa* 
iauism,  or  any  other  ism,  if  it  is  only  advancing  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  1  tliink  this  may  be  done  very  extensively  if  we  cultivate  this  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice,  and  allow  the  Lord  to  work  through  His  people  to  the  extension 
of  Hta  own  kingdom. 


I 


I 


Mr.  Eeuiy  £.  Clark  (Friends'  Foreign  MlBBioti,  Madagascar):  Mr. 
Chairman, — We  eecm  to  have  all  gorta  and  coDditions  of  men  on  this 
platform  tbiii  afternooD.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendg,  a 
Qaakor.  I  coufcea  to  being  a  httle  diaappointed  with  the  character  of  the 
two  Papers  which  were  read  to  ub.  After  more  than  fifteen  years'  work  in 
Madagascar  among  the  Cburchea  there,  I  came  here  to  learn  flomethiag  of 
what  other  friends  are  doing  in  diiferent  parts  as  to  this  Church  organisation  ; 
I  came  to  learn  and  I  have  hardly  found  that  instraction  which  I 
wished  for.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  formation  of  **EJ[^||JJi.5' 
Chnrchee,  bat  in  Madagascar  we  have  had  what  I  might  almost 
call  a  spoDtaneouB  formntion  of  them.  Many  of  you  know  that  the  London 
Mirisionary  Society  and  the  Society  of  Frieoda  have  worked  now  in  harmony 
in  Madagascar  for  many  years  in  the  central  province,  doing  what  we  can 
Bhoulder  to  shoulder  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  Christ  in  the  centre 
of  the  iiiland.  Many  of  you  will  know  the  hifltory  of  the  Chunh  in 
-  Madagascar.  When  the  Queen  adopted  Christiaknity  in  1868  all  the 
■      people  thcnght  they  muBt  adopt  it  tooj  and  there  was  a  mighty  rush  of 
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people  into  the  Cbnrches,  and  almoat  every  little  village  formed  its  own 
Church  ;  they  did  not  wait  for  as  to  form  it,  they  formed  it  for  themselves,  j 
What  vfG  have  had  to  do  is  to  unite  these  Churches,  aod  to  teach  tbem  and 
to  help  them  to  govern  themselves. 

We  have  at  Antanannrivo  a  six  months'  meeting  very  much  after  tbol 
character  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  but  containing  j 
also  some  elementa  of  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ;  but  wej 
allow  the  Mfilagasy  to  carry  out  that  form  of  worship  they  feel  most  adapted  to,  and  j 
which  beat  meets  the  genius  of  the  peopjle.  In  this  meeting  of  representative*  1 
of  hundreda  of  Churches, — for  we  deal  with  hundreda  there,  not  with  one,  two,  of  i 
three,— for  one  ye.ir  a  Missionary  takes  the  chair,  and  another  year  a  Malagasy  I 

takes  the  chair.     There  is  also  a  large  meeting  connected  with  it,  a  j 
{hf«^i«fttionof  ppi^y^j.  nxeeting,  and   one   eix  months   the  Missionary  give*   thoj 
"church"'  addresa,  and  another  six  montha  a  Malagasy  gives  the  addraaa. 

do  whatever  we  can  in  Madagascar  to  let  the  Malagasy  ChtiJ 
carry  out  that  form  of  worsbiii  and  that  form  of  service  which  they  feel  and  whiehl 
we  feel  is  moat  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  ia  a  MjJagaay  Church ; 
it  iif  not  an  Enghsh  Church  ;  it  ia  not  au  Independent, — it  is  not  a  Quaketl 
Church  ;  it  is  not  Episcopalian  ;  but  in  some  way  it  resembles  them  aU.  Thftl 
Missionnry  ia  like  a  little  Bishop.  I  had  forty  churches  under  my  care,  who  I 
looked  to  me  for  help,  upon  whom  I  might  almost  say  the  responsibility  of  j 
the  Church  devolved ;  and  people  were  continually  coming  to  m©  for  advice  j 
and  for  help.  J 

This  Miilagaay  Church  has,  during  the  past  fowrteen  year«,  raised  nearly  | 
£2,000  for  the  extension  of  the  Gospel  in  the  outljnng  provinces.     You  wiU'l 

say  that  £2,000  is  not  very  much  ;  but  when  you  can  buy  a  sh 
**  ^^  "^  for  a  shilling  and  beel  for  three  farthitigs  a  pound,  you  wiU 

that  a  little  money  goes  a  long  way.  And  it  is  interesting  to  f 
that  these  Malagasy,  with  the  gift  of  talk  so  largely  developed,  when  they  receive] 
Ihia  Gospel,  these  glud  tidings  of  great  joy  which  tliey  find  bring  such  comforlj 
to  their  own  hearts,  must  go  and  tell  somebody  else  the  glad  tidings  that  they  j 
have  heard.  Are  wo  to  tell  them  they  must  not  go  ?  Not  in  any  way.  We  | 
are  to  help  them  as  far  as  wc  are  able  to  do  so  in  carrj'ing  on  by  thetnselvcal 
with  our  help  this  Church  organisation  in  Madagascar;  and  I  fully  agree  with! 
thoao  who  have  gone  before  that  we  must  not  try  to  transplant  our  English 
opinions  out  there  in  Madagascar,  and  say,  "Unless  you  follow  our  customs 
we  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you."  We  are  to  be  with  them,  to  helpj 
tlitm,  to  lead  them  ;  but  do  not  drive  them-  The  Malagasy  will  not  be  driven  ;j 
but  they  maybe  led,  and  tliey  may  be  helped,  and  they  may  be  coaxed  into  right ' 
ways  ;  and  that  is  just  what  we  have  been  eadeaTouring  to  do  there. 

Eev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Charch  College,  Edinburgh,  1 
formerly  of  Cull' iiltrt) :  My  Lord, — Allow  me  jQrst  of  all  to  reciprocate  the  kindly  j 
sentiments  which  yon  expressed  attho  beginaingof  the  meeting,  and  to  express 
the  ealisfuction  uhich  I  have  in  renewing  in  London  the  intimate  acquaintance  | 
that  we  luid  long  ago  in  Calcutta.  1  gave  my  name  to  speak; — well,  let  meJ 
juBt  say  that  I  very  cordially  agree  and  rejoice  in  the  sentiments  cxpresstdj 
by  the  gentleman  who  said  ho  was  from  Japau — Mr.  Warren.  I  dare  say  I 
you  may  remember,  my  Lord,  that  I  ^vas  a  pretty  stem  Presbyterian,  andi 
had  a  great  desire  thatali  people  should  be  such  as  1  am. 

I  have  always  maintained,  I  did  in  India,  and  I  have  since  I  came  home  from  I 
India,  that  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Churches  of  India  should  condueU 
their  operations  with  a  view  to  their  own  eflacement,  that  is  t«fi 
Utaiuu  tbould  g^y,  that  the  Government  should  govern  India  in  such  a  way  as  ♦o] 
Mlf.mTMBfflwjt.  prepare  the  natives  at  as  early  a  period  as  posaiMo  for  governing  j 
themselves ;  and  so  I  say  tliat  our  Misaiona  ought  to  be  con-  j 
ducted  in  such  a  wi^  that  aa  early  aa  possible  our  nati^^e  Churches  should  j 
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be  aelf-(lep©n«3ent,  selfBuppoTting,  iie  If -governing,  independent  of  m  altogether. 
Uow,  that  is  precisely  the  second  point  in  the  conaideration  of  our  siibjoct 
for  this  afternoon.  *'  How  soon  in  the  developmont  of  the  Christian  life  should 
converta  bo  left  to  manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  affaire?"  As  I  have  united 
the  two,  the  Goveniiiient  of  India  and  the  Churches  of  India,  I  may  say  I 
have  long  felt  that  the  Government  of  India  have  been  going  a  great  deal  too 
fast  in  their  puahing  forward  of  the  natives,  when  they  are  not  prepared  for  it. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  they  had  been  kept  longer  outnide  of  the 
positions  that  they  have  been  forced  into'beforo  they  are  ready  for  them.  Very 
well,  it  is  apt  to  be  &o  in  regard  to  our  Church  organisation.  We  must  have  these  ^ 
organisations  rising  up,  naturally,  not  with  our  European  Bystems  and  our  I 
European  methods  patched  on,  but  they  mwat  grow  out  of  a  developed  j 
Christianity,  and  they  will  run  into  their  own  peculiarities  or  into  our  peou- 
liariiiea  soon  enough.  I  do  trust  that  we  shall  be  wisely  guided  in  regard  to  this 
nuitter.  It  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  as  you  stated  at  the  outset  one 
of  very  great  dehcacy.  It  is  one  in  which  a  great  deal  depends  upon  the  wisdom 
or  those  who  shall  have  a  part  in  the  reguktion  of  it. 

Eev.  JToim  F.  Guliek  (A.B.C.F.M.,  from  Japan)  t  Christian  frienda,— I 
ehall  confine  myself  to  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  second  point.     "Howl 
soon  in  the  development  of  the  ChciBtian  life  should  converta  be  left  to  ' 
manage  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  "    And  I  shall  not  promise  to  answer 
in  categorical  terms  the  namber  of  years,  or  the  exact  definitions  by  which 
we  can  tell  exactly  the  day  and  the  year,  bnt  I  think  there  are  y„tiaj  oonrMti 
certain  general  principles  by  which  we  may  safely  test  GhnBtians      byceruia 
io  the  Christian  world,  and  in  the  heathen  world  as  Chnrchea      pr*n«ip'«*' 
are  gathered.     One  or  two  of  these  principles  have  been  incidentally  referred 
to»     1  think  it  was  Mr.  Warren  from  Japan  who  baa  already  said  that  hf 
advoeat«d  this  view  of  the  subject,  partly  because  it  led  to  self-Buetaining  and 
■elf- supporting  and  self-propagating  Churches  that  ehould  be  permanently^ 
planted  in  the  country.     Now  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  no  Mission  has 
been  planted,  and  that  Christianity  has  never  been  planted  ia  a  country  until 
it  gains  root,  first  for  its  livelihood,  second  for  its  maoagement  and  organisa- 
tion, and  thirdly  for  its  propagation  in  that  country.     When  that  has  been 
attained  then  Christianity  ha&  been  planted  there.     It  will  goon  to  triumph^ 
and  the  country  will  become  Christian. 

Now,  how  soon  can  wc  venture  to  throw  this  responsibility  on  the  Churches. 
First,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  years,  the  penod  of  Christian  tutelage  ^id. 
of  continuous  teaching  and  direct  organisation  of  the  Church  will  differ  in 
different  countries  sonitjwhat,  according  to  the  intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment of  the  people  among  whom  they  exist.  The  work  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  very  rapidly  developed,  a  large  number  of  the  ^*'"'<*P™*2' *' 
population  were  grithered  into  the  Churches  early  in  the  Mstory  of  '***''  °*  "' 
the  Mission  ;  and  though  it  may  very  reasvnably  be  asked  whether  the  raanage- 
nient  of  those  Churches  was  not  delayed  too  long,  still  I  think  it  is  very  manifest 
that  the  whole  respDusibiltty  could  not  have  been  thrown  upon  the  Hawaiiati 
Cliurchoa,  the  Churches  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  as  early  as  it  could  safely  bo 
biirDe  by  the  Churches  in  Japan,  where  the  development,  the  natural  resourced 
of  the  people,  their  culture,  and  the  culture  found  amongst  many  of  the  leading 
members  and  the  Church  pastors,  is  of  a  much  higher  grade. 

Still,  further,  I  think  we  may  lay  down  as  one  principle  that  as  you  can  develop 
in  them  a  spirit  of  working,  and  a  readiness  to  give  assistance  to  the  work,  so  you 
may  begin  to  tlirow  upon  them  the  responaibilUy  of  managing  the  work.  Tha 
two  thmgs  go  together.  If  you  never  throw  upon  them  any  rosponsihility,  you 
cannot  expect  them  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  giving  and  of  consecrating 
their  hves  and  their  time,  and  their  thought  and  enthusiasm  }  for  this  con«eoratioix 
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of  life  oomet  with  tiie  feeling  of  moBhood  thai  it  auociaied  with  being  tKe  i 

vant  of  Christ  rather  than  the  aerrant  of  any  Foruign  Idiuionarjr ; 
iISdbmSK?  *°*^  *^^  ^""^"^  things  act  and  re-act  on  each  other.  If  you  are  veiy 
^l^^trt^  ilow  about  throwing  responsibilities  upon  them,  the  development 

of  their  independent  eiiergiea  and  enthuBiaani  for  Christian  work 
will  be  dwarfed,  and  on  the  other  hand  if  you  tlirow  on  to  them  large  reaponai- 
biiities  in  the  way  of  managing  an  organisiition  which  is  largely  supported  &om 
abroad,  why,  1  think  the  results  will  be  disastrous,  clearly  disastrous,  in  ;  * 
any  country  ;  I  make  no  exception.  Perhaps  the  more  intellectual,  and  the  i 
ambitious  the  people  are,  the  greater  would  be  the  danger  ;  but  if  the  two 
are  kept  together,  I  believe  that  we  may  trust  and  commit  the  Lord  s  wot 
the  hearts  that  have  shawn  an  interest  in  it.  If  the  Lord  has  moved  the  T 
of  the  people  so  that  they  are  willing  to  undergo  self-sacrifice  for  the  kingdom  < 
God,  then  they  are  beginmng  to  show  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit,  which  will  guide 
them  and  enable  them  to  do  the  work  properly.  Now,  our  methods  of  Chore)* 
organisatit  a  are  very  different.  The  traditions  with  which  we  start,  and  tho 
exact  lines  along  which  it  is  thought  the  beat  results  may  be  atuined.  will  differ 
with  each  organisation,  and  somewhat  with  individual  minds.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  this  last  principle  that  I  have  just  thrown  out  is  one  that  might  guide  ua 
all;  and  I  believe  that  the  great  results  in  regard  to  union,  which  are  to  bo 
hoped  for  in  ce-rtain  countries,  are  not  to  be  gained  by  our  organising  a  Union 

Church  for  them.     I  do  not  believe  we  are  able  to  do  it ;  and  I  want 
'  to  tell  you  a  secret.    The  larger  uuion  Missioos  in  Japan  have  nut 

been  originated  or  carried  forward  specially  by  the  Missionaries  or 
the  Missionary  Board.  We  were  so  placed  that  we  felt  paralysed.  The  old 
tmditiona  held  us.  The  old  connections  held  us  to  our  Churchea  that  are  con- 
tributing to  the  work ;  but  when  a  Church  has  through  the  discipline  of  God, 
Providence  leading  them  forward  in  the  directinn  of  Christian  work  for  their 
fellow-creatures,  gained  some  liberty,  some  knowledge,  some  vigour  and  growth, 
it  begins  to  feel  around  to  find  other  communions,  other  societies,  filled  with  a 
eimilar  spirit,  and  to  want  to  be  united  with  thorn,  and  I  believe  the  time  will 
come  when  these  hopes  of  union  will  be  realised,  not  specially  by  our  doing, 
though  we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  interfere. 


XTaienXiaclOM  , 
IsXftpuL 


Eev.  F.  Lion  Ca^ibet  (Secretory,  Batch  Refonned  Mtssionary  BcMJiety)  r 
Mr.  President, — I  did  not  come  to  this  Conference  to  epeak,  but  to  hear 
ftod  to  leatB.  Tboagh  I  have  had  some  little  expedeiice  in  Mission  work, 
Btill  in  many  reapecta  I  feel  that  we  know  very  little  about  it ;  and  I  am 
thankful  for  whatever  we  have  been  able  to  achieve.  As  we  say  in  Holland, 
**  We  are  thankful,  but  not  satifified."  I  have  heard  soiQe  brethren,  vcho 
li&Td  a  right  to  speak  with  antbority,  say  that  a  Church  must  not  be  con- 
stituted an  independent  Church  nnless  it  can  Eupport  itself,  and  must  not 

have  its  own  pastor  until  such  time  as  it  can  sap  port  him.  I 
Ih^^^JIm.  ^*^^  asked  myself,  Is  that  true  ?   I  take  up  my  Bible  and  I  read 

therein  la  Eebrew,  in  Batch,  in  Eoglish,  in  Greek,  in  Latin*  I 
do  not  find  that  the  Chnxcb  is  any  the  less  a  Church  because  it  requires 
asBietance.  There  are,  for  instance,  Churches  in  Venice,  and  in  Hungary, 
and  in  other  places.  Are  they  lees  the  Churches  of  Christ  because  they  are 
bberally  supported  by  English  or  Scotch  Christiaos  I  Does  a  Charoh  actually 
cease  to  be  an  independent  Church  becaaee  it  wants  some  support  ?  I  do 
not  think  asy  one  of  ns  will  say  Yes ;  and  so  with  the  native  Charehes. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  China,  and  not  only  about  China,  but 
a  great  deal  about  Japan  and  other  places,  though  not  half  enough.  I 
could  stay  here  a  whole  month  if  we  only  had  meetings  like  thi»,  and  heard 
things  dis  cussed  M  they  *(«.    Bat  you  havG  heard  very  little  aboat  the 
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iDatch  ttfltlemflnU  in  all  tbia,   aod  I  tboagbt    yon  migbi  like  to  know  & 
little  about  tbem,  aod  about  the  work  there. 

We  hftTO  in  our  Dutch  India  about  thirteen  milliona  of  somls  ;  in  Java^ 

'  eighteen  millions,,  of  whom  two  hundred  thousand  are  Chinese^  and  among  thesa 
1  do  not  think  there  is  on©  aingle  Missionary.  We  have  our  Mission  in  Central 
Java,  and  we  have  there  between  forty  and  fifty  Churches.  Our  belief  ia,  that 
w«j  are  bound  not  so  much  to  found  stations  as  to  plant  Churches.  «  . 
1  do  not  say  that  is  the  only  plan,  but  we,  Dutch,  have  that  plan  ;  '**!JjrjJ^"" 
vre  think  we  are  bound  to  plant  Churches.  Buing  Presbyterians, 
and  Dutch  Presbyterians,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  wish  the  Churches  that  we  do 
plant  to  be  Presbyterian  Churches  holdijag  by  the  same  principles  as  the  mother 
Church.  Our  Miaaionariwa  there  do  not  euiorco  thom,  I  believe,  bvit  they  givo 
them  the  Heidelberg  catechism, — I  am  sure  that  all  Preibyteriana  will  say  that 
ia  a  very  good  catechism, — translated  into  Javanese.  We  do  not  give  it  away^ 
but  they  buy  it.  There  was  an  edition^  I  think,  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hvmdred 
copies  ;  they  buy  it  all  ov-er  Middle  Java.  They  want  to  have  it.  So  gradually 
these  Churches  are  formed  according  to  our  Presbyterian  lines  Wheu 
there  are  a  number  of  Cliriatians  in  a  Society,  say  twenty  or  thirty,  with  their 
children,  they  appoint  elders  and  deacons,  and  there  is  the  nucleus  fur  a  Church 
of  Christ.  One  of  our  Missionaries  wrote  to  me  lately  ;  *"  The  sooner  my  work  ia 
done  the  greater  glory  to  God.  I  am  working  that  I  may  have  no  more  work  to 
do  here."  I  think  that  is  the  right  principle.  One  of  the  fundamental  rulea  of 
our  Misaionary  Society  i^  thut,  we  give  up  the  work  as  soon  as  possible.  Ab 
Boon  aa  the  Churches  in  HoUimJ  will  take  up  the  work,  we  cease  to  carry  it  on 
as  a  Society. 

Next  month  we  have  our  Synod,  and  this  ia  one  of  the  things  that  will  be 
brought  before  the  Synod  and  diactissed  there.     Kow,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  desir 
brethren,  are  we  wrong  ?    Must  we  not  give  these  people  their  own  pastors,  and 
must  we  not  recognise  them  as  Churches,  because  they  are  far  too 
poor  to  support  themselves  ;  m)d  why  are  they  iK>or  '(    It  is  because    ^'/*°^. 
of  that  cursed  opium  in  our  Java  colonies  ;  it  ia  becanao  the  people    ^^JateHii^ 
have  been  held  for  years  and  years  by  it.   I  have  not  done  it  myself, 
nor  you,  but  Christian  nations  have  made  them  poor-    Now  we  aay  we  cannot 
recognise  you  as  Churches  until  you  have  the  means  of  support.     Brethren,  it  ia 
for  you  to  guide  us,  to  give  ua  a  little  more  light  in  thia  matter.     If  you  will 
do  that,  I  for  one  ahall  be  very  thankful. 

Rev.  Robert  Craig:,  KT-A.,  Edin.  (L.M.S.):  My  Lord,  andChristiRn  friends, 
— I  mnet  express  a  certain  delight  at  the  sentiments  which  have  been  uttered  by 
theMisgionarles  from  many  countriea,  indicating  a  great  willingueBa  on  their 
part  to  give  liberty  to  their  converts  to  determine  their  ovt^n  form  of  religioua 
life  in  the  future.  It  seems  to  mo  that  that  ia  on  the  right  line.  But  I  have 
also  to  e.xpresa  a  littto  disappointment  that  some  reference  wae  not  made  to 
the  second  part  of  the  subject,  which  seems  to  mo  of  very  great  importance: 
in  truth,  I  vv-as  going  to  request  yon,  my  Lord,  to  ask  whether  we  had  here 
any  Miasionary  of  experience  from  the  West  Indies,  or  from  South  Africa. 
As  a  director  of  the  London  MiBeionary  Society,  I  know  the  difficulties 
connected  with  this  quoBtion  ;  for  whilst  under  the  superintendence  of  this 
great  Society,  you  will  find  groups  of  Churches  that  might  be  regarded  as 
partly  Episcopalian,  and  partly  Presbyterian,  yet  it  rests  chiefly  on  the 
Churches  of  the  Congregational  order.  And  then  we  admit  freely  that  the 
Btreugth  of  that  system  of  Church  government  depenJs  upon  the  moral 
character  of  the  members ;  uuleaa  a  pure  Christian  life  is  preserved  in  a 
Chitrcb  it  seems  to  me  that  of  all  forme  of  ecdesiaBtical  polity  the  Coagroga- 
tional  is  tlie  weakest. 

The  oeit  question  is  this  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  time— whea 
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eiho^d  eosveite  be  left  to  their  o  wn  c&re  ?   I  want  Missio  naries  of  experieoee  to 

Witiiib*w*iof  ^^^  "^  ^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^  i^  ^S^^  for  European  superintendence 

£(irop«u     to  be  withdrawn.    That  really  is  a  most  important  point.    When 

tupervision.   dittTcJQea  have  been  formed  ;  when  they  have  professed  their 

loyalty  to  Jesua  Christ,  and,  so  far,  have  done  well  for  many  years,  it  has 

been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world  that  when  the  European  influeoce 

IB  withdrawn  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  moral  character  to  become  degraded 

again,  and  for  the  converts  to  go  dowa  to  their  old  level.      Now  if  any 

MiHsiouury  here  can  give  tis  information  upon  this  point,  I  ehaU  be  delighted 

to  liBten  to  him. 

Bev.  Q.  H.  Hanna  (Superintendent,  Moravian  Missions  in  Jamaica) :  I 

should  be  glad  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  this 

*^S2eT"'  subject.     I  am  a  Moravian  Missionary,  and  have  been  so  for 

thirty-two  years,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Island  of  Janaolca ;  but 

after  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years'  work  as  MoraTians  in  the 

West  Indies,  we  do  not  find  that  we  can  ae  yet  entrust  the  snpervision  of 

our  Churches  altogether  to  the  natives.     We  must  not  be  in  a  great  hurry 

about  it     No  denomination  has  given  its  Churches  right  over  to  the  natives 

as  yet.     But  all  are  making  very  great  efforts  i&  that  direction »  and  all 

hope  for  it  in  time. 

Eev.  William  Gray  (Secretary^  C.M.S.) :  Confessedly,  my  Lord,  this  is 
one  of  the  moat  difficult  and  important  Bubjects,  I  suppose,  that  we  could 
CMS  ud  po^^^^^b'  ^^^^  taken  up  at  this  Conference,  and  one  does  wish, 
pianti^c  of  Tcry  much,  that  we  had  had  a  more  thorough  discussion  upon 
Chorche*.  it.  I  dare  say  we  shall  have  it  at  future  meetings  of  this  great 
Conference.  The  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which  I  am  one  of  the 
representatives  hero  to-day,  has,  as  your  Lordship  knows  from  very  real 
experience,  been  prominent  rather  in  the  planting  of  Churches.  We  love 
to  plant  Churches,  and  we  like  to  talk  of  them,  and  we  ventare  to  make  use 
of  the  expression  sometimes  in  connection  with  thepa,  which  St,  Paul  made 
use  of  when  he  spoke  of  '*  that  which  cometh  upon  me  daily,  the  care  of 
all  the  Churches.'*  We  have  been  planting  Churches,  up  and  down,  through 
India  and  other  parts.  Perhaps  we  have  gone  farther  in  India  than  we 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  this  matter.  Well,  now,  we  feel  the 
difficulty  about  these  native  Churches,  m  we  call  them,  very  greatly  indeed. 
Hay  I  say,  first  of  all,  what  we  are  doing  about  them  ?  One  point  is,  we 
are  trying  to  make  these  Churches  self-supporting.  We  are  trying  to  make 
our  Bengal  Church  solf-fiupporting,  our  Tbnevelly  Church  self-supporting, 
aod  so  on  all  through  India,  and  in  other  parts  also. 

In  some  parts  the  advance  is  more  evident  than  in  others.    We  have  a  set 

principle  in  this  matter  ;  we  have  laid  it  down  clearly  and  distinctly,  and  we  are 

trying  to  carry  it  out  aa  far  aa  we  can.     We  give  grants  to  these 

•^td^*^    native  ChurcheB  to  help  them  to  go  on  ;  but  we  have  introduced 

^  rnntM,     ^^^  ayatem  of  ©very  year  reducing  the  grant .    In  some  cases  we 

have  said  wo  will  reduce  the  anniial  grant  by  one-twentieth.     If 

that  were  done  for  twenty  years  it  would,  of  course,  amount  to  a  giving  up  of  the 

grant  alt^igether,  and  in  twenty  years,  in  some  caaea,  the  Churches  would  beooms 

self-supporting. 

There  ia  another  thing  in  regard  to  these  Churches  wliich  we  have  in  view. 

Enoowftrinr  ^^  encouiage  all  our  native  Churches  to  look  at  the  Protestant 

C»tboUcity.    Christiana  of  other  denoininations  face  to  face.     We  try  to  avoid 

everything  that  would   bring  out   iato  promineut   relief   any  noa-eBsential 
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points  of  difference  between  our  Ohristianfl  and  the  Ghriatiaiis  of  other  de-^ 

Qominationa.  We  try  to  avoid  anything  that  would  fltereotype  diSerencea,  which 
would  tend  to  division  ;  and,  tlnerefore,  we  encourngo  theiu  to  look  at  Christiana 
of  other  denominatiuna  face  to  faco.  Where  wo  find  them  meeting  together  we 
are  pleased.  INIeaii while,  of  courHe,  being  Episcopalians,  we  are  bringing 
them  up — we  are  obliged  to  bring  them  up — in  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  England.  One  great  point  of  our  system  is,  that  wo  are  having 
the  pastors,  catcchiHta,  and  others  taught  the  great  fuudatnental  verities 
of  the  Christian  truth  ;  that  is  our  great  point,  and  that  syatem  is  going  on. 
Tli«  work  of  self-support  is  progressing,  will  progress  more  and  more,  Wliat 
will  follow  ?  I  do  not  know.  We  must  leave  it  to  the  Providence  of  fiod.  All  that 
we  can  do  is  to  draw  up  our  system,  lay  down  our  principles,  and  to  go  on 
waiting.  We  drew  up  a  kind  of  constitution  some  time  ago  ;  we  came  just  to 
about  the  point  J  have  been  describmg,  and  we  ended  our  Paper  by  saying, 
Domini  dirige  nos. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Smith  in  what  he  said,  You  cannot  have  a  native 
Church  for  all  India.  I  think  that  m  imposHtble.  We  can  have  provincial 
Chorcbes.  Let  the  boandaries  of  language  settle  that  matter ; 
in  all  probability  they  will  settle  it.  I  should  like  for  myHelfa^ti^j|jSi„, 
to  see  a  Benfjal  native  Church,  composed  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians of  all  Froiestaut  deaominatioua,  which  the  Providence  of  God  might 
guide  them  to.  And  yet  it  would  be  a  very  seriouB  thing  to  Bay  to  a  number 
of  native  Christians  of  all  denominations,  "Gather  together,  and  form  a 
conBtitution  of  your  ownL"  1  think  on  the  whole,  dear  friends,  we  had 
better  be  content  with  laying  down  sound  principles  :  do  not  let  us  do  any- 
thing prematurely ;  let  ub  work  upon  those  principles,  and  let  na  ask  that 
the  guidance  of  God  may  be  given  to  us  with  regard  to  the  faluie,  I  think 
that  IB  the  conclusioii  to  which  we  should  come« 
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Sixteenth  Session, 

ORGANISATION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  NATIVE  CHURCESSM 

(2)  traiaXing  of  workers, 

(a)  The  best  method  of  training  natire  workera^by  individual  MissionArie* ; 
in  centrad  inEtitutioiu ;  in  the  Ternacular  only,  or  by  means  of  the  English  , 
language. 

{h)  Shall  an  Amedcaa  or  European  education  fornatiTea  of  Mitaion-fieldi ' 
be  encouraged  1 

(c)  In  cases  where  preachers  and  physicians  have  been  thus  trainedi  should  \ 
they  be  put  upon  a  higher  footing  than  other  native  helpers  f 

{d)  Would  the  diBicultiea  relating  to  such  cases  be  relieved  by  sending  penoni  j 
thus  educated  to  a  diflerent  Mission-liield? 

(e)  In  Miflsions  whene  high  order  of  qualification  on  the  part   of  native ' 
teachers  has  been  attained  or  is  pottsible,  shall  such  attainment  be  encouraged 
by  enlarged  pnTileges  and  powers  f 

{Friday  morning^  June  15M,  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

Hoa.  Eustace  C.  Fitz  (U,S  A)  in  the  cbftir. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.B,  (U.S.A.). 

Professor  Welch  offered  prayer. 

Tie  Chairman :  I  shall  beg  yonr  indulgence  for  a  moment  before  pro* 
eeeding  with  the  baBinese  of  the  day,  only  just  long  enough,  however,  to 
expresB  how  heartily  I  am  in  nyDipatby  as  an  American  with  the  objects  of 
thia  Conference,  and  how  earuestiy  I  hope  for  its  largest  Buccesa  and  ita 
broadest  influence  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  God  throughont  the  earth. 
1  have  the  honoar  to  represent,  in  partf  one  of  the  oldest  Missionary  instita- 
lions  in  America,  the  Baptigt  Miesionary  Union,  having  ite  headqnarters  in 
Boston,  an  institution  which  is  nearly  seventy-five  years  old,  and  which  has 

•  Otcivff  to  tJtii  tatue  of  the  evidence  mk  the  impt^rtant  tuhject  vf  ducnttion  intki§ 
meeting,  ire  have  not  struck  ovi  repetUii^m  ;  hvt  Ant*  tucd  a  smaUer  type  to  reduce  tks 
undu$  Itngth  (/  the  report,— ElK 
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Its  Missiotiarieg  in  Earope,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Tbe  question  bofora  ns  is  a 
practical  qnestioD,  a  qaestion  which  can  be  Bpoken  to  beat  by  gentlemen  who 
have  been  apon  the  field,  who  have  come  in  contact  with  the  nativesi  who 
know  how  to  orgaDise  a  native  Church,  who  know  the  beat 
methods  which  can  he  adopted  and  ought  to  be  adopted  in  order  ,,^]]||^ 
to  boild  up  those  Churches.  I  have  been  connected  Bome  fifteen 
years  with  the  administration,  mostly  financial,  of  our  own  organisation; 
therefore  1  am  aure  I  am  not  qnalified  to  speak  on  the  question  before  us  thia 
morning,  but  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  asking  the  Rev.  Br.  Murdock  of 
Boston,  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Baptist  Miafiionary  Union,  to  address 
jon  on  the  subject  after  the  regular  Papers  have  been  read.  There  is  another 
reasoQ  why  I  do  not  feel  it  my  duty  to  apeak  to  you  this  morning  from 
the  chair.  I  have  an  idea,  and  it  is  one  that  we  rather  cling  to  in 
America,  that  the  duty  of  a  chairman  is  rather  to  guide  others  in  speaking 
than  to  speak  himself,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  relieve  myself  and  reheve  yoa 
if  I  keep  my  seal  and  adhere  closely  to  that  rule. 


PAPER. 

1    Bt  thjs  Ret.  Robebt  Stephenson,  B.A.  (Wesleyan  MiBsioaary  Society, 

from  Madras). 

It  IB  an  axiom  of  Missionary  policy  which  has  been  slated  more  than  once 
during  the  Oonference,  that  the  evangelisation  of  a  great  heatheo  land,  like 
India,  must  be  accomplished  mainly  through  the  agency  of  her  own  eons  ; 
men  to  whom  the  language  of  the  country  is  their  mother  tongue,  who 
from  childhood  have  been  familiar  with  the  feolingg,  the  modes  of  thought, 
and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  to  whom  the  climate  is  native  and  genial ; 
among  such  men,  when  converted  to  Christ  and  filled  with  His  Spirit,  wo 
look  for  those  who  shall  leaven  native  society  with  Gospel  truth,  shall 
uproot  heathenism,  and  extend  far  and  wide  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

In  Ceylon,  where  the  W.  M.  S.  began  its  work  in  the  East,  it  may  claim 
to  have  done  not  a  little  in  the  raising  up  of  a  native  mioistry.  By  the  sido 
of  sLtifen  English  MiRsionaries,  it  has  now  forty-nim  native 
ministers,  and  forty-six  osteohists  or  evangelists.  Of  the  native 
ministers  several  are  venerable  and  grey-beaded  men.  Ou  the 
continent  of  India  the  work  of  the  W.  M.  S.  is  not  so  advauoed ;  but  it  ii 
with  the  Southern  continental  Difltricts  of  that  Mission  I  am  beat  acquainted, 
and  from  them  chieQy  I  gather  illustrationB  of  the  remarks  I  have  to  otTtir. 

The  first  inquiry  proposed  in  the  programme  is  as  to  **  the  best  method 
of  training  native  workers;  by  individual  Missionaries,  or  in 
central  institutions?"  In  reply,  I  would  point  out  that  there 
is  no  antagonism  between  these  methods.  To  secure  efficiency  they  must 
be  combined.  There  is  much  that  can  be  done  with  greatest  advauLage  in 
a  theological  inbiilation;  on  the  other  hand  the  full  benefit  of  such  an 
institutioo  can  be  realised  only  where  much  work  to  the  same  end,  both 
preparatory  and  supplomentwy,  is  done  by  the  ludividuiU  Miisionary. 

First,  to  aecuru  guod  native  Mrorken,  there  ia  n«^eded  the  training  of  tfte  natitt 
Church.  It  ifl  ever  putwlble  that  God  nifty  raiso  up  un  eviinifuhat  uf  apucial  amil 
and  power  iu  the  luidst  of  a  feeble  and  worldly -in  in  Jed  Church; 


Th«W.K.B. 
in  OeyloB. 
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iiay,  He  may  call  such  workers  directly  from  heathenism.  Of 
these  stones  He  is  able  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  But 
m  sxiccesaion  of  men  spiritually  and  morally  fitted  to  become  ministers,  we  are 
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^Ikitiaed  to l«ok lor  ool/m* Chmeh 'mhickf  ikanAiiwamj\»  null  and  i 
tiatiif  ueotial,  is  vigorcitsa  axtd  acdre.    Dr.  Juuem  H*milt.Tin  describeii  M« 
a*  **  a  Church  which  finds  a  ^tak  for  ereiy  taLini,  and  a  talent  in  eveiy  j 
Tliia  k  th£  ideal  of  all  well-or^ajiiaed  Chnrdics,  uid  to  this  ideai  tlie  Miasio 
^edca  to  1^  tlie  Qatlre  ChiutiaoB.     He  be^ia  aft  the  loirest  point,  and  lal 
CO  train  even  the  £eebleat  to  do  work  of  lunpla  kind  for  Chriai,  not  only 
ii.__u..-fj-c-LL  ''*®  Church,  bot  in  the  heathen  world.    In  this,  progreaa  is  bein^J 
GnwtaofMai.  gj^^     jj,^  ^^^  report  of  his  Tiaii  to  the  Bast  three  yeaiB  ago,  thi 
Rev.  fL  £.  Jenldna  writ^ :  ^*  There  is  more  heart  religioii  ia  the  natire  Chorohe 
than  I  ever  remember  to  have  witneaaed  dnnqg  mjown  Mieaionarj  course, 
instance,  yon  trill  &cIdom  see  a  native  preacher  or  catechist  standing  in  a  I 
of  a  town,  or  the  open  square  of  a  Tiliagef  a  aolitaiy  witncsa  for  Chriat.     H  t 
BOW  escorted  by  a  voluntary  band  o€  helpers ;  and  tiiese  are  g^n^rtillj 
with  musical  weapons,  and  tight  down  all  oppooitioB  Igr  lyrie  melodies. ** 
BMnabersof  the  Church  are  in  the  midst  of  the  people  ;  the  le&ven  ia  m 
meal ;  the  witness^  the  exaiiiple,  and  the  life  of  the  native  Churoh 
the  mass." 

2.  Increased  attention  is  called  to  ihe  framing  cf  ih*  children  of  < 
f>ropU.     Thi«  subject  is  more  and  more  pressing  itaelf  upon  the  attention  of 

Wesleyan  Miudon.     There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  heretofore 
^"X^^    great  effort,  proportionally,  baa  been  given  to  the  higher  edu 
of  the  Hindus,  and  too  Uttle  to  the  eiducation  of  our  own 
This  evil  there  is  now  an  effort  to  remedy.    In  eadi  Tillage  where  a  oong 
is  formed  a  cchool  is  opened,   primarily  for  the  instruction   of    the 
of   the  converts.      In  Hyderabad  and  in  the  Mysore,  it  ia  a   wise 
to  select  the  brightest  boys  in  these  schools  and  send  them  for  more  tl 
teaching  to  the   boarding  schools,  which  have   been  estAbliahed    at 
attttiona.     ''In  these  schools  the  children  of   our  own   people  are  train 
bcnne  and  school  life,  under  the  eye  of  the  Missionary ;  they  become 
with   Christian  doctrine  and  polity,  and  they  are  held  to   the    Churoh 
higher  considerations  than  those  of  salary  and  social  advantages.    The 
of  this  work  ripens  slowly,  and  we  cannot  force  it,  but  when  it  is   gathere 
it  will  confer  almost  equal  gain   upon  every  class  of  Mission  work.'*     Th 
Her.  W.  Burgess  declxires  the  "guiding  principle  of  action'*  in  his  own  district^  1 
to  be  : — '*  Let  "s  look  after  the  children  of  our  own  people,  and  educate  tlici-*' 
at  all  cost.    Tnose  31iflaions  are  the  most  successful  which  devote  their 
to  tho  uplifting  of  the  children  of  their  congregations." 

3.  It  is  a  foremost  duty  of  each  Missionary  to  give  personal  attention  to 
•atnin^  of  his  ncittoe  helpers,  especially  those  likely  to  be  admitted  to  the  th 

logical  seminary,  and  of  those  who,  after  a  course  of  training,  i 
Mtiv« helpers  '^^  probation  as  catechiata.      Tho  Aiiasionary  must  maintain  a  o 

'  ataut  and  loving  oversight  of    their  conduct,  must  direct  the 
studies,  and  accompany  them  on  their  preaching  excursions.     He  must  assem 
them  weekly  for  consultation  about  their  work,  and  to  give  such  instructionj 
exhortation  as  may  acem  requisite.     These  arrangements  on  the  different  i 
are  amongst  us  supplemented  by  similar  arrangements  for  the  district.     A  _ 
or  half-yearly  convention  is  held  of  all  the  native  ministers  and  catechists  in  i 
district.     At  these  conventions,  which  extend  over  two  or  three  days,  all 
probation  are   subjected  to  examination  on  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  an 
are  expected  to  preach  before  their  senior  brethren.     Special  services  are  hel< 
and  it  is  sought  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  spiritual  enjoyment  and  profit. 

But,  however  valuable  training  of  this  kmd  may  be,  it  does  not  furnish 
substitute  for  the  more  complete  course  of  study  and  training,  possible  only  i 

an  institution  where  a  number  of   students  for  the  ministry* aiw- 
aneoMMity.  '  pl^(>d  under  the  tutorship  of  a  Missionary,  orMisaiouariesj  sepaitt^  ] 
ted  for  the  purpose.  • 

In  the  four  districts  of  the  W.BLS.  in  South  India,  three  principal  language* 
ure  spoken^  aud  hence  it  is  found  noedfid  to  have  three  theologio^  aeminarieb 
In  each,  aocommodation  is  provided  for  abuut  twelve  or  fourteen  ttudeuta. 
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!bi  E']fdercd)<xd  the  institution  ib  located  at  Kurrecm-Xiiggfr,  and  the  langimgo 
in  Ufle  is  the  Tebi</u.  One  8Ugge«tive  peculiarity  in  the  ammgeraenta  is  thiis 
described  ;  "  WTien  a  number  t>f  per&ona  in  a  village  place  them-  wiii,_s_-_j 
■elves  under  instruction,  wo  take  the  moat  likely  m&u  in  the  village  "^*f*  *■•• 
itself,  siid  train  him  for  a  year  or  bo,  and  then  send  him  back  to  do  the  work  of 
teacher  and  conductor  of  village  worship,"  an  experienced  catechiat,  or  a  native 
minister  visiting  the  con grej^ation as  often  as  posaible.  "The  men  in  training 
for  this  work  of  village  reader  form  a  class  by  themselves,  and  in  teaching  thero, 
the  only  bouksused  are  the  Bible  and  the  first  and  second  Cateoliisms."  In  the 
other  clusaes  students  are  prepared  as  teachers,  and  for  the  varioiis  grades  of 
Gatechists,  and  for  the  native  ministry. 

In  the  Mymie  the  work  is  more  developed,  A  normal  school  for  teachers  is 
conducted  at  Shemoga,  and  a  theological  institution  at  Bangalore.  The  latlcr 
for  nine  or  ten  years  has  been  under  the  efficient  care  of  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Hudson,  B.A.  Here  the  lang^iage  is  Canarese.  The  students  are  instructed 
in  the  Bible ;  in  doctrinal  theology,  from  a  manual  prepared  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Hutcheon,  M.A.,  and  translated  into  Canarese  ;  with  tlic evidences  of  Christianity 
and  Church  history.  They  study  also  the  history  of  England  and  of  India, 
geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  Canarese  language  and  literature.  .  ^  ,  .  . 
Special  attention  is  given  to  both  English  and  native  singing,  and  eoUsw!* 
almost  every  student  learns  to  play  some  musical  instmnient. 
Proficiency  in  music  is  found  of  great  service,  both  in  brightening  Christian 
worship,  and  in  attracting  a  congregation  of  Hindus  in  town  or  country.  The 
students  are  taught  in  class  four  hours  daUy.  Every  other  morning  tliey  go 
to  the  surrounding  villages  two  and  two  ;  and  almost  every  evening  they  attend 
schoolroom  services,  etc.,  taking  their  turn  in  giving  addresses  and  helping  ia 
the  music. 

After  completing  their  course  in  the  institution^  the  students  are  employed  as 
caiechists  or  evangelists,  and  undergo  further  probation  before  being  advanced 
to  the  position  of  native  Missionaries  on  trial. 

The  institution  at  Trichinopoly  was  opened  in  1885,  and  has  been  conducted' 
with  promising  success  by  the  Rev.  R.  8.  Boulter,  assisted  by  the  Rev,  Eliaa' 
Oloria,  a  native  brother  of  great  ability  and  experience.  Several  of  the  students 
have  some  acquaintance  with  ^glish,  but  the  instnictiftn  is  given  entirely  in 
Tamil.  As  at  Bangalore,  those  only  are  admitted  as  students  who  it  is  hoped 
may  become  evangelists  or  native  pastors.  Several  youths  are  being  trained  as 
vernacular  schoobn asters  at  the  excellent  normal  college  of  the  C.Y.E.S.,  at 
Dindigul. 

It  seems,  however,  that  in  a  Mission  like  that  of  the  W.M.S.,  addressed  to 
peoples  speaking  various  vernaculara,  but  amongst  all  of  whom  the  higher  classea 
ore  eager  tt)  learn  English,  there  is  r^om  for  a  central  institution 
where   training  should  be  given  through   English.      In  such  an     AnM<l'« 
institution  the  subjects  of  instruction  would  take  a  wider  range  than 
in  those  I  have  described,  and  especially  an  attempt  would  be  made 
to  teach  the  Greek  Testament. 

I  will  add  a  few  general  remarks  ;— 

1.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  Weflleyan  Mission,  and  I  believe  also  in  most  of  tlie 
-Jiissions  represented  in  this  Conference,  tlutt  otdy  iho»e  men  b«  aecfjfkd  a»  candi- 
SateJi /or spiritual  ojfice,  or  admitUd  as  atudeiiU  in  our  T^eologicallikstiluliom,  who 
gina  evidence  of  apirit^tal  canversioUf  of  high  diaracter,  and  of  zeal  for  cvartgdistic 
voork.  Before  acceptance,  they  must  cvhice  by  voluntary  effort  a  desire  and  a  j 
fitness  for  the  work  of  soul  saving.  Only  those  who  do  ao  can  we  hope  will ' 
become  eflicient  evangelists.  ; 

2.  In  a  tJieolofficat  inatitution  in  India  it  is  n^oessary  to  mnJct  Bible  teaching  1 

tpeeially  jyrominaU  ;  and  it  is  well,  I  think,  that  m  all,  or  nearly  all  casea^  teach-  ' 

ing  in  this  subject  ahoidd  be  in  the  vcniivcular.    Even  students  who  aro  proficient 

in  English  should  be  encouraged  in  their  private  devotions  to  use  the  Bible, 

each  in  his  mother  tongue^  and  to  cultivate  the  power  of  frequent  and  accurat* 

quotation. 
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NATITB  CHTTRCBES — (2)   TRAINING  OF  W0EKER8. 


The  Rev.  G.  M.  Cobban  nrcea  the  importanoe  of  instmoting  students  for  the 

ministry  in  the  principlea  of  HinduiBm  and  IgUmism,  and  in  the  argument!  by 
which  the  upholders  of  these  aystems  may  beat  be  refuted.     The 
OntMohinf    jj^gy  Henn?  Little  writes  :  *' We  want  men  able  to  meet  the  8tat«-t 
ofKiSSdm'  ™e^**  «*  Bradlaugh  and  hia  party  translated  into  Tamil."     ThaJ 
brethren  would,  hon^evcr,  agree  with  me  while  insisting   that  M 
preacher  in  town  or  village  shtuild  be  able  to  realise  the  standpoint  from  whiokt 
nis  hearers  receive  his  mcesage,  and  to  adapt  himself  to  it ;  that  it  is  of  sunreni#l 
importance  that  he  be  himself  absorbed  in  that  mesaa|?e,  and  filled  with  Chriat-J 
like  sympathy  and  love  for  souls  ;  and  also  that  theolojjical  students  should  " 
exhorted  to  avoid  rather  than  to  encourage  controversy,  and  to  give  their  utn» 
effort  to  the  clear,  full,  and  sympathetic  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  seeking 
bring  it  home  to  the  apprehension  and  to  the  hearts  of   their  hearers.     Th 
instruction  given  should  have  this  object  constantly  ii.  view. 

d.  Studenis  pieparing  for  the  njgice  of  pastors  and  evangeltvta  ihottld  be  ia^iffk 
daily  to  practisf  thHr  Divine  calling.    They  should  I  earn  to  delight  in  preachi 
and  to  look  earnestly  for  results.     In  their  evantrelising  excursions  they  shou 
be  accompanied,  as  often  as  possible,  by  their  Missionary  tutors,  who  should 
not  only  offer  faithful  and  atfcction&te  criticism,  but  set  before  them  an  examf ' 
of  effective  preaching. 

4.  In  the  institution  I  have  described,  many  of  the  studenU  are  ma»rfe<i  vie 
They  usually  live  in  cottages  erected  on  the  Mission  compound.     Where  thii 

,^  arrangement  prevails,  it  ie  an  excellent  rule  that  training  should  1 

foTwiTM.     gii'ctn  to  the  wives  as  well  as  to  their  husbandi.     They  should 
regularly  taught  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  trained  to  such  minist 
tions  as  may  devolve  upon  them  in  the  future. 

5.  An  experienced  Missionary,  writing  with  much  satisfaction  of  the  characte 
and  diligence  of  the  workers  under  his  r:are,  neverthtjlefts  adds  :  "  Tfuy  give  Hd\ 
moat  tiOubU  by  getting  into  debt.     Indeed,  in  the  native  Church  generally,  del 
causes  ua  more  worry  and  annoyance  than  all  other  evils  put  together."     If  th 
evil  thns  indicated  can  be  kindly  but  effectively  dealt  with  among  our  students,! 
the  result  will  be  of  great  practical  value. 

6.  Fitr  tha  chanje,  of  theae  th€oh>tjic(d  iiistUutionMy  it  i»  euential  that  the  hai^ 
men  be  apixibittd :  men  not  simply  skilled  in  theological  or  other  lore,  buthavini' 
large  loving  hearts,  and  strong  faith  in  God ;  who  will  inspire  their  student  _ 
with  confidence,  attract  their  love,  and  bring  out  the  very  best  that  is  in  them. 

Such  men  were  Anderson,  Johnson,  and  Uraidwood, — men  whom  I 
l^fP?*"    cannot  name  without  reverence,— the  pioneers  of  the  Free  Churchy 
^{^i^JJJJ*  of   Scotland  Mission  in  Madras,     They  took  their  converts  noifl 
merely  to  their  homeSt  but  to  their  hearts,  and  were  reproduced  in 
tliom.    These  stridenta  never  lost  the  impression  of  their  intense  enthusiflsm, 
and  of  their  mighty  power  in  prayer,  and  in  wielding  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
Such  a  man  was  my  dear  friend  and  comrade,  WiUiam  O.  Simpson.     Hia  stu- 
dents were  his  companions  and  sons.     Hia  lessons  were  given  not  more  in  the  ^  , 
classroom  than  in  evangelistic  tours,  during  which  the  lads  ate  and  slept  in  hi^fll 
company.     His  ambition  was  to  place  an  example  before  them  in  all  things,  bu4  rll 
especially  in  vernacular  preaching. 

7.  Lastly,  tltere  is  no  imrk  that  will  bring  a  greater  reward  to  the  Missionary 
than  /Ae  truitiiug  of  native'  agents.     It  is  a  work  demanding  diligence  and  patience 

and  invincible  hopefulness.    It  has  its  sorrows  and  bitter diaappoLnt- 
•  reward,    j^^jj^^     It  can  be  successful  only  when  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 

intense  pray  erf  ulness  and  in  the  power  of  God. 

•'  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  labourers  ore  few  ;  pray  ye  therefortj 

the  Lord  tif   the  harvest,  that  He  would  send  forth  more  labourers  into 

harvest "  (Matt  ix  37,  38). 
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PAPEE. 

2.  Bt  thb  Rbv.  John  Hewlett  (L.M.S.,  from  Benaies). 

Training  of  Worker*, 

Th«  subject  given  to  me,  not  chosen  by  me,  lo  deal  with  for  this  Con- 
■foreoce,  is  the  training  of  workers  as  a  branch  of  the  still  wider  tlieme  of 
^he  organiaation  and  government  of  native  Churches.     No  question  can,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  succeBs  of  our  great  Mia- 
eioDary  enterpriise.     The  hiaiory  of  Missioua  strikingly  proves  to  tis  how 
inadequate  for  the  Chnetian  conquest  of  the  yet  vast  heathen  countries  of 
the  world,  is  the  number  of  Foreign  Missionaries  which  the  Church  can  hopo 
to  bring  into  the  field;  with  what  suceesa  the  Holy  Ghost  has      K«edfw 
already  crowned  our  prayerful  endeavours  to  enlist  native  eon-       tr»iaod 
verts   into   the  groat   Missionary   army;    and   what   powerful '*•**''• '■"^"'' 
appeals  are  presented  to  us  by  ever- multiplying  opportuoities,  as  by  so 
many  Bummonses  from  our  Saviour  King,  to  enlarge  the  forces  of  our  native 
Christian  workers,  who  have  so  faithfully  and  Buccessfutly  begun  to  take 
part  in  this  holy  warfare  already  grown,  and  always  more  and  more  growing, 
beyond  the  power  of  Foreign  Misaionaries. 

Now  Missionaries  abroad,  like  ministers  %i  home,  find  the  Churches 
richly  blessed  by  God  with  spiritual  life  to  be  homes  from  which  spring  in 
contiiderable  nnmbera  devoted  men  and  women  who  prove,  aoder  such 
training  as  His  providence  supplies,  successful  workers  in  advancing  Hia 
kingdom  in  the  world.  But  as  Churches  strong  in  spiritual  character  have 
been  of  rare  and  slow  growth  in  that  obhliuate  part  of  the 
battle-field  of  Missions,  the  North- Western  Provinces  of  India^  ,tp^"  ce  ia 
where  my  past  Mitjsionary  life  has  been  spent,  and  where  the  th«  n.w. 
nature  of  the  work  is  still  warfare  rather  than  victory,  pulling  P"^">"*- 
down  rather  than  building  up,  enlightening  rather  than  converting,  the 
difficulties  we  encounter  in  training  native  workers,  caused  by  the  still  com- 
paratively weak  character  of  moat  of  the  Churches,  considerably  exceed  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  many  other  parts  of  the  Miasioa-fielil,  where  mora 
prosperous  Churches  lend  their  co-operating  infiuence.  So  important^ 
however,  do  I  feel  it  that  friends  of  Missions  shonld  as  much  as  possible 
encourage  by  their  prayers,  and  by  all  the  aid  in  their  power,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  work  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  Missions,  that  I  have  gladly 
trndertaken,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  tho  Secretary  of  this  Con- 
ference, to  answer  from  my  own  experieuce  the  very  important  and 
apparently  exhaustive  list  of  questions  on  this  subject  in  the  programme. 
But  before  I  proceed  to  speak  of  the  various  plans  adopted  by  Indian  Mis- 
aionariea  to  secure  bands  of  faithful  native  workers,  let  me  bear  testimony 
to  the  fact  that,  whatever  be  the  success  or  failure  met  with  by  Miasiouaries 
in  these  endeavours,  it  has  been  unquestionably  their  first  object  to  raise  up 
around  themselvea  as  fellovv-workers,  men  and  women  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  enthusiastic  in  their  devotion  to  the  Saviour,  and  burning  with  zoelI 
Ua  the  salvation  of  soala.  For  the  strong  coovtotioa,  universally  indis- 
pensable  for  the  supremely  important  tasks  of  selecting  and  training  Christian 
agents,  ia  kept  np  in  Missionaries  by  tho  ever-pressing  necessities  of  their 
work,  that  nooe  but  those  who  have  experienced  the  change  from  death  to 
lire  through  the  Saviour's  indwelHDg  presence,  and  who  have  been  especially 
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qualified  by  His  grace  for  HIb  service,  can  bo  infitramental  in  making  thei^ 
fellow-mGQ  partakers  of  Ills  fialvation» 

Afl  to  the  first  qae&tion  in  the  programme — the  best  method  of  tram^ 
ing  native  workers — MiBsionaries  in  tfcio  earlier  stages   of  Mission  worii 
necessarily  felt  themselvee  shut  op  to  adopting  the  best  methods  availabk 
in   God'e  providence   rather   than    left  free   to   choose   the  ideally   bea  _ 
Accordiogly  it  has  often  happened,  that  when  a  convert  appeared  to  givi 
evidence  of  etrong  love  to  Christ  and  of  the  Divine  call  to  Christian  wori 
BO  eager  was  the  Missionary  to  secure  his  services  that,  without  delay, 
individnii    arranged  to  devote  what  time  he  coiild  npon  the  convert's  train 
truamp      ing    by    ench    personal     methods    as    conversation,    prayeri 
by  MA»«'>=*"««>expounding  God's  Word,  taking  the  convert  to  open-air  preachic 
and  putting  him  through  eome  suitable  course  of  etttdy.     This  was  the 
of  preparation  received  by  the  native  pastors  and  evangelists  of  the  Londa 
Missionary  Society,  who  have  rendered  good  service  to  its  Missiona  in  tfa 
North -Western  Provinces  of  India.     This  is  the  history  of  the  training  i 
Rev,  Peter  Elias,  a  native  Missionary  of  that  Society,  who  has  laboB 
with  great  zeal  and  sncceeB  in  both  gathering  out  and  building  up  a  chare 
of  converts  from  amongst  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Dadbi^  a  rural  utatia 
in  the  Vindhya  range  of  mountains,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  Mirzapn 
He  is,  I  rejoice  to  say,  only  one  of  many  such  earnest  and  successful  nativ 
ministers  trained  by  individuaJ  Missionaries  of  dilTerent  Societies  in  Indti 
Similar  also  is  the  preparation  for  Christian  work  received  in  tliat  countr 
by  large  devoted  bands  of  evangelists,  school  teachers,  colporteurs,  Biblt 
women,  and  Zenana  visitors,  many  of  whom  are  known  to  myself  as  having 
greatly  helped  to  lead  nnmerons  precious  souls  ont  of  heathea  darkness  iut 
God's  marvellous  light     So  that  when  God's  providence  seems  to  sngge 
this  method  of  training  aa  the  only  practicable  one  for  making  the  most 
convert^a  services  for  Missionary  pmrposes,  experience  has  amply  justified  iti 
adoption. 

But  the  gradual  increase  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  candidates 
Christian  work  has  in  God's  good  providence  led  to  the  establishment 
ZitfcbUtbmtnt  coiil^^  institutions  to  raise  up  an  educated  class  of  agents  we 
of  central  equipped  to  teach  the  Churches,  to  educate  the  youth,  and  si' 
inttihition*.  f^j^jy  ^  meet  heathen  opponents.  Admirably  organised  theologic 
institutes  are  now  succeasfally  worked,  one  by  the  Church  Missiona 
Society  at  Allahabad  and  another  at  Lahore,  one  by  the  American  Presbj 
terian  Society  at  Saharanpur,  and  one  by  the  American  Methodist  Society 
Bareilly,  Numerous  servants  of  Christ  trained  in  these  divinity  schools 
now  making  full  proof  of  their  ministry  as  succeBBful  pastors  of  Churches 
thoii  countrymen  in  various  paila  of  thoHo  provinces.  Many  more  ar 
labouring  as  faithful  evangelists  in  different  Mission  stations  to  win 
heathen  around  them  to  the  Saviour.  As  to  the  training  of  male  schc 
teachers,  no  special  provision  seems  needed,  since  the  numerous  flourifihio 
institutions  employed  as  evangelistic  agencies  to  impart  higher  educatio 
are  admirabl}'  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

Tlien  again  a  valuable  normal  school  in  connection  with  tin*  Cliur 
MiBaiaiiftry  Society  has  been  for  many  years  succeaftfidly  employed  at  Bcnur 
to  lit  female  converts  and  tho  daii^htora  of  native  Christians  to  become  leivche 
of  girls'  Bchoola  and  Zenana  visitors.  The  growing  need  of  effort  of  this  kind  i 
seen  in  the  recent  esfcabliBhmeut  of  a  similar  institution  by  the  Ainerio« 
Presbyterian  Society  at  Allahabad,    There  ia  no  more  important  work  carried 
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on  for  the  advancement  of  the  Saviotur'a  kingdom  in  those  parts  of  India  than 
the  training  of  Christian  workers  of  both  sexes  in  these  central  institutions  by 
IGasLonarius,  who  seek  not  only  to  impart  to  the  students  good  iuatmotion,  but 
also  to  infuse  into  them  a  holy  ardour  for  the  Redeomer's  service. 

The  question  of  trainini^  in  the  vernacular  only,  or  by  noieans  of  the  English 
Uagu^e,  hardly  adniite  of  one  short  reply.     As  the  spread  of  English  education 
in  ^dia  leads  to  imparting  English  instrnction  in  the  higher  schools, 
in  which  boys  acquire  such  learning  as  fits  them  to  become  teachers,    ^niaingiA 
and  in  the  nonnal  schools,  in  which  girls  receive  the  same  advan*  ^^^u^hi 
ttige,  the  question  is  happily  settled  in  favour  of  English  for  both 
of  these  classes  of  workers.     As  to  training  for  the  ministry,  and  for  evange- 
listic work,  since  some  of  the  candidates  are  from  amongst  those  who  have 
"a  knowledge  of  English,  it  would  seem  highly  deairabk^  especially 
the  case  of  those  full  of  promise  to  labour  for  the  conversion  of  ivitives 
ucated  in  English,  that  their  theological  training  ahould  be  carried  on  at  least 
'y  in  that  language.      Then  again,  if  native  ministers  are  taught  to  draw  from 
English  treasury  of  knowledge,  which  is  so  rich  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Ihristian  Church,  to  say  nothing  of  the  best  thought  of  all  oountriea,  they  are 
ily  far  better  qualified  than  they  would  be  if  they  Jiad  only  access  to  tho 
ct  comparatively  scanty  though  growing  Christian  literature  in  their  vemricular, 
prove  valuable  instructors  of  their  Churches  even  through  the  medium  of 
leir  vernacular,  provided  they  received  grace  also  to  avoid  the  danger  of  rising 
ftbove  sympatliy  with  their  people.     Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  desirablt>  tliat 
we  ahould  provide  for  the  aecuringof  incroasing  numbers  of  ministers  as  liitrlily 
educated  as  possible,  gradually  to  take  the  places  of  the  European  and  American 
Miasionaries,  as  the  native  Churches  become,  what  we  earnestly  pra.r  to  see 
them,    self'Supporting,    self-governing,    and    self -propagating.       But  for    the 
present,  in  the  case  of   the  great  majority  of  candidateB  who  do  not  know 
KngHah,  it  hardly  seems  advisable  to  require  them  to  learn  that  language, 
partly  because  of  the  time  and  expense  involved,  and  partly  because  it  wotUd 
tend  to  lift  them  too  much  above  the  level  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  Christian 
and  heathen,  who  are  ignorant  of  English,  and  who  form  suitable  spheres  of 
labour  for  a  greater  number  of  agents  than  can  well  be  educated  in  English. 

The  remaining  four  questions  of  the  programme  on  the  subject  of  the  train- 
ing of  native  workers,  each  of  which,  if  there  were  time,  might  profitably  receive 
a  separate  discussion,  are  yet  sullieiently  couittjcted  by  a  common  principle  to 
receive  a  joint  consideration.  They  are  all  concerned  with  the  perplexing 
problem  of  imparting  a  high  order  of  quaUtication  to  a  select  cla-ss  of  native 
agents.  In  such  a  country  as  India,  where  Mission  work  is  so 
varied  as  to  give  scope  to  workers  of  almost  every  kind  and  degree 
of  qualification,  and  to  call  for  some  workers  of  a  very  high  order 
of  training,  there  can,  in  ray  opinion,  he  no  doubt  whatever  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  encouraging  an  Amorican  or  a  European  education 
for  a  fair  number  of  natives  of  iriasion-fields  whose  Christian  character  seeroB 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  teniptation  to  be  spoiled  by  such  an  advantage,  and 
who  would  be  likely  to  return  to  their  own  country,  to  become  wiao  and  able 
leaders  of  the  native  Christian  Church.  It  will  probably  sometimes  happen  that 
men  of  high  qualiiications,  whether  gained  in  America  or  England  on  the  one 
hand,  or  in  India  on  the  other^  will,  from  a  spirit  of  Christian  self-denial,  prefer 
that  no  difi'urence  in  status  shuuid  be  made  between  themselves  and  their  less 
favoured  brethren.  But  as  the  universal  operation  of  this  principle  can  by  no 
means  be  calculated  upon,  it  would  seem  safest  to  provide,  while  carefully 
guarding  against  making  rules  in  the  spirit  of  Hindu  caste,  for  those  who  have 
enjoyed  exceptional  advantages  to  receive  in  consequence  higher  duties  and 
higher  salaries.  But  as  to  seeking  to  relieve  the  difficulty  by 
sending  such  men  to  a  ditforent  Miasion-field,  it  would  certainly  ^other'Seid. 
appear  that,  while  cases  are  conceivable  of  natives  of  the  Indian 
Mission-field  receiving  such  a  call  from  God  to  go  to  Labour  for  Christ  in  foreign 
K    countries  aa  it  would  be  wrong  to  resist,  yet  to  give  to  them  unsought  enoourage- 
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, , , „_  df  «h»  Bmgiai  of  Indian  MiwiiTM.j 

JUL  I  mnldaqr,  id  paamg,  tlwi  it  sMt  \m  cbs  </  tha  glonooa  cnda  for  whic 
we  are  ii  1 1  iii§  the  heat,  mccbodi  of  tniniBg  native  voifcan,  to  lea  India  ipeedil| 
liBWH  ao  Chrwtiifiiwd  at  to  imirilo  the  Sovtb  Sea  IiIandB  in  eaading  f arti^ J 
Ml^ntef  the deeire to tfSwf  hwtrff al diffenhy, hot ont of  aninftof  Wet 
CWrt*  and  of  anl  for  the  erivation  of  eoah^  ■onw  of  her  beat  tone 
I  for  the  aieingiilieiliiin  of  other  hart  hen  lands,  if  indeed  there  be  i 


Iho  oneeeoi  nined  in  India  hj  the  methode  aiadi  I  haTC  now  sketched  i 
ndi  ae  to  fin  friends  of  Miwiowe  with  giatitade  and  hope.  It  is,  howerecvl 
snmgtfmee  objected  to  as  that  we  Westeniiee  too  auich  the  natxTes  of  India  by  ' 
plsnting  amongst  them  onr  own  Chrislian  institutions.  The  adrioe  is  given  i ' 
we  sboold  ntber  eneafnrsge  the  eonTerta  to  develop  s  Christian  life  in  fo 
adapted  to  the  ^izxt  of  their  own  eoootiy.  We  at  once  respond  that 
ardentlv  dean  and  praj  to  see  the  natives  of  India,  who  hare  b^en  so  ' 
doToiiea  to  false  rd^^oos  of  their  own  invention,  blessed  with  such  a  fu] 

of  Christian  life  as  wHl  nutnifest  itself  in  types  of  character  i 

forms  of  institutions  adapted  to  the  h^est  good  of  their  oou 
^    however  difierent  they  may  be  from  our  Western  develop 

Chriatianity.  We  believe  that  when  the  Gospel,  through  the 
ing  of  God^B  Spint,  lays  strong  hold  upon  that  great  country,  which  has  I 
long  remarkable  for  her  seal  in  founding  religions  sects,  she  will  prodaoe  < 
siastic  Christian  leaders  of  her  people,  iiho  will,  by  the  course  they  take,  ai 
even  Hissicmaries  snd  friends  of  Misaions.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  th&t.  jv 
(he  Christian  Church — in  the  course  of  her  history — received  her  sscetic  : 
tions  from  Egypt,  her  creeds  from  the  Greeks,  her  Papal  form  of  Govei 
from  Rome,  snd  her  Prutestaot  love  of  freedom  from  the  Teutons ;  so  too, 
when  the  Spirit  of  Christ  works  mightily  within  her,  wiU  develop  ChriatiAn  1 
snd  character,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  strong  national  characteristics  of  ] 
several  peoples.  We  long  to  see  her  manifesting  a  Christianity  in  foruial 
peculiarly  her  own,  provid^  they  are  the  genuine  outward  expressions  of  horl 
zeal  for  the  glozy  of  God,  of  her  trust  in  Uie  Saviour's  atonement,  and  of  her] 
baptism  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  our  task  in  India  will  be  completed  when  God  begins  to  make  Christi&ni^  I 
in  that  country  blossom  into  such  spiritual  wonders.  Meanwhile,  in  working i 
for  this  blessed  end,  what  better  plan  could  we  adopt  than  to  begin,  in  reliance  u[ 

the  guidance  of  God  s  gracious  Spirit,  to  Christianise  India  by  \ 
^f|j*^jjjj*  methods  which  have  proved  such  mighty  Christianising  agencies 
^^^Jjj^    Western  countries  I     Thank  God  for  our  native  Christian  Chnrchs  _ 

in  India  and  other  heathen  lands,  although  they  have  been  built  up' 
after  the  models  of  our  several  Wt-stt rn  Churches.     Thank  God  for  our  native 
(Christian  workers  in  those  countries,  although  they  have  been  trained  after  o^  ^ 
Western  models.    We  rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  we  believe  He  has  given  i 
that  both  our  native  Churches  and  our  native  agents  are  the  workmanship 
His  Spirit,  wrought  tlirough  the  only  means  supplied  by  His  providence.     Wd 
rejoice  in  the  assurance  which  we  believe  Ho  has  given  us  that  He  is  gracious^ 
*vmploying  these  agencies  to  bring  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  saving  faith  ^ 
the  Lord  Jesus.   May  He  mercifully  both  pardon  all  the  errors,  which  He  cann 
hut  «ee  in  our  methods  of  work,  and  show  ua  how  to  remedy  them ;  so  that  the 
may  no  li>nger  hinder  the  spread  of  Hia  blessed  kingdom  over  the  heatjien  work 
May  He  increase  wiihin  His  Mijsionory  servants  those  Divine  qualification 
which  will  fit  them  etticiently  to  train,  according  to  His  will,  the  native  worke 
of  HiB  own  choosing  in  heathen  lands,  for  the  enhghtenment  and  conversion 
the  many  milliona  of  human  souls  stiJl  without  fi  knowledge  of  Chriat     May  t] 
Christian  Church  be  stirred  up  fervently  to  pray  that  the  native  workers  so  traiue 
may  receive  a  Pentecostal  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  reproduce  withial 
them  the  apostolic  character,  to  make  them  successful  in  briuging  many  of  their] 
countrymen  ffom  the  power  of  Sat&Q  to  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  bui^ 
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DISCUSSION 

Bev.  Jobn  N.  Mordook,  B.B.  (Secretary,  Amerioan  Baptist  Missionary 
TIoioD) :  Mr.  Chairman, — It  is  not  witboat  a  touch  of  aeasibility,  ander  tlio 
jieculior  circuoistaaces  of  the  occubiod,  that  I  address  you  by  this  very 
Jamiliax  title.  I  may  explain  to  this  audience  that  the  oosasion  of  that 
sensibility  is  that  my  valued  friend  has  felt  constraiiied  by  the  pressare  of 
cither  duties  to  resign  his  place  on  our  Executive  €ammittee,  of  which  he 
hag  so  long  been  Chairman.  I  trust,  however,  that  be  may  so  far  renew 
iis  Missionary  intereist,  and  bo  far  complete  his  Missionary  education  in 
these  great  coQVocatiuns  that  he  vvill  be  williog  to  return  to  the  othue  which 
he  has  so  Jong  occupied  and  to  the  duties  which  he  has  bo  well  performed. 
The  first  line  in  the  scheme  of  this  morning  preseuts  both  the  fjwdtis 
Vivendi  and  the  niodui  operandi  of  Christian  Missions :  the  .  . 
organisiition  of  the  native  Churches  (tbo  spring  of  action  and  uviaKuid 
of  success  must  lie  in  this)^  and  then  the  training  of  native  workinj. 
workers.  My  friend  Mr.  Stephenson  well  said  that  the  hope  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  lies  in  men  raised  upon  the  field,  educated  for  their  work 
and  made  effective  in  it.  We  sbuU  never  brin^'  the  world  to  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  through  the  instrumeatality  of  Missionaries  imported  into  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth.  We  have  not  the  men,  and  great  as  may  be 
the  resources  of  Christian  Churches  and  of  Christian  lands,  aud  fully  as  they 
may  be  consecrated  to  the  great  work  of  evangelising  the  race,  they  never 
will  be  equal  to  the  adequate  supply  of  the  vast,  populous  and  fearfully 
destitute  regions  of  heatheuism.  If  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  a  know- 
ledge of  Christ,  it  must  be  through  the  instj-umeDtality  of  a  native  ageucy, 
and  if  there  be  one  human  cause  for  the  success  which  has  attended  the  work 
of  the  great  Society  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  it  is  that  our 
chief  reliance  has  been  upon  native  work. 

We  have  never  hoped  to  send  forth  Missionaries  in  sufficient  number,  or 
with  adequate  means,  to  convey  the  message  of  grace  to  all  the  peoples  to 
whom   they  are  sent     Our   success   from   the  beginning  has 
resulted  from  the  work  of  natives.     Take,  for  eistmple,  that  jJJSJJ"  JjJJ! 
wonderful  work  among  the  Karens  in  Burmah  under  the  early 
ministrations  of  Ko-Thah-Byu,  the  Karen  Pioneer,  a  man  not  learned  in 
human  learning  but  rich  with  a  knowledge  of  a  Divine  iospiration  and  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.     That  man  went  forth  an  instrument  of 
power:  light  followed  in  his  train,  and  multitudes  were  brought  to  Christ 
through  his  instrumentality.     The  Karen  Churches  owe  their  origin  to  the 
MTork  of  this  lowly,  yet  most  consecrated  and   most  successful  Christian 
preacher. 

Then^  of  all  men  who  have  wrought  in  Burxnah,  none  haa  ocoupidd  to 
conspicuouB  a  position  in  tliia  work  of  ovangelisation  as  the  man  whom  the  vener- 
able Dr.  Anderson  of  the  American  Board  ham  named  the  Karen  Apastle  (San 
Quala).     He  waa  the  means  under  God  of  originating  that  great  work  in  Toungn, 
where    there  are  now  aix   thousand  Karen  diacipleB,    urganiaed 
into  a  hirge  number  of  eflbctive  OhriBtian  Churches,  mauitaining      ^J*^  " 
an  order  that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Ckurchea  in  any  Christian 
land,   and  accomplishing  a  work  tliat   will  redound   to  tho  glory   of  Cliriat 
and   the  salvation   of  men.     This  work  of  training  the  native  ageuU  must 
ho  dune  in  the   held;    it  ia  not  helpful    to    these  men   to    bring  them  to 
pi^laud  or  Anjerfca.     li  is  onljr «  hotbed  ^wth  that  they  experience,  losing 
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all  t!iQ  ftjrvour  of  their  original  spirit,  and  losing  their  hold  npon  the  peoplo. , 

Let  them  be  ediicnteil  upon  the  field  ^ith  aueh  facilitiea  &&  you  can  give  them 

In  tlio  early  days  of  the  Misaiiuia  tho  Missionary  was  the  teacher  of  his  helpera 

.  ,         and  those  early  native  helpers  were  well  taught ;  but  we  have  noi 

„^^^^    theological  soniiiiarios  and  Biblical  and  training  achoola.     We  Ilmm 

tho  peininary  in  Rangoon,  which  is  sending  out   scores   of  me 

every  year  into  destitute  fieldij  ;  tho  theological  aeaiinary  for  the  education  c 

multitudea  of  Telugu  preacheru,  coming  forth  to  preach  tho  Gospel  ;  we  hav6 

the  training  school  of  Swatow,  and  the  traininj^  school  of  Ningpo ;   we  hurt 

relegated  the  work  to  these  institutions,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  first  duty  to  th« 

Mission  to  provide  theso  achoola  for  native  evangelists  and  Christian  pastors,  in 

order  that  tho  work  of  the  Lord  may  prosper  to  the  remotest  parts  of  th«] 

Mi  aaion- field. 


Weatem 
«ducati<iii. 


Rev.  Professor  Aiken  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :  The  annoimcement  of  mj 
came  and  connections  will  show  that  I  approach  this  b abject  from  a  some 
what  dill'erent  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  preceding  speakers, — the  poii 
of  view  of  the  theological  Bcininaries  under  which,  more  or  leas,  the  yonnj 
men  come,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  Board 
that  have  had  charge  of  their  earlier  life.  Lest  the  inexorable  five  minniea 
beO  should  cut  off  my  coDclusion,  I  will,  in  dcEance  of  rhetoric  and  logic 
state  the  conclusion  firet,  and  then  use  what  time  I  have  in  supporting 
With  regnrd  to  the  question  in  the  programme,  '*  Shall  American  or  Euro 
peon   education   for  natives   of  Mission-fields   be   encouraged  ?  '*     I 

emphatically,  No,  if  yon  mean  indiscriminate  education  ;  btii 
Bay    emphatically,    Yes,    if  you  mean   the   encouragement 
Eelectcd  men,  who  have  commended  themgelvea  to  the  paston 
and  to  those  in  charge  of  the  Missionary  work  at  home,  and  whom  you 
to  prepare  for  conunandbg  positions  afterwards,  e.g.^  in  the  training  6obo 
of  their  own  country. 

It  seems  to  me  tlitit  unless  we  wish  to  give  some  colour  to  the  charge 
u  brought  against  ua,  that  we  mean  to  keep  these  native  peoples  and  Churchei^ 
in  kading  strings,  imlesa  we  mean  to  give  aomo  colour  to  the  chai^,  that  n 
mean  to  keep  the  moulding  of  theae  pe<»pIo  and  the  pastorates  in  our  own  hand 
we  must  as  rapidly  oa  possible  bo  developing  among  them  men  able  to  take  the 
positions  themselves  ;  and  it  does  seeia  to  me.  as  was  said  by  Mr.  Hewlett,  th 
an  education,  broader,  richer,  and  more  stimulating  than  has  yet  been  provide 

in  the  Misftion-field,  should  be  given  to  selected  men  sent  to 
KatiTea  touk«  Wtfgt  f^^r  training,  in  order  that  they  may  as  soon  aa  possible  t 
ofMiMfonariM  ^'"^  positions  occupied  for  the  time   being  by  Missionariea  frou 

tun»|>e  and  the  United  States.  This  question  involves  some  — ' 
barrassment  tu  us  in  the  seminaries  to  which  these  young  men  come.  Wh 
encouraged  or  not,  they  do  come  and  they  will  come.  Thoy  have  aspiration 
a  higher  education,  as  they  regard  it,  than  they  can  get  at  home,  and  they 
make  their  way,  surmounting  probably  great  dithcuities,  to  the  doors  of  ou 
institutions.  Shall  we  refuse  to  receive  them  t  We  cannot  do  it,  unless  we  la 
down  conditions  in  their  case  that  we  impose  on  no  others.  If  they  come  pr 
perly  accredited,  if  they  come  with  a  character  indicating  a  worthy  p«ri>o8e,  ^ 
they  fulhl  the  conditions  we  lay  domi  for  candidates  for  theological  instruction^ 
we  cannot  say  No  to  them.  "VVo  receive,  for  example,  in  the  Prcubyteria'^ 
seminary  at  Princeton,  men  from  tho  Southern  Methodist  Church.  We  hav 
had  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  from  tho  Baptist  Church,  some  from  th4 
C<Mi^regationali8ta,  and  some  from  the  Episcopalians.  Four  or  live  Anierican 
E[n^(  Mjinlian  Biahop.n,  have  been  educated,  iu  whole  or  in  part, at  Princvt<»n.  We 
]i5.vo  iind  colAured  men,  and  we  havtt  had  men  from  Ireland,  from  Scotland,  from 
Wales,  from  Germany,  from  Spain.    Shall  we  then  say  to  the  Armenian,  to  th© 
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Bnlgarian,  to  tlia  Greek,  to  the  nativA  of  India  or  Japan,  "  We  cannot  receive 
jou,  becaase  you  are  from  these  lands  occupied  at  present  ae  Mission- 6eldB  "  ? 
We  are  not  prepared  to  make  thatdi8crirainatii>n  agaiust  them.  Therefore,  when 
they  come,  we  receive  them  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  them.  Although  it  has 
been  sometimes  said  that  the  methods  of  our  theological  suminories  kill  out  piety 
and  spiritual  life,  even  in  otir  own  land,  we  do  not  quite  adfuit  the  justice  of  that : 
we  do  not  admit  it  as  an  inevitable  certain  tendency  of  our  institu-  .     . 

tions.     We  do  not  mean  that  these  young  men  when  they  come  to    °jeJJ^*jJ^** 
OS  shall  lose  their  piety,  their  zeal,  their  love  for  the  Mtiscer,  that 
they  shall  lose  their  competence  to  serve  God  well  when  they  go  back.     We  have 
had  several  cases  of  men  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  to  whom  I  should 
like  to  refer  if  I  had  time  ;  I  wUl  only  refer  to  one  of  them. 

Ten  years  ago  a  native  of  Athens,  a  graduate  of  Robert  College,  came  with 
the  strong  feeling  that  young  men  from  his  country  have  often  manifested  to  us, — 
a  feeling  that  was  stronger  eight  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  a  feeling  of  distrust 
in  r^ard  to  the  attitude  of  MisBionaries  toward  native  pastors  and  uative  work. 
He  at  once  took  a  jX)3ition  in  a  lai^e  class  as  on©  of  the  two  ablest  men  in 
it.  He  went  through  our  course  with  great  credit,  and  he  beoame  a  pastor,  tirat  of 
A  country  church  in  Pennsylvania,  then  he  became  a  Professor  in  the  Forest 
University  near  Chicago.  Two  months  ago,  he  was  selected  as  Professor  of  the 
New  Testament  Department  in  Hartford  Theological  .Seminary,  and  next 
September  he  enters  ufwu  a  position  where  he  wHl  become  one  of  the  trainers  of 
AmtricAn  pastors  and  American  Missionaries  to  his  own  and  other  lands.  Now 
if  tliat  uuui,  instead  of  coming  under  the  frown  and  disapproval  of  the  ^lifl- 
siouarics  and  teachers  by  whom  he  had  been  trained  in  Turkey,  bad  come  with 
a  measure  of  support  and  countenance  and  sympathy  iium  them  he  might  have 
been  sent  back  to  work  there, — to  do  such  work  as  he  is  now  doin^and  is  likely 
to  do  for  ua.  He  is  a  man  of  rare  power.  There  are  oilier  cases  I  might  refer 
to  as  involving  embarr^uisment  to  us,  on  Bome  account  or  another^  bat  J  have 
not  time. 

Bev.  W.  S.  SwaEBon  (EDglish  PreBbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  I  ahall 
begin  like  the  last  speaker  by  taking  my  second  point  fiiat,  because  he  has  bo 
strongly  insisted  upoa  having  our  native  workers  trained  in  Weatorn  laads. 
I  think  that  would  be  damagicg,  I  think  it  would  bo  disastrous  for  us, 
and  it  would  be  very  difHctilt  for  our  friends  in  Princeton  or  Af»ia«t 
any  other  college  to  carry  it  out.  I  listened  to  hear  whether  •dtto»ti«o 
in  the  range  of  cocutries  from  which  students  have  gone  from  *""»•*••'• 
Princeton,  China  was  included,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  that  that  name  wft8 
not  mentioned.  I  wonder  whether  they  would  have  a  staff  of  profossorB  to 
apeak  Chioese  t  Those  who  have  watched  this  eubject  feel  that  if  this 
plan  was  carried  out  it  might  rob  foreign  fields  of  the  best  posaible  agents. 
We  have  cases  of  men  who  have  come  frooa  the  foreign  field  to  study  in  oar 
colleges  in  Scotland,  and  have  remained  there  ;  they  have  not  gone  back  to 
the  foreign  fields.  We  do  not  wish  our  Chineije  agonts  to  take  on  an 
American  or  an  English  polish.  We  wish  to  have  a  native  Church  ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  have  an  exotic.  We  wish  it  to  be  native  in  its  organisation, 
and  I  hope  I  may  not  be  mistaken — ^for  I  am  orthodox — in  saying  that 
we  wish  it  to  be  native  also  in  its  theology  and  in  its  view  of  looking  at 
tilings.  We  wish  our  ngcnts  to  be  trained  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  to  carry  on  the  work,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  separate  them 
from  the  social  condition  of  their  own  country  and  their  own  people.  We 
go,  not  to  Americanise,  nor  to  Anglicise,  but  to  OhristJamse. 

Then  I  pass  on  to  say  asmgle  word  upnn  the  ot^anisatiun  of  native  Cljurches, 
a  point  which  I  think  has  been  overlnoked.  This  pontt  rifwa  in  ioiportance  just 
as  we  examine^  aa  it  is  always  well  to  do  in  matters  of  this  Icitid,  what  it  is  that 
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we  go  to  foreign  lands  to  do.     I  tkink  there  u  a  gre&t  amount  of  misooncep 

upon   thk  point.     Are   wo  working  out  there  until  the  ftevenll 

workin£'f«l  Countries  in  which  we  work  have  as  many  niiuiateni  from  fopeiga  j 

l&nda  as  there  are  ministers  in  our  own  country  ?     I  hope  itot  j 

I  do  not  thiiik  anyone  conceives  that  that  is  tho  goal  towards  which  we  m  \ 

irorking.      Are  we  there  simply  to  proclaim  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  orer  u 

I'lride  a  region  as  we  pOfisibly  can  1  Well,  I  accept  tliia  ;  but  I  say  what  tiw 
Churches  and  Soctetios  are  doing  in  sending  Missionaries  to  foreign  fields  ii 
thiSf  they  are  sending  them,  as  God's  grace  and  streujgth  may  enable  them,  to 
build  up  a  native  Cliurch,  self-supporting,  self-governing,  and  self-propsgatin^. 

l[W©  have  been  hammering  away  at  this  point  ;  we  have  been  trying  to  keep  it 
before  CiirisLian  people.  It  is  a  point  that  lies  very  near,  not  only  the  poli^ 
of  Miaaions,  but  very  near  its  economics.  We  began  as  soon  as  possible  id  iuj 
own  tield  to  organise  our  native  Cliurches^  and  to  train  our  native  paston,  an*! 
to  make  our  Church  a  sell-propagating  Church.  We  have  now  our  orauuied 
oongragationa,  we  have  our  native  pastors  entirely  paid  by  our  own  peo^fi,snid 

■  we  have  our  own  Missionary  institutions  supported  by  the  native  Churcli.   W« 

■have  passed  the  initial  stages  ;  but  1  do  not  think  that  we  should  ever  hsvd  ^ 
beyond  them  if  we  had  sent  our  native  workers  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  otaf 
of  our  home  universities  to  be  prepared. 

Eev.  Q.  Owea  (L.M.S.,  from  Pekin) :  Mr.  Ghairmao,  and  Ghristian  friends, 
^If  WQ  ^e  to  give  our  native  preacberB  an  Eaglish  education,  it  shoallbQ 
tborougk     Now  that  requires  along  time, — several  years  of  stady.     Ualeti 
y^y,^,.,  .-.t,.tWe  give  a  thoroaghly  good  grounding  in  English  it  is  a  wusUj  of 
■a  Xafiidi    time.     They  have  to  spend  much  time  in  this  way,  which  migbt 
•duostiofi.     jjg   devoted  to  better  pttrpoae.     But  if  they  are   to   spend  t 
EQmber  of  years  in  learning  English  they  must  begin  comparatively  young, 
and  I  doubt  whether  it  is  wise  to  tako  mere  buys  from  out  schools  vxi 
train  them  with  a  view  of  making  pastors  and  evangelists  of  them  ;  I  doubt 
whether  we  should  be  doing  God's  work,  or  carrying  oat  God's  ideas  in 
parsuiog  a  course  like  that. 

In  teaching  English  to  our  prospective  pastor*  and  teachers   in   China  ws 
•hould  be  leading  them  into  very  great  temptations.     Along  the  coast  of  China 
the  Boglish-speaking  Chinese  can  command  very  large  salaries  in  connection  with 
our  large  commercial  houses,  and  their  services  weald  aUo  be  in  demand  by  the 
Government.     Thus  the  ablwat  and  beat  of  those  whom  we  were 
Md  hlrh'p* j.°  training  would  be  open  to  the  temptations  of  being  drawn  iot 
raercantilo  or  Govemment  life.    Tho  only  way  probably  in  whH 
you  could  save  them  would  be  to  raise  their  salaiy.     Are  we  prepared  to 
this  1    To  raise  tlieir  salary  would  be  to  create  caste  among  our  native  evangelic 
On  the  one  hand  there  would  be  tho  English  educated  evangelists,  and  on  tt^ 
other  there  wonld  be  the  native  educated  evangelists,  and  on  the  ground  th 
a  man  could  speak  Eiiglitfli  ho  would  get  three  tim^  the  pay  of  a  man  who  oo 
knew  Chinese  ;  yet  the  English-speaking  Chinaman  miglit  not  be  a  whit  bett 
in  mentiil  power  or  iu  elfective  service  than  the  Chinese  eviingeliai  who  was  on 
gutting  one-third  his  pay.     Nay,  in  everything  except  his  knuwledge  of  Englis 
lie  might   be  an  inferior  man.     Now  that  will   rdise  dissatisfaction  ;    it  w 
create  a  spirit  of  covetousneas,  and  all  our  natives  will  be  looking  for  large  p»j( 
I  deprecate  the  crtjatioa  of  that  spirit.     It  will  also  be  preventing  the  posaibili^ 
of  our  native  Churches  luaintsining  their  pastors.     Let  us  not  make  a  fetish  c 
English  ;  let  us  not  think  it  is  itnpoasible  for  a  man  to  be  an  able,^  an  clfective,  and 
a uiible  worker  unless  he  knows  EngUah.    Again  I  say  give  Chinese  education,     A 
thorough  training  in  the  Bible,  a  spiritual  education,  an  evangelical  education  is 
fche  only  education  we  need  for  the  wants  of  China. 


Be7r  C.  F,  Warren  (C.M.S.i  from  Japaa):  Tbere  are  jiut  odo  or  i 


f.: 


its  1  sbotild  like  first  of  nil  to  empbasiBO.    The  first  is  tbnt  in  tbe  matter 

training  native  workers,  nothing  should  be  done  praciically  to  weaken  the 

DQviction  that  all  the  converts  are  workers  for  OhriBt.     I  think  that  is  a 

Dint  that  fiometimea  Missionaries,  espedally  in  the  initial  stages  of  Mission 

rork,  have  forgotten.     Then  there  is  another  point  that  I  should  like  to  put 

lefore  yon,  that  not  every  earnest  worker  should  he  specially  trained  for 

pecial  work.    Many  of  ns  have  had  experience  of  this  ptirticnlar  point.    We 

Mve  seen  a  man  perhaps  thoroughly  in  earneat,  doing  rery  good  work  as 

■23  ordinary  Christian;  we  have  tiiken  hi^m  in   hand,  we  have 

teiioed  him  aud  put  him  in  olEce,  but  he  has  proved  sooner  or^^*^"^'^*" 

Iter  a  failure,  and  I  think  it  requires  very  great  discriminatitin 

ID  the  part  of  Missionaries  in  the  selection  of  men.  to  be  trained.     Then  I 

bink  there  is  another  thing  we  should  bear  in  mind,  that  is,  that  the  ntimber 

i  persons   trained  should  not   be    large  when  coropftrcd  with  the  great 

ody  of  believers.     If  we  train  a  larger  number  of  men  than  we  can  really 

fcid  work  for,  except  by  the  use — I  had   almast  said  the  indiscriminate 

Dse — of  foreign  money,  we  are  doing  greater  harm  to  the  cause  of  G-od,  in 

the  land  where  we  are  carrying  on  our  Missions,  than  if  we  did  not  employ 

Lhem  at  oil. 

Now  I  come  to  the  question  more  immediately  before  ti«.    Our  friend  who  haa 
just  sat  down  ha«  beeo  referring  to  China.    He  has  been  speaking  from  a  Chinea4 
point  of  view,  and  he  aaya  you  must  not  dve  this  people  any  PJngliah  education, 
becwue  they  do  not  want  it.     In  Japan  the  circunmtancei  are  entirely  different 
We  »re  there  in  the  midat  of  a  people  who  are  now  teaching  the  English  language 
b  their  primary  schools,  and  consequently  it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  have 
Inen  who  are  acquainted  with  the  EngliBh  language.     I  thoroughly      •  ^j  v 
tDdorae  the  aentiment  that  haa  been  expreaaed,  that  the  training  of^^iuJui^i 
ihould  be  native,  and  I  tMnk  in  the  main  that  the  training  should 
be  in  the  mtive  language  ;  but,  neverthelesa,  the  atiidenta  in  our  colleges^  more 

rirticularly,  should  be  encouraged  to  carry  on  the  study  of  thefilogy  in  English, 
ou  mitfht  even  use  En<;Uflh  text-books,  but  the  recitations  should  be  in  the 
remacular.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  seminaries  should  bo  thoroughly 
XJnversant  with  the  native  languages,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the 
education  of  the  student*  in  the  vernacular,  whilst  they  are  getting  a  great  deal 
if  help  from  buoks  which  they  have  not  in  their  own  language.  As  to  wliethei 
men  shonld  come  to  Europe  or  America  for  education,  this  I  conceive  to  bt 
»  matter  upon  which  there  will  be  of  necessity  a  difference  of  opinion.  We  have 
bad  the  standpoint  of  the  Piofesaor  in  the  college  at  home,  and  the  standpoint 
Df  the  China  Missionary.  I  think  the  true  course  is  somewhere  butween  these 
two  extremes.  Take  for  instance,  Japan.  I  know  one  of  the  most  enrnest 
irorkera  in  one  of  our  Missions  there — the  American  Board  of  Missirms — and  I 
cannot,  as  an  English  Missionary,  speak  too  highly  of  that  American  Board.  One 
of  the  most  earnest  men  there,  was  a  man  who  came  to  America  for 
another  purpose,  and  he  went  back  a  thoroughly  consecrated  man,  An«nnpUof 
and  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  able,  devoted,  and  successful  «ittc!S™. 
workers  and  pastors  ever  connected  with  the  Church  in  Japan  .So 
that  European  or  American  education,  theological  or  otherwise,  did  not  unfit 
that  man  for  his  work.  The  real  question  is  this:  We  want  men  who  are 
thoroughly  oousecrated,  and  if  God  haa  given  us  such  men,  if  in  His  providence 
H©  leads  theni  to  Princeton,  or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge,  or  anywhf'r«  else — not 
necessarily  sent  by  the  Societies — but  if  in  God  »  provideoce  they  iind  themselve-s 
there,  in  due  time  they  wUI  get  good  aud  carry  it  back  to  their  own  country. 
I  think  it  would  bo  disastrous  to  introduce  a  largo  body  of  young  men  to  these 
places  indiscriminately,  to  carry  back  to  their  own  countries  a  state  of  living 
which  would  be  altogether  inor^mpatihle  with  the  simplicity  which  is  necessary 
lo  those  who  are  to  carry  on  Chriisi's  work  in  the  native  Chiu-ches. 
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Eev.  Prafesaor  T.  Smith,  B.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinbnr^, 
formerly  of  Calcutta):  HaviDg  the  fear  of  the  bell  before  me,  I  will  follow 
the  example  that  has  been  set,  and  begin  at  the  eod  and  go  back  to  the 
begiimiiig.  I  thoroaghly  agree  with  the  friend  who  has  jast  spoken,  thai 
if  men  must  come  to  Englactd  or  America,  we  cannot  help  it.  Bat  I  have 
used  any  influence  that  1  have  bad  very  strenuously  and  strongly  in  the  way 
of  discouraging  their  coming  at  all  I  have  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  men 
who  have  como  to  study  law,  medicine,  and  so  on,  and  I  am  grieved  to  say 

that  in  every  case  the  results  have  not  been  good,  while  in  some 
'toEioT*^"  cases  they  have  been  very  bad.     I  think  we  ought  all  to  set  our 

faces  against  it  when  it  can  be  helped.  Of  course  I  &peak  as  a 
theological  professor  now^  but  I  speak  m  a  Missionary  of  former  days,  and 
I  think  it  is  an  evil.  If  it  be  a  uecestiary  evil  we  must  meet  it  io  the  best 
way  we  can.  Going  back  to  India,  I  am  sure  there  is  a  work  to  be  done 
there  by  the  native  Church  that  cannot  be  done  but  by  English  educated 
natives;  therefore,  I  strongly  advocate  the  contluuanee  of  those  inslitutions 
which  have  the  power  of  educating  natives,  through  English,  in  the  highest 
way  possible.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  there  might  bo  a  considerable 
amount  of  economy  there. 

I  have  taken  part  in  training  a  great  number  of  native  Miastoiiarie«,  foir 

only  havt?  our  own  Chui-ches  been  supplied  from  the  Calcutta  Institution, 

wo  have  sent  dozens  to  our  American  brethren  and  to  others  all  tbrougli 

country.     Almost  every  six  iiaontha  I  get  letters  from  some  of  the  men  who 

mo  they  are  employed  at  Lahore,  FcBhawur,  Amritaar,  and  all  kinds  of  placoB  in 

the  Nortli- West,  in  the  A  inericaii  service.    Then,  I  think,  the  example  ought  to  bn 

followed  that  has  been  set  in  Madms,  of  uniting  the  forces  in  order  io  train  these 

ministers.   I  do  not  think  it  fair  in  our  American  brethren  to  come  upon  us  little 

Scotch  people,  and  expect  ua  to  train  for  them,  at  a  considerable  expense  of  men 

and  money,  the  people  who  are  to  be  their  agents.     They  are  of  covrso  our»« 

because  they  are  theirs.    Then  as  to  tJiia  matter,  I  very  strongly  feel  that  we 

have  had  an  injury  done  ua,  through  what  I  must  pronounce  to  be  the  most 

inj udiciouB  conduct  on  the  [»art  of  the  British  Government  in  their 

Temputwii    treatment  of  tho  natives,  m  raising  their  salaries  to  an  amount  that 

'^^JJ^'     ia  almoat  iniposaible  for  Miftaionaries  to  pay,  and  thus  placing  a 

i^Te«,       temptation  in  the  way  of  our  educated  natives,  which  it  would 

require  an   enunnous   amount  of    Christian    principle    to    resist. 

We  have  had  our  resources  drained  again  and  again  by  the  offer  made  to  our 

best  men  of  high  salaries,  with  which  1  presume  they  kre  discontented  now, 

whereas  they  formeily  would  have  been  contented  with  salaries  a  fourth  or 

a  fifth,  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  amount.     That  iM  a  difficulty  that  I  think  ia 

to  be  ruimoimted. 

Rev.  William  Gray  (Secretary,  C.M.B,)  :  Whether  w©  realise  it  or  not 
(I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  we  do  realise  it,  from  the  tone  of  the  speechea 
dehvered  and  the  Papers  read),  the  question  before  us  this  morning  ia  about 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  critical  of  all  the  questions  which  Miesicnaiy 
Societies  and  Missionaries  in  India  have  to  deal  with  at  the  present  crisis  of 
Mis^iions.  The  reason  why  I  tay  so  is  that  nowadays  we 
^JJ^"JJ^"y  liave  a  diilerent  sort  of  thing  to  do  in  dealing  with  native  agents 
"from  what  we  had  to  do  in  former  days.  In  old  days,  as  far 
M  I  know,  we  could  do  pretty  well  what  w©  liked  with  the  native  agents. 
Tllty  were  all  a  different  style  of  men,  often  poor  men,  entirely  dependent 
00  tbo  Missionary,  and  the  Missionary  could  train  them  as  he  liked ;  and 
^mr  bo  had  trained  them  he  could  employ  them  ai  he  liked,,  and  give  them 
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iny  ealaries  ho  chose.  That  day  has  gone  by.  "VVe  arc  now  looking  forward 
4o  a  dUTcreDt  kind  of  men  coming  to  us,  aind  we  caooot  deal  with  them  in 
the  way  in  -which  we  dealt  with  the  mcu  uf  old  days.  I  therefore  think  we 
ought  to  look  this  matter  very  carefully  in  the  face,  and  try  to  get  a  Boliation 
of  it.  The  great  diiiicalty  does  not  lie  in  thd  training.  We  may  be  all  pretty 
^vell  agreed  apon  that. 

I  think  Dr.  Smith  has  hit  the  mark  in  reference  to  the  really  important  part 
*f  the  qiiestion — W^hat  are  w©  Ui  do  after  we  have  trained  them,  and  how  are  we 
1o  employ  them,  and  what  salaries  we  are  to  give  them?  That  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  it  ia  a  burning  question  in  India.  I  speak  specially  of 
our  experience  in  the  Church  Miaeionary  S<x:iety  at  the  present  time.  The  very 
best  men  I  myself  ever  knew  aa  native  agents  were  a  few  men  ediicuted  in 
Mission  achooli,  and  afterwords  brought  forward  and  put  into  tlie  liands^  for 
thorough  careful  training,  of  a  very  superior  and  devoted  Missionary.  I  do  not 
s.iy  that  againat  training  institutions.  It  happened  in  the  cases  I 
speak  of  that  the  men  were  thoroughly iWell  edtjcated  in  o«r  ]\Iiasion 
Bchoola ;  they  were  *  matricuUtes  of  the  Mudrtis  University,  and  they  were 
thoronghly  taken  up  and  trained  in  the  tield.  They  were  admirable  meTi.  But 
they  were  not  sent  to  England,  and  I  may  say  on  ray  own  part,  and  on  the  part 
of  the  Society  I  represent,  I  do  feel  it  ia  not  a  good  thing  to  send  them  to  Eng- 
land if  we  can  help  it ;  and  we  do  not  send  them.  Wo  think  it  far  better  for 
them  to  got  the  training  in  the  field  itself  in  our  theological  schools,  and  to  get 
a  further  training  under  superior  Missionaries,  If  y*«u  send  them  to  England 
they  will  learn  to  wear  English  clothes,  and  very  likely  will  learn  to  d^piae 
their  own  language,  and  if  they  do  that  they  will  certdiily  not  be  the  men  to 
preach  the  Gospel  in  their  own  language  to  tlie  people.  The  great  point  to  which 
we  should  direct  our  tlioughU  is  this.  What  are  wo  to  do  with  these  men  when 
w«  have  ti*ained  theui?  How  aro  wo  to  deal  with  them,  and  what  salaries  are 
we  to  give  them  ?  Nowadays,  aa  Dr.  Smith  has  said,  the  Govemmout  is  bring- 
ing ua  into  difficulties  by  their  high  salaries.  The  natives  are  coming  forward 
and  saying,  "  You  must  give  us  as  large  salaries  as  the  European  Missionariea 
get ;  at  all  events  you  must  give  us  two-thirds  of  what  the  European  Missionaries 
got,  in  accordance  with  the  Statutory  Service  plan  of  the  Govemment  of  India  at 
the  present  time,"  The  great  solution  that  our  Society  has  is  this  j  we  are 
endeavouring  tf>  encourage  every  educated  Christian  into  whoae 
heart  the  Lord  has  put  the  desire  to  serve  in  the  Guapel,  to  think  it  tta  diAeulfrp*' 
the  highest  possible  honour  to  be  connected,  not  with  a  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  but  with  his  own  native  Church.  Men  bke  coming  to  the 
Foreign  JNIissionary  Society,  and  they  think  they  will  give  t!ie  best  pay.  Let  ua 
not  encourage  that.  Let  us  strike  that  system  ilown  ;  let  us  encourage  them  to 
go  to  their  own  native  Churches,  and  then  say  that  all  questions  with  regard 
to  privileges  and  salaries  do  not  belong  to  us  at  all.  We  say,  '*The  Foreign 
Society  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  let  the  native  Churches  aettlo  it  for 
themselves."' 

Rev.  0.  E-  Post,  M.D.  (Syrian  Protestant  College,  Beyrout) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  dear  friends, — TruBt  your  MissioDaries  or  else  recall  them. 
You  have  various  opinions  among  the  Missionaries  about  Charch  policy, 
about  doctrine  and  other  matters  ;  but  yon  have  solid  unanimity  on  this 
question  all  over  the  world.  On  this  matter  of  the  education  of  the  natives, 
I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  Misaionary,  or  beard  of  a  Missionary,  who  did 
Dot  believe  that  they  ought  to  bo  trained  in  the  £eld.  Now  if  your  Mission* 
arias  are  all  mistaken,  call  them  all  homo  and  seek  good  men 
for  your  Missiona ;  but  if  they  are  right  support  them.  I  ^''f^J^*^ 
speak  of  a  thiug  which  is  a  very  eerious  evil.  I  made  a  caleula< 
Uon  daring  my  recent  viBit  to  America  that  there  was  money  enough  spent 
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on  caaJldales  from,  the  Tarklsh  Empire,  of  Grepk,  Armenmn,  Syrian  aoj 
other  nfltionalitieB,  to  support  seven  coUegea  in  Turkey;  and  every  one  of 
IhoBo  etudentB  is  supported  by  benevolent  people  who  believe  that  in  tlut 
way  tbey  are  furthering  the  cauee  of  Miseions  ;  but  we  who  are  in  the  fielj 
know  that  there  is  no  oatcome  whatever  to  the  cause  of  Missions  from  all 
that  vast  outlay.  Bear  friends,  we  ehoiild  decide  the  case  for  ever;  il 
should  not  be  debatable  hereafter. 

Lot  me  tell  you  what  perhaps  m»y  be  a  flurprise  to  roany,  that  in  the  Turki«h 
Empire  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  tor  any  student  to  come  to  «n; 
American  or  English  college  or  theological  seminary.  We  have  seven  colIcgM 
in  Turkey  ;  two  of  thetn  are  of  the  highest  rank, — Robert  College  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Syrian  Protestant  College  at  Bey  rout.  The  hitler  is  a  university 
fully  equipped,  and  I  may  further  s&y  that  the  basis  of  instruction  in  thiX 
university  is  the  English  language,  so  that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  shade  oi 
excuse  for  any  student  to  paaa  by  ita  doors  and  come  to  Princeton,  or  Oxford, 
or  Cambriilge. 

They  teach  in  that  institution  all  the  tciencea  which  are  taught  at  Princeton, 
but  DO  Greek  or  Latin.  In  place  of  them  they  teach  the  imperial  Arabic,  which 
is  a  full  equivalent  in  every  respect.  At  the  head  of  the  theological  seminuy 
is  &  grmluato  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Dennia,  and  there 
is  a  professor  from  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ady,  and 
one  professor  from  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Jesaup,  besides  other 
teachers.  The  theology  is  as  orthodox  and  thorough  in  every 
A  oompMUoii.  fg^pgg^  Qg  ^},g  theology  taught  in  Princeton.  We  can  support  s 
young  man  in  that  seminary  for  a  hundred  dollars  a  year.  I  suppose  the  most 
economical  in  Princeton  docs  not  spend  leas  than  five  or  six  hundred  doUjirs  a 
year,  and  those  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  benevolent 
people  who  believe  that  in  that  way  they  are  furthering  the  Mission  cause  in 
Syria.  I  wish  to  say  that  practically  those  who  are  trained  in  European 
countries  do  not  go  back  in  any  evangelistic  capacity.  We  know  of  what  we 
apeak  ;  we  know  our  men,  and  w©  knuw  they  do  not  come.  Brethren,  if  repeat- 
ing will  make  it  forcible,  let  me  say  again,  they  do  not  come.  Yet  you  nave 
them  all  over  England.  In  America  I  believe  there  is  money  enough  spent  tn 
support  six  or  seven  colleges  in  Syria  ;  I  believe  that  in  England  twice  as  much 
ia  spent,  because  it  is  easier  and  cheaper  tn  get  to  England.  Tlie  day  has  come 
when  the  Christian  public  should  be  enlightened  on  this  subject,  We  are  not 
narruw -minded  in  the  field  ;  we  are  carrying  with  ua  the  tight  and  education  of 
this  country  ;  wo  love  that  country  and  we  love  those  people,  and  the  motive 
of  aur  conduct  and  principles  is  to  elevate  them  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  to  elevate 
them  altogether.  I  will  say  one  word  to  the  brother  who  spoke  of  the  debt  uf 
Americans  to  the  college  in  India.  We  have  paid  it  tenfold  in  Syria  in  this 
college,  for  Irish,  for  Episcopalians,  for  all  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  we  are  glad  to  do  it  for  them.  He  can  turn  over  the  Bill  of  Exchange  on 
India  to  the  Syrian  Protestant  College. 

Eev.  A.  D.  Grin^  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan) : 
—I  represenl  the  Union  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan.  In  that  Church  wc 
lay  down  the  principle  of  a  self- supporting,  self-propagatiog,  self-sustaining 
Cuurch.  That  is  why  we  have  our  schools.  We  have  a  great  many  girls' 
schools  and  boys'  scbools,  but,  as  it  was  urged  upon  us  yesterday,  these 
Sfhools  are  emphaticnlly  Christian,  They  are  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  onr  young  girls  and  boys,  and  our  young  men  for 
Christian  work,  and  if  there  are  any  heathen  who  wish  to  come, 
in  and  take  advantage  of  them,  we  welcome  them»  but  bhey  are  emphatically 
Christian  schools. 

We  have  seven  thousand  young  men  and  young  women  in  th" 
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iTe  fourteen  theological  adiools  with  two  hundred  and  sixteen  students.  We 
begin  with  the  Church,  and  we  try  that  every  member  of  the  Church  should  be 
M  worker  for  Chriat  We  &sk  that  every  member  of  the  Church  should  be  at 
Seast  willing  to  pray  in  public,  women  or  men  ;  indeed  there  ia  not  a  member  in 
my  Church  that  I  am  not  privileged  at  any  time  to  call  upon  to  lead  in  pnxyer  or 
bmd  the  Scriptures.  That  ia  the  beginning.  And  then,  those  who  develop  any 
■■nal  gift  we  select  to  be  evangelists.  They  are  unordained,  but  they  have  to 
HBinight  especially  in  the  Scripture  and  in  the  Catechism,  and  then  we  place 
PSrat  as  evnngelista  or  leaders  of  little  churches  in  groups. 

Wo  tsJce  in  women  too.     There  ia  a  good  theological  seminary  or  training 
school  for  women  in  Japan  to  train  these  women  for  evangelistic  work.     Next  to 
"the  evaugeU«tic  work  we  have  the  seminary.    After  the  eTangclisU  have  passed 
^wo  or  three  years  in  auccesaf ul  work  amongst  the  Churches,  we  select  the  best  of 
^them  and  pat  them  in  seminaries,  and  tliere,  through  the  Eugliah  language  and 
through  Japanese  as  well,  we  teach  them  the  higher  studies  in  theology  atnd  thus 
prepare  them  for  ordination.     Our  Presbyterian  Government  Biiits  excellently 
lor  this  kind  of  work.     We  have  what  in  Japanese  ia  called  the  Session  or  smaU 
body  in  the  Church.     Here  come  our  elders  and  our  deacons,  and  we  ait  down 
with  them  and  talk  over  the  interests  of  the  Church.     Next  we 
have  the  Presbytery,  and  here  again  we  ait  down  with  our  elders    '*^japj^. 
twice  a  year — the  elders,  ministers,  and  evangelists — and  talk  over 
the  general  interests  of  the  lurge  section  of  the  Church.     Then  every  year  we 
.bave  the  General  Assembly  or  Synod,  where  we  meet  in  a  large  hall  witJi  our 
||Um8  and  deacons  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  people,  and  discuss  questions  at 
^^pl.     We  all  sit  down  on  equal  terms  in  that  great  Home  Missionary  Society, 
NHroh  is  one  of  the  grandest  developments  of  the  native  Church  in  Japan.     We 
teach  these  miniaterSf  and  evangelists,  and  elders,  and  deacons,  tocairy  on  Home 
Missionary  work,  and  we  place  them  on  an  exactly  equal  footing  with  ourselvt^s. 
They  have  a  vote  «ts  we  have,  and  they  are  placed  exactly  alongside  of  us.     We 
come  in  not  so  much  to  lead  them  as  to  help  them.   The  Japanese  are  sharp  enough 
to  know  the  difference  between  our  coming  there  to  propagate  our  own  denomi- 
nationa!t»m,  and  our  cfiuiing  there  to  propagate  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  they  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  these  two  things.     Let  me  nay,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
prospect  for  the  future  of  the  Church  in  Japan  ia  splendid. 

Eev.  F.  Zieg^ler  (Basle  Missionary  Society) :  Dear  brothers  and  sisterB, — 
My  excuse  aa  a  foreigner  for  coming  forward  to  speak  here  muat  be,  first, 
that  1  am  one  of  the  repreHentatives  of  the  Basle  Missiona  ;  and^  secondly, 
that  I  have  been  about  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  that  Mission,  twenty* 
two  of  which  were  spent  in  India.     Ae  to  the  best  method  of  training  native 
workers,   the   experience   of  our  MiBHion  has   been  the  ^ame   as   that  of 
others.     At  firat  each  of  the  Mieeionariea  trained  his  native  BH^istanta  bim- 
eelf,  and  some  of  the  men  who  were  thus  educated  were,  and 
are  etill,  very  good  and  effective  native  workers.     I  wish  there    ^*'**^'^** 
were  more  such.     But  now  we  have  com©  to  the  second  stage 
of  training  our  men  by  central  inatitutions.     If  the  head  of  those  institu- 
tions is  bimPtlf  a  Huperior  man,  filled  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  having  the 
gilt  of  bringing  his  pupils  and  his  teachers  to  the  kuowlcdge  of  sin  and 
to  conversion  to  Chritst,  the  education  is  a  very  useful  one. 

But  we  must  take  the  boys  when  they  are  not  yet  develti]ieil,  and  we  mnafc 
bring  them  up  in  our  schools.  If  they  do  not  come  to  be  converted  in  fpur  in&litu- 
tioiia,  they  will  do  more  harm  than  good  ;  that  hfts  been  my  expi  rience  and  the 
experience  of  othurs.  Our  practice  ia  to  give  the  nuoetaaiy  instruction  in  tlm 
Turua«.:ular  only,  but  w«  teach  the  English  language  as  a  meaua  of  enabling 
tlie  sttidentflto  read  English  books  and  have  access  to  English  literature.  The 
second  qiie8ti*>n  on  the  programme,  "'  Shall  an  American  or  European  cduoaLion, 
for  natives  of  Mission-lields  be  encouraged  I "  haa  been  answered  practicAllY  bf 
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our  Misaiona.  We  have  had  &  considerable  number  of  men  from  Amicnia,  tnm 
India,  Africa,  and  China,  who  came  to  the  college  at  Basle,  and  were  educated 
there.  My  esperienco  ia  that  this  practice  ought  not  to  be  encouraged,  but  my 
experience  only  goes  aa  far  an  India.  They  say  that  in  China  the  ontcome  hu 
been  better  than  in  India,  When  a  man  ia  to  be  aent  home  to  Europe,  I  thmk 
the  native  Church  ought  to  pay  for  it,  but  of  course  in  such  caaee  the  natiTV 
should  be  induced  and  encouraged  to  take  no  higher  salaries  than  their  othar 
native  brethren  receive.  But  when  they  are  sent  by  Europeana  they  muat  be 
paid  higher  salariea. 
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Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  LID.  (Auburn,  New  York) :     The  quegl 
before   us   is  interefiting,  not  only  in  regard  to  Forei^  Missions,  but  ra 
regard  to  the  Home  Missione.     We  need  instruction,  deliberation,  coDclasioa 
on  this  subject,  clear  and  Btrong  for  the  home  field  aa  well  as  for  the  for<i| 
We  have  been  taking  the  Btandpoint  abroad,  and  we  may  as  -well  lake 
fitandpoint  at  home.     What  ehall  we  do  at  home?     The  young  men 
coming  to  America  and  to  England,  what  ehall  we  do  with  tbcm  ?     Now 

Hav«afix»d     ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  abroad  and  at  home  there  must  be  light  lhr< 
policy  reg«din«  OB  this  questiou,  SO  that  joung  men  abroad,  if  they  propose 

JJ*J^  como  to  America  or  England  for  edacation  shall  know  precii 
the  issue,^ — ehall  know  precisely  how  Ihey  will  be  bundle 
they  come  to  England  or  America.  If  they  come  it  must  be  at  the  peril, 
their  not  being  sent  back,  or  their  being  sent  back  precisely  on  a  level 
those  who  stay.  In  such  a  case,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  encourage  them? 
You  cannot  gtop  their  commg.  If  God  puts  it  into  the  mind  and  heart 
3'oung  man  abroad  to  come  to  America,  he  will  come  ;  you  cannot  stop 
if  ho  is  urged  by  an  impelling  force.  You  may  discourage  him  and  hold  hm 
b&ck,  but  if  he  comes  and  is  willing  to  undergo  all  hazard,  and  to  put  himself 
with  all  his  new  training  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  native  belpen,  1 
say  let  him  come.  But  let  him  not  come  with  the  understanding  thai  he 
shall  gain  a  breadth  of  edacation,  and  a  denationalised  character,  and  a 
strength  and  excellence  that  shall  carry  him  back  and  lift  him  ap  aboye  his 
fellow  nativea. 

Now  if  he  cornea  independently,  with  the  influence  of  Christ  in  his  heart, 
with  the  desire  to  get  all  the  information  he  can  in  a  abort  time,  and  then  witk 
rededication  and  reconsecration,  goes  back  to  the  native  field  and  puts  I 
forward  fur  God's  service  in  the  broadest  way,  then  I  aay  let  him  come, 
meant  something  in  such  a  case.  I  know  one  or  two  audi  persona  who  have 
to  our  aeminary  and  have  gone  back  again.  I  could  mention  one  name 
many  of  you  would  recognise,  the  name  of  one  who  haa  gone 

liftiBpi*  of    ^(j  ^l^^  intenseat  work,  not  chilled  in  spirit,  but  witli  glowing fej 

*thid<»t7    ^^'•^"^  ^^^  *^"*  '^'^y  ^  *^^  ^***>  ^"^  ^^  ''^'*'^  ***  ^^  ^^^  ■■  * 
whom  God  is  blessing  with  oontiiiuouB  revival.    That  man  went 

a  strong  man,  filled  with  knowledge,  and  above  all  things  filled  with  the  Holy 

Ghost  and  with  faith.     I  aay  further,  if  seminariea  at  home  or  abroad  are  ao 

miserable  that  they  chill  faith  and  destroy  ardour,  and  weaken  a  man  as  a 

Christian,  they  ought  to  bo  disbanded,  the  Church  ought  to  frown  upon  such 

institutions  ;  God*B  frown  must  be  upon  them.     If  it  is  said  in  truth  we  ought  to 

pray  for  such  seminaries ;  we  ought  to  seo  that  they  come  up  on  the  piano 

Christian  working  motive. 


Hr.  Andrew  Jukes,  M.R.C.S.L.,  I,R.C.P.  Ed.  (O.M.S.,  from  Dera  Ghaa 

Khan)  :  Mr,  Chairman, — I  think  it  ie  important  that  ©very  Missionary^ 
as  far  as  time  will  allow,  ahould  expreaa  bia  opinion  upon  this  sabjecti 
partitiolaiiy  upon  the  aubjeit  of  bringing  natives  to  England  or  America  ia 
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jidQeation.    Coming  from  the  Punjab,  I  think  that  oar  ezperienca  there  has 
»been  decidedly  against  thia  practice.     Some  of  oar  native  brothers  have 
leome  to  this  coontry ;  more,  perhaps,  may  have  gone  to  America ;  but  I 
itannot  point  to  any  single  instance  where  this  practice  has  been  followed 
li^y  any  good  result  to  the  Mission  in  tbe  Punjab.      In  the  firet  place, 
ftbe  natives  who  com©  back  have  not  only  taken  upon  them-      v^t:^^ 
^vee    a  certain  amount  of  Western  polish,  but  they  have  lost  whowtiiniBrt 
ilonch  with  their  brethren  at  home.     They  have  a  difficalty  in    »«*«>' touch. 
flaking  np  the  same  place  upon  tbeir  return  that  tbey  occupied  before  they 
|]eft.     Again  I  repeat  wliat  Dr.  Welch  has  just  Etdd,  that  our  native  brethren 
jwho  are  urged  to  como  to  this  country  or  to  America  for  educational  ad  van - 
loges  should  come  at  their  own  expense,  and  tbeir  education  Bhould  be  at 
^eir  own  expense,  and  that  if,  having  acquired  such  education,  they  are 
Iwilling  to  consecrate  thoir  servicer  and  talents  to  their  Master,  we  should  by 
mil  means  receive  and  encourage  them. 

I  Kev.  John  Ross  (United  Presbyterian  Mission,  Manchuria) ;  Mr. 
^Chairman,  and  Christian  friends, — I  do  not  know  that  it  ia  necessary  for 
fme  to  say  much  upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  all  the  remarks  which  I  had 
[Intended  to  make  have  been  in  a  scattered  sort  of  way  already  laid  before 
[yon.  It  seems  to  me  that  diB'erence  of  opinion  is  more  apparent  than 
Ileal.  The  last  speaker,  I  think,  cleared  up  the  difficulty  in  ^„,iem  culture 
[■tating  that  we  Missionaries  are  quite  willing  that  the  natives,  kttheaativea' 
Iffhether  Christian  or  not,  Bhonld  receive  the  highest  possible  «peo»o- 
advantages  in  educational  establishments  abroad  or  in  thia  country,  but  that, 
if  they  go  beyond  the  Mission  circle,  and  seek  for  higher  education  than  ia 
absolutely  Indispensablo  for  effective  Mission  work,  that  higher  education 
should  be  carried  on  at  their  own  expense. 

As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  we  have  found  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to 
inatmct  natives  in  any  foreign  language  in  order  to  make  them  competent, 
lueful,  and  succesaful  agents.  In  the  beginning  of  our  work  in 
Manchuria  thtjre  were  two  or  three  who  became  Cliriatians.  I^ 
gave  them  such  BibHcal  inBtruction  aa  I  could,  and  then  sent  them 
■  |0  their  work.  But  every  Oliristian  man  ia  ako  told  to  preach  the  Gospel 
H^HPe,  wheu^  and  how  he  can,  bo  that,  of  all  the  membera^  nine-tenths  are 
^^pilieTS  of  the  OospeL  I  mentioned  in  the  Great  Hall  tlie  other  evening  that 
HPn^  are  about  a  thouaand  membera  connected  with  our  small  cause.  I  wiah  to 
emphasisfi  the  fact,  that  the  foreig^ner  has  been  the  means  directly  of  the  conver- 
aiou  of  not  more  than  one  dozen  out  of  thi^  number, — that  all  the  others  have 
been  directly  the  results  of  the  private  and  public  instruction  of  their  feUow 
eountrymon.  The  manner  in  which  we  carry  on  our  Cliriatiau  jj.gjjj,jj. 
instruction  ia  this.  We  first  of  all  enjoin  upon  every  beUover,  jj,  Muichuria. 
men  and  women,  aye,  and  upon  children  too,  that  they  are  to 
impart  Chriatian  knowledge  when  and  as  much  aa  they  can.  We  soon  discover 
"who  of  these  ChristianB  are  the  moat  apt  in  imparting  Chriatian  instruction. 
'These  we  teach  in  claaSj  not  paying  them  in  any  way,  but  giving  them  inatructiun 
at  their  own  expense.  They  carry  on  their  own  business,  whatever  it  ia,  and 
^ey  come  to  na  for  more  complete  Christian  instruction  three  times  a  week. 
^Then,  if  we  discover,  after  a  course  of  study,  that  there  are  some  who  are 
XjecuUarly  fitted  for  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  we  set  them  apart, 
'^ut  the  native  Church  itaelf  is  now  raising  funds  to  send  out  men  of  thoir 
i)wn  choice  \mder  tlieir  uwn  instructions,  amenable  to  their  discipline.  They 
nave  already  sent  out  two  such  men,  and  I  hope  that  within  another  year 
'they  may  send  a  tliird.  We  are  endeavouring  in  thia  way  to  raise  \i[>  n 
ttative  ministry  for  the  native  Churches.    If  they  can  learn  anything  outside 
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Chmtion  inBtruction  we  shall  be  delij^hted,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  imptft  thtt 
fuxtber  inatructiou  at  the  expense  of  any  funds  which  are  raised  for  the  direct  i 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heatlien. 

Bev.  L.  Bahle  (Secretary,  NorwegtaQ  Missionary  Society):  Mr.  CbainaiB, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen, — The  Society  which  I  have  the  honour  to  repreMotif 
a  very  Bmnll  body  compared  with  yonr  big  English  Societies.  Keverthek*^ 
we  have  a  good  deal  of  school  work^  especialiy  in  Madagascar,  There  m 
16,000  converts  there,  but  we  have  30,000  pupils  in  onr  220  Bcbools,  loi 
about  500  native  schoolmastera.  We  have  therefore  a  good  deal  of  experieoco 
with  regard  to  the  training  of  schoolmasters.  I  have  myself  been  a  teseber 
ftninin    ^  **°^  college  for  about  fifteen  years.    Oar  native  teachers  h4w 

•  o  trainijif.  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  different  education.  Some  have  been  trained  ins 
college  where  they  had  about  the  same  education  as  you  give  people  inyoor 
oollegea  in  England  and  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  ancient  langnigM. 
Borne  few  have  been  taught  a  Uttte  Greeks  to  read  the  New  Teslamjent. 

In  the  normal  colleges  for  the  training  of  schoolmasters,  the  training  is  not 
very  inferior  to  that  which  we  used  to  give  in  such  cullegea  in  Europe.     Bat  tiun 
a  great  number  of  our  teachers  have  got  their  training  at  the  station  when  I 
work,  because  we  could  not  tnun  them  all  in  these  seminaries.     Soma  of  ihem 
are  very  good  teachers  indeed.    The  Misaionary  tries  to  gather  round  him  ouioJ 
bis  schools,  picked  mun,  the  best  scholara^  and  to  give  them  special  training  lot 
school  work.     They  receive  very  little  pay.     Borne  work  for  twopence  a  day ; 
the  most  they  get  would  be  about  five  dollars  a  mouth— those  trained  in  ti» 
college — with  the  exception  of  aixteon  ordained  men,  who  would  get  from  five  lo 
eight  dollars  a  month.     With  regard  to  the  question  of  educating  men  on  the 
fitild,  or  sending  them  home,  I  agree  with  a  former  speaker  who  said  th»t  thsitt 
is  only  one  opinion  amongst  Missionaries  about  that :  give  them  their  training 
on  the  field.     Wo  have  sent  home  only  three  men.     Let  me  only  say  further, 
whatever  training  you  give  them,  do  not  give  them  such  training  aa  would  disso- 
ciate them  from  their  people.    Do  not  try  to  lift  them  aa  high  as  to  make  them 
hover  over  the  heads  of  the  people  in  the  air.     In  the  next  place»  whatever 
training  you  give  them,  train  them  thoroughly  in  the  subjects  you  select.     Do 
not  attempt  too  many  things  :  non  rnrtlta^  »ed  mnifnm  is  a  good  old  proverb  thst 
you  should  stick  to.     Do  not  try  to  cram  them  too  much,  but  rather  try  to  (' 
velop  their  bamns  and  their  hearts  if  you  can,  and  especially  to  inspire  th 
with  a  burning  love  to  Christ  and  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  a  wuh  to 
them  good.     That  is  what  I  desire  above  all  things.     1  have  known  some 
come  out  from  the  college  almost  like  an  electric  battery,  so  brim  full  of 
ledge  that  you  could  hsSdJy  touch  them  at  any  point,  without  drawing  fi 
electric  spark.     I  toll  you,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  profoundest  di^-espect  1 
kind  of  knowledge. 

Kev.  William  Lee  (L.M.S.,  from  Nagercoil) :  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  i 
gentlemen^ — I  should  not  venture  to  intrude  npon  your  time  if  I  had  uC 
been  connected  with  a  Misaion  in  which  we  have  an  institution  that  has  befl 
most  succosEiful,  under  the  bleBeing  of  God,  in  trainiDg  men  for  Giristia 
work.     I  believe  we  are  not  legislating  for  special   cases   this   mor 
bat  dealing  with  broad  general  principles,  and  I  say  from  my  own  oh 
vatioD   aa   a  Missionary  that  you   can   train  men  for   Chi-istian   work 
their  own  country  and  amongst  their  own  countrymen  far  better  in  the  f 
than  you  can  possibly  train  them  by  sending  them  home  either  to  Ame 
Xetbodia     <^r  Eujope,     We  have  in  connection  with  the  London  Missiona 
Tnwuon.   Society,  in  South  Travancors,  a  large  and  important  Miss 
which  God  has  greatly  blessed.     Sida  by  side  we  have  the  European  ~ 
^ionary  working,  and  we  have  lay  native  oateebiBts,  and  native  pastors,  and 
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s&tiyd  ^Tangelisifl.  Onr  natives  bave  beeti  trdnod,  those  of  tbem  who  know 
TamU^  io  the  Tamil  language,  those  who  knew  EngtiBh  in  the  EugUsh  Ian- 
gaage.  We  have  never  lacked  men,  competent  to  dispute  with  their 
fellows,  in  the  Hindu  bazaara  or  in  the  public  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
we  have  never  lacked  men  competent  to  instruct  their  young  brethren  in 
Christian  faith  and  love. 

If  jon  get  men  to  come  to  England  at  their  own  expense,  who  will  go  back 
and  work  side  by  aide  with  tlieir  own  brethren  upon  the  same  platform,  and  at 
the  same  Balariea^  who  would  refuse  to  receive  them  and  help  them  ?  But  if  you 
are  to  send  men  at  a  great  cost  home  to  England  to  be  educated,  and  then  Bend 
them  back  again  to  the  Misaion-lield  as  an  experiment,  I  for  one,  as  a  Missionary 
of  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  India,  entirely  dLaaent  from  that  view 
of  the  caae.  We  have  men  coming  to  England  from  India  to  study  law  and 
medicine.  Now  if  our  Christian  men  will  come  and  study  on  the  same  tenna^ 
w©  shall  be  delighted  to  welcome  them  in  every  way  possible.  We  have  our 
Iklission  plana  in  Travaneore,  which  have  been  the  result  of  a  great  many  years' 
experience  and  thought,  and  we  believe  that  we  have  to  some  extent  sol  wed  this 
question  of  training  native  agency.  We  have  in  our  seminaries  and  schools, 
boys  who  are  receivmg  an  ordinary  education,  and  also  boys  who  are  receiving 
a  superior  education.  Such  of  them  as  wiah  to  bo  employed  in  Mission  work 
are  employed  oa  schoolmasters,  and  also  as  catechista,  and  amongst  those  wha 
have  developed  very  superior  ability,  we  have  selected  some  who  have  come 
back  again  into  the  college  from  which  they  had  gone  forth  and  have  received 
a  little  more  special  training  to  fit  them  for  higher  and  more  responsible  duties 
at  Pastors  and  Missionaries. 

Bev.  E.  Wardlaw  Tlxompson   (Secretary,  L.M.S.):   I   am  eorry  to 
intrude  with  another  part  of  the  question  at  this  late  hour.     The  question  of 
training  native  evangelists  in  India  and  China  is  an  exceedingly  tempting  one,, 
but  I  shall  entirely  avoid  it,  only  sayiag  that  in  the  managemeot  of  a  Mis- 
sionary Society,  at  any  rate,  it  ia  a  grievous  thing  to  think  of  having  to  send 
away  from  their  own  country  to  receive  European  training,  men  who  shall 
be  denationalised  thereby.     I  want  to  ask  a  question  and  obtain  informatioa 
for  onr  own  practical  help  in  other  fields  of  labour— for  after  all  there  are 
other  fields.    Important  as  those  two  great  fields  are,  we  want  to  know  what 
ia  to  be  done  in  regard  to  training  in  some  of  the  simpler  and  more 
elementary  fields  of  labour,  which  are  now  undergoing  a  great  l!Jl*2^Ji** 
transformation  from  their  youthful  condition.    What  training  are 
the  native  pastors  to  receive,  and  what  medium  of  instruction  is  to  be  used 
in  such  fields  of  labour  as  South  Africa  and  the  South  Seas,  where  you  have 
had  in  the  past  peoples  separated  from  all  others,  so  that  you  have  been 
only  able  to  use  the  native  languages;  but  now  they  are  coming  in  contact 
with   Europeans.     Is  it  advisable  or  not  to  adopt  English  in 
such  cases,  as  a  medium  of  instructioti  and  training  for  evangelists  *  eJ^^"** 
and  pastors  of  the  native  Churches?     I  know  that  the  difHculties 
are  very  great.     I  know  the  danger  of  Ufting  up  pastors  in  those  places^ 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  own  people,  and  making  them  so  much  superior 
by  their  knowledge  of  English  that  they  take  a  false  position.     But  I  know, 
on  the  other  hand,  from  reports  that  are  continually  reaching  me,  the  danger 
to  which  they  are  exposed  in  knowing  only  the  native  laDguage,  now  that 
Europeans  are  coming  into  these  isolated  parts.     I  know  aUo  the  labour  of 
giving  small  and  detached  communities  which  have  languages  of  their  own 
instruction  requisite  to  provide  them  for  their  advancing  position,  by  the 
Iftborious  proneBs  of  writing  out  lectuT^?  ^^  printing  bgoka,     X\m  is  a  mattQi 
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of  serious  importance  as  a  practical  qnesiion  of  Misgionary  arrangefDAii 
Tills  may  seem  a  email  question  by  the  side  of  the  great  iDdian  and  Chines 
fields,  but  it  is  a  difiicalt  question  in  the  management  of  some  of  otu* 
MisBions.  I  Lad  hoped  that  some  hint  would  have  been  dropped  byonr 
American  friends  who  have  had  experience  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Sootb 
Beas,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  if  any  one  can  give  me  an  anewflr 
privately  I  shall  be  thankful  to  receive  H. 

Br.  Caums  pronoa&ced  the  Benediction. 


APPENDIX. 

[It  is  a  fact  too  much  overlooked  that  the  African  race  in  America  is  L 

I  largest  result  of  Missionary  effort  of  modern  timea^  consisting,  as  it  does,  if 

'  WO  include  the  West  Indies,  of  some  ten  millions  of  nominal  Christiani'., 

descended  from  a  beatben  ancestryj  all  brought   within  the  pale  of  the 

Church  during  the  last  two  hundred  years.     In  this  light  the  Paper  by 

Dr.  Strieby  has  much  significanoe  and  importance. — Ed.] 

[  1   By   the   Rev.   M,   E.    Strieby,   DJ>.    (Corresponding   Secretary  o(  thl.1 

American  Miaaiouary  Aaaociafcion).    {See  page  58.) 

T!ve  Training  of  American  Frttdmett  ajt  Factora  in  African  Emngeiisation. 

Tbo  presence  of  tho  freetlmcn  in  America  is  an  anomaly  in  the  world's 

i  history.     European  nations  have  grdduaUy  ftbolished  sorfdora,  and  the  master 

and  the  serf  being  of  the  same  race»  tho  lino  of  B(^pamtion  has  soon  broken  down. 

[America  is  a  nation  of  immigr.int8,   mostly  from   Europe   and   Africa.     The 

[  Europeans  Boon  assimilate,  and  only  the  tradition  of  the  individual  family  tells 

of  the  particidar  iiatitm  from  which  it  came.     But  the  Airican  immigrants  aro 

still,  after  three  hundred  years'  residence  in  America,  separated 

iB^Amerie"     ^^*^"*  ^^'^  white  race  by  visible  and  ineffaceable  marks  of  oolonr  and 

features  ;   and  are  thug  at  the  same  time  identified  with  the  Is 

of  their  fathers.     They  are  here  in  great  numbers,  are  strong  in  body,  bright  i 

intellect,  and  of  a  peculiarly  religious  temporament.     Are  not  these  f a  ' ' 

geative  ?    Does  not  the  persistent  race-identity  of  these  people,  linki 
still  with  Africa,  suggest  a  duty  they  may  owe  to  it;  and  do  not  their  vfg 
intelJecla  and  warm  religious  eharacteriaticfl  indicate  tliat  duty  to  be  a  high  ; 
sacred  one. 

On  tho  other  hand.  Africa,  the  land  of  their  fathers,  is  another  anomaly 
the  world's  history.    For  a  thnuaand  years  it  waa  unknown  to  the  civil" 
world  ;   ita  people  are  tho  moat  degraded  on  earth,  aj:>d  it  is  a  shame 
reprtMich  to  the  Church  that  it  has  done  so  little  to  enlighten  them, — yea^l 
double  shame  wheitj  as  is  now  well  known,  Mohammedanism  is  spreading  mo  ' 
rapidly  over  the  whole  continent. 

These  added  facts  emphasise  with  marked  significance  the  queation  air 
aaked  :  Are  nut  these  freed  negroea  peculiarly  fitted  and  providentially  called  1 
caiTy  tho  Gospel  to  their  fatherLind  /    Is  there  not  here  a  Divine  purpose  th| 
the  Church  should  be  quick  to  see  and  prompt  to  carry  outi 
The  freed     ^^^  Hebrews  wvro  taken  to  Egypt,  diseipliued  by  bondage,  and  ma 
thci^atherknd.^''*™^^'^^  with  the  arts  of  the  most  enlightened  nation  then  on  ej\ 
and  were  thus  prepared  for  their  high  destiny  in  developing  the 
of  salvation,  ao,  are  not  these  children  of  Africa,  cliastoned  by  their  severe! 
ftge,  brought  into   contact  with  the  civilisation  of  America,  and  fitted  l^ 
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rdig;ioti8  imptilsei,  deatined  to  bear  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  Africa's 
igeligation  ?    It  is  to  the  development  of  thia  thou^'ht  that  I  invite  attention. 

IjBt  me  first  revert  to  the  alow  progress  of  Christianity  in  Africa.     One  of 
enrih*!  earliest  rmd  brightest  oiviliatitioms  skirted  its  northern  border  ;   Egjrpt 
ruled  the  ancient  world  in  letters  and  arts  aa  well  as  arms.     One  of  Christiimity's 
ejirly  trimnpha  covered  the  aam©  landa.     St.  Mark  is  said  to  have  planted  the 
Gospel  in  Northern  Africa,  and  Origen.  Angnatine  and  Cyprian, 
neat  lights  in  the  early  Clnirch,  were  ttiachoraand  Bishops  in  E^^'pt,        .^^^^ 
Carthage  and  Hippo.     When  the  dark  agea  settled  down  on  the        £""^ 
Roman  Empire,  their  gloomy  wings  covered  Egypt  also  ;  but  when 

day  dawned  once  more  on  Europe^  it  did  nut  spread  to  Africa,  It  ia  true 
the  Saracenic  civilisation  of  the  middle  ages  brought  a  gleam  of  light  to 
hem  Africa  which  Europe  was  glad  to  borrow,  but  it  did  more  good  to 
Earope  than  it  did  to  Africa,  for  it  helped  to  bring  to  Europe  the  glory  of 
modem  civilisation,  but  in  its  own  home  in  Africa,  it  sunk  again  into  deepnijjht. 
But  while  these  lights  shone  on  the  northeni  shore,  none  haa  come  to  the  rest  of 
the  great  Ccmtinent,  So  far  aa  ia  now  known,  darkness  hM  hovered  over  it — 
ignorance,  superstition,  degradation,  cannibalism,  slavery  and  war  have  made 
and  perpetuated  that  darkness. 

It  is  now  in  order  to  ask  if  the  freedraen  r»f  America  can  be  fitted  to  take  a 
■pecial  part  in  the  evangelisatioji  of  Africa.    T  think  it  can  be  shown  that  thoy  have 
race  advantages  similar  to  the  Mohammedans,  and  that  they  can  readily  obtain 
the  aoqaired  advantages  of  the  white  Missiiinary-     In  the  first  place 
thoy  are  numerous — eight  milliona  now,  and  increasing  at  tlie  rate  ftuaiiflo»tioiii 
of  tive  hundred  per  day.     Thoy  are  not  soon  to  disappear,  but  are  ^e^J^"men, 
destined  to  hold  a  place  among  their  fellow-men.     In  physical  pro- 
portions they  are  stalwart  and  vigorous,  inured  to  t^iil  and   capable  of  great 
exertion.    Their  mental  powers  are  quick  and  susceptible  of  wide  culture.    They 
are  eager  to  learn.     Perhaps  there  never  have  been  ao  many  milliona  in  one 
group,  that  showed  au<5h  an  oameat  desire  for  knowledge,  as  these  negroes  did 
when  thoy  were  emancipated.     Their  capacity  to  acquire  learning,  oven  in  its 
higher  bninclies,  has  been  abundantly  tested  in  the  schools  they  have  attended. 
Thia  testimony  has  been  confirmed  by  every  added  year's  experience  in  the 
•cho4jls  which  these  people  have  been  permitted  to  attend. 

The  religious  character iatica  of  the  race  are  very  marked  ;  faith,  hope,  and 
love,  are  leading  traits.  They  endured  a  bondage  that  would  have  crushed  other 
xuces ;  their  faith  and  hope  never  deserted  them.  Their  bitter  experience  in 
those  long  and  weary  years  drove  them  to  God  aa  their  only  source  of  help,  and 
the  '*  Slave  Songs,"  with  the  aad  huvtnry  out  of  which  they  grew,  are  among 
the  most  pathetic  utterances  of  patience,  trust,  and  triumphant  hope  tluvt 
human  lit^-rature  presents.  The  furnace  was  h«»t,  the  gold  waa  reEned. 
The  love  element  was  manifested  in  their  attachment  to  their  masters 
through  all  the  years  of  their  bondage ;  and  during  the  war,  waged  by  their 
masters  to  rivet  their  bonds,  us  they  well  knew,  their  fidelity  and  attachment  in 
their  care  of  the  families,  were  abundantly  shown  ;  not  a  single  instance  has 
been  fi>und  whore  the  homefl,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  masters,  were  not 
■acredly  guarded.  The  war  was  long,  but  they  never  lo.st  their  faith  in  their 
ultimate  deliverance.  The  Jew  in  Ms  journey  from  Ixmdage  to  Canaan,  often 
became  despondent  and  murmured  j  the  negro  never  did  either. 

Their  worship  is  fervent  and  their  zeal  is  often  without  knowledge  or  virtue^ 
but  these  are  the  results  of  their  warm  blood,  and  of  the  inevitable  influences  of 
shivery.  But  it  has  been  found  that  aa  they  rise  in  knowledge,  their  worship 
becomes  decorous  and  their  piety  intelligent  and  pure. 

Such  a  people  are  surely  destined  to  develop  a  rich  and  beautiful  Christian 
life.     If  they  should  be  specially  fitted,  and  their  warm  hearts  inspired  for  the 
work  of  Missionaries  to  Africa,  who  can  doubt  the  success  of  their  _   ,  ,         . 
efforts  ?    They  would  stand  on  a  better  vantage  ground  there  than  be  evangeLstt. 
the  Mohammedan,  for  he  is  a  foreigner  transplanted  on  the  soil ; 
they  would  oome  baok  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  and  would  meet  the  native 
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aa  brothers — long  Beparated,  yet  as  brolhora ;  their  colour  and  peraonal  charaeteN 
istics  vrould  attest  the  kinahip,  their  ChnBtian  love  would  kindle  their  ml 
towards  the  degraded  of  their  race,  and  tktrir  Iiuly  ambition  would  he  tired  by 
the  grand  work  to  which  they  were  called — the  uplifting  of  the  milliona  of  long. 
neglected  Africa. 

It  would  be  reasonaole  to  expect  that  they  would  endure  the  African  cliiiM4» 
better  than  the  white  men.  They  are  a  tropical  race,  and  in  America  they  lave 
and  cling  to  the  aunny  South,  aeldotn  migrating  to  the  North  ;  they  do  not  mfief 
from  the  makria  that  is  sii  fatal  to  the  whites  in  the  South.  Doubtleu,  the 
change  to  the  iiitenser  heat,  and  more  intensely  malarial  influenoei  in  Afria 
would  try  them  at  first,  but  in  all  probabUity  the  change  would  bo  to  then  is 
eaaier  process  than  to  the  white  man. 

The  experience  of  the  paat  iu  Misaion  work  in  Africa,  brief  and  limited  wit 
is,  ought  to  throw  some  light  on  the  qiieations  we  have  been  considering.  Witlv 
a  view  of  leaiiiing  the  results  of  that  experience,  I  addressed  letters  to  tko 
Secretaries  of  all  the  larger  Societies  in  Europe  and  America  doing  Missioturj 
work  on  that  Cuntiiient,  and  in  due  time  received  courteous  re]>bes  from  nearly 
all  of  them,  giving  opinions  and  facts  with  more  or  less  fulness  of  detail.  Mf  I 
iii(|uiriaa  mainly  centred  around  two  points  :  First,  the  ability  of  the  coloured 

Missionary,  aa  compared  with  the  white,  to  endure  the  climate; 
the  wUtwu    ^""^  secondly,  his  relative  success  aa  a  Missionary.     The  opiniow 

given  in  these  letters,  as  might  be  expected,  are  varioua,  and  th« 
facts  themselves,  gathered  from  widely  different  sources,  and  relating  to  very 
different  climates  and  local  circnraatAnces,  point  to  somewhat  different  oon- 
cluflions.     But  the  whole  testimony  may  thus  be  summed  up  : — 

1,  The  coloured  Missionary  dves  endure  the  climate  better  than  the  white 
man.    Leaving  out  of  account  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  Africa,^ 

wluch  have  the  climate  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  are  therefo 
J^^^  '    healthy  alike  to  both  races,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  h 

and  malarial  regiona  which,  alas  I  are  the  larger  share  of  the  c<M 
tinent,  the  testimony  decidedly  preponderates  iu  favour  of  the  greater  healtlii"^ 
ness   of    the   coloured  Missionaries.      The   true  point  of  comparison^  for  the 
pur|>r>fte  I  have  in  view,  b  where  coloured  Missionaries,  bom  in  America  or  in 
the  West  Indies,  have  been  employed  in  the  same  localities  with  those  of  thi 
white  race ;  and  here  again  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  greater  enduranc 
of  the  coloured  man.     The  more  specific  statement  stands  thus :   No  Societ 
reports  that  the  coloured  man  is  las  healthy  than  the  white  ;    one   or  two 
Societies  discern  no  special  dilTerence ;  but  the  larger  nximber  say  he  endures 
the  climate  much  better  than  the  white  man.      2,  On  the  second  point— tlie 

compftrative  success  of  coloured  Missionaries^ — the  testimony  bea 
mitoAmi.    ^'"^^y  <lecidedly,  as  a  rule,  as  yet  against  them,  while  a  few  and  ve 

favourable  exceptions  indicate  that  the  fault  is  with  the  individua 
and  not  with  the  race,  and  hold  out  the  hope  that  time  and  better  training  wil 
remove  the  diUiculties. 

The  mora  full  account  may  thus  be  given  :  Some  of  the  Societies  charge 
want  of  cai'of  ulneas,  perhaps  a  want  of  integrity,  against  the  coloured  Missionarie 

— that  coloured  treasurers  will  not  render  accounts,  teachers  wil 
Y"*^  P®*^   not  make  reports.  Missionaries  desire  to  control,  and  very  seldoi  ^ 
KUiioatriw.  '"^  sufficiently  respected,  especially  when  of  younger  age.     Noir" 

these  are  manifestly  the  vices  and  infirmities  of  an  immature  and 
imperfectly  cultured  race.     We  must  recollect  thut  centuries  of  civilisation  and 
Cliristiaai  influences  are   behind  Europeans  and  Americans,  while  the  native 
African,  converted  and  trained  in  his  own  lajid,  has  behind  him  only  the  few^a 
years  of  his  own  life  separating  him  from  the  densest  degradation  of  heathenism  ^H 
the  African  born  and  converted  in  the  West  Indies  has  been  a  freedman  only^B 
since  1840  ;  and  the  American  negro  was  perhaps  himself  a  slave,  and  his  race 
had  the  shackles  struck  from  their  bodies  only  in  ISGiJ,  while  the   Otters  of 
ii^iioianee  and  vice  still  manacle  the  niinda  and  hearts  of  the  mass.     \\  o  ought 
nut,  therefore^  to  wonder  so  much  at  the  failuro  of  many  aa  to  rejoice  and  Ukb 
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coarage  at  the  success  of  Oie  few,  especially  as  tliera  is  another  side  to  the  dark 
picture. 

The  Christian  world  has  known  and  honoured  some  of  the  successful  coloured 
Miaaionaries  in  Africii,  and  the  letUsra  I  have  received  joyfully  refer  to  these, 
and  mention  others  not  yet  widely  known,  but  whose  work  attests 
their  wisdom,  piety,  and  uaefuiness.  Thus  one  Society  refers  to  &  SaeoeiiM 
Misaioaary,  bom  a  slave  in  America,  and  educated  here,  as  "  the  KiMionwiM. 
most  scholarly  man  in  the  whole  Mission."  Another  says  : — "  Sojiie 
asusellent  and  useful  Miaaiimaries  are  found  in  their  ranks,"  Another  Society 
testifies,  and  our  personal  knowledi^e  of  tho  men  referred  to  conJirms  the 
testimony,  to  the  remarkable  success  of  one  of  its  colourei  Missionaries  as  a 
business  niana;^er,  a  [preacher  and  a  teacher,  showing  himself  fully  espial  to  any 
emergency,  ami  remarkable  iu  his  inlluence  with  t]i»i  heads  of  the  tribes  and  his 
Buccess  in  winning  fl»»ula.  The  testimony  in  regard  to  two  others  of  its 
Missionaries  la  almost  equnlly  emphatic.  Other  Societies  give  similar  testimony, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  ProteBtant  Episcopal  Church 
of  America  writes  :—*'  All  the  ordained  men  on  our  Missionary  staff  in  Africa, 
from  the  Bishop  down,  are  coloured  men.  I  think  we  have  concluded  that,  aU 
things  coixaidttrud,  except  for  the  work  of  higher  education,  coloured  Missionaries 
are  more  availiihlo  in  that  fiold  than  white."  He  refers  with  gratification  to  the 
career  of  Bishop  Ferguson,  the  only  c^iloured  man  who  has  a  seat  in  the  AniBricau 
House  of  Biihops,  who  was  bt:<rn  in  America,  educated  in  the  Mission  schools* 
and  has  risen  through  the  positions  of  teacher,  deacon,  priest,  and  rector  until 
he  was  consecrated  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Paluias  in  1885,  and  has  worthily  filled 
all  these  positicjus,"  The  Ckurch  Mia«ionarv  Society  of  London  refers  to  the 
remarkable  c;ueer  of  Bishop  Crowther,  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

From  all  these  facta  the  inferences  ara  plain  :  1.  Tliat  negroes  have  succeeded 
m  this  work,  and  that  those  in  America  can  be  prepared  for  it.  They  can  endure 
the  climate,  find  reatly  access  to  the  hearts  of  tlie  people,  and  be 
eminently  successful  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  They  should  have  latmact^ 
the  best  training  for  the  purpose,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  selecting  and  sending  forth  only  those  of  good  education,  mature  character, 
sound  judgment,  and  unquestioned  piety.  2,  America  owes  it  as  a  debt  to  them 
and  to  Africa  that  they  be  fumiafaed  with  the  means  for  this  training.  The 
guilt  of  man-stealing  and  of  slaveiy  can  have  no  better  atonement  than  in 
sending  back  to  Africa  the  sons  of  those  stolen  from  those  benighted  shores, 
who  shall  take  with  them  the  light  and  blessings  of  civilisation  and  Christianity. 
3.  The  coloured  people  of  America  should  be  aroused  to  this  Providential  call  to 
this  high  Mission  on  behalf  of  their  fatherlaud.  We  do  not  question  nor  minimise 
their  great  duty  and  destiny  in  America.  Their  waim  affections,  their  easily- 
kindled  zseal,  their  gift  of  song  and  eloquence,  will  yet  add  an  enriching  pathos 
to  our  piety  and  a  wider  range  to  our  patriotism.  But  this  call  to  Africa,  while 
not  interfering  with  duty  here,  will  broaden  their  vision  and  deepen  their  piety. 
There  will  be  a  grand  i;phft  to  them  in  grasping  imd  endeavouring  to  realise 
this  great  work.  It  will  lift  them  above  petty  ambitions,  it  will  give  a  practical 
turn  to  their  religious  enthusisism,  and  bring  them  into  closer  sympathy  with 
Jesus  Christ.  They  have  been  in  fellowship  with  Him  in  sufl'ering  j  they  may 
now  be  co-workers  with  Him  in  redemptioo. 


[For  the  same  reason  that  we  msert  the  Paper  by  Dr.  Strieby,  we  give  the 
followiDg  by  Mr,  East  {»fe  p.  61),  as  an  illustration  of  the  results  of  the  con- 
veraion  and  organisatioo  of  a  heathen  race.  That  slavery  has  been  the  meana 
of  bringing  these  idolaters  under  the  influence  of  a  Gospel  agency  of  any  kind, 
ia  one  of  those  mysteries  of  Providence  which  we  cannot  understand.  We  can 
only  recognise  the  fact,  and  try  to  learn  the  leaaon  which  it  is  meant  to 
teack.  Thg  fact  is  that  under  the  rough  diRcipline  of  slavery^  an  hundred 
times  more  Africans  have  been  brought  into  the  Ohuroh  than  by  all  tba 
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MisBionary  agencies  of  all  the  Societies  laboariog  in  Africa.  One  1f*wn  wliieh 
seems  to  be  taught  ia,  that  in  Bome  way  imtive  agents  may  be  foimd  in 
America  and  the  Indies,  for  carrying  the  Gospel  to  their  ancestral  home. 
We  can  only  find  room  for  the  xummary  of  the  long  and  able  Paper. — ^Ea] 

2.  Bt  the  Rky.  D.  J.  East  (Preaident  of  Calabar  College,  Kingston^  Jamaia; 
T?(«  E^smXU  of  Etnaiifipation  on.  the  African  Race  in  the  West  India. 

This  review  of  the  reaiilts  of  emancipation  on  the  African  raoe  might  b« 
largely  extended.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  confute  their  traducers,  andu» 
aatisfy  the  friends  of  religion  and  of  freedom,  tliat  good  progress  has  been  nude 
in  every  relation  in  which  the  emancipated  African  and  his  descendania  in 
cnneemed. 

The  social  condition  of  the  West  Indies  prior  to  emancipation  has  been 
brielly  noted  :  It  has  been  shown  how  the  Act  of  Emancipation  legalised  ike 
manliood  of  the  black  man  ;  how  some  of  the  evik  fostered  by  slavery  still  ding 
to  him  ;  how,  notwithstiinding  he  haa  riaen  to  a  full,  though  at  timea  it  nuy 
bean  inconvenient ^  conaciouaiieaa  and  salf-asaertion  of  hia  independence;  hgw 
amazingly  hia  voluntary  industry  has  been  developed ;  how  from  iha  date  (A 
emancipation,  as  a  taxpayer,  he  haa  borne  far  more  than  an  equal  share  of  the 
hurdeiiB  of  the  State,  and  is  the  main  supporter  of  the  social  improvement! 
which  modem  science  and  art  have  introduced  :  how  the  bliick  man  is  housed  is 
favourable  comparison  with  some  parts,  even  of  the  United  Kiini,'dom»  and  how 
he  is  making  progress  in  this  direction  ;  how  he  is  qualifying  himself  as  a  citizeo 
for  the  duties  and  offices  of  citizonship  ;  how  the  cause  of  education  is  advancing  i 
through  the    agency  of   Government-aided    elementary  schools  and    trainiuj  j 
colleges  ;  how  widely  general  and  religious  literature  is  being  circulnte<l  aaiongst  i 
the  masses  ;  and,  above  all,  it  haa  been  shown  how  the  Protestant  Churches  of] 
every  denomination  are  increuaing  in  numbers;  how  these  Churches  have  becoma] 
self-supporting  by  tho  voluntary  contributions  of  their  members  and  adherents  J  J 
how  large  the  amount  of  contributioiia  annually  raised  ;  how,  notwitliatandingf'j 
eveiy  drawback,  the  power  of  vital  godliiiess  ia  exemplilied  by  aUmdau^c  /m  thti 
imaius  of  g^ract,  and  the  zeal  and  dovotedness  of  a  great  multitude  of  ChriHtion  1 
workers,  as  lay-preachers,  native   pastors,  leaders,  and   other  Church  *»tficera^| 
Sunday  school  teachers,  and  specially  appointed  delegates  and  visitors. 

Methods. 

After  this  review,  but  little  need  be  said  with  reference  to  the  metha 
which  these  results  have  been  reached.     Beyond  all  i]Uestion  they  are  ''. 
consequent  on  the  influence  of  religion  through  the  agency  of  our  F*roti 
Missionary  Societies.  It  was  the  Christian  Missionary  who  pr 
Influence  of    ^]jg  glavo  to  rective  the  boon  of  freedom,  as  it  was  to  the  Gg 
MiwtiQairy.    *^^**'  ^^®  emancipated  slave  ascribed  it.    It  was  through  the  AJj^j 
aionary'a  teaching  that  tho  freedman  acknowledged  and 
his  liberty  as  bfing  aa  truly  an  act  of  Divine  mercy,  as  was  the  liberation  i 
Israelite  from  Eiryptian  bondage.     It  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Gosp 
taught  by  the  Christian  MiMsionaty,  in  numerous  cases,  brought  home  to  th 
heart  by  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  that  former  injuries  were  forg<ittun,  and  resentmeuft] 
was  suppressed  on  the  part  of  the  emanci{>ated.     It  was  through  Mission 
teaching  and  influence  that  the  Act  of  Emancipation  came  into  force  without] 
popular  excitement  and   commotion,   the  iilciutud  slave   population    instea" 
tlirongnig  the  houses  of  pTayer^  to  lift  up  to  God  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 
praise,    ft  was  tlius  that  in  Jajxiaica  three  hundred  thousand  slaves,  looked  upo 
aa  chattyla  before,  having  their  fetters  8napi>ed  asunder,  rose  to  the  conscioiitil 
dignity  of  free  men  and  women.     And  to  the  same  gracious  influences  working  1 
directly  and  indirectly,  I  believe  it  is  mainly  owing  that  the  African  race  in  tlnf 
Weat  Indies  may  ho  pronounced  to  bo  tho  most  quiet,  orderlyj  and  peaceab 
poflftantry  in  tho  world. 


AFPUWDIX, 


Ohuroh 
dlMipUne. 


The  methods  of  the  Christian  Missionary  have  been  very  simple,   Their  -work 
has  mainly  consisted  in  the  preaching  of  the  grand  disiinetivo  truths 
of  the  Gospel.     This  has  been  done  in  the  true  EvAngelical  spirit,  q""!^^'*'? 
without  any  admixture  of  science  or  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,    ^f^'^^^* 
and  without  reference  to  the  controversies  which   have  agitated 
other  pttrta  of  the  Christian  world. 

Next  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  most  potent  influence  has  been  the 
exercise  of  New  Testament  discipline  in  the  Churches.  Aa  soon  as 
it  becomes  known  that  a  member  is  walking  ''disorderly,"  the  case 
is  brought  before  a  meeting  of  the  officers  for  investigation.  If  the 
charge  be  proved,  the  name  of  the  offender  is  brought  before  the  whole  Church, 
and  dealt  with  according  to  its  merita.  Gross  and  scandalous  sin  is  uniformly 
visited  with  exclusion.  The  edect  of  such  discipline  is  not  tmly  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  it  exercises  a  salutary  inJiuence  on  others;  and  outside  the 
Churches  the  moral  standard  thus  set  up  tends  to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  the 
commtmity.  1  believe  the  discipline  of  the  Churches  has  a  far-reaching  bene- 
ficial effect  on  society  at  large. 

Tlio  meetings  of  Church  officera  conatitutfl  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  courts, 
in  which  not  only  cases  of  discipline  are  considered,  but  in  which 
the  general  business  of  the  Church  is  transacted.      The  annual      OBoan' 
gatherings  in  Conference,  Synod,  or  Union  are  of  a  aimUar  character,      ^^JJiJ^, 
only  on  a  lai^r  scale.     In  tlie  annual  meetings  of  the  Jaiuaioa 
Baptist  Union,  not  infrequently  between  forty  and  fifty  delegates,  and  as  many 
ministers,  asaemble.    These  metstings  serve  as  a  school  of  prHCtical  eikication  to 
those  who  attend  them.     The  black  man,  equally  with  the  minister,  shares  in 
the  duties.     And  hereby  they  become  instructed  in  the   art  of  conducting 
deliberative  assemblies,  and  in  the  modes  of  carrying  on  the  business  of  such 
assemblies  in  a  becoming  and  orderly  manner.     They  serve  not  only  to  qualify 
them  for  the  business  afiairs  of  the  Churches,  but  for  the  business  of  social  life. 
They  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  eminently  educational  institutions.     They 
are  training  the  more  infiueiitiftl  membera  of  society  not  only  in  the  interests  of 
the  Churches,  but  in  the  interests  of  the  State ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  are  exercising  an  eminently  useful  influence  in  promoting  self-govern- 
ment and  good  order. 

The  general  organisation  of  the  Churches  of  almost  all  communions  may  also 
be  cited  as  tending  to  good  and  useful  results.  The  Wealeyan  and  Baptist 
Churches  are,  as  has  been  shown,  organised  on  what  is  called  the  „  ^^ 
Claaa  system.  Each  congregation  is  divided  into  classes,  with  MijtUm. 
officers  appointed  over  them.  As  many  of  the  Churches  are  large,  numbering 
from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  members,  this  system  has  become  absolutely 
necesaary  to  a  proper  supervision,  especially  aa  in  the  country  the  members 
reside  in  villages  Bome  miles  apart  from  each  other.  Thus  again,  our  leading 
black  men  become  practically  exercised  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the  people 
in  the  duty  of  subordination  to  constituted  authority. 

Another  efiicieut  means  of  training  is  in  the  periodical  meetings  of  teachers, 
both  day  and  Sunday  school.  The  schooliiiastera  of  Jamaica  have, 
during  the  last  few  years,  formed  themselves  into  voluntary  aaso-*'*'^^**'^'^' 
oiations,  with  a  view  to  mutual  improvement,  and  to  deliberate  ^^j^^^^ 
on  schemes  of  school  work,  togetlier  with  such  kindred  objects  as 
occasion  may  bring  to  the  front.  There  are  also  numerous  assnciattous  of  Sunday 
school  teachers,  in  connection  with  which  periodical  meetings  are  held.  I  have 
noticed  with  satisfaction  the  pnictice,  on  the  part  both  of  male  and  female 
teachers,  of  writing  and  reading  essays  on  the  practical  methods  of  Sunday 
school  work.  I  have  read  some  of  these  essays  with  astonishment  and  delight. 
Twenty  years  ago  not  only  were  no  such  associations  in  exiatcnce,  but  no  such 
papers  as  are  now  commonly  read  could  have  been  produced. 

Tiie  Cliristiau  Missionary  uses  every  means  in  his  power  to  develop  native 
talent.  And  year  by  year  this  endeavour  is  yielding  more  and  more  fruit, 
while  it  18  tending  to  the  desired  social  elevation  ot  tla.ft  idncMVTw^  \iw  VJftMwv 
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Weiieni  lalet.    The  fathera  of  our  West  India  HiuioiiA  vere  the  fonndert  of  our 
elenaentary  acboots,  and  have  been  the  pioneen  in  all  social  improve* 
u!ti^ulcni!  ™®iita-     Uaderlying  their  endeavoura  baa  been  the  aolemn  convic- 
tion that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations.     The  manhood  ] 
of  the  African  from  the  firiit  haa  had  a  full  and  unquestioning  recognitioaj 
the  Miaaionary  haa  thus  become  the  defender  of  hia  rights  aa  a  man.    Hua, 
after  hia  emandpatioBi  made  Missionary  advocacy  necessary  *' 
^J*^^?f**yf'    protection  against  the  oppression  of  those  who  were  unwi  " 
ciglitih^ '    '"l™Jt  the  doctrine  of  human  equality.     This  sometimes  « 

tlie  Miaaiouary  to  the  charge  of  being  a  political  a^^tator.     6u 
sympathy  thus  shown  towards  the  black  man  inspired  his  confidence,  and  i 
the  Miasionary  paator  an  influence  over  him  which  he  still  continues  to  exe 
for  both  hia  spiritual  and  tomporal  good. 

Such    in    brief    are    the    methods    which   Protestant    Missionaries 
employed,  by  which  the  good  results  of  the  emancipation  of   the  slave  hava 
been  adhiev^. 

CONCXUSIOW, 

The  reaults  of  emancipation  in  the  West  Indies  are  inspiring  of  bright  hopes  ] 
fur  the  future  of  the  African  race.     They  clearly  demonstrate  the  capacity  of  tha 

African,  eqiiaUy  with  other  races  of  men,  to  receive  intellectual,  j 
nripfcdon.  nicral,  and  religious  culture.     Thoy  show  that  he  can   be  raised  | 

from  the  lowest  barbariani  to  a  high  degree  of  civilisation.  They  j 
make  it  plain  that  he  is  competent  to  fulfil  aU  the  duties,  and  willing  to  bear  aU  j 
the  burdens  and  responsibilities  of  citijsenflhip.  They  show  that  under  the  1 
iuflueuoo  of  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  ' 
bondage  of  the  most  degrading  auperstitiona,  and  be  transformed  into  the  < 
imitte  of  God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

There  ia  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  African  raoe  which,  in  looking  to  its  I 
future  destiny,  should  never  be  lost  sight  of.     While  some  races  have  bocomo 

almost  extinct,  the  African  is  aa  numerous  and  prolitic  now,  as  at 
i^cmJ'rMi*!   ^^y  period  of  the  world.    This  is  true  alike  in  the  West  Indies^  in 

the  Southern  States  of  America,  and  in  Africa  itself,  notwithstatid- 
ing  the  devastations  of  the  alave  trade.    And  who  ahall  say,  as  the  race  continues 
to  multiply,  how  grand  the  future  which  ia  before  it  ?    Receiving  Christianity  at 
our  hands,  the  African  may  reflect  it,  associated  with  the  gentleness^  the  meek- 
ness, and  the  long-aufleruig  patience  which  were  so  conspicuous  in  him  in  the  i 
daya  of  slavery, — qualitiua  whiclt  atill  distinguish  him, — and  thus  practically  i 
become  the  teacher  of  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  nations  of  the  earth  ;  1 
wliile  from  both  the  West  Indies  and  from  America,  his  lona  and  daughtertj 
be^'ome  the  heralds  of  salvation  to  their  fatherland. 


[The  following  Paper  has  been  forwarded  from  Cantoo.     Though  noil 
in  our  programme  we  give  each  portions  of  it  as  deal  with  pointa  not  taken 
up  by  others. — Ed.] 

3.  By  IBS  R£ V.  R.  H .  Gbaves,  M.  D.  (American  Southern  Baptist  Mission,  Canton). 

Training  Converts. 

After  havinff  tKown  *Ae  importmice  of  training  conterU,  from  their  grtai 
need  of  ti,  attd  from  the  commands  of  CTirwt,  ajui  tJie  exampU  of  the  ApostUs,  ' 
dcah  with  the  ouedimi  how  this  is  to  he  done. 

Sow  u  tfiis  to  be  dmw  f    Of  course  no  Missionary  entirely  neglects  th» 

training  of  the  converts.     Attendance  at  public  worship  every  Lord  s  day,  at 

attendance  at  the  Lord's  Supper  every  two  or  three  ujonths,  is  expected  of  att 

who  join  tlie  Church.    But,  in  heathen  lands,  even  these  ordinary  ' 

^"wdSni."    «PPi>rtunitiea  of   obtaining  Christian   instruction   are  not  alwayl ' 

enjoyed.    Converts  come  from  villages  here  and  there,  miles  awa*" 

ffom  any  place  of  public  worahip ;  it  is  oft§ft  very  dMBcult  for  women  tq  jif " 
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church  ftt.  all,  and,  to  add  to  the  difficulty,  they  are  generally  unable  to  read  a:ul 
thua  to  obtain  any  Chriatian  inBtmction far  themselves  tliruugh  booka.  The  week ly 
Sabbath  instruction  and  training  in  Divine  truth  Li  all  that  many  conrerU 
receive.  It  ia  the  Divine  plan  for  the  training  of  Chriatiana  ;  and  rauat,  there- 
fore, alwaya  hold  the  drst  place  in  any  attempt  towards  Christian  culture.  Week- 
night  Bible  classea  are  generally  out  of  the  question  for  the  bulk  of  the  raembor- 
ship,  and  an  imposaibility  for  the  females.  Even  when  our  membera  do  attend 
regularly  on  Sunday,  the  time  apent  in  worship  ia  occupied  by  prayer  and  praise, 
as  well  aa  by  the  aenuon ;  and  the  Hermon  is  often  hortatory  and  consolatory, 
rather  than  didactic.  So,  even  with  regard  to  those  mcrabers  who  regularly 
«ittend  our  Sabbath  aervicea,  the  question  occurs :  How  can  we  best  carry  out  our 
eommiasion,  and  teach  our  converta  ? 

(1)  The  plan  I  have  been  accustomed  to  follow,  and  that  I  would  suggest  to 
ithers,  LB  this;  Firsts  have  before  or  after  the  ordinary  Sabbath  service  a  Bible 

class  or  a  Sunday  school,  in  which  tl»e  Scriptures  may  be  studied  in 
the  vernacular.  Let  pains  be  taken  to  get  all  the  members^  old  and  *  «"*■■•■• 
young,  male  and  female^  to  attend  thia  Bible  school.  Secondliff  expound  the 
Scriptures  in  order,  aa  an  essential  part  of  the  Sunday  service.  This  may  be 
done,  either  by  reading  adcciion$  aa  the  lessons  for  the  day,  according  to  the 
Episcopal  Prayer  Book  or  the  International  Sunday  School  plan  ;  or  by  reading 
the  Bible  narrative  just  as  it  is,  which  is  what  I  prefer.  What  we  want  is  to  give  our 
Christians  a  conntcUd  idea  of  the  Gospel  history  and  the  historical  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  some  knowledge  of  the  PsalhiB  and  other  devotional 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  expounding  the  Old  Testament  I  have  found 
an  opportunity  of  teaching  many  practiced  truths  needed  for  the  evory-d  ^y 
Christian  life.  Andrew  Fuller'a  lectures  on  Genesis  seem  to  me  an  excellent 
model  for  such  expository  talks.  My  experience  is  that  the  mere  reading 
the  Bible  without  any  comment,  or  drawing  practical  lessons,  is  not  so 
efficient. 

(2)  But  all  Missionaries  who  feel  the  importance  of  training  their  converts 
desire  to  give  more  time  to  this  teaching  than  the  hour  or  ao  we  have  thc^ni 
under  our  instruction  on  Sunday.  All  realise,  too,  how  important  it  is  to  have 
at  least  tome  of  the  converta  well  taught  in  Bible  truth.  How  is  this  instruction 
best  accomplished  f  The  usual  plan  has  been  to  estjiblish  schools  where  boys 
are  taught  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  in  connection  with  some  branches  of 
secular  learning.  It  ta  freely  admitted  that  some  good  preachers  and  useful 
intelligent  Church  membera  have  been  rfiisod  up  in  this  way;  but  it  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  candidly  acknowledged  that  as  a  moans  of  securing 

an  adequate  supply  of  earnest,  useful  ministers  and  active  Church  ^^J,^ttBB  ^ 
membership  this  plan  is  a  failure.     It  always  will  be  so,  for  it  does 
not  proceed  on  Scriptural  lines.    To  train  unconverted  heathen  boys^  hoping 
that  they  will  be  converted  while  at  school,  is  not  the  Divine  plan  for  Becuring  a 
Cbriatian  ministry  or  a  well- trained  Churck 

My  plan  has  been  to  give  the  converta  some  systematic  teaching,  and  in  tliis 
I  have  beon  seconded  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Mission.     We  spend  a  month  in 
each  (luarter  in  studying  the  Bible.   Instruction  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
Scripture,  geography,  homiletics,  and  Church  history  is  given  in 
connection  with  this,  but  exegesis  is  the  great  thing.    Our  asaistaiats   ^'•■'^m*'^ 
and  colporteurs,  and  as  naauy  Church  members  as  can  come,  aro     ^nvHtiT 
urged  to  atUmd.     Especially  do  we  try  to  get  every  new  convert  m 
the  country  Churches  to  attend  this  class  in  Cautem  for  at  least  one  month.     It 
introduces  them  to  the  brethren  of  the  City  Church,  it  gives  thorn  an  insight  iiilo 
the  practical  working  of  Christianity,  it  eneuurages  theui  by  tho  sight  of  tho 
large  body  of    fellow-believers,  and  promotes  a  feeling  of  unity  among  our 
ChurcheH.     But  the  main  object  is,  to  teach  them  how  to  study  and  how  to 
Understand  the  Bible.     The  course  extends  over  three  years,  that  is  twelve 
months  uf  study,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  two  sessions  spent  in  a  theologic-d 
eeminary  at  home.    The  assistants  are  expected  to  take  the  full  course.    During 
this  time,  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Teatameat  are  gone  orer,  in  the  focax 
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of  lecturea,  and  queBtlons  are  pat  both  oral  and  in  writing  ;  the  New  Testament 
is  read  in  class,  Terse  by  verae^  and  expounded  in  detail  ;  and  the  Psalms, 
Proverbs^  Job,  or  some  of  the  prophetical  writings  are  explained.  All  who 
attend  are  required  to  memorise  an  analj-sia  of  the  book  we  are  to  take  up  for 
the  quarter,  and  all  who  can  are  expected  to  write  a  sermon  or  an  essay  on  a 
text  or  a  subject  previonaly  assigned. 

In  order  to  accommodate  those  in  the  country,  M'ho  cannot  attend  thii 
elaaa,  the  Missionary  in  charge  of  a  station  is  accustomed  to  hold  a  Bible  chui 
at  the  station  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  when  some  book  of  the  New  Testament 
is  studied-  Wo  have  not  yet  applied  this  systom,  except  in  a  limited  degree,  to 
the  women  ;  but  my  opinion  is  that  the  lady  Misaionaries  should  have  similAf 
classes,  visiting  the  country  churches  for  this  purpose,  for  it  is  difficult  for  the 
women  to  come  to  the  city. 

The  cacpwwe* ^of -this  mode  of  instruction  are  much  less  than  those  of  schools. 
The  travelling  expenses  are  paid,  and  $  1 .00  is  allowed  for  food.  Those  who  are  able 
are  expected  to  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  paid  aaaiatants  have  only  their 
travelling  expenses  paid.     All  who  can  are  expected  to  spend  part  of  the  day  i 
preachuig  at  the  chapels,  or  in  selling  tnicta  in  the  streets.     The  amount  of  aii 
given  might,  of  course,  vary  in  different  Missions,  but  the  principle  is  not  t 
offer  any  pecuniary  inducement  to  a  man  to  leave  his  labour,  and  spend  his  time 
in  study,  but  merely  to  help  to  defray  any  extra  expense  which  ke  may  hare. 
By  having  these  men  under  our  training  we  ought  to  get  to  know  them — thejy 
^^^         mental  capacities,  their  spiritual  attainments,  tlieir  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
^^ft  their  ability  to  express  themselves.     If  any  of  them  feel  called 

^H  o  °iy7tem.     °^  ^?  'levote  themselves  to  Christian  work  we  know  what  advice 

P  '     to  give  thctii,  and  what  department  of  the  work  to  put  them  in* 

■  We  look  to  these  men  for  our  supply  of  colporteurs  and  native  helpers. 

I  There  ia  a  pressing  demand  for  labourers  to  take  t!ie  places  of  those,  who,  having 

I  "  served  their  generation,  by  the  '^•111  of  God,  have  fallen  asleep."     May  God* 

K  give  us  wisdom  to  leave  behind  ua  a  native  Church,  *' mighty  in  the  Scriptures.'* 

B  Then  we  may  lay  down  our  burdens  in  peace,   and  commit  our  flocks  in 

^^^^^oonfidence  to  "God,  and  the  Word  of  His  grace,  which  is  able  to  build  them 
^^^H^frp,  and  to  give  them  an  inheritance  among  all  them  that  are  sanctified.'* 


[This  abort  Paper  waa  prepared  by  the  -writer  at  the  request  of  hk 
brother  Mjisionaries.— Eb>] 

4.  By  TBS  Bet.  P.  A.  Ekbai^  (Southern  Baptist  Convention  of  U.S. A.  MLuion, 
Yoruba  Oountty,  Africa). 

Tha  Character  of  NaUvt  Qmvertt,  , 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  and  important  question  that  faces  the  Missionaty  in! 

the  Toniba  country,  and  calls  for  his  solution,  is  the  character  of  those  who 

profess  conversion  to  Christianity.    On  this  depends  the  value  of  his  work.     If 

the  profession  is  a  mere  empty  one,  leaving  the  individual  still  a  heathen,  but 

wearing  the  name  of  Jesus,  his  time  is  worse  than  wasted.     If,  on 

^™"  ^^JJJ*^*"' the  contrary,  those  who  profcsu  faith  prove  faithful  ;  if  they  ahow 

eoflditiim.     ^^  Chriatian  graces  and  develop  strong  Christian  character,  then 

he  is  abundantly  repaid,  though  the  numbers  be  few.     With  wlmt 

interest  then  does  the  Missionary  watch  the  growth  of  character  in  his  converts  ? 

Why  it  ia  thus,  and  what  is  the  remedy  for  the  tendency  to  a  low  standard 
of  profession  and  practice  in  native  converts  are  questions  hard  to  answer. 
Doubtless  tlieir  previous  training  and  present  surroundings  are  to  be  credited 
with  this  state  of  things  in  a  great  measure.  The  babe,  the  child,  the  youth, 
the  man  have  been  made  so  familiar  with  sin  in  all  its  phases  that  it  has  never 
been  to  them  the  "  monster  of  so  frightful  mien."  Deeds  that  would  cause  us  to 
shudder  and  turn  awa^  in  abhorrence  make  no  impression  on  the  native  because 
of  theic  v»ry  familiaz-ity  with  them.     Can  the  new  convert  from  heathenism  be 
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expected  to  pass  at  a  bound  to  a  clear  discrimination  between  good  and  evil, 
between  holiness  and  sin  ? 

The  native  Christian  has  not  the  help  of  public  opinion,  that  strong  incentive 
to  right  action  and  restraint  from  wrong  in  Christian  lands.    The  only  public 
sentiment  here  is  that  formed  and  controlled  by  the  heathen.    Here  "  Vox 
popnli  "  is  "  Vox  Diaboli."    It  is  hard  for  the  incUvidual  to  rise  far 
above  the  public  mind.    And  let  us  remember  the  growth  of  public      ap*i2r*" 
sentiment  in  Christian  countries ;  for  instance,  in  regard  to  religious 
toleration  within  the  last  three  centuries. 

Such  reflections  palliate  the  evil  we  are  considering,  though  they  do  not 
excuse  it 

We  torn  to  an  equally  important  question,  and  one  not  ^et  aniwered  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Missionary,  How  can  the  evil  be  remedied  ?  I  can  but 
briefly  mention  some  things  that  will  help  toward  this  end. 

We  must  begin  with  the  beginning.    Preach  against  sin  to  the  heathen. 
Expound  the    Bible  teaching  concerning  sin  and  God's  abomination  of  it. 
Show   the  sinner  as  deserving  death  and  hell.     Try  to  ensure  «^^,^  ^ 
true  conviction  and  repentance  in  the  professing  convert.   Every      thtwfl." 
IMissionary   is    impressed  with  the   absence   of   deep    penitence 
in  inquirers.  \ 

Let  every  native  convert,  if  possible,  learn  to  read  the  Bible  in  his  own 
language,  that  he  may  get  the  direct  influence  of  its  teachings  on  his  life. 

The  Missionary  must  be  a  living  example  of  the  truth  he  preaches,  mingling 
freely  with  the  people,  that  he  may  have  the  greatest  influence  _    .         , 
over  them,  and  may  •impress  on  them  his  own  godly  life.  aniwnaw. 

Give  instruction  publicly  and  privately,    **  Une  upon  line." 
Create  a  distinctive  ChriiUan  public  opinion. 

Following  these  lines  with  persistent  fervent  prayer  to  the  Giver  of  all  good, 
tre  may  hope  for  improvement  in  time  to  come.  But  let  na  "  leani  to  labour 
audio  wait." 
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(a)  The  support  of  native  workers.  How  far  sliould  this  be  tindertAken  bj 
til©  Migsionary  Societies  T  Other  means  of  support— by  personal  labour,  or  ly 
ibo  alma  of  the  people^  or  by  the  native  Chnrcheo. 

(6)  Industrial  self-supporting  Missions. 

(ejf  How  far  shall  Church  architecture  and  other  non-esBentiflls  be 
to  the  native  atylea  and  tastes  of  the  country  1 

{d)  The  importance  of  projecting  Missions  and  MiBsionary  expenditure! 
upon  such  a  scale,  that  the  native  Churches  may  at  the  earliest  possible  day  b« 
able  to  reach  entire  self-su]>port. 

{Friday  afternoon^  June  15iA,  in  the  Annexe,} 

Eev.  F.  E,  Wigram  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  D.  Boardman,  D.D.  (CS.A-). 

£eT.  Canon  Hoare  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman  :  My  Christian  friends, ^-The  subject  for  diBCTiesion  this 
frfteinoon  is  one  of  very  great  importance  indeed     I  think  that  it  brings 
very  prominently  before  us  the  very  golemn  reapoo^ibility  which  rests  upon 
the  promoterg  of  Misgionary  work  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the 
Dative  Christian  communities  that  may  be  raided  up  through  the  agency 
s*«ooifci'    ^^  *^^   foreigner,  may  become   really  independent  and  really 
uiDdirmeui  indigenous.     First  of  all  we  have  to  support  native  'workers. 
ChuiflJ*.      How  far  should  this  be  uudertaken  by  Misi-ionary  Societies? 
X  suppose  we  should  all  Hgiee  at  once,  us  little  as  post-ible.     Bui  yet  ^9 
should  find  it  impraclicable  to  abstain  all<igeth<^r.     To  a  very  larf»e  extent  it 
becomea  neressHiy  iti  the  initial  atHge  of  tlic  Mihsion  lo  do  s;>tiietiiing  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  native  workers,  or  elee  to  do  without  the  valuublo, 
or  rather  invaluiible  hi^lp  of  the  native  workers ;  for  ihtre  may  be  indivi- 

*  This  chapter  is  put  in  smaller  tjpe  like  the  hu>t,  and  for  tbc  some  ieafionB.-^Sn, 
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do&ls  brought  oat  who  may  be  duly  qualified  to  be  evangelists  to  tboir 
coimtrjmen  before  there  is  a  body  of  Cbrktiaos  in  the  coantry  Buthciently 
Lomeroos  and  eafiiciently  wealthy  to  eapport  these  workers.  There  are 
other  meaDB  of  support — by  pergonal  labour,  or  by  the  alms  of  the  people^ 
or  by  native  Churcbeef.  I  will  not  dwell  upon  these,  becaaso  we  ahall  hear 
a  good  deal  aboat  them  presently  from  the  readers  of  the  Papers. 

Then  we  come  to  industrial  self-supporting  Missions.     I  should  like  to 
6ay  that  one  gentleman  very  high  in  office  in  India,  pressed  this  subject 
upon  me  mo&t  earnestly,  and  spoke  with  great  thankfuLaegs  of  TwtimonT to 
the  Industrial  Mi^^siona  that  were  being  organised  by  Missions     induatriAi 
in  the  country.     I  believe  that  as  far  ae  our  own  experience     *i"i<»"« 
has  gone  we  have  not  had  very  much  to  encourage  us  with  respect  to  the 
industrial  self-supporting  Mission^!.     But  the  idea  of  this  gentlemaOp  who 
from  his  position  ought  to  have  known,  was  this, — ^that  if  instead  of  giving 
the  secular  educaliou  which  the  Government  are  prepared  to  find  for  tha 
growing  youth  of  India,  and  which  the  MissLonary  agencies  avail  themselves 
of  as  a  grand  evangelistic  agency,  we  were  to  open  industrial  schools  and 
get  oat  first-rate  mechanics  frooi  England  to  teacb,  then  we  should  be  doing 
an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country,  and  we  ebonld  be  securing  what 
we  want,  namely,  access  to  numbers  of  young  people  whom  we  might  so 
influence. 

Then  I  do  feel  very  tenderly  with  regard  to  the  next  pomt,  How  far  shall 
Church  nrthitHctare  and  other  rion-easttiitiab  be  adapted  to  the  native  styles  and 
tastes  of  the  country  ?     I  muat  confess  that  aa  I  wandered  about 
in  the  different  Mi ssion- fields  that  I  passed  through,  my  heart  did  „^^^^p^ 
yearn  to  ice  aometlung  which  luoked  aa  if  it  reaUy  did  belong  to 
the  native  pe"ple  in  the  way  of  a  church,  not  Gothio  structures  auch  aa  would 
commend  tlietoselvea  to  any  of  our  own  people  in  England,  hut  ni>t  adapted,  aa 
I  thought,  to  tlie  ideaa  of  the  people.     It  a[>i)«ared  to  ine  that  it  waa  juat  putting 
into  exhibition  a  moat  false  idea  of  Clu-iatiiuiity  aa  the  religion  of  the  foreigner. 
We  want  to  see  something  tliat  really  comoa  from  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
will  ruDTeaent  their  ideas  of  what  the  House  of  God  should  be.     One  day  on  the 
hills  ot  Saiitlialia,  amungd^t  the  Paharis,  I  did  at  last  come  across  a  place  of 
worship  which  evidently  had  not  been  touched  in  any  way  by  a       ... 
European,  and  I  felt  I  could  tliank  God  for  it.     I  am  not  going  to  aA^^^tturoh. 
describe  it  to  you.     It  was  aa  unlike  a  place  of  worship  auch  as  we 
■hull Id  think  of,  as  could  puaaibly  be,  and  yet  the  whole  of  it  was  so  neat,  so 
carefully  reserved  :  a  httle  trellis  of  bamboo  enclosed  the  raised  platform  within 
its  open  space,  and  eveiything  was  so  clean  and  nice,  that  it  wiu  evident  they 
had  given  it  their  best  trtforts ;  and  when  from  it  I  went  into  the  hut  which  was 
the  house  of  the  head  mun  of  the  village  I  realised  the  c^jntraat,  and  I  reaUsed 
that  they  had  been  taught  that  their  place  of  worsliip  sliould  he  very  much  better 
than  anything  they  were  accnstomed  to  in  their  owu  way  of  living. 

Then  we  have  to  consider  the  unporitmceof  projecting  Missions  and  IVItBaionary 
expenditures  upon  such  a  scale  that  the  native  Churches  may  at  the  earliest 
possible  day  be  able  to  reach  entire  self -support.  This  is  one  of  the  moat  ditticult 
probleina  putwihie.  We  must  not  starve  our  Missions,  and  yet  we  must  keep  thia 
great  ohject  in  view.  And  then,  Hgain,  we  foreigners  are  at  a  great 
disaitvanta^'e  from  our  inability  U>  accojtuuodate  ourselves  to  di,^^^£^,J| 
the  climatic  difBculties  of  many  of  these  places,  where  we  are 
obliged  to  aholter  ourselves  tn  a  way  that  is  not  at  all  neocaai^ry  to  the  natives 
of  the  country.  And  we  havo  to  build  larger  houses  and  lead  a  different  mode 
of  life  in  many  respecta.  Wo  know  that  there  is  a  noble  effort  being  made  not 
to  dissociate  the  Missionary  from  the  people  more  than  can  be  helped,  but  I  am 
afmd  we  shall  always  tiud  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  foreigner  in  a 
b'opical  climate  to  protect  himself  in  a  way  that  the  native  need  not  do  if  he  ii 
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to  keep  himBelf— as  he  b  bound  to  keep  himself — in  vigorous  physical  and  l 

healthj  that  he  may  do  hia  work  powerfully.    I  would  joat  end  with  what  1 1 

by  naymgf  that  I  do  look  upon  the  question  as  one  of  very  serious  momeot  indeed 

Are  we  going  to  bo  uaed  of  God  to  raise  up  native  Christian  commiinitie*,  that 

shall  be  really  TigoroUA,  manly,  and  independent,  bfllonging  to  the  country,  i&d 

able  to  reach  the  people  of  the  country  as  from  within  and  not  from  without  I 

or  are  we  going  to  keep  the  communitiea  that  Grod  permitB  us  to  gather  together 

in  tutelage,  in  awaddhug  clothes,  not  allowing  them  to  develop  and  mature  ud 

be  independent  1    I  think  that  a  great  many  people  who  talk  aboui 

Ihuifwof     Missionary  work,  and  who  love  to  give  a  few  shillings  or  a  few 

*&^^Aa^.   pounds  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  object,  or  for  the  support  of  this 

or  that  native  Christian  community,  little  realise  the  gravity  of  the 

question  or  the  mischief  that  they  may  be  doing  by  encouraging  that  dependeuoe 

upon  the  foreigner  which  we  desire  to  check.     We  want  the  natives  as  sooo  u 

possible  to  supply  their  own  workers  and  support  them,  in  order  that  they  tuj 

be  really  going  forward  aa  the  Lord's  workmen  to  the  groat  work  of  evangeliiing 

thoir  countrymen.     I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  the  Rev.  Profeaor 

Lindsay,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee,  to  re^d 

Dr.  Stewart's  Paper. 

Eev.  Professor  LindBay,  D.D.:  The  Paper  I  have  in  my  hand  is  by  Dr. 

Stewart,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  large  educational  institution  at  Lovedii]«. 
He  hajB  recently  published  a  record  in  black  and  white  of  the  results  obtained  at 
that  inatitution.  Tlie  numberB  of  men  sent  out  must  be  reckoned  by  the 
thousand,  and  the  failureB  and  those  who  have  gone  back  by  something  Hks 
I  per  cent 

PAPER 

1.  By  the  Eev.  James  Stewart,  M.D.  (Free  OiDrch  of  Scotland 
MisBion,  Lovedale,  South  Africa).  Read  by  the  Rev.  Pbofessor 
Ldtosay,  D.D.,  of  Glasgow. 

Jnd/iLstrial  Educatitm ;  Its  Place  in  Missionary  Work^ 

La  the  Paper  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  thia  Conference,  I  do  not  pro- 
fess to  do  more  than  etate  some  points  in  connection  with  the  gobject  of 
iudnstrial  cdiicationf  as  an  agent  of  Missionary  operations.  The  limitB  of 
tho  Paper  preclude  anything  farther.  But  this  may  serve  to  introdnee  tbd 
discassion,  should  there  he  representatives  in  the  Conference  from  Uumo 
regions  where  snch  operations  are  carried  on. 

The  subject  is  not  one  which  will  probably  occupy  the  Conference  long,— 

amongst  the  many  more  important  matters  which  will  claim  attention.  Li  esse 

of  mieapprehcnsion  it  may  bo  as  well  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  this  Paper  is 

apologetic  and  explanatory — though  why  it  should  be  necessary 

spirit  of  the     ^q  apologiso  for  BO  useful  a  kind  of  work  as  the  teaching  oif 

permpo  honest  industry,  is  not  very  clear,  even  to  the  mind  of  the 

writer  himself.     Most  Missionaries  who  have  had  to  do  with  this  form  or 

adjunct  of  Missionary  work  have  hevn  obliged  to  adopt  this  attitude.     Th« 

reasons  for  this  will  appear  immedinteiy.  H 

I  propose  in  this  Paper  to  briefly  touch  the  two  following  points  : —        ^ 

L  The  extent  of  this  agency  in  Missionary  Work,  and  the  means  by 
which  it  is  carried  on. 

II.  The  necessity  for  such  training  and  its  moral  value  as  a  Missionary 
means. 

I.  The  extent  to  whie^  iudnBtrial  training  is  carried  on,  as  a  portion  < 
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fhe'gTMteet  fiM  most  important  work  whicb  occupies  the  world  to-day,  is 
not  after  all,  very  great.  The  reaROQs  for  this  are  easily  founJ.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  introdace  the  arts  of  civilised  life  among  a  people  who  are 
already  civilised.  In  India  and  China  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  it  is  in 
Africa.  And  even  in  South  Africa,  there  are  only  a  few  centros  ceatwiof 
of  soch  operations.  Two  of  the  oldest  are,  Lovedalo  in  con-  indiutxiu 
nection  with  the  Mission  of  the  Free  Charch  of  Scotland ;  and  ^^^io"**- 
St.  Matthew's  in  connection  with  tho  Church  of  England.  At  the  former 
of  these  places  the  work  has  been  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
and  is  more  varied  than  at  any  other  similar  place  in  South  Africa.  It  com- 
prises printing,  hookbioding,  carpentering,  waggon  work  and  blacksmilhtug. 
Telegraphy  is  also  taaght  to  a  few ;  and  for  fidl  there  is  some  practical  in- 
straction  in  field  or  farm  work.  The  number  in  tho  trades  department  varies 
from  thirty  to  lifty  males,  and  in  the  girls'  school  from  twenty  to  thirty  j  in 
all  about  seventy-five.  At  a  few  other  places,  as  the  Freoch  Mi-ssion  in 
BasntoIauJ,  Blythswood  in  the  Traaslid,  tho  Kaffir  lujjtitution  in  Grahama- 
towD,  there  are  one  or  two  trades  taught  at  each.  Bat  the  oxtent  of  their 
operations  is  as  yet  not  great. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  after  all,  the  real  cause  of  the  limitation  of  this 
mode  of  work.     It  is  this.     There  is  a  doubt  in  tho  mindn  of  many  of  the 
constitnonts  of  Missions  at  home,  whether  this  is  a  legitimate 
expenditure  of  Missionary  time  and  energy.     And  this  doubt      ^S^jf 
hardens  into  very  practical  shape  in  the  minds  of  Home  Com-  ""^ 

mittees  whicba  dminister  the  fundi,  and  appears  in  this  form  generally — 
that  these  Committees  undertake  no  financial  responsibility  in  connection 
with  soch  industrial  work.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  rule,  whatever  exceptions 
there  may  be.  This  is  not  statod  in  the  way  of  complaint.  Probably  all 
Committees  feel  painfully,  and  chronically  enough,  that  the  fnnds  at  their 
disposal  annually  are  all  urgently  needed  for  more  direct  forms  of  Evangelintic 
educational  work;  and  until  this  special  kind  of  training  is  moro  fully 
recognised,  and  authorised  on  the  part  of  the  diferent  Churchos  or  the  con- 
Btitnents  of  Missions,  Foreign  Mission  Committees  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
act  on  their  present  rule. 

The  next  question  to  be  answered  is,  How  are  snch  industrial  agencies 
called  into  existence  and  maintained  ?     Generally  at  first  by  the  generous 
aid  of  individual  Christian  men,  for  buildingB  or  material ;  by        ^^^ 
aid  in  the  shape  of  grants  from  the  Education  Department  of  the  orifinuea  %ai 
Qovemment,  if  a  Government  exists  in  the  conn  try ,  or  if  such    •"Ppo'^*^' 
grants  are  available  ;  and  by  the  proceeds  of  the  industry  itself. 

For  this  form  of  work  then  the  individual  Missionary,  or  body  of  !Mtg- 
eionariefi  oa  the  spot,  must  make  themselves  financially  responsible.  All  this 
points  to  limitation.  Industrial  enterprises  also,  on  a  large  scale,  involve 
both  the  possession  and  expendituro  of  capital.  But  Missionaries  are  not 
men  possessed  of  capital,  hence  also  a  Umitation  on  another  side.  There  is 
a  farther  conclusion.  The  Itttle  that  has  been  already  accomplished  does 
not  owe  its  origin  to  large  expenditure,  either  in  the  way  of  commencement 
or  maintenance^  but  to  rigid  economy,  and  to  persevering  work.  Where  tho 
work  does  not  contribute  largely  to  its  own  self-support,  it  soon  dies  out. 

The  fear,  then,  if  it  exists,  that  any  large  portion  of  Missionary  fiinda  is 
devoted  to  this  kind  of  work,  is  without  foundation.  Missionary  Oom- 
mittees,  so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes,  are  disposed  to  act  generously, 
that  IB  as  far  as  their  roJes  allow.    In  year*  yfhsm  \kQ  ^^^\\  Xsa^a.-^^'^kSA 
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not  Tery  heavy,  they  may  give  occaGional  aid  in  ench  ways  u  paying  tbA 
paBsagea  of  trade  teachers,  or  in  other  forms. 

This  fear  may  he  further  shown  to  be  groandlesa,  by  the  fact  Ibit 

nowhere — in  Africa,  at  least — bo  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  goes,  sre 

Eubordui»te  to  ^^^^  industrial  operatioDB  carried  on  otherwise  than  alongiide, 

«Tuic«ii«u«    and  Habordinate  to,  other  more  important  work, — the  evaogeliitM 

'^wk*  and  Btriotly  educational.  In  thia  way,  it  is  a  useful  addition  to 
those  higher  forma  of  work,  besides  affording  a  wholesome  variety ;  for 
human  nature  is  a  varied  thiug  in  individual  tastes,  capacities,  and  indizuh 
tions.     Tibere  are  other  uses  which  will  he  referred  to  further  on. 

IL  The  neceeBity  for  such  training  and  its  moral  value. 

Though  I  have  not  visited  India,  I  beheve  that  even  there  industrial  wod 
IB  carried  on  in  coutiection  with  soma  Missions,  There  were,  and  probably 
there  are  Btill,  Buch  inetitutiona  in  Maugalore  in  connection  with  the  Basle  or 
German  MisBiou,  as  well  as  elsewhere.  The  Americaus  also  have  in  sevenl 
of  their  MisBions  not  neglected  this  form  of  work. 

The  object  in  India  is  to  aid  the  native  convert  in  secnriDg  a  livelihood, 

and  to  afford  him  assistance  and  protection  if  needed.     In  Africa  we  have 

to  go  further  back.     It  is  the  moral  training  of  the  individual  man  primarily ; 

the  aiding  him  to  a  better  livelihood  than  that  of  a  day  labourer 

fTiS't«ijSif.  ^®   Becondary,    and   yet  iuBeparable.     Industrial   training  to  i> 

people  in  the  condition  of  native  Africans  may  be   a  seeolar 

means,  but  the  object  aimed  at  is  not  secular  but  moral     This  ought  to  alter 

the  whole  aspect  of  the  queation  in  the  eyes  of  the  home  Mibsiouary  poblic, 

and  ought  to  be  weighed  hy  those  who  maintoia  that  Missionaries  have 

nothing  to  do  with  affairs  so  secular  as  teaching  of  handicrafts.     It  if  Tery 

difficult  to  say  where,  in  the  complex  Hfe  of  man  in  this  world,  the  distinetrai 

between  purely  secular  and  sacred  is  really  to  be  drawn.     The  spirit  and  the 

aim  of  the  worker  alone  gives  the  work  its  character,  and  converts  even 

secular  work  into  a  service  of  the  Church,  or  it  may  be  a  religious  service  into 

a  secular  work. 

There  are  very  few  Missionaries,  I  mean  ordained  Missionaries,  who  have 

to  do  with  in du atrial  work  who  would  not  very  gladly  be  free  from  its  care, 

TtrwTfiMM  worry,   and  responsibility.     It  may  be  asked  then  why  they 

fw their  trouble  tbemBclves  with  it,  and  lade  themselves  with  the  thick 
exisunca.  ^j^^y  ^f  svtch  occopations  and  distracting  res ponsibili ties  ?  The 
answer  is  threefold.  They  have  done  so,  from  a  contemplation  first,  of  the 
life  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour,  if  they  are  a  barbarous  or 
uncivilised  people.  Second,  they  see  that  the  tide  of  advancing  civilisation 
is  rolling  so  rapidly  over  certain  portions  of  the  globe,  that  barbarous  peoples 
must  accommodate  themselves  in  some  meat^ure  to  its  conditions  and  reqnire- 
ments,  or  be  swept  away.  Third,  among  barbarous  peoples  one  of  the  most 
formidable  barriers  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Gospel  is  the  indolence,  or  ia 
plainer  words  tho  abBoluto  laziness,  which  marks  the  social  and  individual 
life  of  such  peoples.  This  indolence  is  the  result  of  generations  of  hereditarf 
influence,  of  social  habits  and  customs,  and  is  also  partly  due  to  the  in- 
iiueuces  of  climate.  These  are  formidable  powers  to  be  vanquished  by  the 
Missionary's  Sunday  sermone — if  he  contents  himself  in  such  circumstances 
with  preaching  only.  Preaching  is  the  main  power  no  doubt,  but  individutl 
human  wills  aie  moved  by  many  powers,  seldom  by  a  single  influence  only. 
Moat  MisfiionarieB  also  find  that  it  ia  very  ineffective  teaching  which  \s 
jjtnited  to  precept  only  j  that  it  is  litUaus^  ^«.^va^v  Do  this ;  be  induslrio 
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ftnd  cleanly;  adorn  the  Gospel  by  your  life— when  each  and  all  of  theso> 
both  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishment  and  the  thing  its^jlf,  are  anknotva 
and  unintelligible.  Example,  and  showing  the  way  how,  is  the  most  effec- 
tive method.  Admonitions  and  recommendations  are  powerless  in  com- 
parison. But  it  is  impossible  to  teach  everything  useful.  And  some 
handicrafts,  saitable  to  the  conntry^  and  to  the  capacities  and  necessities  of 
the  people,  are  selected  and  commenced  aa  systematic  training  in  one  par- 
tioolar  branch  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Thus  the  industrial 
school,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  varied  work  of  a  Missionary  ^^^^jfjj^ 
Institution^  emerges.  And  for  a  time,  amidBt  many  difficulties,  it 
is  maintained ;  and  later  on,  its  results  begin  to  tell  in  the  improved  eon- 
dition  of  the  native  workman,  in  his  higher  wages  and  increased  intelHgence. 
He  is  thna  rendered  a  more  useful  member  of  the  community  ;  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  a  British  Colony,  if  he  is  a  steady  and  attentive  workman,  ho  is 
always  sure  of  employment,  and  much  higher  remuneration  than  if  bo  had 
remained  untaught.  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  Church,  his  better 
social  position  enables  him  to  contribute  more  easily  and  largely  to  its  funils, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  consummation  so  devoutly  wished  for,  and  so  dear  to 
finance  committees  of  the  Home  Societies — the  self-supporting  condition  of 
native  congregations. 

The  process  involved  in  this  method,  as  one  amongst  many  others,  may 
be  slow  and  not  according  to  our  views  of  wbat  Missionary  work  is  and 
Bhonld  be  as  its  ideal  form;  bat  the  results  as  obtained  at  Lovedale,  and 
elsewhere,  are  such  as  show  the  practical  soundness  and  beneGcial  etTects  of 
the  method. 

It  is  true  that  some  still  say  snch  work  ia  not  according  to  Apostolic  forma 
and  example.    Ttiia  is  true.     It  ia  aiso  true  that  the  world  is  a  very  different 
woiM  to-day  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ;  and  there  are  many 
additional   methoda   of   work   aubaidiary    but    important    now  in        . 
operation.     None  of  them  will  supersede  auccesafully  the  one  great     ^JXvoi^ 
method   that    haa   lasted    from    Apostolic   days ;   nor,   taken    all 
together,  can  they  equal  it  in  effect  and  power.    And  we  may  assure  all  our 
friends  that  we  try  to 

**  Raise  men's  bodies  still  by  raising  souls, 
AaGoddidfirat." 

The  objection^  however,  ia  difficult  to  overcome.    It  really  reBolvoa  itsi^ 
into  this,  whether  Misaionariea  should  concern  themaelves  with  the  temporal  or 
secular  affairs  of  the  people  among  whom  they  labour.    The  warning,  "  No  man 
that  warreth  entangleth  himself  with  the  affairs  of  this  life,"  has  aurely  more 
reference   to   entanglement  for  one'a  own  personal   benefit,  than  _.    ,.   , 
bearing  burdens  to  assist  and  instruct  the  ignorant.     To  meet  this     ^-^^^ 
objection,  which  ia  the  only  one  with  any  force,  there  are  threo 
■ources  from  which   we  may  gather  infornmtiou   and  guidance.     These    are 
the   example    of   Christ  ;    the  method  of  the   Apostles  ;    and  the   modes  of 
working  of  the  Christian  Church  to-day.     We  have  also  to  remember  that  wo 
have  to  deal  witli  men  who  have  bodies  aa  well  as  souls  ;  and  tliat  the  needs  of 
the  body  if  very  clamant  will  extinguish  all  anxiety  about  higher  needs. 

If  we  were  to  comit  the  miracles  uf  Christ,  and  see  how  many  were  directed 
to  relieving  the  wants  of  the  bndy^  we  should  tind  that  in  His  mode  of  working 
there  was  no  forgetfulnesa  of  the  fact  that  men  have  both  aoula  and  bodies  to  be 
cared  for  ;  and  in  what  we  have  recorded  uf  His  doings  there  ia  none  of  that 
excliisiveness  which  would  hmit  His  work,  then  or  now,  aololy  and  only  to 
spiiituEd  forma. 

The  Apostles  again,  if  their  doings  are  carefully  studied,  aeem  not  to  have 
been  above  interesting  tliemselves  in  the  bodily  welfare  of  all  with  whom  thej 
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came  into  contact, ^bufc  always  with  one  object,  to  commend,  and  prad^mflj 
exhibit  the  true  nature  of  the  Goapel  of  Jeeus  ChriBt,  oa  something  fitted  to 
man's  earthly  condition  now,  as  it  is  also  to  his  apiritual  state  hereafter. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of    the   aoTindneBa    of    indostriil 
operations,  as  an  auxiliai7  Miaaionary  agency,  among  uncivilised  peoples  si 
least,  is  to  be  found  in  the  varied  forms  of  practical  benevolence  adopted  by  tJie 
Chiiatian  Church   of  to-day  in  most  civilised  countries.     Proof  of  this  ij  iX 
.  the  doors  of  tho  Missionary  Conference.    Let  it  be  supposed  for 

Mte/oa'fcthoaiB.*  moment  that  all  those  multitudinous  forms  of  Chrittiui 
activity  which  are  to  be  found  at  work,  even  within  the  City  oi 
London  itself,  were  to  be  suddenly  compelled  to  assume  onl}'  one  form, — namely, 
that  of  preaching, — what  would  then  become  of  the  sick,  the  hungry,  the 
helpless  of  aU  surts  and  conditions,  who  are  now  being  assisted  by  the  tery 
variety  of  work,  which  Christian  experience  assumes,  in  addition  to  that  ipeciil 
form  which  stimulates  and  perfects  them  all  1  There  is  a  stupor  of  nataj 
among  the  helpless  and  despairing  at  home, — among  those  who  have 
aunk  beneath  a  certain  level, — which  prevents  the  message  of  the  Ooepd 
reaching  the  heart  at  first,  by  direct  moral  or  spiritual  address.  There  is  iboi 
stupor,  though  of  a  different  kind,  among  the  heathen,  which  has  to  be  gnwiuilly 
dissipated  by  indirect  means,  and  to  this  class  of  methods  belong  all  fomu  of 
industrial  training  among  barbarous  peoples.  It  is  purely  a  suppleroentsiy 
agency,  and  in  no  way  takes  the  place  of  the  higher  methods. 

It  is  the  combination  that  benefits  for  both  worlds  at  once.  And  tlu 
Missionary  plea  for  industrial  training  for  moral  ends  is  nothing  else.  It  nwy 
be  asked  whereto  all  this  tends,  as  to  the  meaning  and  intention.  Simply 
to  this,  that  the  recognition  of  a  variety  of  method  in  Afissionary  work  abroad ai 
well  AS  in  ChristisLn  work  at  home,  is  probably  both  wise  and  necessary. 

There  is  one  part  of  the  Apostohc  method  that  every  true  l^fiasionaty  keepi 

well  before  him.     It  is  this.    The  preaching  of  these  truths. — the  forgiveae* 

of  sin,  the  love  of  God,  the  death  of  His  Son  as  tho  Substitute  for  men,— 

briefly  summed  up  in  the  words,  "God  so  loved  the  world  that  He 

ET*flB«li»tio   Q^jj(.  jjjg  gQjj^  f^^i  whosoever  believetli  in  Him  might  not  jinenali 

3^t„!nt     but  have  everlasting  life.''     With  this  in  its  due  and  prominent 

place  there  is  no  fear  of  industrial  work  in  Missionary  optjrati' 

doing  any  harm,  but  rather  good  ;  and   if  this  be  so,  it  ia  worthy  of 

recognition  of  tho  Home  Church  on  a  more  extended  scale. 


< 


PAPEK. 

2,  By  tsb  Rbt.  Jobeph  C.  Hoase  (O.M.S,^  Ningpo,  China).    Head  by  thftj 
Rev.  J.  GuKNEY  HoABE  of  Cantcrbtiry. 

Ths  Training  of  Native  Candidates  for  the  Ministry ,  and  of  othsr  Nativt 

Workers. 

That  trainingiB  neceseary  few  indeed  will  dispute;  difTerences  of  opinion  i 
the  sabject  arise  rather  vi?ith  reference  to  tho  nature  and  method  of  Ir  "  ' 
teq^uired,  than  with  reference  to  the  necessity  of  it,  I  assume,  therefore,  i 
the  invitation  which  I  have  received  from  your  Committee  to  write  on 
topic,  means  that  I  am  to  endeavour  to  put  before  you  the  result  of 
experience  in  this  special  work,  as  regards  methoda.  This  I  will  attempt  to 
do,  premising  only  two  points ; — ^first,  that  I  write  only  as  a  learner, 
thankful  indeed  for  epiritua]  blessing  vouchHafed  to  students  during  the  past 
twelve  years,  but  verj^  conscious  of  the  utter  weakness  of  the  human  side 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done ;  secondly,  that  what  I  write  has  reference 
only  to  1117  experience  in  China,,  and  that  1  do  &oi  pretend  to  any  know* 
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ge  or  opinion  aa  to  the  nature  and  mettiods  of  troioing  best  Buited  for 
Datives  in  other  lands. 

(I       In  dealing  with  tliia  question  It  seems  important  at  the  ontset  to  lay 
4own  one  general  principle,  viz, :  that  the  means  should  be  adapted  to  the  end. 
!Tbia  prinoiplG  seems  so  flimpie  and  obvious  as  to  render  it  unnecessary  to 
f mention  it.     But  efieciive  work  is  usiially  carried  oat  on  simple 
.principles,  and  the  neglect  of  such  principles  usually  leads  to    i5^(,*5J^ 
ilailare.    I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  much 
^Talaable  time  has  been  wasted,  much  labour  mis-spent  in  the  training  of 
I  native  agents,  either  from  a  misconception  of  the  object  to  be  attained,  or  a 
I  misoalculatton  of  the  means  required  to  cflfect  that  object.     That  this  should 
^be  the  case  is  not  surprising.     A  young  man  fresh  from  the  university  is 
^Aui  set  down  in  the  midst  of  new  Burroondings,  and  informed  that  be  is  to 
^Hprtake  the  training  of  native  agents.     He  does  not  know,  be  cannot 
IBSotv'  (I  speak  from  personal  experience  here),  the  mental   and  spiritual 
I  Attitude  of  either  the  native  Christiana  or  the  heathen. 

I        Now  we  Bball  all  agree  that  the  end  of  all  traintTtff  shoidd  be  to  send  forth 
\men  who  will  work  for  the  gloiy  of  Ood  in  the  conversion  of  individual  souls, 
and  thi  huildintf  Up  of  the  Church  of  Christ.     To  effect  this  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  masses,  amongst  whom  the  work  ^f^'J,^^, 
J  of  native  agents  will  for  the  most  part  lie^  are — whether  they  be 
( Christian  or  heathen — very  ignorant,  unversed  in  philosophy^  unskilled  in 
science.     To  do  the  work  of  an  evangelist  or  a  pastor  amongst  such  people^ 
I  a  man  does  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Western  arts  and  sciences,  but  a 
t  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  a  personal  experience  of  its  saving 
power  in  his  own  soul.     This,  I  believe^  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  vast 
'majority  of  Christian  workers  in  European  countries;   much  more   is  it 
I  ihe  case  in  the  East,  or  at  any  rate  in  China.     We  want,  in  short,  not 
;£aropeacised,  hut  Christianised  native  workers. 

What  then  is  the  method  of  training  best  calculated,  with  God's  blessing, 
to  Mfect  this  end?  1  shall  first  speak  of  the  course  of  ttudt^,  next  of  the 
trainin/j  for  active  work.  With  rogEurd  then  to  the  course  of  study,  I  enume- 
rate, in  what  appears  to  me  to  be  tho  order  of  importance,  the  subjects 
•which  should  bo  taught. 

(1)  Saturate  the  students  with  Scripture.  The  expression  is,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Venn's,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  me  by  the  late  hououred  Bishop 
Bussell.  For  our  own  spiritual  life,  for  work  amongst  others,  it  is  of  the 
chiefest  importance  that  we  should  all  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Scripture. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  first  dnty  in  training  our  native  brethren,  that  we  should 
lead  them  to  study  it  with  care,  to  commit  to  memory,  to  keep  it  in  their 
hearts,  to  have  it  always  on  their  tongues.  Without  it  their  own  souls  must 
starve,  their  work  must  be  powerless. 

(2)  Tfiroloffy  should  be  systematically  taught.  It  is  by  *•  sound 
doctrine"  that  the  faith  of  believers  must  be  built  up,  and  the  gaintaaycrs 
convinced.  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  depreciate  dogmatic 
teaching;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  imposaible  to  over-estimate  its  importance. 
Often  have  I  detected  in  my  students  the  germs  of  heresies 

which  have  grievously  troubled  the  Church  in  times  gone  by.     2«^^? 
ti  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  battle  of  the  creeds  fought 
over  again  in  every  newly-founded  Churchy  we  must  hand  down  "all  the 
connsel  of  Grod  "  as  we  have  received  it  from  our  fathers,  not  indeed  with 
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the  undue  asaumption  of  anthontj;  bat  belping  our  stadents  to  prove  all 
thingH,  ftnd  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. 

(3)  Native  phiimophy,  religion,  Ukraturty  and  history  should  be  carefully 
atudiod.  This  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  an  agent  rightly  lo 
gauge  the  mental  attitude  of  even  the  illiterate.   Persoually,!  am  strongly  opposed 

to  the  method  of  endeavouring  to  attract  the  mind  of  the  faeaiha 

The  »»«nti  uid  by  showing  them  that  their  own  religion  and  philo8oj>hy  apfrroii- 

wlTsfoM.     ^^^^  ^^  Christianity.     I   believe   with  Sir  Monier  Williams  thil 

between  the  best  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  and  our  Half 
Bible  there  is  **  a  veritable  gtilf  which  cannot  bo  bridged  over  by  any  mmoos 
of  religious  thought/'  and  I  heliuve  that  we  should  endeavour  to  win  th« 
heathen,  not  by  showing  any  fancied  similarity  btstween  the  two,  but  ratha 
by  pointing  out  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  Word  of  God  over  the 
doctrines  of  men.  But,  at  tJie  same  time,  it  is  essential  that  ajireacher  shoold 
know  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  a  qnotatioo 
or  illustration  from  native  sources  may  often  help  to  clench  an  argumefnt, 
provided  that  it  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  with  whici 
we  must  tight  is  t-e  Word  of  God. 

(4)  Knowledge  of  Watcrii  science,  etc.,  should  be  imparted  so  far  aa  time  loid 
opportunity  allow.  Not  that  a  kntiwledge  of  Western  science  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  a  preacher  in  working  amongst  the  masses  of  hi*  fellow-countrymen; 
indeed  it  may  often  be  a  hindrance,  through  their  making  statements  inoonh 
prehensible  or  incredible  by  their  hearers.  But  scientific  training  has  its  useaa 
an  instrument  of  education,  and  may  be  well  introduced  for  this  purprise.    At 

the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  Scriptwrw  itself,  if  one 
g^^PzjL*"    may  with  reverence  say  so,  is  aa  Hue  an  in.strument  of  education 

aa  the  world  posfieasea.  History,  poetry,  philosophy,  religion,  hin 
all  treated  of  in  the  Word  of  God  as  no  mere  man  has  ever  written  of  them. 
The  Missionary,  thereforej  who  finds  that  he  has  no  time  to  lecture  on  science, 
etc.,  may  well  content  himself  with  imparting  such  knowledge  of  these  matters 
OS  his  students  will  not  fail  to  draw  from  him  in  constant  daily  intercouiae. 

(6)  The  question  remains,  as  to  whether  EjigMt  or  any  other  laufjiiagt,  such  si 
6re<ek,  Latin,  or  Hebrew,  should  be  taught  ;  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  make 

English  a  veliicle  of  education.     To  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
^^j^         my  own  answer  is  a  direct  negative.     Native  agents  have  to  work 

amongst  natives  ;  they  must  teach  them  from  the  native  translatiott 
of  the  Bible  J  they  must  present  the  truth  to  them  in  a  native  dress  ;  they  ougiit, 
therefore,  to  study  and  habituate  their  minds  to  think  of  these  subjects  intheif 
own  language.     If   it  be  difficult  to  express  religious  ideas   accurately  in  the 
native  language,  this  is  only  an  additional  roaaon  for  carrying  on  &1I  teaching  in 
that  language  ;  for  it  is  of  no  use  to  till  a  preacher  with  ideas  which  he  cannot 
convey  to  his  hearers  in  an  intelligible  form.     It  should  be  the  object  of  the 
Missionary  to  enable  his  students  to  expound  the  native  Bible  ;  and,  if  necessary,  _ 
to  develop  a  native  Christian  phraseology  and  literature,  which  shall  be  clear  j 
and  intelligible  to  their  fellow-countrymen.     To  effect  this,  the  teaching  musiV 
be  carried  on  in  their  own  language. 

As  regards  the  teaching  of  English  or  of  any  other  language,  as  a  subject, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  may  be  much  beneJited  by  it.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  in  time  and  labour  is  very  great  ;  and 
ualeas  the  course  of  study  be  made  to  extend  over  many  years,  the  time  and 
labour  may  bo  spent  with  but  very  scanty  results.  I  have,  therefore,  advisedly 
placed  this  last  on  my  list  of  subjects  ;  for,  having  tried  the  experiment  of] 
teaching  Greek,  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusioaj 
that,  ou  the  principle  of  adapting  means  to  the  end,  the  four  classes  of  subje 
mentioned  above  claim  priority  and  require  all  the  time  that  my  students  < 
give. 

To  pass  on  now  to  the  training  for  active  uwAv    A  Mission  agent  must  be  sn 
active  worker ;  his  training  therefore  should  be  carried  on,  not  only  in  the  lecture-j 
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room,  bnt  aUo  in  the  open  air.     It  ahniiM  be  a  aUindiug;  principle  in  every 
tr&itung  class,  tlrat  active  work  ia  as  necoasary  a  part  of  training  as  atttdy.     At 
Bpecial  times,  therefore,  the  Missionary  Blioutd,  if  possible,  lead  hia  students 
out  into  unevarigelised  districts,  to  trniri  them  in  the  wftrfare  of 
evAngelistic  work,  to  teach  them  to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  Mitti^wj^. 
of  Jesns  Christ.     Such  a«tive  work  may  hinder  study,  but  it  deepens 
the  spiritual  life,  and  familiarises  the  nimds  of  the  students  nrith  tlie  diihoulties 
to  be  encountered,  whilst  thure  is  yet  time  to  obtain  counsel  and  guidance,  or 
even,  if  it  seems  best,  to  withdraw  from  &  work  for  which  a  man  may  lack  qualifi- 
cAtions.     Two  mouths  of  such  work  have  in  my  own  experience  proved  more 
beneficial  to  several  of  my  students  than  two  years  of  steady  collegiate  training. 
It  would  be  most  undesirable  to  let  active  work  take  the  place  of  study,  but  it  is 
essential  for  the  thorough  preparation  of  an  elticient  native  agent. 

Above  all,  the  students  should  be  trained  both  by  precept  and  example,_  to  be 
mrfi  of  prayer.  They  should  be  constantly  reminded  that  all  o«r  duuigs  without 
G«xi  are  nothing  worth.  In  the  chapel,  in  the  lecture  room,  before  preaching, 
whilst  proiichin^,  after  preaching,  at  all  times,  in  all  places,  all  things  should  be 
begun,  continued,  and  ended  in  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

From  wjiat  has  been  written  already  it  is  ubvious  that  in  my  opinion  framing 
mxut  be  carrieJ  on  in  central  iiutitutwM^  and  not  by  individual  Missionaries. 
Good  teaching  rei^nires  time,  study,  and  practice  ;  but  it  does  not  require  much 
more  time  to  teach  a  dozun  men  than  to  teach  three.  If  each  Missionary 
attempts  to  train  his  own  imtive  agents  the  inevitable  result  will  be  that  in  many 
cases  the  training  will  be  very  biully  done,  and  in  most  cases  the  MLasionaries 
will  be  much  hindered  from  the  performance  of  their  other  duties. 

Thuru  are  two  questions  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  training  of  «gent«,  which  ought  to  be  at  least  nientiiinwd  in  a  Pajier  on  the 
subject.  The  firat  rugarda  tin:  imnre  whiiue  i/i*  stwhnts  should  ite  drawn,  the 
second  refers  to  the  7mmnn-  o/employunnt  of  the  men  when  trained.  I  propose, 
thtrefore,  briefly  to  discuss  these  points. 

With  refor«nce  to  iJi^  nunrce  from,  lohich  siudents  ahnuld  be  drami^  ray  own 
experience  leads  me  to  insist  strongly  on  tJie  advantage  of,  if  possible,  taking  men 
who  have  had  a  Christian  education  m  theiry  outh.    Recent  converts  from  heathen- 
ism are  not  like  well-t'ducattd  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  A[toBtle8, 
"mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  familiiiriau  them  f^*^^^""^ 
with  the  Scriptures  in  thy  same  way  as  thnae  who  have  in  their  youth   "youth* 
been  carefully  taught.     Ko  doubt  many  will  oljject  that  si  boy  trained 
in  a  Misjiion  school  is  hke  a  hothouse  plant,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  his 
knowing  t!ie  letter,  but  not  the  powi^r  of  the  Gospel.     No  doubt  there  is  sumo 
truth  in  this  ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  true  that  God  has  promised  His  blessing  on 
early  tjaining,  and  that  He  gives  the  blessing  which  He  has  promised.    My  own 
experience  leads  me  strongly  to  advocate  the  training  of  agents  from  their  youtli 
up.     It  has,  however,  been  found  to  be  a  great  advantage  in  our  Mid-China 
Mission,  to  interpose  a  period  of  probation  in  some  subordinate  position,  between 
the  time  of  a  youth's  leaving  school,  and  Ida  acceptance  as  a  theological  student, 
and  a  candidate  for  definite  spiritual  work. 

The  other  question  relating  to  the  emphyment  of  men  when  trained,  a-nd  tha 
linircen  from  vhic!^  tkfy  should  be  supported  ia  a  dilhcult  and  complicated  one; 
and  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  touch  on  it,  if  it  had  not  been  dednitely  put 
before  me  by  your  Committee.     As  regards  employment,  indeed  there  is  no 
lack  of  that  ;  the  native  Christians  require  pastors  and  teachers,  the 
heathen  require  evangeliata.     But  how  are  these  pastors,  teachers,  aabrtart^ 
and  evangelists  to  bo  supported  I    Can  they  support  themselves  / 
Is  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so  ?     If  not,  is  it  a  right  and  aound  prin- 
ciple that  they  should  be  supported  by  Missionary  Societies,  or  should  nono 
be  euqduyed  unless  they  are  siqipurtod  by  native  contributions  7     In  the  conllict 
of  human  opinions  on  the  subject,  it  is  well  to  turn  to  the  Word  of  God  and  aee 
what  principles  we  can  gather  from  that. 

(1)  In  tlie  hrst  place  then^  '  *  the  Lord  Mimself  hath  ordained  i;hat  tfiey  which 
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preadi  the  Ooapel  i^tould  Ike  of  the  Ch^d.'*  Tlus  mspixed  Btatement  pcti  H 
beyond  all  queation,  not  only  that  pastors  and  preachers  may  be  supported,  bat 
also  that  it  is  best  that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  contribution  of  othen. 
Independent  unpaid  workers  should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  extent ;  bat 
the  Divine  ordinance  should  never  be  ignored  ;  and  those  who  are  specially  set 
apart  to  preach  the  Goapel  should  be  fr^  Irom  the  anxieties  and  temptations  of 
business  carried  on  for  their  own  support. 

(2)  Scripture  clearly  teaches  us  that  pastors  i^uld  be  paid  by  their  jfodb. 
"  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  Word  communicate  unto  him  that  teacheth  in  aQ 
Rood  things."  '*  Whu  feedeth  a  fiock  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  t" 
The  duty  of  supporting  their  own  pastors  should  therefore  be  impressed  upcm 
native  Christians  from  the  outset.     But  with  regard  to  this  principle,  we  meet 

with  a  difficulty.     Whilst  the  foundations  of  a  Church  are  being 
to^eir  wk«tom"  ^^^^>  when  Christians  are  few  in  number  and  poor  in  this  world's 

goods,  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  support  the  pastor  or 
pastors  required  for  their  spiritual  necessities.     They  may  he  willing  and  able  to 
conthbute  a  portion  of  the  sum  required  for  his  sustenance  but  cannot  pay  the 
whole.     In  such  a  case  what  should  bo  done  t    Some  Missionaries  have  solved 
the  problem  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  deferring  the  appointment  or  ordinationj 
of  any  pastoral  agent,  until  the  native  Christians  are  able  entirely  to  Ruppwtl 
him  without  help  from  foreign  funds.    But  in  so  doijig  they  seem  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  BO  Jong  as  they  continue  to  act  as  pastors  themselves,  as  in  tliis  caaa  I 
they  must  do  if  the  native  Christians  are  to  have  either  teaching  or  sacramunts,  I 
they  practically  teach  these  Christiana  that  they  may  look  to  the  Foreign  Society  j 
to  supply  them  with  pastors,  and  that  too  at  a  far  greater  cost  than  wou!d  be 
the  case  if  help  was  given  towards  the  support  of  a  native  pastor.     At  the  same  j 
time  the  Misaionaries  theraseh'es  are  much  hindered  from  doing  their  proper 
work  as  evangelists  to  the  heathen. 

(3)  It  seems  clear  from  Scripture  that  it  is  right  ihat  evari^dhts  should  be  «fp-l 
jjorted  by  con  tribittiims  from  foreign  funds.     St.  Paul  when  in  Thessalonica  **  oua»  j 

and  again "  received  help  from  Philippi.  When  in  Corinth  bel 
^'•^J^jJ*  "  robbed  other  Churches,  taking  wages  of  them."  St.  John  writeM 
toSinftodi.  °^  those  who  **  for  the  Name's  sake  went  forth,  taking  nothing  oil 

the  GentQea."  And  to  descend  from  Scripture  to  the  que«tioi|.l 
of  expediency  it  seems  obvious  that  if  it  he  the  object  of  Missionary  Societies  tol 
send  forth  men  to  preach  the  Qospel,  it  is  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to  exten4l 
the  native  agency.  Our  European  Missionary  requires  an  outlay  equal  to  thai| 
required  for  some  twenty  natives,  whilst  one  native  who  is  filled  with  the  Spin'"^ 
of  God,  may  often  be  able  to  do  more  effective  work  than  several  Europeans. 

I  have  written  at  length — too  groat  length,  I  fear — about  methods  and 
plans.  I  know  that  \vhat  I  have  written  will  not  commend  itself  to  ihi 
judgment  of  some  of  my  Miflsionary  brethren  ;  for  opinions  differ,  as,  indeed 
it  is  well  thfit  thoy  should  difier.  We  ought  indeed  all  to  consider  humbly,] 
carefully  ftod  prayerfully,  what  are  the  best  metbodB,  and  how  we  can  bos 
work  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  Master  ;  and  deeply  thankful  shall  I  fa 
if  what  I  have  written  may  in  any  way  conduce  to  that  end,  even  if  it  od 
bo  by  drawing  out  superior  arguments  against  the  plans  which  I  have  sug 
gepted.  But  I  write  in  the  full  conviction  that  our  human  plans  are  but 
slight  importance.  One  man  works  in  one  way,  another  in  another  wayj 
and  God  blesBcs  both  to  the  salvation  of  souls.  We  have  this  treasure 
earthen  vessels,  and  the  ezcellenc;  of  ike  power  in  not  of  ob,  nor  of  oof^ 
plans,  but  of  God. 
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3.  By  Hebb  G.  pPiEtBKRER  (Basle  Missionary  Society), 

Industrial  Training, 

HaviDg  been  called  npon  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Conference  to  prepare  a  Paper  on  Industrial  Education,  I  intend  to 
describe  in  a  few  wordsj — 

1st.  The  way  ;  how  the  Basle  Mission  came  to  take  np  the  task 
of  Industrial  establish  me  nta. 

2Dd.  The  manner ;  how  these  establishments  are  foonded  and 
carried  on,  and 

3rd,  The  reatdts  of  the  same. 

l_We  omit  a  skoH  introductory  sketch  of  the  Mission  he^tin  in 
the  year  1833,  and  give  J  ally  the  practical  part  of  the  Paper. — Ed.] 

Within  the  apace  of  ten  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Mission,  they  had  a  small  congregation  at  Mangalore,  aad  a  number 
of  boys  had  been  collected  in  a  boarding  school,  and  placed  Manpdor* 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Missionaries,  who  MiMioa. 
took  a  deep  interest  in  the  bodily  and  spiritual  welfare  of  those 
entrnsfced  to  their  care.  The  number  of  Missionaries  had  also  been 
considerably  aiigmf^utedy  and  as  early  as  1842,  the  reports  sent  home 
to  the  Committee  had  to  state  this  fact :  "  That  the  real  sorrows  did 
only  commence  with  the  baptism  of  the  converts,  becanse  whole 
families  had  to  be  looked  after,  and  because  body  and  soal  had  to  be 
cared  for."  The  brethren  began  to  think  of  plantations,  colonies, 
and  other  agricultural  umlertakiugs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  converts. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Missionaries  in  charge  of  the  boarding 
school  requested  the  Home  Committee  to  send  out  some  traly 
converted  artisans  in  order  to  teach  the  young  Hindu  o,i_io^,j|. 
Christians  how  to  earn  their  own  bread.  Two  years  later  ZDdu«trui 
we  hear  again  of  consultations  concerning  the  purchase  of  *"**^'^*^™'*' 
land,  as  it  had  become  evident  that  the  Mission  was  in  duty  bound 
to  assist  the  converts  in  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  obliged  to  go  about  idle  or  living  by  alms.  Meanwhile 
the  Missionaries  endeavoured  to  get  the  boys  instructed  in  iisefal 
trades ;  and  in  the  year  1846  it  was  reported  that  sis  boys  of  the 
boarding  school  were  apprentices, — that  two  were  going  to  become 
bookbinders,  two  weavers,  and  two  locksmiths.  By  this  time  the 
Home  Committee  resolved  to  take  op  the  question,  but  on  a  closer 
inspection,  so  many  details  presented  themselves  for  consideration, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  special  Sub-committee  for  this 
purpose ;  a  number  of  suitable  gentlemen  were  selected,  and  thns 
our 

Industrial  Commiuion 
was  eBtablished,  which  thenceforth  dixeoted  th^  ladbutdal  V;t^s^^\x  ^  ^^ 
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At  first  DO  decisive  steps  were  taken,  and  it  was  rather  a  series  of 
experimcDtg,  wbicli  had  to  be  gone  through,  before  a  certain 
stflibilifcy  was  acquired  ;  as  above  mentioned,  some  boye  were 
*'  apprenticed    with   native   tradeepeople ;  Bome    were    sent   to 
Bombay;  others  to  military  stationa  (viz.,  to  Bellary  and  Canoanore),  in 
order  to  learn  Home  trade  ;  tbns  bookbindiog,  tanning,  Bhoemaking,  weaving,  J 
tailoring,  baking,  and  bo  on  were  learnt  by  them  with  more  or  less  sooeenJ 
but  not  Bufficiently  well  to  be  of  any  use      Therefore,  two  artisans  were  i 
out  from  Europe,  a  locksmith,  and  a  clockmaker.     They  at  once  openell 
their  workshops  and  took  in  a  onmber  of  boys  for  instruction ;  hot  bctk] 
experiments,  though  made  in  good   earnest,  had  not  the  desired   Bncceshl 
Next  a  weaver  wns  enlisted,  and  sent  out  to  Mnngalore  ;  here  he  found  somtLl 
Christion  weavers  at  work,  and  by  leaning  upon  what  he  found  at  hand,  byf 
improving  the  original  looms  and  iQiplements,  and  by  graduaUy  bringing  a|fr  J 
men  and  materials  to  a  more  Eurapean  staodard,  a  firm  footing  was  firili 
established  in  the  trade  of  weaving :  a  good  deal  of  this  success  was  owing 
to  the  fact,  tbat  amongst  his  workmen  he  had  a  number  of  converts,  who] 
had  been  weavers  by  trade  before,  and  that  he  had  not  to  deal  with  mersj 
apprentices  only. 

Whereas  these  trials  were  made  in  behalf  of  the  newty-converted 
iians  and  of  the  boys  growing  up  in  the  orphanages,  two  litbograpfaio  pr 
were  procured,  to  aawst  the  Missiooaries  in  their  task  of  publishing 
And  portions  of  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages. 

In  the  years  1650-51  the  then  Inspector,  Rev.  Mr,  JoBcnhana,  paid  a  visit  to] 
our  Indian  Mist^ion ;  he  took  great  paius  in  ascertaining  the  wants  of  tb«| 
Migsion  in  all  its  bearings,  and  returned  with  the  conviction,  that  in  oar  pari] 
of  India  Industrial  training  of  the  young  congregations  was  part  of 
Missionary  work,  which  should  not  be  neglected,  though  of  course  it  wi 
only  a  smalil  part  of  the  whole,  that  is  of  the  task  of  establishing  the  Lord'i 
kingdom  also  in  India, 

On  his  return  to  Europe  the  Industrial  Commission  was  reorganised,  a1 
distinguished  InduBtrial  of  the  town  was  abked  to  step  in,  and  this  friend  I 
ladutMii  ^^^^  became  the  leading  member.  In  a  circular  of  the  Istj 
Commiuion  February,  1854,  he  laid  down  the  principles  of  the  Commission*! 
Korfuiud.  jjg  follows: — *' The  object  of  the  Industrial  Commission  is  ft] 
twofold  one;  Jirst,  to  lessen,  and  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the  social] 
difiiculties  which  the  institntion  of  the  caste  in  India  opposes  to  the  Mission 
in  their  endeavours  to  establibh  new  congregations.  Our  second,  aim  ha 
more  of  a  lasting  character.  The  former  is  merely  intended  to  be  a  suppor 
to  the  Mission  ;  the  second  may  perhaps  be  called  a  Mission  itself,  a  Missiol 
not  by  preaching,  nor  by  direct  promulgation  of  the  Gospel,  but  if  possible  byj 
the  power  of  example,  by  Christianity  in  its  practical  everyday  life,  a  Missiosl 
by  the  mtroduction  of  Cbristian  diligence,  of  Christian  honesty  and  respecfc-1 
ability^  a  Miseion  by  shoeing  conspicuously  as  far  as  possible,  that  godlines 
is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise  not  only  for  the  life  to  come,  ba 
also  for  that  which  now  is. 

This  was  our  new  starting  point.      The  shops  of  the  locksmith  and 

watchmaker  were  closed^  and  more  attention  waH  paid  to  the  weaving.    Nei 

funds  were  raised  iudepeudt^nt  of  the  Mission,  and  the  wholi 

toduiS     ^^^^  ^'*s  placed  on  a  certain  mercantile  basis ;  for  meantime"^ 

the  Mission  had  also  expanded.     Stations  bad  been  founded  in 

Mtdt^&r  And  tJie  Deccan,  and  lihd  l^Ldu&tc'val  Cfi'aimi&i\Q^'«^T^^^  Vi  ^Ive  » 
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f  belping  band  wbenevfir  it  was  required.  In  Malabar  the  BUmitiaii  was  similar 
'  to  that  in  Canara  ;  the  converts  were  there  in  need  of  sapport,  and  woavini? 
on  European  haodloome  was  commenced  in  CaanaDore,  Tellicht'rry,  and 
Cahcut.  At  thia  latter  port,  which  has  a  well  enpplied  timber  market,  a 
carpenter  workshop  was  set  up,  which  tanied  out  furniture  and  articles 
required  for  building  operations. 

In  the  Deccan,  however,  things  were  different.  The  weaving  trade  in 
native  fashion  was  there  at  home  long  ago»  and  amonget  the  converts  there 
were  some  who  had  been  minufaeturers  before.  Bat  as  soon  as  they  became 
Chrietians  they  found  their  credit  gone,  and  they  were  on  tbe  verge  of  rain, 
becftuee  also  their  customers  kept  aloof.  Some  friendja  at  Bombay  and  tbe 
Industrial  Commission  stepped  in,  supplied  them  with  twist  and  with  silk, 
and  the  result  was,  that  they  could  go  on  though  under  altered  conditions. 
So  the  diflicalties  were  soon  overcome  ;  moreover,  oar  Maogalore  superin- 
iendent  paid  them  a  visit  and  remained  several  months  with  them,  introducing 
improvements,  by  which  they  were  considerably  benefited. 

About  twenty  years  ago  tile  making  was  taken  ap ;  the  heavy  rains  of 
tbe  monsoon  on  tbe  western  coast  of  India  are  very  trying  to  the  roofs.   The 
native  style  of  thatching  is  not  suited  to  larger  buildings,  and 
the  native  tiles  are  so  bad,  that  most  of  the  tiled  roofs  are   ^J^^'^J^?^ 
constantly   leaking.     A   better   kind    of  roofing   material   was 
therefore  an  urgent  necessity.     Clay  is  plentiful  along  the  coast  and  of  an 
excellent  quality,  so  the  thought  of  making  a  better  roofing  material  waa 
quite  natural.      One  of  the    lay  brethren,  when  at  home  on  furlough  oa 
account  of  failing  health,  acquired  the  art  of  tile  making,  and  commenced 
operations   on   his   return   to  India  in   1865.     There  were  at  tirst   many 
dilBculties,  but  by  his  painstaking  perseverance,  and  by  tbe  help  of  the  Lord, 
they  were  overcome,  and  we  soon  were  enablod  to  manufacture  really  good 
grooved  tiles,  which  are  now  extensively  used  in  tbe  whole  of  Soathem  India 
as  well  as  on  the  west  coast,  from  Kurracbee  and  Bambay  iu  the  north, 
down  to  Ceylon  in  the  south;  for  they  are  the  very  thing  for  covering  iit 
houses,  and  factories,  and  magazines,  and  completely  meet  tbe  requirement^^ 
of  the  land  and  its  climate ;  but  these  tiling  establlBhments,  in  quite  a  special 
way,  meet  also  the  wants  of  the  Mission,  because  they  can  give 
work  to  a  great  number  of  men,  women,  and  boys,  without  any   tJ*JfjJi!JJ 
previous  training;  every  inquirer  and  new  comer  who  asks  for 
work  can  be  employed  there^  and  is  thus  at  once  brought  nnder  Christianising 
infliuence,  every  day's  work  being  commenced  by  the  reading  of  the  Word 
of  God  and  by  prayer. 

As  machinery  had  to  be  ased  in  these  establishments,  especially  when 
it  WM  found  necessary  to  employ  steam  power,  another  industrial  branch 
had  to  be  added,  viz,,  a  mechanical  establiBhment,  which  has 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  good  working  order  and  repair,  and  j^^^^J^t 
which  made  itself  useful  in  many  ways  to  Government  and  to 
the  general  public ;  because  in  due  time  it  even  succeeded  in  constructing 
and  setting  np  iron  bridgest  besides  doing  all  sorts  of  job  work,  for  which 
there  is  a  considerable  demand. 

Now  all  these  undertakings  require  a  certain  organisation  ;  the  establish* 
ments,  multiplied  and  enlarged  as  they  now  are,  require  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  had  to  be  placed  under  proper  directions  from  home.  The 
Industrial  branch  of  the  Mission  was  therefore  amalgamated  with  the 
Mercantile  hr&nch,  which  had  already  an  olfltvce  oi  \\.%  ci^u  ^V  ^^'SkNa^  vsA  1 
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it  if  firom  thence  that  now  the  finaneiftl,  teehnical,  and  praeticftl  wants  of 
all  ihe  Indastrial  Mission  esiablishments  are  attended  to.  The  funds,  as 
mentioned  above,  are  quite  Reparate  from  those  of  the  Mission,  having  been 
raised  by  a  Joint  Stock  Company.  The  shareholders,  however,  get  only 
5  per  cent,  interest  on  their  invested  capital,  whereas  the  remaining  sorpios 
is  yearly  handed  over  to  the  Mission  as  a  free  contribntion  towards  its 
expenses.  The  chief  thing,  however,  in  the  task  is  to  have  the  right  man 
at  the  right  place  ;  the  superintendents  of  the  establishments  have  to  be 
real  Missionaries  in  every  respect,  and,  besides,  they  have  to  know  their 
respective  trades,  technically  and  practically  as  well,  that  thoy  are  able  to 
stand  their  gronnd  and  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  are  sore  to  arise  in  a 
country  where  they  have  no  assistance  from  auxiliury  cstabUsb- 
SSjSjwd°nt  loents,  as  is  the  case  in  the  industrial  centres  of  Europe.  The 
weaver,  for  instance,  has  to  be  not  only  a  thoroughbred  weaver, 
but  be  has  to  be  at  home  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  in  the  art  of  preparing,  or  at 
least  of  repairing  his  implements,  and  so  on.  Such  brethren,  therefore,  as 
are  willing  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  Mission  by  their  own  handicraft,  are 
generally  first  sent  to  training  institutions  at  home,  to  go  through  a  foil 
course,  before  they  can  be  placed  at  the  head  of  an  establishment ;  and  when 
once  there  we  find  that  they  cannot  thoroughly  fulfill  their  calling  unless 
they  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Missionaries.  Our 
committee  therefore  considers  the  lay  brethren,  though  not  in  holy  orders, 
as  full  MissionarieSj  who  have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties  as  their 
ordained  colleagues,  each,  of  course,  in  their  sphere  of  labour.  They  are 
fall  members  of  the  Presbyteries  and  of  the  Station  Conferences,  when  they 
have  once  attained  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  vernacular,  and  in  matters 
of  government  and  Church  diacipline  their  intimate  knowlege  of  the  bodily 
and  spiritual  condition  of  those  employed  nnder  them  is  found  to  bd  of  iho 
utmost  importance. 

Another  part  of  the   organisation  is  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
connect   the    industrial    establishments    intimately   with    our   Mercantile 
CoD<]uD(»d«n  branches,  so  that  the  accounts  are  kept  in  proper  order,  and 
ineT«uitii«    that  the  whole  management  is  carried  on  on  sound  mercantile 
prindpiM.    principles.     This   is    most   necessary  for  the   success    of  the 
whole,  as  well  as  tor  the  interest  of  the  workmen  themselves  ;  an  establish- 
ment that  is  not  self-eapportij^g  in  the  long  run  shonld  not  be  kept  up, 
because  it  has  a  demoralising  influence^  inasmuch  as  it  affords  temptatioo 
to  neglect  commercial  reckoning. 

When  our  Mission  entered  upon  industrial  undertakings  it  was  not 
intended  to  fonnd  large  establishments,  but  rather  to  teach  the  Christlam 
different  handicrafts,  which  they  might  carry  on  as  a  kind  of  house  ind  ^ 
We  succeeded  in  inducing  several  weavers  to  do  so,  but  not  to  that  e: 
as  had  been  desired.  We  were  gradually  convinced  that  we  had  to  reckon 
with  facts,  and  that,  as  in  other  countries  so  in  India,  the  days  of  the  small 
tradesmen  were  numbered.  The  single  individual  cannot  go  ahead  against 
the  general  competition,  and  it  was  only  the  system  of  improved  machinery 
and  combined  labour  by  which  success  could  be  attained.  Notwithstanding 
this  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  desirability  of  introducing  houBe  industry 
wherever  possible,  and  we  are  ready  to  make  another  trial  as  soon  as  we 
SCO  our  way  in  doing  so. 

Wo  conclude  by  stating : — 

IJj,tf  about  the  tenth  part  o(  ttie  HB-lwe  men^jexft  ol  wa^aftJkMiwya^jw. 
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g&tions  find  work  and  «Aim  their  livelihood  in  these  Mibbioq  Induslrial 
establiflhments. 

That  mach  care  and  work  for  the  oatward  concerne  of  the  converts  is 
thereby  taken  ofiT  the  hactda  of  the  ordained  Missionaries. 

That  the  Mission  staff  is  considerably  increased  without  adding  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Mission. 

That  many  of  the  young  men  and  boys  are  trained  up  under  a  oaxeM 
supervision. 

That  people  not  accuBtoraed  to  work  ai"e  traioed  to  indnstrioua  habits* 

That  bquirers  can  easily  bo  tested  as  to  their  motives. 

That  the  congregations  are  kept  together,  and  the  CbristiaDS  to  a  large 
extent  are  kept  from  being  dispersed  and  roaming  through  the  country  and 
through  the  world. 

That  ChristianH  without  means  of  subsistence  find  a  livelihood. 

That  many  of  these  workmen  who  entered  absolutely  poor  and  penniless 
now  possess  small  houses  and  gardens  of  their  own,  in  which  a  decent 
family  leads  a  Christian  life. 

And  that,  though  progress  is  slow  and  trying,  and  even  drawback?  make 
their  appearance,  we  rejoice  at  the  results  gained,  knowing  that  it  is  worth 
a  deal  of  troable  and  care  to  cause  men  to  grow  up  aa  honest  workers  and 
Christian  fathers  of  families. 

A  close  and  critical  observer,  who  some  years  ago  paid  a  visit  to  our 
Mangalore  Industrial  estahlLahments,  said  :  "  What  is  the  impression  which 
the  visitor  takes  away  with  him  ?  First  of  ali,  it  is  clear,  that 
our  lay  brethren  have  a  very  tedious  work  to  perform,  that  ^^^y^^S^mm 
must  possess  a  great  amount  of  patience  in  order  to  fuldl  their 
daily  task ;  but  none  the  less  that  this  education  to  a  well-regulated  labour 
and  to  a  practical  Christianity  is  a  source  of  rich  blessing,  though  it  cannot 
be  indicated  by  ciphers.  FinaDy  '*  (be  eaid),  **  I  take  leave  of  these  work- 
ehops  with  the  words  of  the  Apostle  in  2  Thess.  iii.  12, 13  :  '  We  command 
and  exhort  you  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  with  quietness  they  work,  and 
eat  their  own  bread  j  but  ye,  brethren,  be  not  weary  in  well  doing.' " 


PAPEB. 

4.  By  Mbs.  Bishop  (Author  of  '*  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japftn,"  etc.,  etc.). 

£010  far  shall  Church  Architecture  and  other  non-essentials  he  adapted  to  the 
Native  St^le^  and  Tastes  of  the  Country  i 

This  question  in  some  of  its  branches  comes  np  for  settlement  in  the 
earliest  stage  of  successful  Missionary  effbrtj  and  forces  itself  strangely 
on  an  outsider  as  bearing  upon  the  permanent  existence  of  the  Christian 
communities  which  we  are  striving  to  plant. 

My  opportunities   of    personal    observation   of    nn-Christianieed,    and 
Christianised  coloured  races,  have  been  chiefly  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Ainos  of  Yezo,   ^^l^ 
the  Japanese,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese  of  the  Malay  Peniasala, 
the  Tamils  and  Singalese,  the   Nomads   of   the   Sinaitic  Peninsula,    and 
the  mixed  race  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Egyptians.     The  neeessarily 
cursory,  even  if  painstaking  observation  of  a  traveller  during  a  period  of 
three  and  a  half  years,  who,  for  the  most  part,  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
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opmiona  and  feeliDgg  of  the  people  throngh  a  more  or  less  efficient  int«r< 
preter  precludes  dogmatiBm  or  confident  assertion,  and  if  I  appear  to  hi 
guilty  of  eitlier  it  is  because  the  necessity  for  brevity  forbids  the  use  of  the 
coiRtesieB  and  apologies  which  would  qtiaiify  my  remarks. 

The  Eiiropeaniging  tendency  of  Christiauily  is  inevitable,  and  perbtpg 
desirable,  under  some  circumstances,  certainly  regrettable  under  others. 
EmeptMi  Wherever  the  white  preacher  goes  he  carries  with  him  tiie 
cTutoiM  «icit«  religion  of  the  stronger,  the  religion  of  the  race  whose  fooUt«pi 
oppositicm.  throughout  the  world  are  mnrked  by  conquest,  or  abfiorptiw, 
or  gradual  displacement,  or  swift  deatrnction.  So  dreaded  is  this  obc^d- 
dency  of  the  West  as  a  fate  near  or  far  off,  that  it  is  easy  for  the  astute 
among  the  leaders  of  false  faiths  to  rouse  a  popular  opposition  to  CbristiaDitr 
on  purely  patriotic  grounds,  by  representing  it  as  the  veiled  herald  of  th« 
gleam  of  the  British  bayonet  and  the  roll  of  the  British  drum,  the  &»( 
political  move  of  a  series  which  will  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  old 
manners  and  customs,  and  eventually  of  the  nationality  itself.  The  fear  of 
us,  and  the  dreud  of  us,  or  at  least  the  suspicion  of  our  good  faith,  k  more 
or  less  on.  all  the  dark-eyed^  and  dark  and  yeltow-skiimed  races,  from  the 
Red  to  the  Yellow  Sea. 

To   meet   this   difiieaity,   it  is  a  matter  of   extreme   importance  for 
Christianity  to   show   a   deliberate  intention  to  conserve  nationalities  by 
conserving  all   in  their   architecture,  costume,  social  customs,  incladicg 
etiquette  and  modes  of  living  which  is  not  contrary  to  its  precepts  and 
VbtiTt  eutsBu  spirit-     ^f^ch  careful  guardianship  of  those  peculiarities  which 
sbooidb*      Bhoutd  be,  and  often  are,  eacred,  which  climate  and  economiul 
c«ntidet«4i.     peasons  render  suitable,  and  which  have  the  sanctity  of  the  past, 
may  tend  not  only  to  remove  some  of  the  native  dread  of  the  new  faith,  hat      j 
to  rejuvenate  and  strengthen  the  cations  themselves.     We  must  respeet  J 
customs  differing  from  our  own  where  they  are  not  sinful.    Possibly  we  givf  V 
a  little  colour  to  the   notion    that  Christianity  is    a   Western  religion^  as 
opposed  to  the  religions  of  the  East  by  our  usually  pertinacious  adherence 
iv  our  own  style,  and  our  thinly -veiied  contempt  for  customs  which  are  not 
our  own,  though  the  Bible  was  given  as  an  Oriental  book,  full  of  the  state- 
lines  s  and  courtesies  of  Driven tal  life  as  the  surroundings  of  the  history  of 
the  two  Oriental  revealed  religions. 

With  regard  to  architecture,  whatever  the  native  style  of  building  ma] 
be,  I  have  almost  invariably  noticed  that  the  Christian  Chur( 
^^  '  edifice  is  fashioned  more  or  less  upon  that  model  of  bald  ai 
unredeemed  ugliness  which  we  associate  with  the  name  conventicle^  hideout 
often  inappropriate  to  the  climate,  and  un suited  to  national  habits  :  a  build^ 
ing  of  stone  and  lime,  with  a  roof  with  shallow  eaves,  and  big  windo 
admitting  the  blazing  sun  of  the  tropics,  is  an  example.  Is  this  comple 
departure  from  the  style  of  domestic  or  even  temple  architecture,  necessary 
or  desirable  ?  Is  it  not  the  introduction  of  that  foreign  and  Western 
element  which  excites  prejudice,  and  makes  towards  the  subversion  of 
national  habits'?  Arc  pews  desirable,  or  even  benches,  where  the  custom 
is  to  sit  upon  a  matted  Ooor  ?  Is  not  the  solid  foreign  building  also  an 
element  of  expense  ?  I  f^hould  tbink  it  possible  and  desirable  to  adopt  such 
styles  of  building  as  are  found  in  Hawaii,  Japan,  the  Malay  PeDinsola,  and 
Ceylon  io  every  purpose  of  Christian  worship,  and  to  the  requirements  of  a 
Missionary  household,  and  in  so  doing  to  ally  that  worship  with  the  archi* 
UfCtnriil  traditions  of  Ibeee  ccniivtriea,    \ii  \ottVua^  S^ot^jm^  "v-ia  ^a.  i«c«j  n4\v«i 
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Japan  will  receive  the  Gospel  and  cast  asido  for  ever  tho  old  fniths,  I 
cannot  imagine  any  bnildlnojg  moro  fitted  for  Christian  worship,  from  their 
convenience  and  simplicit}^  than  tho  temples  of  tha  IMonto  sect,  which  could 
be  utiUsed  for  such  worship  to-morrow  by  tho  removnl  of  tho  shrine  of 
Baddha  and  its  accessorioF.  Others  know  hotter  than  I  whether  there  i« 
anything  repulsive  to  tho  Christian  Japanese  in  tho  consecration  of  such 
temples  to  the  worship  of  God,  but  no  objection  could  be  urged  to  the 
adoption  of  the  native  style  to  charches,  rather  than  the  imported  conven- 
ticle fityle. 

With  regard  to  dress,  decent  covering  cannot  ho  regarded  as  among  "  non- 
OMcntials,"  but  the  fashion  of  such  covering  may  be.  In  countries 
in  whicli  it  has  not  been  the  cuatoin  to  be  clothed  at  all,  thu  clothus'  Drew, 
question  must  aaaert  itself  as  soon  aa  a  Christian  imprtsasiun  is  produced,  and 
with  no  iiiTentivQ  goniua  at  hand  to  aid,  it  is  raoat  natural  that  tiio  Missionary 
and  hia  wife  ahould  supply  the  converts  with  tho  only  patterns  thoy  poBsess^ 
those  of  European  garments.  We  do  coloured  people  an  injustice  by  inflicting 
our  European  stylo  upon  them,  for  wo  sriuply  make  tht-m  grotesiiue  and  ridicu- 
lous, and  the  tendency  is  fur  i>eople  so  clothed  to  become  feeble  imitations  of 
white  men,  and  to  go  from  coata  and  treusera  to  whisky  luid  so  on.  To  provide 
them  with  European  dresa,  as  is  done  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  or  to  aid  and  abet 
the  popular  movement  in  favour  of  wearing  it  in  Japan,  is  to  introduce  a  very 
heavy  espense,  whiuh  tenda  to  increase  the  gomsral  expense  of  living,  and  to 
place  life  under  the  same  hurdensame  conditions  as  those  which  at  home  are  daily 
becoming  more  per]>loxing.  Possibly  such  a  dress  as  the  Malay  jacket  and  short 
samug,  or  the  short,  girdled  robo  of  the  Bedawcen  miyht  bo  fuund  exactly  aiiit- 
ablo  for  tlio  African  man  ;  while  tho  Sandwich  Island  holoku;  the  Hingle  full  loose 
garment,  which,  I  believe,  is  owed  to  iho  genius  of  a  Jlissiouary's  wife,  might 
be  Biifely  taken  as  the  inexpensive  and  perfect  model  for  foniale  dvosa,  wkurevor 
Christiaiiity  touches  a  previously  unclothed  people.  Willi  such,  clothing  is 
another  name  for  expenditure,  and  expenditure  is  mainly  a  new  thing,  and  a 
difficult  thing,  and  it  seems  wollf  when  dealing  with  dress,  to  bear  this  dithculty 
in  mind.  It  does  not  seem  tliat  there  is  anything  calling  for  interference  in  tho 
costimie  worn  in  laauy  Eastern  countries  ;  and  in  China  cur  Missionaries, 
specially  those  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  show  their  wisdom  by  iiaying  the 
tribute  to  its  propriety  and  fitness  of  wearing  it  at  all  times  iiilaud.  Jfossibly, 
more  concessions  to  n.iitivo  modes  in  dress,  architecture,  diet,  etc.,  would  tend 
to  remove  prejudice  and  conserve  nationality. 

Aa  to  social  ciisUnns^  nuinners,  attd  tiiqueUc,  all  are  agreed  that  these  ahould 
not  bo  interfered  with  uidcss  tliey  are  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  Chriatianity, 
while  no  one  would  contend  for  the  retention  of  tho  scalping  lock,  or  of  tlio 
custom  <jf  tattooing,  or  of  crippling  the  feet  of  girls,  or  of  cutting  ahc^a  from 
livbig  fish  ;  in  pmctico,  however,  ditiicultiea  appeju*.  Our  Mission- 
aries  go  to    countries  which   have   an   elaborate  civilisation  and  "'""' 

complicated  etinuetto  with  which,  if  they  do  not  condict  with  Christianity,  they 
are  not  at  war.  But  each  Western  man  and  woman  repreaents  that  reaistlcaa 
West  which  it  seems  essential  to  defy  or  imitate.  Our  Missionaries  frequently 
live  strictly  European  lives  in  dress,  diet,  houses,  manners  and  habits  generally. 
They  get  tlioir  food  and  clothes  as  far  as  La  possible  from  homo.  They  stamp  in 
heavy  boots,  where  the  native  is  lightly  shod  or  sandalled.  They  nod,  where  he 
bows  profoundly.  They  ore  curtly  unceremonious,  while  ceremony  ia  tho  atmo- 
aphero  of  tho  East.  Many  American  Miaaionariea  luive  told  me  that  ib  ia 
**  impossible  to  have  patience"  with  the  tedious  courtesioa  wMch  jiational  etiquette 
enjoina  ;  and  the  abrupt  disregard  of  native  customs  and  feelings  shown  by  many 
Christian  people  in  my  presence  haa  been  simply  shocking,  when  ita  possible,  or 
rather  probable,  effect  is  considered  ;  and  1  cannot  but  think  that  many  Chria-' 
tiaii  men  and  women  do  nmch  to  alienat*  and  prejudice,  and  uiucji  by  the  mere 
force  of  insularity  and  disregard  to  sap  national  life  and  vtoduoi  ak'Utf>\\^tv!\«\V'I^vajb.- 
tioB  destitute  of  the  ti/^nity  of  thu  E;ttt  or  tUc  tillouii  Usi^i^iQm  oi  \X\«a  '^^aj^i, 

FOX.  u,  *in 
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I  have  often  seen  a  Japanese  go  tip  to  a  IMiasionary  witli  two  or  three  profcniDd 
and  graceful  bows,  wliich  liave  been  respouded  toby  an  abrupt  and  most  uiigiiA> 
ful  nod,  suggestive  of  diareapect. 

On  this  subject  1  ha%^e  heard  very  mucb  from  natives,  and  in  some  cases  from 
EngUaih-speaking  native  Christiana,  who  were  unable  to  understand  our  ahandoa- 
inout  of  the  courtesies  of  which  t!iey  and  we  read  in  the  Bible.  la  there  not  i 
more  excellent  way,— truly  a  way  of  self -denial,  but  of  self -denial  for  the  Hasten 
Bake — by  which  our  devoted  friends  may  adapt  themselves  wiselrto 
'^•'^*"^''***  the  etiquette  of  highly  civilised  heathen  or  Musalman  counti;**! 

^nu'tte*  '''^^  courteaies  are  indescribably  tedioua  and  wearisome  ;  Vat  whfn 
people  have  left  all  to  preach  Christ,  could  not  the  tedium  be  horno 
if  it  helped  forward  the  Oospel  /  Our  Western  manners  are  indescribablj 
repulsive  to  au  Orieutid,  wliile  any  adaptati«>n8  in  non-esaentials  which  w» 
can  make  for  C'hriat's  sake,  are  warmly  accepted  and  appreciated  by  men  of 
native  races.  Are  they  not  a  means,  not  i*nly  of  helping  the  Gospel  rocmge, 
but  of  Christianising  and  consei-vinij  coloured  nationalities,  without  being  faithlea 
to  our  own  I  Dr.  Berry,  now  of  Ivioto,  whose  sin^lar  succeaa  as  &  Missionary 
in  well  known,  and  whose  influence  has  penetrated  into  the  upper  class  in  Japsn, 
doubtless  owes  much  of  this  influence,  which  has  been  so  valuable  to  the  caused 
Christ,  to  the  fact  that  ho  has  been  a  careful  student  of  the  niceties  of  Japanese 
etiquette,  that  he  does  not  shrink  from  the  tedium  of  its  elaborate  courtesies,  and 
has  learned  to  bow^  in  the  most  invertebrate  oriental  fashion.  May  we  not  make 
it  our  aim  to  conserve  very  njuch  that  is  found  in  the  customs  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  and  Arabia,  permeating  if  possible  tlie  elaborate  courtesies  with  Chriatian 
truthfulness  and  sincerity,  carefully  guarding  the  respect  for  parents  and  for  old 
age,  and  the  ujiquestioning  obedience  of  children  ;  transforming  the  superstilioiu 
reverence  for  the  dead  into  the  tenacious  tenderness  which  decks  the  last  resting 
place  with  flowers,  and  even  there,  sorrows  not  even  as  others  who  have  no  hope, 
while  giving  place  to  customs  which  are  blended  with  idolatry  and  supersti- 
tion, no,  not  for  an  hour. 

In  seculai-  teaching  in  Mission  schools  it  wonid  be  well  for  the  text-books  to  make 

the  country  of  the  pupil  the  centre,  making  its  gcographj-,  ancient  and  modem 

history,  its  botany  and  zoology  btdk  very  largely.      As  at  home,  the  leading 

feature  in  the  teaching  of  history  is  Englieli  histoiy,  so  in  China  it  would  be 

Chinese,  and  in  Japan  Japanese  history.    In  brief  it  is  wise  to 

Adapt  nil  jnake  no  compromise  as  to  essentials,  but  to  go  verj'  far  in  adapting 
Bon-euen  ».  ^y^  non -essentials  to  the  native  style  and  taste  in  every  civiiiaea 
country,  and  in  regions  where  the  IMissionarj^  haa  to  create  a  civilisation,  to 
create  itasnmcli  on  native  lines  as  possible.  All  are  agreed  at  tliis  Conference 
that  the  work  of  the  ChuiTh  ia  not  to  EiirLq>eanise,  but  to  Christiikniso  the  nations, 
to  build  wp  Christian  nationalities  which  shall  develop  after  their  own  fashion 
their  Christian  ideals,  aa  provinces  of  the  Empire  of  Him  unto  whom  one  day 
every  knee  shall  bow,  having  received  of  the  Father  tho  heathen  for  Hii 
mheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  posse  saion. 

DISCUSSION. 

Eev.  George  Piercy  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Canton):  Mr, 
Chairman, — I  w^ish  to  apeak  to  one  point  only,  which  I  think  ia  a  most  important 

point  in  our  discussion  this  afternoon,  viz.,  tlio  supj^ort  of  worker*. 
^^^^^      Many  here  were  present  this  morning,  and  heai'd  a  long,  interesting, 

and  most  comprehenBive  discussion  as  to  how  to  train  men  and  put 
ihem  to  work.  Then,  1  take  it,  tho  most  important  thing  of  all,  after  men  have 
got  to  work,  is  the  means  of  sui»portiiig  them  in  it  and  keeping  them  in  it,  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  about  how  English,  American,  and  other  MissionarieB  aro 
to  be  Bupported  in  the  work  abroad  ;  it  is  the  support  of  a  native  agency  that  I 
wiali  to  speak  about  for  a  minute  or  two.  Now  we  are  told  that  native  ogency 
11  to  do  the  largest  part  of  the  work,  and  I  suppose  there  is  more  general  conseat 
on  this  point  th&n  perhaps  on  any  other  in  our  Mi&aionary  work  or  euterpriM  i 
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tiat  idea  fleeraa  to  havo  won  very  general  and  almost  utilvcreal  consent.  When 
native  agency  is  put  into  tlie  work,  it  has  to  he  for  a  tinift  maintained  by  funds 
from  thia  or  other  Christian  countries  before  being  taken  over  entirely  by  tho 
native  Chnrclios,  and  tho  important  question  as  to  the  support  of  native  agency 
is  aa  regards  the  scale  of  pay.  Now  there  will  be  a  great  many  different  opinions 
about  that,  and  I  tliink  we  should  agree  upon  one  siRiple  law  for  dealing  with 
,  thin  matter.  I  will  give  you  my  own  idea,  I  have  been  for  thirty  years  in 
China,  connected  with  a  ^liaaion  there  from  ita  very  beginning.  We  now  liavo 
a  prosperous  Mission,  with  a  number  of  weD-trained  native  agents  and  Bome 
fully  ordained  native  ministers.  You  will  remember  that  according  to  the 
generosity  of  tlie  native  Churches  will  depend  in  the  future  the  number  of  native 
agents,  and  the  reproduction  of  native  agents  and  the  extension  of  this  work, 
which  is  to  couio  ultimately  into  tho  bands  of  native  people. 

Now  aa  to  payment  I  lay  down  tliia  principle  :  that  the  scale  rnujat  be  a  native 
scale.     It  muat  not  bo  English,  American,  or  even  German, — but  a  native  scale. 
Then  we  simply  add  one  word  to  these  two,  and  say  a  reasojuible 
native  scale ;  and  I  think  tlm  ought  to  command  the  consent  of  all  ni^vT^nto, 
Europeans,  and  the  approbation  of  all  natives.      I  think  we  should 
call  in  the  native  ChurcliesT  and  consult  with  them^  and  ascertain  their  views, 
and  that,  before  this  matter  ia  settled^  wo  should  have  tho  guidance  and  help 
and  tho  thought  of  the  nalivo  people.    Just  one  word  more,  sir,  and  then  I  will 
ait  down.     I  think  every  one  can  see  that  by  keeping  tlie  acalo  of  remuneration 
down  to  a  reasonable  point  we  can  havo  a  multiplication  of  native  agency  to  an 
almost  indefinite  extent,  and  that  without  any  very  great  lapse  of  time  there  can 
be  a  marveOous  host  of  native  agents  put  into  the  Mission -field,  working  right 
and  left  and  everywhere  towai'ds  the  convei-sion  of  the  world. 

Eev.  George  Smilll  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China):  Jtlr. 
Cbairmant  and  Cbriatian  friends, —  I  quite  tudorsc  wliat  Mr,  Piercy  haa  just 
said,  and  I  would  add  a  few  remarks  in  the  eamo  line.     I  may  say, 
to  commence  with,  that  we  Mis,sionarica  who  are  connected  with     Ai»oftho 
the  Missions    of   the   Fresbvterian    Church  of  Englund  consider      Mia^^a**" 
ourselves  to  be  in  China  only  temporarily,  for  a  short  time.    The 
object  which  wo  have  in  view  is  to  raiso  up  a  solf-Huppfitrting,  self-ruling,  self- 
propagating,  and  self-teaching  Church,  and  so  our  IVliasiona  are  doing  what,  in 
our  opinion,  moat  accords  with  the  end  we  htivo  in  view. 

With  regai'd  to  the  support  of  tho  natives,  we  tliink  that  as  little  should  be 
given  to  the  natives  from  foreign  funds  as  possible,  and  that  every  native  who 
becomes  a  Christiaii  should  give  more  or  less,  according  to  bis 
ability,  for  tho  support  of  native  agency.  As  soon  aa  any  one  t^^o'ntribut^ 
becomes  a  Christian,  it  ia  liia  duty  to  contribute  of  Ida  means  for 
the  support  of  tho  native  agency.  Tliat  is  a  very  important  principle.  The 
labourer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire,  and  wo  must  remember  this  also,  that  it  is  doing 
no  good  to  the  natives  not  to  ask  them  to  contribute.  The  Apostle  Paul 
considered  be  bad  done  a  wrong  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  ia  not  taking  of  their 
funds;  and  he  uvya,  "What  ia  it  wherein  ye  were  inferior  to  other  Churches, 
except  it  be  that  I  myself  was  not  l>ordenafniio  to  y<>u  ?  Forgive  me  this  wrong." 
There  is  more  meaning  in  tliat  than  wo  usually  attacli  to  it.  Christiana  are 
wronged  when  not  a-iked  to  take  their  due  poit  in  contributing  to  tho  support  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  All  Clirislians  are  to  contribute  to  tho  support  of  the 
Church,  and  in  so  doing  they  are  fullilling  the  law  of  Christ.  "  Be  not  deceived  : 
God  is  not  mocked  ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  sowethj  that  shall  ho  also  reap." 
That  statement  is  made  in  connection  with  tho  support  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
Those  who  contribute  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  tlicir  hearers  have  a  right  to 
temporal  benetits  from  them,  and  if  the  latter  f;ul  to  fnllil  their  part  they  are 
doing  themselves  a  wrong.  That  ia  an  Lmportant  principle,  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  every  Christian,  when  he  ia  created  anew  in  Clirist  Jesus,  haa  a  heart 
rtiapoiiilii»g  tt>  every  precept  of  Christ,  and  we  must  seek  to  develop  that,  and 
]ke  will  iixi  it  a  privilege  io  coutrtbutu  to  tho  support  iif  Im  cliurclL 
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I  remember  on  one  occasion  a  heatlicn  Cliinaman  came  up  to  one  of  oUf  ' 

Cliurch  members,  .ind  snid  to  liini.  *'  How  many  dollars  a  month  do  you  get  for 

„  giving  up  your  work  and  going  to  cbnrch  to  hear  these  fellowB?" 

thfc^^m/*  **  I  got  dollars  ! ''  vub  the  reply,     "  Why,  I  contribute  towardi  tiM 

funds.  I  have  u  share  in  the  concern  myself."  So  that  it  appcara  from 

that  ho  gloried  in  what  lie  was  doing,  and  that  ia  as  it  should  be,     Aa  soon  u 

a  native  pastor  is  called  by  a  native  Church  to  be  its  pastor,  we  do  not  contribute 

a  farthing  to  his  support  ;  it  ia  entirely  loft  to  the  native  Church.     One  word 

more,  dr,  and  I  will  bo  done  ;  it  is  tliis  :  In  our  plan  of  adjusting  the  luttiTe 

Balariea,  we  look  to  what  the  Chinese  give  a  man  utider  fsimilar  circutnstancet, 

and  do  not  raise  them  beyond  what  they  are  able  to  pay,  and  that  is  our  only 

hope  of  getting  a  self-aupporting  native  Church. 

MIbb  ]S(L  a.  Cockin  fL.M.S.,  from  Madagnscar) :  I  just  wish  to  say  after 
living  eight  yeara  in  Madagascar,  and  having  visited  tlie  industrial  schook  it 
Lovedale,  that  I  feel  the  need  of  some  such  institution  in  Madagascar.     Tbon 

of  lis  who  have  lived  there  know  that  the  people  have  very  few 

ladutbjjaichcol  industries  of  their  own,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  conduct  of 

SLkdAnscar.     Europeaiia  baa  tauyht  them  to  diatil  a  great  deal  of  rum;  and  t 

great  deal  of  their  reveniiea  (I  do  not  mean  the  public  reremiM, 
but  the  riches  of  a  great  many  of  the  Malagasy)  ia  derived  from  the  distinction 
and  sale  of  rum.  Now  I  think  we  ought  to  give  them  something  better  than  this. 
They  are  in  a  very  backward  state  as  regjirds  civilisation,  as  they  want  almost 
everything  that  ivearo  accustomed  to, — 1  mean  tt>  aay  they  want  to  be  taught  to 
buiJd  proper  houses,  and  to  make  the  f  uinitiire  that  ia  necessary  for  such  houses. 
They  are  veiy*  capable  of  being  taught,  but  if  we  do  not  teach  them  thoroughlj 
and  well,  they  will  only  learn  to  do  things  in  an  inferior  manner,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  take  this  subject  into  consideration.  This  ia  all  I  wish  to  aay  beyond 
bearing  my  testimony  to  the  high  A^aluc  of  tlie  work  that  is  being  done  in  the 
institution  at  Lovedale. 
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Rev,  James  Sleigh  (L.M.S.,  from  Loyalty  Lslands,  South  Pacific) :  Mr, 
Chainnan,  and  Christian  friends^— For  twenty-five  yeaj"8  I  have  been  in  oiw 
jilace,  in  a  largo  district  of  Lifu,  the  largest  island  in  the  Loyalty  group.  When 
the  French  sent  away  the  Samoaii  and  llaratongan  teachers,  we  at  once  set  up 
tliroughout  the  island  tweiity-foi:ir  native  tcacliers,  without  asking  penuiaaioa 
from  them,  and  the  priests  wore  dismayed. 

Now  with  regard  to  their  aiii>port.     The  Miswonary  Society  at  first  gare  out 

a  few  little  articles  of  clothings  and  a  few  tools  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  stiU 

defray  soine  expenses  of  the  institution  where  they  were  trained 

^rtct^of     f^^  Lifu.      Then  we  have  taught  the  members  of  the  Church  to 

LoyUty  ijl*Bd».  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  teachers,  and  during  the  last 

fourteen   years   my  people  have   contributed  fully  five  thousand 

franca  a  year,  partly  to  their  pastors,  and  partly  to  the  London  Missionary 

Society.    Their  teachers  cultivate  a  piece  of  land.    Wq  do  not  now  give  anything 

from  the  Society  ;  the  teachers  are  supported  tlieiiiBelvoa  by  personal  labour,  and 

by  gifts  from  the  people,  and  they  are  in  a  position  superior  to  the  people  quita 

as  much  as  the  clergy  are  here. 

As  for  the  architecture,  they  build  these  churches  in  the  "beehive "  style  or 
oblong.    One  only  ia  of  lath  and  plaster,  and  eleven  are  suLstantinlly  built  of 

.  coral  rock.     Jlr.  Jones  hits  built  a  very  pretty  church  at  MarL^ 

•dificet"    ^^*'  ^^°   mtich  like  the  En*;lisli,   tliougb,  of  course,  a  good  deaffl 
altered.     Utir  churches  are  simple  in  construction  and  airy.     We  ™ 
always  let  the  people  choose  their  own  tcjichera.     We  may  suggest  a  uion,  but 
if  they  do  not  like  him  and  want  another  man  lliey  have  him,  and  I  say  to  them, 
'*It  is  like  a  miirriage  ;  you  ehnose  your  p:\stor  and  your  pastor  choosca  you : 
keep  the  obligation  sacred,  for  yuu  are  like  husband  and  wife. ' 

Eev,  C.  P.  Warren  (C.M.S.,  from  Japan) :  My  friends, — ia  the  time  iaao 
limited^  cne  can  hardly  touch  upon  the  dtlTeruit  Subjects,  but  I  ahoold  likeW 
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■ay  just  A  woi'J  ot  two  about  tlie  payment  of  natives.  It  ia  a  Biiliiject  to  which 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  attention,  and  ono  about  which  I  havo 
very  strong  opLuious.  '*  Tho  iniportiince  of  projcctin;,'  Miasiona 
and  Missionary  expemHturoa  upon  audi  a  scale,  that  iho  native  antiTTiHWBti. 
Churches  may  at  tlio  earheat  possible  day  bo  ablo  to  reach  entire 
■elf-Bupport,*'  embodies  a  principle  wliich  wo  all  wish  to  be  gnidod  by  ;  but  it  in 
so  easy  for  Miasionaritjs  to  dole  out  tho  money  sent  out  by  the  Societies  ;  and  it 
IS  so  much  easier  to  spend  money  lavishly  than  it  is  to  bring  the  expenditure  down 
to  such  a  point  that  this  object  shall  really  bo  gained.  I  am  speaking  among 
Missionaries  here.  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  that  well  in  mind.  Kow  we  want 
to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  pastors,  or  the  future  pastors  of  mir  Japanese  and 
other  Churches,  an  idea  of  the  duty  and  privilege  of  self-sacrifice.  There  really 
u  not  time  for  argument  upon  the  matter,  hut  I  want  just  to  pive  one  or  two 
inataDoes  iUnstrating  this.  Wo  had  in  our  Church  Mission  at  Tokio  some  timo 
ago,  a  man  who  was  receiving  from  the  Society  a  salary  of  S12  per  month,  which 
was  a  very  moderate  salary  indeed,  compared  with  what  was  being  •»     r 

eceived  by  members  of  other  Missions,  some  of  whom  were  Siting,,  Mtive Meat. 
815.  some  S20  per  month.  When  the  Church  came  to  tho  resolution 
that  they  would  try  and  support  him  themselves,  he  actually  asked  to  have  his 
aalary  cut  down  to  SlO  per  month.  That  shows  wliat  can  bo  done  when  tho 
natives  really  put  their  minds  together,  with  n  view  to  independent  self-support. 
We  want  men  of  that  sort.  There  are  a  great  many  such  men  connected  with 
other  bodies,  the  American  Foreign  Missions  for  instance.  I  remember  the  case 
of  a  young  man  coming  from  America,  who  had  had  a  good  education,  .ind  was 
originally  intended  for  quite  a  different  sphere  of  life,  but  came  and  tlirew  in  hia 
lot  with  tho  Mission  work.  He  undertook  to  receive  $5  per  month.  He  won't 
receive  a  penny  from  the  Society.  His  ia  now  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
liberal  Chitrches  in  the  city  of  EdrawjYk  ;  and  when  I  left  it  three  years  ago  they 
had  established  a  girls'  school,  which  ii  one  of  the  grandest  inatitutiona  of  tho 
kind  in  the  country.  That  is  the  spirit  we  want  in  our  natives.  That  is  tho 
spirit  which  should  be  fostered,  and  everything  should  bo  done  with  that 
intention* 

[The/oUowing  wehave  transferred  from  tlie  meeting  on  ^*Thi  Turkish  Em- 
pire  and  Central  Aaiaf"  lo  this  cJuzpter^  to  which  it  properly  belongs, — Ed.] 

Eev.  Dr.  Kalopothakea  (Athena) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  have  just  come  to  the 
City  of  London,  and  1  do  not  feel  well  prepared  to  speak.  I  aliould  not  have 
ventured  to  apiwar  before  you,  were  it  not  for  tho  fact  that  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  about  a  subject  which  I  think  will  interest  you.  The  question  about 
which  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  ia  a  very  important  one.  It  ia  about  liow  the 
Churches  that  are  formed  by  the  Missionaries  of  native  converts  are  to  be  self- 
•upportiug.  This  is  a  question  important  in  sevoraL  aspects.  I  am 
aorry  that  there  has  not  been  given  to  the  natives  an  opportunity  to  Qhvr^lt  "* 
express  their  own  views  before  the  Christian  Church,  In  Athens 
this  iraportatit  subject  of  self-supporting  Churches  has  been  presented  in  a 
new  light,  and  under  some  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  they  felt  theinseh*ea 
obliged  to  take  it  up,  although  at  the  time  we  were  not  ready. 

I  was  a  Missionary  with  full  powers  and  privileges,  but  I  felt  when  it  was 

r tented  to  rae  that  it  was  my  duty  to  cast  in  my  lot  with  my  native  brp^'^' 
was  three  years  ago.     We  wore  in  the  Pre8b3rtf.'riAn  Church.     We  ' 
money,  and  we  did  not  know  how  tho  work,  which  needed  at  least 
£500,  was  to  be  canied  on.     Yet   we  said,    **  Brethren,    wu   are 
better  off  than  the  Apostles,     We  are  in  better  circumstances  than 
the  first  Christians.     Why  should  we  not  undertake  to  carrj'  on  th< 
know  the  langunge.    We  h.-ivo  the  work  in  our  own  hands.     Wp  *•" 
We  work  with  the  Bible  Society.     Why  not  let  us  go  and  tru 
did,  and  this  is  the  third  year  ;  and  although,  of  course,  we 
lifice  of  a  good  many  tliirga  that  we  were  accustomed  tOj  stU] 
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on  thia  third  year.  Well,  we  not  only  paid  our  own  expenses,  but  we  paid  a  < 
which  the  Mission  had  left  113,  of  twelve  hundred  franca,  the  first  year;  and  \ 
last  year  we  had  a  surpliis  of  about  £4:.  The  way  in  whicli  we  decided  to  do  the 
work  was  this.  We  were  three  ordained  ininiaterB,  We  said  to  the  native 
brethren,  "Now,  if  you.  promise  to  contribute  one*tenth  of  your  income,  then 
we  will  give  you  our  W':»rk  gratia  ;  "  and  tve  were  also  to  contribute  all  that  w* 
could  make  out  of  our  own  personal  work  outside  the  pastoral  work,  and  80  wt) 
did-  And  those  native  brethren  who  never  paid  a  dollar  before,  becAu»e  tbey 
said,  "Why,  wo  have  a  Society  that  can  pay  all  the  expenses — why  should  w« 
pay  ? " — those  very  brethren  gave  one-t^jnth — 10  per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  of  their 
income. 

Now,  I  say,  that  this  ia  a  very  impoi-tant  queation  for  you,  and  it  ia  a  yeny 
important  question  for  the  Church  at  largo.  If  I  understand  the  Gocpd 
properly  it  was  the  way  in  which  the  Apoatlea  did  in  the  firat  Missionary  work, 
they  went  about.  They  preached  the  Goapeb  They  gathered  two  or  three  or 
four  discipleSj  and  they  left  them  to  put  their  heads  together  and  carry  on  the 
work,  which  they  received  from  the  Apostles.  When  the  natires  conie  to  under- 
Btand  that,  and  to  feel  that  it  ia  their  work,  then  they  are  willing  to  make 
Bacrifices.  But  the  Missionaries  and  the  ^lissionary  Societies  must  prepare  the 
natives  to  do  the  work.  And  it  is  to  tliia  that  I  should  like  to  turn  the  attention 
of  my  brethren.  Prepare  the  natives  for  the  work  so  that  you  can  leave  it  to 
them.  It  wiU  be  then  done  better,  and  it  will  be  more  economical,  and  the  effects 
will  bu  better.  We  have  had  several  accessions  since  we  declared  ouraelves  ifl- 
dependont^  ISIy  fellow- cuautr}'nien  cannot  say  to  nie  now,  **You  are  a  MiBsionary, 
because  you  receive  a  large  salary,"  I  hope  that  you  will  help  the  natives  in  this 
— ^not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  the  Arraenians,  anion^  the  Ch" 
among  the  Turks.  "Wherever  Missionaries  can,  let  them  raise  up  tlie  nati 
Wherever  there  is  a  cliance^  put  the  natives  forward.  That  ia  the  way  to  1 
aelf-Bupporting  Churches. 

Bev,  A,  Merensky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society)  :  3Hr. 
Chairman,  and  friends, — It  ia  on  behalf  of  AAfrica  that  I  wajit  to  say  a  few  words. 
We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  Lovcdale.  I  want  to  say  it  is  not  simply  a 
3IiBBionary  institution.     It  relies  to  a  great  extent  on  Colonial  grants.     We  nave 

in  the  Transvaal  many  stations  at  which   tlie  people  are  much 

^dustry      admired   by  the  colonists  and  the  travellers  for  their  works  and 

*  nat^.      ^^^  their  industrial   habits,    and  we   accompliah  that  simply  by 

developing  the  resources  of  the  country  and  encouraging  the 
natives  to  improve  their  own  African  industries.  The  natives  cultivate  maize 
and  KalEr  corn,  wliich  tJiey  sell,  and  by  that  means  they  are  able  to  buy  cattle  and 
clothes,  and  they  give  the  tithe  to  their  Church,  bo  that  in  that  way  the  station 
is  nearly  supported,  the  children  working  for  their  teaching  very  often  a  few 
hours.  The  men  are  able  to  do  some  kinds  of  common  work,  but  with  regard  to 
akiUed  work,  such  as  the  making  of  window-frames,  doors,  benches,  and  better 
houses,  although  somo  of  them  were  instmcted  by  our  tradesmen  to  become 
carpentora  and  masons,  the  people  in  Africa  do  not  very  much  take  to  Eur>i- 
peaa  trades.  Where  there  is  soil  enough,  1  believe  they  must  first  suppfirt 
themselves  by  agriculture,  aud  they  must  remain  agricultural  in  Africa  ;  but  the 
agriculture  of  the  natives  may  be  improved  a  little  by  European  experience.  If 
we  do  that  then  African  natives  will  go  ahead,  and  I  believe  that  Miaaionarieai 
by  their  teaching  will  draw  down  the  blessings  of  God  on  that  poor  country,  80 
that  Africa  in  tliese  respects,  indufitrial  efforts  and  bo  forth j  viU  go  ahead  by  its^ 
own  resources. 

« 

Mr.  E.  A.  Macfie  :  Mr.  Chainnan,  and  friends, — I  am  desired  to  say  thsb' 

it  is  only  for  secular  work  that  money  is  received  from  the  Government  at 

Lovedale.     I  quite  agree  with  what  has  been  said  hero,  and  what  has  been  well 

gai'd  vpstairs  a  few  minutes  ago,  thtvt  c\vuic\i<i%(j\]k^\.  V>\»Nct^  «ass^\ab\iiLdln^ 


DISCUSSION. 

Seap  as  poaaible,  so  tlvat  they  ctmtm  multiplied ,  and  they 
ought  to  be  characterised  by  a  good  Christian  style,  rather  than  by  _.  . 
an  omato  ecclesiastical  style.  There  ought  to  bo  no  pews,  s^nd  ^"^^^^jjl^^p" 
there  ought  to  bo  no  consecration,  ao  that  buildings  can  bo  moved 
about  and  sold  and  put  up  in  better  places  if  rerpiired.  There  should  be  no  idea 
that  a  Christian  chiirch  is  a  temple,  for  then  you  cunnot  make  it  too  tine, 
becaiise  it  will  bo  the  dwelling  placo  of  God ;  whereas  our  Presbyterian  ideas, 
which  were  esUibliahod  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  have  worked 
comfortably  up  till  now,  ia  that  a  church  is  a  place  made  for  tho  uso  of 
man  where  ho  may  meet  hia  fellows.  Tho  effect  of  tho  introduction  of  costly 
buildings  amongst  the  heathen  would  be  to  produce  amongst  them  e\'il3  which 
all  of  us  feel  to  be  very  aevcre  in  our  own  country;  it  would  introduce  class 
ideas,  separate  bi*other  from  brothorj  aiid  probably  cauao  diversity  or  divergence 
witJjin  and  between  Chnrcbos.  Although  no  doubt  I  nxiglit  enlarjfo  upon  these 
topics,  1  think  I  have  said  quite  enough  to  express  what  ia  felt  to  be  an  under- 
lying topic  of  great  importance. 

Kev.  Arthur  Jewson  (B.M.S.,  from  Comillah,  E.  Bengal)  :  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  friends, — In  India  wherever  a  few  Christians  were  gathered  together  we 
have  found  it  necessary,  or  thought  it  necessary,  to  place  a  pastor  over  them. 
The  Missionary  Society  paid  his   salary,  and  hoped  that   in   time  tho  natives 
would  contribute  a  little,  and  eventually  pay  tho  whole  of  it.     I  believe  we  have 
appointed  many  of  these  pastors,  because  we  thought  a  long  prayer 
and  sermon  were  necessary.     I  believe  wo  should  liavo  dune  better  nativ«pMtor» 
if  our  worship  had  consisted  in  the  shortest  of  prayers,  a  verse 
or  two  of  the  Bible,  and  some  of  tho  simple  slorios  expounded,  and  instruction 
in  a  Catechism  and  the  art  of  reading.     For  such  a  service  as  that  no  pastor 
would  be  necessary.     Each  Christian  in  such  a  community  would  become  a 
teacher,  teacJiing  what  he  himself  knows.     Christianity  would  spread,  and  by 
tho  time  the  community  had  got  so  far  as  to  need  a  pastor,  with  his  sermons  and 
long  prayers,  they  would  be  able  to  support  him  themselves. 

Rev.  D,  Rood  (American  Missionary,  from  Natal)  :  IHr.  Chairman,  and 
friends, — I  shall  not  occupy  a  moment  in  giving  any  argument,  but  will  simply 
state  something  of  the  manner  in  which  we  have  succeeded  in  carrying  forward 
the  work  amongst  the  Zulus  in  Natal,  Wo  have  been  there  a  little  moro  than 
forty  years,  and  we  commenced  with  these  people  in  a  very  low,  ignorant,  and 
saTikge  state.  We  comuiencod  lirst  by  worshipping  in  God's  temples  under  the 
shadow  of  trees.  After  that  the  natives  began  to  encircle  these, 
something  after  the  shape  of  their  own  houses,  and  when  they  toiidiaer* 
wished  for  something  better— some  of  tbeui  becoming  Christians — 
they  went  to  work  to  try  and  imitato  English  people  in  their  houses  of  worship, 
and  with  their  own  hands  they  manufactured  the  bricks,  and  brought  the  wood, 
and  erected  the  building  without  any  help  from  any  white  person,  save  with  the 
doors  and  window-frames,  which  they  purchased-  Later  on,  they  have  erected  a 
better  class  of  buildings,  by  subscribing  amongst  theujselves,  and  even  among 
the  heathen  people  in  the  kraals.  They  have  built  several  churches  by 
that  means,  and  have  employed  educated  labour  in  their  erection, 
BO  that  they  are  now  getting  a  better  class  of  buildings.  In  regard  to  the 
support  of  native  preachers,  there  ax<d  many  native  prcachera  wlio  go  out  to 
preach  on  tho  Sunday,  and  also  hold  servico  during  tho  week,  without  any 
support  whatever.  At  fixed  stations,  where  we  have  preachers,  a  few  ardent 
native  Missionaries  are  supported,  chiefly  by  tho  natives,  but  assisted  aomowluit 
at  first  by  a  subscription  from  the  Society.  That  is  the  principle  we  go  on, — 
endeavouring  to  get  tho  natives  to  take  tho  work  u^rm  themselves  and 
to  carry  it  out  amongst  their  own  people. 

Rev.  S,  MacfarlaEe,  LL.D.  (LJLS.,  from  New  Guinea)  :  Mr,  Cliainuan,— 
It  wai  thought  by  friends  that  as  I  had.  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organi- 
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Industrial 
tzaimnc^ 


sation  of  Gln-iBtian  Churcliei,  and  with  tlie  training  of  nativ'e  agentj,  I  m^ 

porkapa  say  a  wonl  or  two  upon  one  or  t\To  of  the  topics  here.     I  may  aajrtlit 

I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  eataUUalirng  ahout  twenty  churches  ;  and,  therefont, 

...    know  somethini;  about  their  organiaation  ;  and  of  >i"  »■  -  ^  -,>^3,f^ 

lirvrGoiBea!"  ^^^  thousand  natives  ;  and  estiibiisliing  two  train ii  in, 

one  on  the  lirst  Mission  that  I  went  to  in  Now  lii..i,. atl  u} 

■ending  out  nearly  one  hundred  natives  all  trained,  as  ^.vo  think,  uA 
fit  for  the  work.  I  will  juat  toll  in  a  fo»v  words  what  wo  do.  That 
has  been  a  good  deal  said  as  to  adaptation.  That  is  precisely  whst  »c 
nlm  at.  I  listened  with  intense  interest  to  a  good  deal  that  was  said  tbu 
morning,  and  it  seenia  to  amount  to  this :  that  you  want  dilFerent  men  ht 
different  positions.  Well,  wo  try  to  »eo  what  we  want  a  man  for,  and  thea  w 
educate  a  man  for  that.  We  want  these  natives,  for  instance,  amongst  wUom 
1  have  been  labouring,  to  make  better  liouseB,  and  to  make  roads,  and  to  btiild 
better  canoes ;  and  wo  cstabUish  for  that  purpose  industrial  schools.  In  the 
organisation  of  Churches,  too,  we  try  to  make  them  self-supporting,  as  loon  u 
poaaiblo— that  is  our  object. 

Wo   do  not  go  out   there  to  Anghciso  the  people.     I  behove  that  manj  t 
of  us,  in  our  first  years,  have  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  in  trying  to  do  that,  W» 
do  not  go  out  there  shouting,  "  Down  with  everything  that  is  up,''  but  **  Up  with 
a  good  deal  that  is  dowii,"  and  we  try  to  adapt  our  work  to  tlw 
wants  of  the  p«ople»    The  first  institute  I  founded  was  at  lifu, 
which    TVB    tried    to  make    self-supporting.      The    next    w;ia   at 
New  Guinea  where    the  men   have  three    hours    per    day    mantial    labour, 
We  have  a    turiiing  latlic,  a  circular  saWj,  a  blacksmiths  forge,    and  all  tba 
parapliemalia  of  a  good  worksliop  ;  and  wliat  uiay   bo  done  in  Now  Guiiit^ 
may  no  doubt  bo  done  elaowhere.     Wo  teach  them  to  make  boxes  and  useful 
things  for  the  people,  and  the  people  supply  thum  with   native  food,  whichi 
keeps  them  while  they  are  at  work  in  tho  institution.    As  soon  as  we  can  get' 
the  natives  to  stand  on  their  own  legs  in  the  way  of  Chui-ch  government, " 
shall  do  that  too.     Wo  tell  the  natives:  **  Yoti  must  select  the  man  you  wint,1 
but  you  must  provide  far  hiui.''  It  is  rather  a  diliicult  lesson  sometimes  to  teach 4 
the  people.     Une  native  pastor  was  obliged  to  tell  the  people  that  he  did  not  go  toj 
heaven  on  Monday  morning  and  come  back  again  on  Saturday  night,  but  he  wa 
there  all  the  week,  and  required  sometliing  to  eat.     But,  although  it  may  I 
difficult  at  first,  the  jieople  soon  drop  into  it.     In  the  Lifu  Mission,  the  churchea^ 
have  been  self-supporting  for  years.     From  the  New  Guinea  seminaries  we  hsvoJ 
sent  out  some  thirty  teachers  already,  and  the  churches  are  beginning  to  support  j^ 
these  men.     Therefore,  I  would  say  let  ua  try  industrial  schools,  where  they  t 
neceBsaiy.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  necessary  in  India  or  in  China,  bull 
they  are  necessary  in  places  like  New^  Guinea,  Madagascar,  and  Africa.     And  so  V{ 
woidd  say,  with  reference  to  ecclesiastical  arclutechire,  you  must 
and  adapt  it  to  the  jjeoplo  amongst  whom  you  are,  and  the 
observation  api)lies  to  clothing  and  other  things.    Let  us  also  1 
and  adapt  our  Church  (H-ganisation  and  our  instruction  and  everything  else 
tlio  wants  of  the  people,  and  we  shall  soon  tiiid  the  people  rising  up,  and  mov 
ia  the  direction  in  wliich  wo  wish  to  lead  tliem. 


native  waata. 


The  Chairman :  I  Bhonld  like  to  say  a  word  as  ta  what  was  said  just 
now  about  tho  pastor  who  had  to  remind  his  people  that  he  did  not  go  up 
to  heaveu  on  Monday  morning  and  come  back  again  on  Saturday  night. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  very  serious  imporlanco  of  our  leading^ 
MMaSvwi  our  converts  to  reaiiso  wJiat  pastoral  work  is,  and  that  it  doe 

not  consist  merely  of  Sunday  work,  but  that  they  must  be  d 
their  pastoral  work  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  m^ht     I  think 
IB  one  very  important  point  we  have  to  keep  in  niiud.     Then  with  regar 
iQ  tho  great  desire  wo  hove  for  the  nativQ  work,  to  go  forward  withoB 
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expense  to  Foreign  Societies,  do  we  keep  in  view  the  immense  importance 
of  Tolontary  work  amongst  the  natives  themselves  ?  As  was  very  well  snid, 
40,000  commonicants  among  the  native  converts  ought  to  mean  40,000 
HiBsionaries  ;  but  it  does  not,  I  am  afraid,  abroad,  any  more  than  it  does  at 
home.  I  think  that  is  one  point  we  onght  to  keep  very  prominently  beforo 
them,  that  any  ono  who  has  received  the  grace  of  God  in  his  own  heart,  and 
knows  his  Savicfhr,  is  bound  to  bo  telling  others.  With  regard  to  Japan  in 
particular,  I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  way  in  which  they  seemed  to 
be  doing  that. 

I  remember  at  one  place  I  called  at,  there  was  a  band  of  some  four-and- 
twenty  Christians  gathered  together,  and  I  was  told  that  they  were  all  the 
fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  village  innkeeper,  who  had  himself 
only  been  baptised  a  couple  of  years  before.  That  is  the  kind  ^naSly^work. 
of  thing  we  want.  I  recollect  that  in  another  place,  in  the 
Nizam  of  Hyderabad's  dominions,  the  work  was  carried  on  by  a  native 
Missionary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  He  was  supported  by 
native  Church  Funds,  partially  aided  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 
He  is  doing  the  work  entirely  without  European  help,  and  he  has 
a  band  of  catechists  and  has  converts  scattered  over  an  area  of  forty 
miles  round.  He  has  converts  in  eighty  different  centres  ;  and  he  said  to 
me.  How  can  I  possibly  attend  these  scattered  sheep  with  such  a  small  body 
of  catechists  as  these  (twenty -four),  and  I  can  get  no  more  money  from  tho 
Society  for  it  ?  So  what  has  he  done  ?  He  has  got  a  dozen  more  to  become 
catechists  on  these  terms.  He  has  given  them  enough  to  clothe  them  (and 
that  is  little  enough),  and  they  are  to  look  for  their  food  from  those 
amongst  whom  they  labour.  That  is  the  kind  of  voluntary  work  we  want. 
I  could  continue  for  some  time  longer  on  this  topic,  but  I  am  afraid  we 
must  close  piuctnally.  ^ 

Bey.  J.  Hesse  offered  prayer. 
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[This  Paper,  though  not  read,  we  print  here,  both  on  account  of  its  own 
merits,  and  being  asked  for  by  Bishop  Fitzgerald  (of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Board,  U.S.A.),  who  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  in 
person. — En.] 

On  the  Training  and  Support  of  Native  Workers. 

Bt  th«  Rbv.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.  (Boston  U.S.A. ;  for  over  twenty 
years  Mijuionaiy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.,  at  Foo-chow, 
China). 

Understanding  that  the  Papers  to  be  presented  at  the  General  Missionary 
Conference  are  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general  diacusaion  of  the  topics 
treated  under  consideration,  I  propose  to  treat  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible  tho 
questions  submitted  by  tho  Committee. 

The  best  method  of  training  native  workers — by  individual  Missionaries  ; 
in  central  institutions ;  in  tlie  vernacular  only,  or  by  means  of  tho  English 
language. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  one  method  can  be  picked  out,  and  confi- 
dently affirmed  to  be  in  all  cases  *'  the  best "  method,    ExpeTiena^  «?avm!&as^i 
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Bhows  that  all  our  methods  must  be  adapted  to  varying  local  conditiona, 
national  and  tribal  cliaracteristica,  and  to  individual  jx^culiaritias.     Tliat  in 
large  and  well-established  Missiona,  a  central  training  iuatitution  ia  very  deatr-! 
able,  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  any  one.   Such  schools  have  so  f  uily  demoostntttl 

their  usef  ulness  in  ulil  our  great  Mission-iields,  as  to  make  it  nnnecm- 
of  trying.    ^^^  *"  *-*'^**  examples,  and  to  leave  no  opportunity  for  debate.    Tlii 

does  not,  hoivever,  rule  out  the  training  of  nativ^  workers  by  indi- 
vidual Miasionaries.  In  many  JMission-lields,  the  circunifltances  of  the  case  doi 
not  allow  the  orgaiiiaation  of  a  great  central  Bchool  •  but  it  is  perfectly  feasibi 
for  the  Miasionaiy  to  gather  around  him  several  native  helpers,  and  by  8 
a  few  hours  with  theru, — two  or  tluee  days  in  the  week, — to  give  them  inai 
in  Biblical  knowledge,  in  exegesiB,  in  systematic  theology,  and  in  tbo  pi 
work  of  the  ministry.  Some  of  the  very  best  results  have  been  reached 
this  system  of  training  native  workere.  It  is  always  very  highly  to  be  oomi 
where  circumstances  prevent  the  institution  of  a  traimn^  school ;  and  it 
found  iiai'ful,  after  the  very  best  training  of  such  a  school,  in  the  gr 
practical  introduction  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  Happy  the  native  preaclicf 
who,  having  made  the  most  of  his  schooldays,  and  having  fully  equipped  hinuel! 
mentally  and  spiritually  for  hia  great  work,  falls  into  the  hands  of  au  intelii§ent, 
devout,  and  expencnced  Missiouaryj  and  has  a  supergraduate  course  of  training 
in  the  work,  under  such  a  man. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  English  language,  or  of  the  vernacular  only,  in  such 
training,  there  is  no  question  that  will  corao  before  the  Conference,  the  dedsicm 
of  which  must  be  so  absolutely  controlled  by  the  providential  circainstanoei  «£ 
each  case,  as  this.     In  some  portions,  at  least,  of  India,  where  great  attention  ii 

given  to  the  acquisition  of  the  English  language,  where  large  num- 
^**'i'^  *"  ^^^  '^^  *''^  more  intelligent  natives  are  becoming  conversant  with  it, 
TcrnBcuUr,    ^^®  native  worker  will  be  at  a  great  disadvantage,  if  he  knows  iiuly 

the  veniacular.  So,  too,  in  Japan,  where  the  Government  ia  giving 
instruction  in  English  in  its  schools  ;  and  there  is  quit«  a  general  mo\-ement 
among  the  awakened  minds  of  that  Island  Empire  toward  the  study  of  English^. 
The  native  preacher  ought  to  be  fully  abreast  of  the  beat  thoughts  of  liis  tinM 
and  ought  to  poasesa  the  iiigheat  intellectual  advantages  that  can  be  secured  ' 
hia  field  of  labour.  Where  the  English  language  is  necessary  for  this  purpose 
ia  eminently  proper  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  acquisition  by  c 
native  helpers.  But  where  the  English  language  ia  little  used,  where  the  beat 
results  of  VVestei-n  thought  have  been,  or  can  readily  be  translated  into  the 
native  langiiaget,  the  time  wliich  woiUd  be  spent  in  the  study  of  English,  can  b« 
more  profitably  employed  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  other  Christian 
books,  as  well  as  of  scientific  and  literary  works  in  the  vernacular.  Within  the " 
ten  years,  it  has  been  stoutly  asserted  by  some  able  Missionaries,  that  the  time 
now  come  for  introducing  the  study^  of  English,  and  opening  all  the  stores 
Western  knowledge,  not  only  to  theological  students,  but  to  all  others  w 
choose  to  avail  tlieiuselvcs  of  the  privileges  of  the  schools.  Anglo-Chineae 
leges  have  been  instituted  at  several  of  the  larger  stations  *  and,  while 
Missionaries  in  charge  of  them  are  eathusiastic  in  their  belief  that  they  are  oil 
the  right  track,  there  are  still  many  who  vehemently  oppose  them.  The  best 
course,  probably,  ia  to  quietly  await  the  result  of  the  expeiiment,  taking  a  little 
counsel  of  Gamaliel,  and  believing  with  him  that,  "  if  this  counsel  or  this  work 
be  of  men,  it  will  cojno  to  nought  ;  but  if  it  be  of  God,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it. ' 
And  tiA  none  of  us  wish  "  hapiy  to  bo  found  even  to  fight  against  God,"  we  can 
aiford  to  wait,  without  undue  excitement,  or  violent  controversy,  the  result  which 
time  will  surely  show. 

In  regard  to  the  specific  question,  "  Shall  an  American  or  European  education 

for  natives  of  Mifislon-fields  bo  encouraged  i ''  while  there  may  be 

"Weiitani      exceptions,  my  answer  would  be  decidedly  in  tlie  negative.    I  do  not 

nltirohelpcTiii  remember  a  single  instance,  of  all  that  came  under  my  observali 

of  a  native  helper  sent  to  America  or  Europe  for  education,  whi 
the  outcojne  was  aatlsfactory.     The  general  tendency  in  Buch  (mses  ia  to  ado] 
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team.  Iiabits,  to  gtow  away  from  their  own  people,  to  demand  higher  salarieii 
natiTe  congregations  can  afford  to  pay,  and  to  become  unduly  exalted.  I 
r  one  native  preacher  who  went  to  America  at  his  own  charges,  obtained  a 
limited  education  in  English,  and  returned  to  labour  contentedly  with  his 
iron  ;  but  there  was  no  evidence  that  his  usefulness  was  materially  enhanced 
nch  English  knowledge  as  he  had  acquired.  I  am  sure  that  the  experience 
observation  of  the  Missionaries  in  Ohina  generally  is  decidedly  against  send- 
lelpera  abroad  for  education. 

Another  question  raised  by  the  Committee  is,  "  In  cases  where  preachers  and 
ddaju  have  been  thus  trained,  should  they  be  put  on  a  higher  footing  than 
r  native  helpers  1 "  Still  another  question  is  very  closely  allied  to  this — 
aly,  **  In  Missions  where  a  high  order  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  native 
hers  has  been  attained  or  is  possible,  shall  such  attainment  bo  encouraged  by 
raed  privileges  and  powers  V  The  answer  to  these  questions  .  ^^, 
depend  largely  on  the  view  which  is  taken  of  the  work  and  ofEnguff^^e. 
obligation  of  the  workers.  Where  the  work  is  viewed  as  one 
aep,  spiritual  consecration,  in  which  the  workers  are  to  receive  only  areason- 

aupport,  and  not  to  be  paid  for  natural  or  acquired  talent,  it  will  naturally 
ietermined  that  the  highly  educated  helper  shall  be  put  on  no  higher  footing 
>  pay  than  his  less  educated  brother.  It  will  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in 
xmsecration  to  the  work,  he  will  be  glad  to  bring  all  his  acquisitions  to  the 
tor's  service,  without  expecting  to  be  paid  more  money  because  he  has 
iwd  and  improved  greater  privileges  than  his  neighbour.  If  he  enjoys  any 
Inged  privileges  and  powers  "  they  will  be  only  those  which  naturally  accrue 
nporior  talent  and  ability, — not  any  which  are  artificially  created  as  a  sort  of 
im  for  acquired  merit.  For  instance,  he  may  be  made  chairman  of  a  council, 
lorator  of  a  Presbytery,  or  delegate  to  a  convention,  by  reason  of  his  brethren's 
gnition  of  his  ability  ;  but  he  will  not  be  paid  a  saJary  lai^ely  in  excess  of 
;  poid  his  fellow-workers. 

3tiU  another  question  is  raised  :  *'  Would  Uie  difficulties  relating  to  such 
•  be  relieved  by  sending  persons  thus  educated  to  a  different  Mission^field  f  " 
answer  is.  Seldom,  if  ever.  Suppose  a  native  of  Oude,  thus  educated,  to  be 
;  to  Bengal  What  advantage,  would  there  be  in  the  transition  ?  Or  what 
oolty  would  be  overcome  by  sending  a  Gantonese  thus  educated  to  Pekin  1 
'ovla  only  relieve  Canton  of  a  burden  to  pile  it  upon  Pekin.  I  do  not  imagine 
i  any  elysium  can  be  found  for  English  educated  native  workers,  where  their 
'  tastes  and  habits  can  be  gratified  without  creating  friction  and  greater  or 
disturbance  in  the  workings  of  the  Mission  to  which  they  return.     I  come 

to  Uie  last  part  of  the  subject  assigned— the  support  of  native  workers. 
[  take  it  for  granted  that  there  will  be  no  disagreement  among  the  members 
be  Conference  as  to  these  propositions — (1)  That  the  native  Churches  ought 
eoome  self-supporting  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.    (2)    .  j^      nart  f 
t  all  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  this  result.    But,  n»STe*Snjche». 
1  these  propositions  granted,  there  is  still  a  wide  field  for  differ- 
»  of  opmion ;  and  we  find  that  all  shades  of  opinion  are  held — from  the  extreme 
ever  employing  a  native  helper  until  ho  can  be  supported  by  his  own  people, 
be  opposite  extreme  of  paying  increasingly  large  salaries  to  native  preacners 
of  tile  Mission  treasury.    Truth  does  not  generally  inhabit  the  extremes, 
[n  the  beginning  of  Missionary  work  in  any  field,  when  there  are  a  few 
rerts,  and  some  among  them  have  the  "  gifts,  grace,  and  usefulness,"  which 
cate  their  call  to  preach  the  Gospel,  it  is  evident  that  one  of  two  things  must 
lone.     Either  their  preaching  must  be  confined  to  what  they 

do  on  Sunday  or  in  the  evenings,  while  daily  labouring  to  "'JJe»cha».  ** 
port  themselves  ;  or  they  must  be  assisted  from  the  Missionary 
Bory  to  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the  work.  If  the  former  course  is 
>wed,  we  have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  say  that  no  native  helper 
ives  foreign  pay  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lose  the  continuous  labour  of 
3od  man,  who  might  be  winning  many  souls  for  Christ.  The  Bev.  Dr. 
Iget,  of  Fekin,  said  very  forcibly  at  the  Shanghai  Coufetftixc©  \ "  TVv^^-raksx^Na 
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of  love  in  the  hearts  of  Cbristians  liasteiu  to  supply  eveiy  wmnt  of  a  Clirigliia 
brother,  and  every  need  of  the  whole  Church,  lliose  who  have,  help  thost 
who  have  not.  By  this  principle,  young  men  in  Christian  lands  are  aided  vliflt 
preparing  for  the  ministry  of  ^e  Gospel ;  and  Missionariea  are  supported  niMBg 
the  heathen  by  the  same  principle.  This  law  of  Christian  love  does  not  sdmit 
of  distinctions  of  nation  or  race.  The  Church  in  Shan-tung  may  edncate  joong 
men  from  Shan-si,  and  may  support  them  while  preaching  in  that  proTines. 
The  Cliurches  in  China  may  educate  at  their  own  expense  young  men  from 
Mongolia  or  Corca,  and  support  them  afterwards,  while  preaching  the  ^mA 
tidings  to  their  own  countrymen.  Why  may  not  the  Churches  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  England,  in  like  manner,  educate  and  support  Chinese  pxetduni 
The  Chinese  Christians  are  poor.  There  are  among  them  those  who  are  desiroM 
^  of  preaching  the  Gospel.    Is  there  anything  in  the  Word  of  God, 

thequestim.  ^^  ^°  ^^®  example  of  Christ,  to  hinder  our  affording  to  them  radii 
aid  as  they  may  require  ?  "  And  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mateer,  6t  Tung- 
chow,  expressed  very  tersely  the  same  principle,  when  he  said  :  *'  All  the 
Churches  at  home  raise  funds,  and  send  out  evangelists  to  preach  in  destitute 
places,  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  same  principle  should  not 
embrace  China.  The  Church  is  one  and  the  work  is  one ;  and  there  is  no  reseoa 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  the  gifts  of  Foreign  Churches  should  be  limited  in  their 
use  to  Foreign  Missionaries."  The  strong  words  which  were  uttered  by  the  Rer. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Tung-chow,  at  the  same  Conference,  against  the  *'  employment 
system,"  were  based  very  largely  on  the  assumption  that  the  preachen  erapkipA 
were  preachers  becavse  they  were  employed.  No  one  would  defend  an  attenqit 
to  make  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  paying  men  to  preach.  But  when  the  bmb- 
bers  of  a  Mission  are  satisfied  by  proper  evidence  that  certain  native  bretknn 
are  <»lled  and  qualified  to  preach  the  Gospel,  why  should  they  be  restiained 
from  giving  their  full  time  to  the  work,  because  there  is  not  yet  a  native  Chnidi 
to  support  them  1  Tliere  are  Christians  ready  to  support  them,  and  duistism 
upon  whose  heart  the  Master  has  laid  the  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ; " — ^men  who  are  m»lriiig  money 
for  God,  and  who  are  anxious  to  use  it  in  His  cause.  Why  should  thej  be 
prevented  from  supporting  a  Chinese,  a  Japanese,  or  Hindu  preacher,  while 
there  is  not  yet  a  congregation  to  support  him  on  the  field  t 
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ElQHTEENTH   SESSION. 

MISSIONARY     COMITY. 

(1)  MUTUAL  RELATIONS. 

a)  The  dssirableness  of  having  a  common  understanding  beinreen  Missionary 
imittees  and  Tvorkers  on  their  relation  in  the  field  as  to  boundaries  of 
icts,  employment  and  interchange  of  workers,  and  transfer  of  converts  and 
[v^^ations. 

h)  Ib  there  a  sti^  in  the  progress  of  Christian  work  in  any  district  when 
.  fta  understanding  cannot  be  applied  ? 

e)  The  adjustment  on  each  field,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  a  conmion  scale  of 
ies  for  native  helpers,  with  a  view  to  removing  idl  temptation  to  a  mer- 
cy spirit  through  the  anticipation  of  larger  compensation. 

{Tuesday  morning,  June  \^th,  in  the  Lower  HaU,) 

H.  M.  Hatheson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Bev.  E.  Wardlaw  ThompsoxL 

Rev.  Dr.  Judson  Smith  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  friends, — We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last 

of  this  great  Conference,  and  the  subject  before  this  Section  is 

that  concerns  us  all,  and  one  upon  which  I  feel  sure  there  will 

no  difference  of  opinion  amongst  us  who  are  assembled  in  this 

n.    What  is  meant  by  "  Comity  "  ?    The  word  means    Keanin^of 

iness,  suavity  of  manners,  courtesy,  civility,  and  good    "comity." 

»ding.     It  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have  been  witnessing 

so  greatly  enjoying  the  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  which 

so  remarkably  prevailed  among  us,  that  it  should  be  needful  to 

uss  a  matter  of  this  kind,  affecting  so  closely  as  it  does  the 

iciple  of  brotherly  love,  mutual  respect  and  consideration  which 

all  our  hearts.     But  we  are  not  always  in  circumstances  such  as 

have  been  in  during  the  last  ten  days,  seeing  one  another  face  to 

!,  strengthening  one  another  "as  iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  and 
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comfortincj  and  encouraging  one  another,  in  the  great  work  in  whici 
through  Gotrs  gootlocss,  we  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in 
iUoanid«»tioadiff^rent  calliDgs.      Hanian   nature   is   weak  ;    the 

imyovtut  Adam  has  not  yet  died  out,  and  the  consuming  zeal  wifl 
which  Missionary  agents  are  filled  and  animated,  is  not  alwayi 
tempered  by  that  discretion  which  it  is  so  needful  for  us  all 
enltivate.  It  is  therefore  desimble  that  this  subject  should  be  coo 
sidered  among  us,  in  order  that  some  wise  Christian  considernfion 
may  he  brought  before  us  to  govern  the  action  both  of  Committeet ^ 
and  of  MisjjioDaries  iti  tlie  field.  It  is  important  for  us  all 
there  should  he  an  earnest  desire  and  even  determination  to  i 
each  other's  bonndarica,  tu  repress  every  feeliog  of  rivalry,  ood 
cultivate  iusti'ad  tliat  holy  emulation  in  faith  and  good  works  wli 
will  have  the  Master's  smile  and  benediction.  I  will  not,  of  cours*^ 
enter  into  any  detail  upon  tliis  subject;  it  will  be  treated  byoa 
venerable  and  beloved  Dr.  Thompson,  who  will  address  us  npou  thiti 
important  matter,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  listen  not  only  witkl 
respectful  attention,  but  with  a  desire  to  carry  ioto  practice  th 
suggestions  of  Christian  love  and  wisdom  that  will  be  brought  befon 
us  not  only  by  him  bat  by  other  speakers  who  are  prepared 
address  us  this  morning. 

I  remember  an  instance  in  the  Mission-field  with  which  I 

best  acquainted,  one  large  district  of  which  is  occupied   by  thr 

Missions.     The  Missionaries  on  the  field  have  an  honourable  nmler-l 

standing  as  to  the  division  of  the  land  among  them  ;  one  goes  in 

AoMMnpieof  ^his  dircction,  and  another  in    that.     These  boundttrics 

tn»e  Comity.  ]ijive  hccn  TecogDised,  aud  this  has  been  helpfnl  to  all. 
Tfie  Missionaries  have  not  been  treading  upon  one  another's  gronDil 
But  once  a  zealous  Missionary  of  one  oi"  these  bodies  sought  to  opeu 
a  station  witliin  the  ground  of  one  of  the  others.     It  happened  to 
fall  to  my  lot  to  call  upon  the  Committee  ia  the  Home  field  to  talk 
over  the  matter  with  them  ;  and  I  was  at  once  met  by  this  state- 
ment:    *' We   have   already   considered    that    action   of  our   dear 
brother,  and  I  will  read  you  the  despatch  which  has  been  sent  cat 
to  the  Missionaries  requiring  the  withdrawal  from  the  field  occupied 
by  your  t^ociety  ;*'  and  that  wus  immediately  done.     I  know  of  ao 
instance  excejit  that,  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  forty  years  of  tho 
Mission  with  the  management  of  which  I  have  hud  the  great  bouoor 
of  being  connected  during  the  whole  of  tltat  time.     No  doubt  there 
are  zealous  men  who  sometimes   forget  the  things  to  which  our 
attention   is  to  be  called  tin's  morning,  ai:d  who  do  not   always 
respect  the  fields  occupied  by  others,  and  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  engoged  in  the  work.     Let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
love.     We  have  been  singing  that  sweet  Psalm  of  David  :— 

^'  Bebold  how  good  a  thing  it  is, 
Anti  linw  l-tcuHJncj  well, 
To'^flher  bucL  a«i  I>ri4lnc'ii  one 
In  uaitjf  to  dwelL* 
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ElGETEENTH    SESSION. 

MISSIONARY     COMITY, 
(1)   MUTUAL  IIELATI0N3. 

(a)  Tlie  d*airalblenc3s  of  havniga  common  understanding  "betreon  Missionary 
Committees  and  workers  on  their  relation  in  the  field  as  to  boundarioa  of 
districts,  employmexLt  and  interchango  of  workers,  and  transfer  of  converta  and 
congregations. 

(b)  Is  there  a  stago  in  the  progress  of  Christian,  work  ia  any  district  whon 
such  an  understanding  cannot  bfi  applied  1 

(r)  The  adjustment  on  each  field,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  a  common  scale  of 
salaries  for  native  helpers,  with  a  view  to  removing  all  temptation  to  a  mer- 
cenary spirit  through  the  anticipation  of  larger  compensation, 

(Tuesday  morning ,  Jv/m  \%tkj  in  the  Lower  Hall.) 

H.  M.  Matheson^  Esq.,  in  tlie  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  E.  Wardlaw  Thompson, 

Eev,  Dr.  Judson  Smitli  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Dear  friends,— We  bave  now  arrived  at  the  last 
day  of  this  great  Conference,  and  the  subject  before  this  Section  ia 
one  that  concerns  ns  all,  and  one  npon  which  I  feel  sure  there  wiJl 
be  no  diOerence  of  opinion  amongst  us  who  are  assembled  in  this 
room.  What  k  meant  by  "  Comity  "  ?  The  word  means  Me*mnjof 
mildness,  simvity  of  manners,  courtesy,  civility,  and  good  "comity.- 
breeding".  It  may  seem  strange  to  those  wlio  have  been  witne.ssing 
and  so  greatly  enjoying  tlie  spirit  of  unity  and  brotherly  love  which 
has  so  remarkably  prevailed  among  us,  that  it  should  be  needful  to 
discuss  a  mattei*  of  this  kind,  aliectiug  so  closely  as  it  does  the 
priuciple  of  brotherly  love^  mutual  respect  and  consideration  which 
iills  all  our  hearts.  But  we  are  not  always  in  circnmstances  ench  as 
we  have  been  in  during  the  last  ten  days,  seeing  one  another  face  to 
face^  strengthening  one  another  "as  iron  sharj^yencth  iron/'   and 
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even  in  this  strenortb  itself.  The  words  of  Paul,  "  When  I  am  weat, 
then  am  I  stTong,"  still  emhotly  a  truth  when  read  the  other  wav, 
when  I  am  strong,  then  am  I  weak.  The  Romish  Church  has  lost 
its  freedom  to  gaiu  ita  unity^  ami  the  Evangelical  its  unity  to  gaia 
its  freedom. 

Uii fortunately  the  domain  of  Protestant  Missions  is  not  free  from 
the  general  weakness  of  Protestantism.  Still  the  division  there,  is 
not  so  great  as  the  derision  of  Romish  opponents  represents  it  to  be. 
The  CQTicord  aniong  the  Alissionaries  of  the  different  Protectant 
Societies  is  (greater  than  the  discord,  the  esteem  shown  c?i  all  sidet 
stronger  than  (he  distrust ^  and  respect  for  one  another'' s  boundaries 
is  more  general  than  inJractio7is  of  them.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  hold  this  General  Mission  Conference  in 
The  confweaoe  ^^^^^'^^  we  are  now  assembled,  and  to  which  del^atca 
ftnendence  have  been  sent,  with  few  exceptions,  by  all  Protestant 
•f  concwd.  jiations  and  Church  communities.  And  at  all  events  such 
a  imity,  founded  upon  freedom,  has  a  far  higher  value  than  that  of 
the  Papal  Church,  purchased  as  it  is  by  the  sacrifice  of  libert}% 

Evangelical  Missions  sutfcr  heavily  from  their  divided  condition. 
For  this  division  breaks  up  and  stjuanders  our  powers,  it  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  unbrotherly  rivalry,  and  occasions  not  a  little  perplexity,  aad 
even  scandal,  among  t!ie  heathen. 

la  it  not  possible  sensibly  to  diminish  this  evil  ? — I  will  not  say 
to  completely  do  away  with  it,  for  that  would  be  but  an  illusory  hope, 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  ecclesiastical  regulation,  just 
because  we  have  no  sni>reme  authority  among  the  Churches.     Some*    ■! 
thin^  however  might  be  accomplished  by  means  of  tmconstraintd    li 
brotherhj  uniojit  and,  if  ai)pearauces  are  not  deceptive,  it  will  be  oae    li 
Seoenniai    of  the  most  gloiious  tusks  of  tbis  General  Mission  Con'    V 
ccnitxtneet.  fcrcncc,  mectiog  from  decade  to  decade,  to  bring  about    I' 
gradually,  by  such  fraternal  alliances,  a  certain  amount  of  unity  ia 
Protestant  Missionary  labours,  which  are  to-day  still   so  split  up 
into  manifold  rivalries.     There  is  no  doubt  that  an  impulse  towardi 
nnity  is  already  pasiting  through  the  different  denominations ;  and 
this  m  shown  not  only  by  the  Mission  Conferences  in  India,  China, 
Japan,  and  South  Africa,  but  also  by  the  coalescing  of  many  Mission 
congregations  belonging  to  different  Missionary  Societies  into  one 
Missionary  Church  ;  for  example,  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Societies 
in  Japan, 

Tiie  qoestion  as  to  n'hat  is  to  be  donis  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
Society/  to  institute  arid  maintain  this  Missionary  Comity,  must  now 
become  the  subject  of  our  deliberations.  I  content  myself  with 
a  threefold  reply  : —  ^m 

I.  We  must  become  mutually  acquainted  with  each  other  j         ]H 

II.  We  must  mutually  bind  ouraelves  to  avoid  all  overstepping^ 
of  borders  ;  and 

III.  Wc  must  more  constantly  hold  out  helping  hands  to  c^h 
other* 
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ET&ngelie&l  Mission  work  to-day  covers  a  wide  extent  of  territory,  and 
kaa  many  ramifications,  and  there  are  in  Europe  as  in  America  bat  few 
of  those  interested  in  Missions,  who  possess  a  thorongh  grasp 
of  it.    One  reason  for  this  is  that  not  much  interest  has  been   ^^^^^^ 
libown  in  the  acquiring  of  sach  a  general  comprehension  of  it. 
Ko  donbt,  in  Germany  this  general  knowledge  of  Missions  is  most  fostered. 
Here — ^in  addition  to  about  six  popular  Mission  papers — ^it  is  made  the 
sabjeet  of  two  Missionary  reviews   of  some  literary  value,  and  with  a 
drde  of  readers  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  quite  distinct  from  the 
fecial  reports  of  the  separate  Societies,  and  having  as  their  particular 
liok  the  treatment  of  Mission  work  as  a  whole. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  consideration  that  Evangelical  Missions — 
in  spite  of  differences  among  the  Societies  promoting  them — are  something 
Minted,  are  a  whole,  forms,  together  with  brotherly  love,  the  first  condition 
for  the  practice  of  Missionary  Comity.  A  restricted  circle  of  information 
generally  results  in  narrowed  sympathies,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  wide 
^^eaning  of  fiuits  opens  the  heart  itself.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  all 
those  who  have  acquired  a  thorough  general  acquaintance  with  Missions  and 
extended  views  of  the  whole  work,  have  been  free  from  narrowness  of 
heart. 

With  insignificant  exceptions,  our  friends  in  England  and  America  are 
strikingly  unacquainted  with  German  Missions,  and  not  only  with  our 
Missions,  but  generally  with  our  religious  condition  at  home. 

Incorrect  reports  concerning  Germany  frequently  amuse  us,  still  oftener 
they  pain  us.     The  further  result  of  these  perverted  judgments  on  Germany 
and  German  activity  is  naturally  a  lack  qf  Comity,  that  is  to  say,  j^ioubiitioa 
an  injurious  contempt  for  our  performances,  a  condescending    «fabMaM 
treatment  of  them,  as  though  we  were  not  Mission  workers  of    •'Oomiiy. 
equal  standing,  and  even  in  our  literary  Mission  labours  were  yet  in  leading 
strings,  not  to  speak  of  the  various  ways  in  which  un&iendliness  is 
experienced  in  the  various  districts  of  Missionary  labour.     This  lack  of 
Comity,  which  we  often  experience  painfully,  has,  it  is  my  firm  conviction, 
its  origin  in  the  great  ignorance  about  the  situation  in  Germany. 

It  is  far  from  being  my  intention  to  idealise  this  situation.  It  is  a 
German  characteristic  to  criticise  ourselves  very  severely,  and  pharisaical 
self-glorification  is  not  a  German  national  failing.  But  we  may  say  without 
any  vain  glory,  and  you  will  acknowledge  it  as  a  fact,  tJuxt  we  in  Germany 
are  better  acquainted  with  Foreign  Minions,  especially  those  of  England  and 
America,  than  you  in  England  and  America  are  with  German  Missions,  and 
tluit  we  are  more  just  towards  you  than  you  are  towards  us. 

But  whether  it  be  indiil'erence  to  the  Mission  work  of  others,  or  a 
contempt  for  it,  in  either  case  it  shows  a  narrow-heartedness  which  hinders 
the  formation  of  what  may  bo  called  a  Missionary  esprit  de  corps 
within  the  circles  of  Evangelical  Christianity,  which  would  look   JjJJStr.' 
upon    Missions   as   the   comtnon    concern   of   all   Evangelical 
Churches.    Of  course,  it  is  the  business  of  the  ofRcial  organ  of  the  individual 
Missionary  Society  to  furnish  precise  information  as  to  its  own  work ;  but, 
even   if   this  special  branch  of  news  must  form  its   principal  contents, 
denominational  politics  need  not  on  that  account  bo  urged  therein.     God's 
]ungdom  is  being  built  up  amoj>^  the  heathen  on  the  ovit^c  %vi«  <^^  qu^'^ 
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own  toandary  fence,  and  the  band  of  workers  of  a  single  Mission  can  bn 
form  a  company,  a  battaiioe,  or  a  regiment  of  the  whole  Evangelic 
Mifi&ion  army. 

Just  lately  tbings  have  somewhat  improved.  The  Boston  MUsionary 
Herald,  for  example,  has  for  a  long  time  regularly  contained  "  Notes  from  I 
the  Wide  World,"  and  bo  a  number  of  other  Mission  papers  have  noUti 
for  some  few  years  past  given  notices  of  "  Other  Misaions."  I  am  con-f 
vinced  that  no  inconsiderable  eervice  would  be  rendered  to  the  causa 
MiBsionary  Comity,  if  the  organs  of  all  Evangelical  MisBJonary  Societietl 
would  keep  at  least  a  couple  of  pages  free  for  regular  news  concerning  tha  j 
doings  of  their  co-workers,  especiaUy  those  whose  districts  of  work  lit] 
nearest  their  own. 


WemuBt  mutualhj  bind  ourselves  to  avoid  all  overstepping  ofhorden. 
For  where  one  Misf^ionary  Bociety  forces  it&elf  into  the  field  of  Ubov 
already  occupied  by  another,  the  assured  result  is  a  lack  of  Gbristiui 
brotherly  kindness.  Again  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  Missionary 
Comity  that  the  different  Societies  should  entertain  due  eonsideration  and 
regard  for  the  boundaries  of  their  rcspectiva  spheres  of  action. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  fact  that  in  Evangelical  Christendom, 
there  exist  already  many  Bliseionary  Societies.     The  smaller  a  Missionary 
Danger  of     ^oci^^J  i^  the  more  expensive  it  is,  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
muitipiyins    dilBculty  in  working,  especially  in  tropical  lands.     But  the  evil 
*»*°*^*'     increases  as  the  number  of  Missionaries  ore  multiplied,  who, 
unconnected  with  any  Missionary  Society,  go  out  as  individuals  to  under- 
take independent  Mission  work     By  this  system  the  already  moch  divided 
and  split  up  Protestant  Missions  will  be  altogether  anatomised.     Our 
word  to-day  must  be,   "  Working  in  connection  with  the  already 
Missionary  Socieiies,  and  decreasing  their  numi/er  hj  association." 

Stringent  limits  and  regulations  are  impossible  here,  and  we  can  only 
appeal  to  brotherly  Comity. 

Two  rules,  however,  should  be  held  binding, 

1.  It  is  the  duty  of  an  Evangelical  Christian  to  keep  faitb 
ea  wafen     ^-^j^  ^^^^  Missionary  Society  which  he  has  once  freely  chosen, 
60  long  as  such  Society  remains  tmo  to  its  principles. 

2.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  worker  holding  office  in  any  particular 
Missionary  Bociety,  never  to  entice  away  the  friends  and  supporters  of  other 
Missionary  Societies  ;  but  Bhould  an  increase  of  income  be  desired,  to  try 
and  ol^tain  it  in  the  first  place,  from  their  own  friends,  and  secondly  from 
thoBO  who  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  any  Missionary  Society. 

Before  1  refer  to  Uio  Missionary  work  abroad,  among  the  heathen, 
<tnit  me  to  add  a  few  words  in  a  free  and  brotherly  manner  as  to  Pi 
among  Protestant  Church  communities,  particularly  in  t 
'^liiSr^*''^**''  I  ft™  at  ft  loss  to  comprehend  how  it  is  possible  to 

Missionarj'  Comity  in  heathen  lands,  if  this  Comity  it  Dot 
•xfrciaed  at  home.     In  my  opinion  systematic  proselytising  amongst <1 
Evajjgolicul  Churches  should  not  take  place  at  all ;  and  it  is  p«r 
wanting  in  tact  if  this  system  of  proselytising  is  pursued  in  makinir 
•noug  tho  UttHhai. 

I  will  wnko  ao  mention  of  names  ;  but  up  to  the  present  tima 
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reports  h&Te  passed  through  my  baDcls,  in  which  Africa,  Central  America, 
Bouth   America,    China,  Germany,  India,   Turkey,   and  Japan 
are  bemg  mentioned  in  one  ecntence  as  Slissionary  tiolds.     Sup-  ?^J^^y' 
pose  a  Hindu  or  a  negro  were  to  read  such  reports,  be  would 
necessarily  be  led  to  believe  that  Germany  was  a  heathen  country,  standing 
on  the  same  footing  with  India  or  the  Congo.     And  what  are  we  to  say  when 
a  Methodist  preacher  writes  from  Berhn :  "Here  is  a  field  for  work  with 
over  one  million  souls,  with  oniy  one  irarki-r''  ? — viz.,  this  Methodist, 

Dear  brethren  in  England  and  America,  I  believe  that  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  all  my  German  fellow-believers,  if  I  urge  upon  you  to  cease  from 
looking  upon  Germany,  the  land  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Arndt  and 
Spener,  Fraacke  and  Zinzeudorf,  Tholack,  Fliedner  and  Wichern,  as  a  half 
heathen  and  rationalistic  country. 

Even  to-day  great  religious  battles  are  being  fought  in  Germany,  the 
issue  of  which  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England  and  America. 

Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  take  this  request  amiss,  but  show  us  brotherly 
Comity  by  so  working  with  us,  as  to  remove  this  proselytising  spirit  from 
our  midst 

I  take  the  liberty  of  laying  before  the  Conference  the  following  sugges- 
tions : — 

1.  If  an  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  desire  to  enter  on  a  new  field  of 
labonr,  let  her  choose  one  not  already  occupied  by  another  Evangelical 
Society,  or  in  the  event  of  the  sphere  of  labour,  like  East  Africa 

for  example,  comprising  »  very  large  space,  let  boundaries  be    ^1^'^^^ 
arranged,  in  a  brotherly  spirit,  with  any  EvangeUcal  Mission 
already  at  work,  and  each  consider  the  regulations  &a  binijing. 

2.  Where  a  Missionary  sphere,  as  for  instance,  South  iUrica  or  India, 
is  already  occupied  by  several  Missionary  Societies,  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
intrading  into  the  districts  belonging  to  other  Societies,  or  proselytising 
smoDgst  the  members  of  such  Societies,  thereby  fosterijig  a  deplorable  spirit 
of  desertion. 

Furthermore,  we  should  agree  on  certain  principles  respecting  the  re- 
ception  of  members    from  other  Missions  ;  and  I  suggest  the     HeoMTia^ 
following  as  a  banis  for  such  an  agreement :  n«mb«n  from 

(a)  No  member  of  another  Mission  should  be  received  or '**^"  ■'^''"• 
Admitted  to  Communion  without  informing  the  Missionary  of  the  district  to 
'Which  he  formerly  belonged  of  such  proposed  admissioii ;  and  his  answer 
being  duly  couBidered. 

{b)  No  member  of  another  Mission  to  be  received  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled or  is  about  to  be  expelled  from  his  former  Communion^  or  against 
wHom  Church  discipline  is  tbreatenecl, 

(c)  As  there  is  danger  that  native  helpers  may  exchange  one  community 
for  another,  purely  from  selfish  motives,  they  shEill  receive  no  appointment, 
or  at  any  rate  no  higher  salary  than  they  hud  in  their  previous  position  ;  in 
fact,  it  is  recommended  that  Misslonurv  Societies  working  in  proximity  to 
jeach  other  should  agree  on  term  stipend  of  their  native  helpers. 

8.  R/'oiihir  * ',,n/Vr^/-.€  .ir^  fn"T>rtance  for  the  cultivation  of 

friendly  i  all  Evangiihcal  Missiouaries 

in  sr*""  ..;.,.*,.  ^..i. ;,....,   -^^ch  other's 

act]  11  Micbing  all 

impO^i.ul..  ;,-'       tL>.M> 

leli  at  A  '■■'.'I'lLiiit's 
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(Tomii  have  done  more  for  the  nLiitaal  edification  and  benefit  of  the  differ 

roieitant  MisBianaries,  than  all  acimonitioDS  ;    and  I  would  suggest  tba(_ 
more  Huch  Conferences  in  emallcr  districts  aro  greatly  needed.     Ad  altogotb  /" 
DOW  danger  to  Misaionary  enterprise  has  arisen  from  the  modern  culoni^ 
policy  ;  which  introdaces  into  tlie  international  field  of  Mighioi 
MiemiMiion.   tlioBe  national  jealousies  and  passions  which  it  rouses  ;  this 
not  only  the  case  in  Germany  and  France,  but  also  in  England 
W' ithln  the  bounds  of  this  Paper  I  can  only  touch  lightly  upon  this  all<ia 
portant  question,  which  alone  ujight  have  formed  a  subject  for  a  Confereuc^ 
The   Evangelical   Missionary   Societies    cannot   bo   accused  of  haviof 
nrousod  these  colonial  political  Jealousici^,  &till  less  are  they  able  to  removn 
them.     So  far  as  n>y  knowledge  extends,  thoy  have,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
given  evidence  of  the  danger  of  nationalising  Missions.      We,  in  GenuJiuy, 
have  done  as  well  as  our  brethren   in  France,  who  stand  perhaps  in  the. 
greatest  degree  under  the  pressure  of  such  national  passion.     (I  take  iLiil 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  the  Conference  of  the  German  Missionary  ' 
Brtcieties,  hold  in  Bremen  in  1886,  of  which  it  seems  little  is  known  ioj 
:  England,  and  I  refer  to  the  "  AUgemeine  Missions  Zeitschnft "  of  1885,] 
546,  etc.  ;  and  1886,  p.  89.  etc, ;  also  1887,  p.  209,  etc.) 

It  ie  to  be  hoped  that  this  era  of  extravagant  national  sensibilities ' 
pass  away  as  soon  as  colonial  political  relations  have  been  consolidated,  aad 
the  new  colonial  era  has  passed  through  its  infantine  maladies. 
J*J[JjJ      The  desire  of  European  colonising  powers  to  have  in  tb«ir 
eolonies,  or  the  territories  over  which  they  exercise  authority, 
Misuonanes  of  their  own  nationality,  is  op  to  a  certain  limit  very  justifiable, 
for  colonial  posfioaaionB  make  Missions  a  national  duty.     But  the  duty  of 
iiimonary  SocittisM  will  be  a  double  one.     First,  to  take  care  that  this 
national    doty  do«s    not  prodaca   injustice   to,    and    intolerance    of,  the 
MiMtonaiiaa  of  other  nationalittea.     Secondly,  that  Missionaries  of  oth4j^H 
untfciBalitiM  ahall  not  give  cause  by  their  irritating  behaviour   for  we^H 
liMiaded  complaints  from  the  preaidiog  colonial  power.     We  most  camesCy 
g«ird  toth  fiidee  that  neither  t^hmwd  policy  bt  miMd  up  trr'xA  MUsionaty  entfr- 
pri$if  nor  the  Miantm  h§  wuMd  up  with  t&#  €aiamud  pMcjf, 

The  indispeneahlo  nuwmpiiim  Ibr  the  enllinUiain  of  tnw  Comily  amoo^ 
Evangelical  MicBons  behaving  to  diflerent  denoninaiioiw  in  the  Church  ti 
the  daohle  acknowMspaent :  #Sra^y«  that  ve  all  pnioMi  in  eoouDoa  tnefa 
■eatfin^  of  doelzmnl  truth  an  ia  angcjaat  to  ibow  a  anaer  the  way  of 
anlfatioa,  Stmmilf,  that  ealration  as  «ie(  hy  any  Cftwh,  Ink  alone 
thn  Lt94  Jem  Cbrict,  If  tiM  hnm  is  lading,  then  ooneplnint  of 
I  Hitile,  and  eiwy  nqpesi  fv  brotheriy  coBside 

In  Chun,  ladin,  JifH^  and  Afiicn  ivvloic^oaaa  an  hniU  ia  n 
style  In  Ihnan  in  ABeoon  mtd  Enrofo;  nai  if  vn  lasm  In 
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I.  We  mast  look  upon  defeoco  against  attacks  on  Evangollca!  Missiona 
as  a  battle  which  we  have  xmitniii/  to  fight,  even  shonld  the  attack  not  con- 
cern us  personally  or  tho  Mission  with  which  wc  are  associated. 

Buch  attacks  are  made  principally  from  two  sides,  viz. ,  by  the ,^^^^4° J^^* 
Church  of  llome  and  by  the  advorBaries  of  Missions  in  our  own 
Church.  The  eomity  of  Rome  against  Evangelical  Missions  shows  itself  to- 
day mora  vindictive  than  ever,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  manifest  this  animosity 
by  systematic  aggression  into  the  spheres  of  Evangelical  Missions,  as  well  as 
by  systematic  libels.  It  is  high  time  that  our  sanguine  follow  believers  should 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  enormous  danger  which  threatens  us  from 
Rome, 

An  equally  pflrnicious  principle  is  it  to  say :  "  What  has  it  to  do  with 
me,  so  long  us  the  attack  ia  not  aimed  against  me,  against  my  Misaioaary 
Society,  or  against  my  countrymen  ?  "     I  have  had  some  pain-      wmtof 
ful  experiences  in  this  matter.     English  Missians,  for  instance,     ijmpkthr 
have  more  than  once  been  attacked  in  Germany,  and  I  considered       iathij. 
it  my  bounden  duty  to  defend  them  publicly.     For  this  purpose  I  needed 
authentic  information,  which  T  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  Commitieea 
of  the  Missionary  Soeictiea  in  question.     From  some  I  received  no  reply  at 
all,  and  from  others  a  reply  to  the  effect :  '*  We  do  not  care  what  ia  written 
about  ns  in  Germany  I  "     I  did  not  aak  for  a  personal  service   from  the 
English  Missionary  Societies,  but  was  anxioua  to  render  them  a  service  to 
the  ntmost  of  my  power  and  abiUty.     Can  this  be  considered  Missionary 
Comity  ? 

II.  A  Standing  Central  Committee,  with  hendquarlors  in  London,  and 
composed  of  delsgates  from  all  Protestant  ^Missionary  Societies,  should  be 
formed,  not  only  to  act  as  leaders  in  matters  where  the  united  ^Btwidiae 
action  of  all  Mi-^sionary  Societies  is  desirable,  but  also  to  act  as  Zntennttionkl 
arbitrators  where  ditferencea  threaten  to  disturb  the  harmonious  <^™™it*»«' 
working  of  the  different  Missionary  Societies,  In  order  to  give  the  Central 
Committee  a  sound  basis,  Missionary  Conferoncoa  should  be  formed  in  every 
Protestant  nation,  to  includo  all  existing  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  of 
that  nation,  and  elect  deputies  to  represent  them  on  tho  Central  Committee. 
Such  national  Missionary  Couforencos  already  exist  in  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Holland  ;  it  would  theroforo  only  bo  nocossary  to  organise  them  for 
Great  Britain,  North  America,  and  Franco  (with  Vuud  and  Italy).  The 
doty  of  this  Committee  would  bo  :  (a)  to  organise  a  general  Missionary 
Conference  once  in  every  ten  years ;  (it)  to  undertake  the  regular  publica- 
tion of  a  general  Missionary  statement  aa  above  ;  (c)  to  initiate  united 
action  in  cases  which  recommend  themRclves  to  the  general  policy  of  all 
Missionary  Societies,  ns  for  instance,  the  restriction  of  the  drink  tratfio; 
(a)  to  fioltle  ditl'ereuces  with  regard  to  bonudariea  of  Bpheros  of  labour. 
And  now,  iu  couclnsion,  ray  ceU'rtwt  cenaeo  :  if  Missionary  Comity  is  really 
to  become  a  virtne  fur  all  Missionary  Societies,  Ave  must  learn  to 

look   upon   Missions  as   a  common  came,  in   spite  of  all   our     '^■'^*"» 

i-<r  i       I        11  ■»€•      -  i.  r  1         1.'      .      common  oauM, 

diUL'rencos,  to  kindle  a  Missionary  corps  a  exprtt,  and  cultivate 
ik    to  nf'rnat^.to  nnra^iUfoc  to  a  Koltdariti)  o/  Missionari/  interests^  and  to  place 

iths  of  the  Gospel  common  to  us  all.     If  wo 
Hfl  forotroiug,  wo  shall  be  able  sincerely  to 
t>ie  manifestation  of  Christian 
"iBsionary  Comity. 
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2.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Thosipsox,  D.D.  (Chairman  of  Pradential 
Committee,  A.B.C.F.M.). 

Missionanj  Comity* 

What  is  Missionary  Comity  ?     The  observance  of  equity  and 
Christian  conrtesy  in  foreign  evangelisation.     InTo  human  authority 
can  have  jurisdiction  over  the  numerous  Missionary  organisationfl. 
There  is  therefore  need  for  the  exercise  of  inter-mission  comity,  a  sub- 
ject which  should  have  place  in  treatises  on  Christian  ethics.    Foreira 
Missions,  being  eminently  a  department  of  Church  work,  onght  surely 
to  he  conducted  by  all  branches  of  the  Church  with  marked  con- 
formity to  the  requirements  of  our  holy  religion.     In  no  sphere  of 
[duty  should  Christian  principles  have  more  complete  control.    To 
i  the  golden  rale  there  can  be  no  geographical  or  denominational  excep- 
[tions.     One  of  the  most  marked  defects  of  social  ethics  hitherto  is 
Comity  BniT«rt-  limitation  of  range.     The  actual  breadth  of  obligation  ai 
•Uybindiar.    binding  upon  the  entire  human  family,  irrespective  of 
_  ^one,  race,  culture  or  political  status,  has  had  small  space  in  scientific 
"  treatises,  and  sometimes  too  small  space  practically  in  the  thought!-! 
even  of  professed  pupils  of  the  Great  Teacher.    The  pithy  remark  ol 
Lord  Coke  that  "  corporations  are  without  souls,"  would  seem  to " 
quoted  sometimes  as  if  a  Gospel  maxim  sanctioning  the  absence 
corporate  conscience. 

Pkimart  Pbinciples. 

There  are  certain  truths  concerning  Foreign  Missionary  proceed-— 
ingB  on  the  part  of  Evangelical  Churches,  Societies,  Boards  an^| 
individuals,  which  may  be  deemed  axiomatic. 

I.  All  have  eights  tchick  are  entitled  to  respect  by  alU    A  share 
in  the  work  of  discipline  the  nations  being  incumbent  on  everf^ 
believer  and  every  body  of  believers,  that  duly  should  command  thqfl 
common  regard  of  others.    It  cannot  be  legitimately  interfered  witb^| 
No  one  Church  is  charged  with  the  evangelisation  of  the  whole  world. ^ 
It  is  as  truly  the  obligation  of  each  to  respect  the  interests  and  duties 
of  fellow-Christians  wliile  obeying  Christ's  last  command,  as  it  is 
tho  duty  of  each  to  take  part  in  the  work,  for  the  authority  tinder 
whieh  enc!i  one  righttuUy  acts  is  alike  divine  and  supreme. 

II.  Fjjmiliiy  of  rights  is  another  prime  principle.     The  smallest^ 
MiMHiiumry  organisation  may  lay  as  unimpeacbable  a  claim  to 
ftmction  US  the  largest.     The  rights  of  any  one  are  the  rights  of 
Tti  u^Mail  or  ailVont  one  is  to  assail  and  aflVont  all.     Itight  is  ond| 

rank  another.     In  the  evangelistic  realm  no  balance  of  power 
o  be  wjaintained  owing  to  jealousy  of  growing  resources  and 
ou  tlie  part  of  any  member  of  the  great  brotherhood  of 
On  the  score  of  jural  parity  it  is  here  as  among  soverei^ 
lit)  more  nowerfal  kavc  uq  \\Vv?\\^^^  qI  tvEt\\isi\iV<ki\a: 


Icat^ 

al9 
ondf 
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otIieS,  even  the  most  circnmscribed.     "Rassia  and  Geneva  have 
equal  righte/'  said  John   Marshall,   Chief  Jastice  of  the  United 
States.    To  offend  one  of  Christ's  little  onea  ia  a  grievous  offence. 
But  there  are  considerations  more  evidently  concrete. 

III.  Evangelistic  economy  is  required.  Whatever  may  becoma 
true  in  the  future,  at  present  there  is  sufficient  territory  unoccupied 
or  but  partially  cultivated,  to  admit  of  Missionary  operations  by  all 
with  no  danger  of  interference.  The  same  considerations  which  lead 
to  any  foreign  movement,  should  inscribe  on  every  banner,  **  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  it  ia  a  dereliction  of  duty  for  two  or  more  evangelistic  agencies 
to  enter  the  same  field,  while  there  are  uiievaugelised  regions  beyond. 
Wise  division  of  labour  is  as  imperative  as  the  labour  DiTjtion 
itself.  It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  history  of  «' !»»>«>»«• 
Missions  and  the  present  distribution  of  forces  reveal  more  or  less 
of  unauthorised  expenditure  of  means  and  overlapping  of  agencies. 
Intermingled  fire  brigades  need  to  disentangle  their  engines,  and 
betake  themselves  to  different  sections  of  the  conflagration.  "  Yea, 
80  have  I  strived,"  says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  to  preach  the  Gospel, 
not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon  another  man's 
fonndation  ;  but,  as  it  is  written,  To  whom  He  was  not  spoken  of 
they  shall  see ;  and  they  that  have  not  heard  shall  understand'* 
(Rom.  XV.  20,  21). 

IV.  Priority  of  occupation  establishes  a  right  that  deserves  to 
be  recognised. 

This  is  analagona  to  the  claims  of  discovery,  exploration,  and 
military  or  colonial  occupation,  which  are  admitted  in  international 
law.  •  Any  evangelistic  agency  has  the  undisputed  right  to  enter 
any  part  of  unevaugelised  heathendom.  Arrangements  in  progress, 
BQch  as  give  rational  promise  of  speedy  occupancy,  or  an  earlier  pub- 
lished intention  soon  to  enter  a  given  field,  confer  presumptively  the 
same  right. 

Certain  limitations  to  this  right  are  to  be  observed. 

1.  One  is  that  great  seaports  like  Constantinople,  Bombay,  Madras,  Cal- 
catta,  Singapore,.  Canton,  Hhangbni,  Tokio,  Osaka,  may  well  admit  of 
co-existiDg  labours  by  different  Societies. 

This  arises  from  the  populonsnesa  of  euch  places,  and  also  from  their  con- 
venience as  ports  of  entry  and,  in  some  instances,  aa  bases  of  communication 
and  supply  for  inland  operations.  Certain  interior  cities  also,  like  Benares 
and  Pekin,  belong  to  the  same  cntegorj',  on  account  of  their  size  alone. 

2.  Another  limitation  raay  exist,  Bometimes  at  least,  where  different 
nationahticH  with  different  languages  occupy  the  same  towns  or  territories. 

3.  Yet  another  exception  may  also  proceed  from  prolonged  and  wholly 
inadequate  cultivation  of  some  part  of  a  field.  This  would  be  particularly 
obvious  wliere  the  region  is  exteasive  and  densely  peopled,  It  is  true  that 
opiniona  will  vvkiy  conoerning  what  constitutes  an  occupancy  suflScient  to 
bar  a  new  comer.    No  question,  however,  can  reasonably  be  raised  touching 


•  Pbillimoie'B  "  International  Law,"  L,  pp.  273,  274. 
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localities  where  there  ia  a  rcsidont  Missionary,  or  where  there  ia  a  school  or 
confijeghilon  m  charge  of  some  native  ngent,  and  which  is  occasionally 
■visited  by  a  Missionary.  Any  evaii<?olistic  operation  that  reaches  or  has  ftir 
prospect  of  reaching  a  considerable  part  of  the  population — accessibility 
being  considered  in  estimating  population— wiLhont  unreasonable  deUj, 
ehouldl  prevent  the  incoming  of  another  agency.  Yet  every  Mission  oagil 
to  beware  of  excessive  claims,  and  of  an  unwise  multiplication  of  oatlyiig 
posts,  with  no  rational  prohabiMty  of  anything  but  a  languishing  existence. 

There  are,  however,  maxims  not  limited  to  mere  territorial  rights,  ui. 
which  relate  to — 

V.  EtjHity  in  admimstration.  Where  Mission-fields  are  co^te^ 
niinons  or  not  far  apart,  there  is  liability  of  embarrassment,  owing  to 
iliiTercnce  in  policy  and  methods,  especially  respecting  the  natiTei. 
(Jue  perplexing  matter  snggests  that — 

1.  Agreement  between  contiguous  Missions  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  is  % 
great  deBidcratum.  The  closer  the  proximity  the  greater  this  need.  Any 
noticeable  diilcrcnce  in  the  stipend  paid  to  native  agents  of  aboat  the  same 
grade  is  sure  to  be  known  and  to  occasion  uneasiness.  In  neighbouring 
Missions  there  are  often  divergent  views  relating  to  the  value  of  labour  and 
the  proper  limits  also  of  charitable  assistance.  It  is  then  plainly  a  daty  th&t 
some  common  ULDderstanding  and  adjustment  be  reached ;  otherwise  the  evils 
of  injurious  competition,  instead  of  the  benetits  of  co-operation,  will  be  felt 
It  is  alleged  that  here  and  there  offers  of  large  salaries  have  been  made  to 
teachers  and  other  native  assistants,  which  act  as  a  virtual  bribe.  Mercenmy 
motives  are  called  into  exercise.  Heart-burnings  and  jealousies  ensae  apoa 
Buch  violations  of  evangelistic  Comity. 

2.  No  Mission  should  employ  a  native  agent  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of 
another  Mission  without  an  amicable  understanding  between  the  two.  Tba 
chief  underlying  reason  ia  that  such  persons  are  either  unworthy  of  employ- 
ment, or  that,  in  seeking  a  change,  they  are  influenced  by  unworthy  motivca.* 

S.  Inter-mission  Comity  should  be  exercised  in  relation  to  Church  discip- 
line. Discarded  agents  and  Church  members  nnder  deserved  discipline  tre 
sometimes  welcomed  from  one  Mission  to  another.  There  may  be  instances 
in  wbich  this  procecdiog  brings  a  measure  of  rehef  to  one  of  the  fields,  and 
no  extraiUtion  treaty  would  be  desired.  But  the  tendency  is  to  convert  a 
Mission  into  a  cave  of  Adullam.  Christian  fellowship  is  in  this  way  set  at 
jiaught,  and  benulit  accrues  to  no  one,  while  the  general  standard  of  religions 
chnracter  is  lowered.  Common  honour  and  tbe  plain  requirements  of  good 
neighbourhood  should  be  enough  to  prevent  such  occurrences.  This  was 
among  the  points  specified  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Missionary  CoS' 
fereuce  at  Allahabad  1872—73,  which  body  had  a  membership  of  186, 
representing  twelve  difercnt  nationalities  and  nineteen  didereufc  Sociolie 
The  united  sentiment  was  embodied  thas:  — 


»ouei^ 
perso^l 


•  Dr.  Carttiurs  Donglas  of  Amoy.gave  utterance  to  an  opinion  common  thxtnigh 
tbe  wide  field  of  Protestant  MUsioas  :  "  We  should  be  rerv  suspicious  of  «dj 
coming  to  us  profcasiaf  to  haw  ronscientioaB  olijections  to  tbe  principles  of  kis  fiist 
Cbmtian  inalxuctors.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  any  such  profovlm  ia 
cither  *  cloak  for  improper  motiTcs  on  the  part  of  tbe  man  himself,  or  the  result  of 
dealing  on  tbe  port  of  some  one  who  hopes  to  reap  some  adrantage  by  the 
'^OvUtfal  Coofereace  of  the  Protestant  Missionaries  in  China,"  Shanghai, 

•V 


"It  ia  thoir  aolemn  conviction  that  tlio  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  a  heathen 
land  can  only  be  retarded  by  the  Missionaries  of  one  Communion  , 

receiiring  the  converts  of  another  Church,  who  are  as  yet  imper-  ^^AjJ^h*^ 
fectly  ac«]uainted  with  Divino  truth,  and  unable  to  enter  intclligentiy 
into  questions  which  separate  the  various  acctions  of  Christendom,  especially 
those  who  are  under  diBciplino."  * 

4.  Unauthorised  appropriation  of  the  fraita  of  one  MissIoD  by  another  is 
ft  violation  of  Comity  that  should  be  sedaously  avoided.  If  anything  ought 
to  be  saperOaousin  evangelistic  operations,  it  should  bo  the  need  of  quoting 
the  eighth  commaDdmeDt.  Lot  there  be  only  an  ear  open  to  request  for 
sectarian  interference,  and  requests  will  he  sura  to  come.  What  would  the 
great  Apostle  do  in  each  a  case  ?  Eec][ardiD^  ''  other  men's  laboura/'  his 
avowed  principle  was  *'  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  you,  and 
not  to  boast  in  another  man's  line  of  things  made  ready  to  oar  hand."  If 
the  Decalogue  were  antiquated,  the  New  Testament  injunction,  "  Let  bim 
that  stole,  steal  no  more,"  ia  not  antiquated. 

Missionary  aniuils  supply  noblo  examples  of  Christian  Iionour  touching  this 
matter.  1  will  cite  but  one,  tho  rofusul  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  sincej  to  listen  to  urgent  solicitations  tlmfe  it  would  enter 
among  Armenians  either  in  the  provinces  of  Turkey  or  at  the 
Capitol.  Strong  appeals  were  made  foraid  to  a  company  of  converts  iB.aot. 
in  Constantinople,  who,  under  the  lead  of  an  able  paator,  had  un- 
reasonably withdrawn  from  connection  with  tJie  American  Miasioti,  and  pleaded 
conscientious  convictions  in  favour  of  an  Episcopal  "  Roforraed  Armenian  "  move- 
ment ;  but  the  Committee  of  the  Church  filiasionary  Society,  after  mature 
deliberation,  unanimously  declared  '*  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  could 
not  g:i%-o  "  the  desired  "  countenance  or  8Uj)i>ort,  as  it  would  bo  an  nn  jus  till  able 
interference  with  the  ffreat  and  good  work  for  so  many  years  carried  on  by  the 
American  Board  of  Missions  in  Turkey^  with  tho  manifest  blessing  of  tho  God 
of  Misaions."  The  return,  soon  afterwards,  of  the  disattccted  party  to  cordial 
relations  with  the  Mission  of  the  American  Board,  as  well  as  other  subsequent 
developments,  attested  the  wisdom  no  less  than  the  Christian  courtesy  of  that 
decision.! 

5.  Inter-marriago  between  Missionaries  of  different  Societies  faraishea 
occasion  for  Comity.  The  number  of  labourers  and  the  proximity  of  fields 
having  increased  in  recent  years,  instances  of  tho  kind  now  referred  to  have 
ftlso  increased. 

When  a  lady's  term  of  service  has  been  short,  and  has  been  spent  chieHy  in 
acquiring  a  new  language  or  in  other  mere  prepnrattona  for  usefulness,  and  she 
then  enters  into  a  domestic  arrangement  that  involves  connection  with  another 
Society,  no  equivalent  hits  been  rendered  for  the  outlay  attending  her  appoint- 
ment. Tiie  Society  that  sent  her  out  will  have  borne  tho  expense  required  to 
place  hor  in  the  field  and  eustatn  hor  there  for  a  Kea.<$on,  and  must  now  have 
further  inconvenience  and  loss  of  time  in  securing  a  substitute,  along  with, 
probably,  a  serious  embarrassment  at  the  station  from  which  tho  lady  retires. 
The  least  which  equity  demands  is  that  the  expenses  of  outtit,  journey  to  the 
original  place  of  destination,  as  well  aa  support  there  for  a  hmger  or  shorter 

I      period,  be  refunded.    Marriage  is  indeed  honourable  in  all,   but  it  may  be 

L     attended  by  circumstances  not  so  honourable.^ 


•  **  Report  of  the  Allahabad  Missionary  Conference,"  Londott|  1873,  p.  i85. 

t  "  Annual  Report  of  A.B.C.F.M.,"  1866,  p.  18. 

J  The  Irlanufll  for  Women  of  the  American  Board  has  the  following :  "  In  case  of  ft 
Missionary  rctirinj:  from  the  field  within  a  hmited  period,  as  five  years,  for  other  cause 
than  failure  of  bcaltb,  it  is  expeclcd  that  an  equitable  return  will  be  made  to  the 


Coud,~due  regard  being  had  to  expenses  iacurred  and  serrioes  rendered  "  (p.  12).  M 

L 
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COJUTY  Observej). 
TLo  annftls  of  Protestant  foreign  evangelisation  record  ft  pMvailifig  uj 
most  gratifying  observanco  of  Christian  proprieties  on  the  wide  fieli 
Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this.  There  are  Societies  not  a  few  vrbieh 
moke  little  or  no  mention  of  infringement.  Numeroos  instancei  btre 
occurred  in  which  unintentional  friction,  actually  existing  or  imminent,  bii 
been  promptly  obviated. 

In  1829  the  United  States  sliip  Vincennea  touched  at  the  Marquesas  Umdi, 
and  its  chaplain  conversed  with  natives  in  regard  to  the  establishmeot  of » 
Mission  among  them.  No  Missionary  from  any  quarter  of  the  world  wu  then 
at  the  time,  nor  was  the  American  Board  aware  that  other  laboarers  had  n  9j9 
upon  that  region,  l^earning  afterwards,  however,  that  such  was  the  cub,  tlw 
Board  relinquished  its  contemplated  movement,  and  placed  on  record  thii 
avowal ;  **  It  is  contrary  to  their  principles  to  interfere  with  other  Miasionarr 
Societies."  *  Since  thvn  that  sentiment  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  andiiau* 
larly  acted  upon.  An  experience  not  dissimilar  took  place  aUo  at  Singapow.  S©, 
too,  when  tlie  Mission  of  the  American  Board  was  about  to  be  establialuid  tS 
Madras,  a  most  friendly  correspondence  ensued  with  the  ropreeentalive  of  tbt 
London  Society,  then  residing  there,  and  happy  results  followed.  Notewortigf 
WM  the  honourable  course  pursued  some  years  since  by  the  American  Metbodiit 

Episcopal  Society,  in  relation  to  dividing  Bulgaria  for  evan^eliaiis 
^!^^j^   purposes  with  the  Board  jiist  named.     More  than  once  has  tint 

Board  had  occasion  to  recognise  tbe  liigh-minded  and  ooimteoQi 
attitude  taken  by  tlie  Church  Missionary  Society  when  a  question  d  Coiitit]r 
arose.  Public  mention  is  also  doe,  in  view  of  the  honourable  course  of  tW 
American  Baptist  Union,  regarding  a  recent  mischievous  invasion  of  territory  in 
Western  Asia,  occupied  by  the  American  Board. 

But  the  present  hour  ia  not  the  time  for  an  exhaustive  mention  of  mxeaki 
illustrations  in  the  history  of  other  kindred  organisations.  Many  an  !"*tTif 
has  there  been  of  friendly  co-operation  and  material  aid,  as  well  aa  many  la 
instance  in  which  one  Mission  or  individual  has  gratefully  acknowledged  hor 
pitality  and  kindness  in  various  forms  from  members  of  other  eodeszsaitieftl 

connections.     It  is  a  delightful  fact  that,  in  general,  Chriitin 

^«th«Tli«>d   brotherhood  is  nowhere  felt  so  warmly  as  among  labooren  frm 

'kLmou^  dilferent  sections  of  the  Church,  toiling  in  the  same  great  hamit 

fields  of  heathendom.  HonouiabJe  sentiment  and  conduct  an  tbt 
general  experience.  Dr.  Alexander  Duff,  in  his  forcible  utteranoa^  only  vowsd 
a  prevailing  conviction  among  nonsacrament&rian  Missionary  bodies  :  '*  I  wonU 
sa  soon,''  said  he,  **  leap  into  the  Ganges,  as  venture  to  go  near  Ttmurrelly,  < 
as  a  brother  to  see  the  good  work  thai  ia  going  on."  f 

Coinrr  LfnaxGU). 

TVhile  in  this  regard  the  avowed  position  and  actual  practice  of  xna 
Soeieties  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  exceptions  exist.  Missionary  joa 
and  aonnal  reporta  show  Ihtfli     ^^ow  and  then  a  narrative  pamphlet  is  pidh^ 
liahed,  and  Misgionsry  memoirs  not  infireqaenlty  etntaia  notices  of  the  Baaii 
CtMS  «io  known,  of  which  for  the  sake  of  poies^  or  for  other  reasosf, 
•grieved  parties  mnke  no  public  mention.    SoaelniiM  thesa  infelicities  in 
th«  resnlt  o( — 

L  InadTertenee  or  issixfficieni  infiDnnatioo.  Daring  fhe  earlier  period 
of  Modcra  FonagB  Missionary  mofemcnta,  tbe  habtl  and  the  means  of  gifiog 
publicity  to  intentiona  and  opcaraiioat  wci«  hf  no  means  what  they  sow  i 

•  ATinmT  Ecfxxt,  1833,  fk  88w 

f  S>:«eh  ia  FftcBasoas*  HsU,  Loodciv  195S. 
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On  tlie  other  Land  tbo  number  of  orgaDisations— between  one  and  two 
Imudred — is  now  so  large  that  torritoriat  relations  are  becoming  moro  intimate. 
A  little  or  a  good  deal  of  Indiscretion  is  no  straoge  tbing.  Misstonaries 
Abroad,  rather  than  Home  Boards,  are  sometimes  chiefly  at  fault,  and  yet 
oftener  perhaps,  native  agents,  rather  than  MissioDs,  are  respoDsible  for 
disturbed  relations.  All  such  cases  can  easily  be  condoned.  With  kiDdli* 
IliesB  in  negotiations  an  early  removal  of  the  offence  may  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

But  unhappily  that  anticipation  cannot  be  so  confidently  entertained 
"where  intrusion  takes  place^ — 

II.  Under  less  pardonable  circumstances.  Reference  is  not  now  made 
to  Roman  Catholic  methods.  No  regard  for  Comity  is  espcctod  from  that 
flaarter.  The  propaganda  avows  the  design  of  establishing  n.  counter- 
toovement  beside  every  Frotes^tant  station  in  the  heathen  world.  This 
proceeds  from  the  monstrous  assumption  by  the  Eoman  Curia,  of  jurisdiction 
over  all  nations  of  the  earth.  Having  large  resources  and  a  measure  of 
governmental  aid,  that  Church  is  enabled  to  confront  nearly  all  Protestant 
evangelism  with  a  perpetual  menace  or  actual  hostilities.  We  neither 
ucpoct  to  make  the  journey  to  Canossa,  nor  to  make  terms  on  any  other 
Hisi8  than  a  universal  triumph  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  peace. 

There  are,  however,  occurrences  within  the  hmits  of  Protestant  foreign 
operations,  for  which  no  valid  pretext  can  be  pleaded.     The  prospect  of 
ichiam  would  seem  in  some  cases  to  awaken  no  dread,  and  its  Enngeiutio 
bitter  fruits  no  compunction.     It  is  notorious  that  here  and       piracy. 
^fhere  a  lofty  indiffereuce  has  been  shown  to  the  local  rights  and  the  success- 
bl  kboura  of  faithful  Missionaries.    Evangelistic  piracy  has  been  practised. 
The  only  apology  at  times  olfered  for  it  is  an  alleged  defect  in  ordinances. 
Church  members  and  catechumens  are  plied  with  objections  to  the  teachings 
if  those  men  who,  at  an  outlay  of  no  small  time  and  self-denial,  have  brought 
o  tliem  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord.    The  miniatrationa  of  such  are  pronounced 
nvalid.     Industrious  endeavour  is  made — and  with  a  measure  of  success — 
lo  entice  them  into  a  difiercnt  fold.    Is  that  Gospel  propagation  or  sectarian 
Spoliation  ?     Home  authorities  have,  by  sufierance,  if  not  by  formal  pormis* 
lloit,  sometimes  sanctioned  such  vexations  proceedings. 

But  Churchly  arrogance  is  not  the  only  form  of  mischievous  interference, 
There  are  free  lances,  whose  errantry  is,  at  times,  pursued  with  heedless 
Usregard  of  Missionary  rights.  This  ditTera  from  the  organised  plunder 
inst  spoken  of,  as  frecbootiug  differs  from  regular  warfare.* 

III.  Consequent  evils.  Of  course  sad  results  follow.  Not  only  is  there 
I  needless  waste  of  forces,  but  a  sort  of  evangelistic  anarchy  ensues.  The 
welfare  of  newly- established  Churches  in  imperilled.  Rivalries,  perplexities, 
lascords  are  inevitable.  If  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  is  needed,  the  perseverance 
)f  saints  may  thus  be  helped  on.  The  Apostle  Paul,  referring  to  those  who 
reached  Christ  of  contention,  thinkiug  to  add  affliction  to  hw  bonds,  rejoices 
bus:  "I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation, "     But  while  Divine 

*  It  is  not  yet  six  months  since  the  organ  of  a  rellgioiu  body  which  patroulsei 

proselytising  irruption  into  a  Missiou-field  amply  occupied  by  another  denomioation, 

j>loried  thus  in  the  schism  :  "  A  man  stroager  than  you  baa  entered  your  house,  and 

Doand  yoa,  and  is  apoUiDg  your  goods,"     Tlie  long  and  successful  occupancy  of  that 

,d  is  coarsely  ridiculed  oa  "  Squatter  Sovereignty  "  ("  The  Apostolic  Guide,'*  Cincin- 

,ti,  Ohio,  Feb.  3rd,  1888). 
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ProvkkncQ  knows  how  to  strike  straight  strokes  with  crooked  sticks,  it  is 
uot  for  gech  to  feet  themselves  ap  as  a  means  of  grace. 

Embarrassments  Forestalled. 

Can  ihes6  mischiefs  be  mitigated,  if  not  prevented  ?  Oertiiinly  they  tan 
and  ought  to  be.  Tbere  are  priociples  of  propriety,  indeed  Belf-e\'ideDl 
maxims  of  mondity,  which  cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  accepted  by  ill 
as  applicable  to  Foreign  Missions.  Certain  precantions  may  suitably  b« 
formuhited  at  this  time  ;  and  if  they,  as  well  as  the  principles  already 
enunciated,  are  approved  by  go  large  and  representative  a  body,  they  will 
tend  to  unify  general  sentiment  and  practice. 

I,  Miseionary  candidates  acd  Missionaries  should  be  daly  instrtictei 
Home  influences,  emanating  from  just  views  on  tbis  subject  in  the  Choreluft 
and  in  administeriog  Boards,  are  indispensable.  It  is  needless  to  eoUrgt 
upon  a  point  so  obvious. 

IT.  The  intention  to  establish  a  new  Mission  should  be  published  setsoo- 
ably  and  widely.  Simultaneons  independent  movements  in  the 
direction  may  thus  be  obviated.  TiTbeu  the  thought  is  entertained  (rf 
cntcTiDg  a  field  already  occupied  in  part,  early  correspondence  shoald  U 
had  with  those  who  have  preoccupied  the  ground* 

Territorial  allotment  i>honld  be  carefully  sought  and  regarded.  Thismij 
seem  to  bo  only  a  reiteration,  but  it  ia  demanded  both  by  good  neig  " 
hood  and  by  evangelistic  economy.  The  co-existence  of  difl'erent  nation 
and  languages  may  cozistitute  a  reasonable  exception  in  some  cases,  ail 
already  been  stated.  A  general  consensus  has  also  determined  that  eicep-l 
tions  may  be  raado  in  favour  of  certain  populous  seaports  and  intenotj 
centres.  But  if  no  a<Iequate  reasons,  local,  linguistic^  or  racial,  exist  for 
joint  occupation,  then  should  a  geographical  distribution  be  made  between 
diiFerent  ageuciop,  circulation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  included,  and  that 
distribution  should  be  strictly  observed.  The  history  of  Missions  shows  but 
too  plainly  that  there  is  occasion  for  introducing  this  topic.  At  the  Second 
Union  MisFinnm-y  Conference  in  London,  the  autumn  of  1854,  a  paper  wu 
read  which  included  the  subject  of  territorial  relationg.f 

*  It  ia  uciw  half  a  century  since  the  American  Board  took  action  M  follotn:— 

"  Resolved,  tliat  tbia  Board  respectfully  BUgg:e8t  and  recommend,  wben* 

^*^^f  th*'^*'***"'^^^'^  ^  Society  bos  a  Mission  already  in  a  district  of  country  where  another 

A.B.O.r.M*    Society  contcmplatea  operations,  iLat  it  be  deemed  suitable  that  tlie 

Societies,  whose  Missionaries  are  already  in  the  field,  be  apprised  of  the 

fact,  and  consulteti  before  such  operations  are  comracnced"  (Amiual  Report,  l83S,p.  34)- 

The  obBcrvance  of  tbia  obviouja  rule  has  often  already  resulted  happily.  The 
rmdcntial  Committee  of  that  Board  having,  for  instance,  conditionaUy  instructed  the 
Sandwich  Island  Mission  to  send  some  of  their  number  to  the  Marquesas  lalanda,  three 
Lpolbren  siiiled  from  Honolulu  to  tlie  Society  lsland3  (July  18,  1832),  and  diseased 
the  v\bolc  subject  of  Missions  in  the  Pacific,  v^rith  the  Kuglish  brelhi-ca.  The  latter 
proposed  that  the  contemplated  Mission  should  be  postponed  till  word  could  beb«d 
from  I^ondon,  but  if  that  were  deemed  incxi>edicnt,  they  consented  to  give  up  the 
Kgrlhem  Marquesas  group  {Washington  Islands)  to  American  occupation.  The  three 
men  visited  those  Islands,  and  reported  a  fair  prospect  of  success.  But  the  PruJenti*! 
Committee,  upon  learning  that  the  Islands  were  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  field  occojied 
by  the  Ix>ndon  Society,  sent  instructions  to  take  no  further  steps  in  the  line  which  hid 
teen  thought  of, 

t  By  the  Rev,  J,  B.  M&rtden.     •*  Evangelical  Chriatendom,"  vol.  viii.,  p.  432, 
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^Hie  same  has  received  attention  at  sundry  siniilar  convocationi,  both 

general  and  local,  that  have  since  been  convened.     Tho  latest  assembly  of 

the  kind,  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  present  year  (January  Slst  to 

'February  8rd),  composed  of  tho  representatives  of  eleven  denominations, 

■divided    into  eighteen    distinct   Missions,   adopted    pertinent   resolutions, 

■without  a  dissenting  voice  * 

An  equitable  division  of  fields  and  labourB  is  in  accord  with  Scripture 
teaching  and  example.  From  the  college  of  Apostles  one  devoted  himself  to 
the  circumcision  and  another  to  the  uuclrcamcision.  Nothing  more  is 
needed  than  that  the  Oriental  courtesy  of  Abram  become  prevalent :  *'  Let 
there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  thee  and  me,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen,  for  we  be  brethren.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  I 

»'will  go  to  tho  left.*'  Pleasing  illustrations  have  occurred  within  the  preaeet 
century.  Among  many,  one  occurred  fifty  years  since.  When  labourers, 
under  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  were  dismissed  on  account  of 
irregular  proceedings,  but  refused  to  yield  the  ground  to  other  Missionaries 
of  that  Society,  the  London  Society  declined  their  offer  of  service  unless 

I  they  would  remove  to  a  different  district. 
Removal  of  DirFictrLtiES. 
It  is  supposable — and  unhappily  facts  confirm  tho  supposition — that 
aerious  embarrassments  may  arise.  The  forenamed  and  other  cautionary 
measures  being  imperfectly  observed,  there  comes  an  antagonism  of 
intereats.  Trespass  is  charged,  and  complications  seem  to  forbid  the  hope 
of  adjustment  by  any  of  the  methods  hitherto  suggested.  What  shall  be 
done  ?  No  positive  human  enactment  can  be  made  or  enforced.  Yet  some 
irenic  device  is  required.  Mediation  naturally  suggests  itsell  Of  course, 
nothing  Uke  the  High  Court  of  Appeal  in  England  can  be  contemplated. 
We  would  not  employ  even  tho  term  arbitration,  implying  thereby  an 
authoritative  umpire  to  decide  di^culties.     But — 

1,  A  Committee  of  Reference  can  be  appointed.  It  may  oonsiat  of  one 
or  more  members.  An  impartial  referee,  or  Board  of  Referees  being  con- 
stituted, will  receive  statemonts,  oral  or  written,  and  then  give,  not  a  decree, 
unless  so  requested,  but  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case  submitted. 
Somethiog  analagous  to  this  is  found  in  Denmark,  called  Courts  Diaigi coort* 
of  ConciliatioD.  They  have  no  otScial  standing,  and  nciLher  ofConoiiution 
party  is  legally  bound  by  the  judgment  rendered.     The  object"*^''**"**'*"' 

•  "  1.  BeBolved  :  That  in  towns  not  occupied  by  any  Chrialian  denomination,  wboro 
the  [Kjpulation  is  fifteen  thousand  or  over,  more  than  oue  denomination  may  enter. 
And  that  it  is  recommended  that  in  pkccs  of  less  than  fifteen  tbou^nd, 
where  there  are  already  established  more  than  one  denomination,  the  RMo!iitioa«  of 
place  shall  be  ceded  to  the  one  which  first  occupied  it,  save  in  the  case  of       Mwdco!"* 
private  agreement  between  the  iiitercsted  parties.    In  case  of  difficulties 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  particuLara  of  disoccupation,  the  matter  shall  be  resolved 
by  the  Committee  of  Arbitration,  hereinafter  provided  for. 

••  2.  That  a  place  formerly  occupied  by  a  denominatioc  and  afterward  abandoned 
for  one  year  or  more,  may  be  occupied  by  another  on  invitation  by  any  one  in  the 
plac«,  or  even  without  such  invitation. 

•*  3.  That  by  the  occupation  ol  a  place  i3  to  be  understood  tht  orijoiiisation  of  a 
congregation  in  said  place,  and,  furthermo^'S  the  holding  of  stated  r^'ligioua  Borvices  in 
the  same.** 
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of  these  Coarte  is  to  prevent  needless  ftnd  irritating  litigation,  the  ja 
aiming  to  give  an  opinion  which  will  reasonably  prevent  the  carrying 
conlrovorsy  into  the  regular  law  courts.    The  expedient  is  said  to  work  weD, 
especially  by  economising  in  time,  expense,  and  hard  feeh'ngs.     Something 
analagous  may  also  be  seen  in  the  resort  to  arbitration  for  tho  gettlemeot  of 
international  dlflfcrenceB.     In  the -more  civilised  political  world  there  is  now 
an  auspicious  drift  favoerabi©  to  tho  establishment  of  a  Court  of  Reference, 
to  which  matters  in  dispute  between  Governments  may  be  sent  for  adjadica* 
tion.     A  permanent  peace  policy  is  painiag  in  the  esteem  of  all  the  wisetlld 
philanthropic.     It  would  be  superdnous  to  remind  this  assembly-  of  a  reeedt 
deputation  from  England,  embracing   Members   of  Parliament    and   other 
gentlemen,  who  were  bearers  of  an  address  to  the  President  and  Congrees  of 
the  United  States.     Thab  address,  signed  by  over  two  hondred  and  thaij 
members  of  Parliament,  contemplates  a  provision  for  the  adjustment  of  eoiB' 
plications  that  may  arise  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.    Ik 
is  already  a  third  of  a  century  (1856),  since  forty-six  nations  bound  tbeo- 
selves,  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  to  abide  by  a  declaration  of  certain  maritimo 
reguIatioDs.     6iu;Co  1815  there  have  been  between  fifty  and  sixty  inst&neei 
of  arbitration  for  the  adjustment  of  international  diJBTerences.    Does  it  beooma 
the  Christian  Church,  in  her  aggressive,  yet  peaceful  moveinente,  to  be 
behind  civil  governments  in  eflbrts  for  peace  ? 

2.  Appointment  of  the  Comniiltef.  No  costly  and  elaborate  machiDeryii 
required.  This  Conference  might  designate  one  permanent  Committee  of 
Reference  for  the  entire  flisterhood  of  Societies ;  or  one  in  each  of  the  three 
or  more  countries  of  leading  Missionary  enterprise  ;  or  might  recommend  i 
method  of  appointment  as  occasion  shall  ojfer.  An  experiment,  aomewhat 
ID  tbifl  line,  has  ahready  been  proposed  on  one  Missionary  field  for  its  owi^ 
better  guidance.* 

3.  Advantages  Resulting.  Instead  of  heated  public  discnssioi 
and  chronic  alieDations,  Missions  and  Missionary  Societies  may  thna ' 
have  the  prompt  arbitramen  t  of  Christian  candour.  Delicate  questions 
relating  to  precedencCj  to  geograpkical  bomidaries,  to  pecnniary.^ 
claims,  to  coutiicting  methods,  and  whatever  assumes  a  grave  aspec^H 
might — by  mutual  consent — be  thus  referred.  Provide  properly  foF" 
adjustment,  and  grievances  will  be  less  likely  to  arise.     When  the 

*  The  recent  Conference  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Mexico,  besides  regolatkni 
already  cited,  adopt^i  the  following  i— 

"4.  That  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  be  named  by  this  aBsembly,  to  be  composed  of 

one  niemV>er  of  each  denomi tuition  licrein  represented,  to  examine  bqiI 

Eewjluaoni    resolve  the  questions  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  subject 

''L^KwIw."  ^'■^^'-'^  ^^  *^  ^^'^  resolutions.     The  decisions  of  the  Committee  shaU  De 

without  appeal,  and  therefoxe  final,  when  two-thirds  of  its  memben  rota 

either  aflSrmat  irely  or  negatively  on  any  subject  presented  for  their  decision. 

"6.  That  this  agreement  shall  be  valid  until  the  next  meeting  of  tbe  Geneiiil 
Assembly. 

'^S.  That  if  any  other  Evangelical  denomination  shall  begin  Missionary  work  in  the 
country,  its  attttition  shall  be  called  to  this  agreement,  and  it  shall  l>e  inrited  to  enti 
into  the  sanje,  liy  naming  the  representative  to  serve  on  tlie  f^immittco  of  Arbitration 

"  7.  When  a  Mission  represente<l  by  a.  Chairman  of  the  Commtllec  of  Arbitrutii 
Bhall  be  an  interested  party  in  any  question  presented,  the  Committee  shall 
another  to  preside  in  tach  a  case/* 
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need  of  jns  till  cation  before   the  Christian  world  shall   be  felt,  a 
restraint  will  be  put  opon  doubtful  movements.     ChristiaQity  is,  by 
*  way  of  eminence,  the  religion  of  love  and  peace.     May  this  great 
MissioDary  Coafereoce  lead  to  a  cosmopolitan  concordat. 

The  Chairman  said  that  Dr.  Warneck  had  asked  for  the  sympathy 
of  the  Conference  in  reference  to  the  subject  to  which  he  had 
drawn  attention,  and  to  his  own  position  at  that  time.  He  would, 
therefore  ask  Dr.  liTorray  Mitchell  to  lead  them  in  prayer  on  behalf 
of  their  friend. 


i 


Dr.  Murray  Mitchell  offered  prayer. 

DISCUSSION. 


Eev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.D,  (Secretary,  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  liava  asked  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words 
for  a  special  purpose ;  but  lest  I  should  not  be  ablo  to  refer  to  the  matter 
again  I  wish  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  admirable  Paper  which 
has  been  read  by  my  very  distiuguished  friend  Dr.  Thompson. 

In  a  "  Manual  of  Evangelical  Protestant  Missions,"   prepared  by  Dr. 
H.  Gandert,  the  Society  wbich  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  has  been 
noticed  iu  a  peculiar  way.     We  have  been  charged  with  over-reaching  and 
over-grasping  iu  the  case  of  the  Lutheran  Mission  in  the  Tekga     j^^  . 
country,  and  also  in  reference  to  the  Bostonian  Mission  (I  snp-     BoptiHtftad 
pose  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions)      Luthema 
in  Asia  Minor,     My  friend  has  disposed  of  the  last  charge  and       *»•*•* 
itatemeut.     We  have  not  interfered  with  the  work  of  the  American  Board 
of  CommissioDers  in   Asia   Minor,  and,  God   helping  ns,  we  shall  never 
interfere  in  the  way  indicated  in  the  charge.     But  with  reference  to  oiir 
^Tdlugn  Mission  you  may  not  be  aware  that  we  entered  the  country  twenty- 
|lwo  years  before  onr  Lutheran  friends  in  the  United  States,  for  whom  we 
entertain  the  very  highest  regard.     Wiiatovcr  trespass  we  may  have  isom- 
mitted  apon  other  Societies,  we  have  not  consciously  committed  any  trespass 
upon   these  dear  brethren.     We   occupied  the  town  which  became   their 
central  station  many  years  before  they  did^  and  we  withdrew  from  it  simply 
because  we  bad  not  the  men  to  occupy  it.     We  recommenced  there,  as  you 
know,  in  the  great  movement  ruoning  from  1868  to  1878,  during  which 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand  converts  wore  gathered  into  tbo  cbui-ches 
of  our  Telngu  Mission. 

Our  native  preachers  traversed  the  whole  region.     The  Church  at  Ongole 
had  become  bo  great  that  it  was  impossible  Ui  work  the  tleld  from  that  centre, 
and  we  found  it  necesaary  to  establish  a  line  of  stationa  to  the  north  of  us.     Wo 
had  already  gone  north  to  Secunderabad  and  to  Hanaraaconda,  twenty-five  miles 
north  of  Secunderabad,  and  we  found  it  necessary  to  establish  stations  that  wa 
might  guard  and  nourish  the  disciploa  who  had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
como  to  our  charge.     We  established  a  station  at  Bapatla  on  the  coast,  and  at 
Vinukonda.    Our  Lutheran  brothroii  complained  that  we  had  trespassed  on  their 
territory.     Th«y  appointed  a  Commia-iion  to  visit  us,  and   we   on  our  part 
appointed  two  brethren,  myself  being  one  of  them,  and  after  a  care- 
ful  survey  of  the  wholo  question  we  came  to  this  decision  :  In  the    «T«mfint 
lirst  place,  that  under  the  peculiju'  circumstances  of  the  case  it  was 
Impossible  to  separatie  our  work  by  any  geoaraphical  lines ;  th«y  nad  so  interlaced 
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I  without  our   intenHon,  witliout  any  purpvose  of  ours,  tKat  it  was  Impofttil 
[to  Bepiiratii  tliein.     hi  the  second  place,  ivo  agreed  that  the  Miftaionariea 
linatriicted  to  press  it  upon  the  nativtJ  preachers  that  they  refrain  from  m 
Ideiioniinational  appeal,  or  from  aii  appeal  to  any  caste  prejudices,  with  a  via 
to  win  disciples  from  one  Society  to  the  other. 

In  the  third  place  wo  agreed  that  wherever  eitlier  Society  h&d  ao  much 
a  school  established,  tho  agents  of  the  other  Society  should  refrain  firom  goi 
there.  And  in  the  fourth  placo  we  agreed  to  instruct  the  Miasionariea  to 
very  careful  in  receiving  rne rubers  from  either  parly  until  thoy  had  tuscertAii] 
that  they  came  free  of  all  taint,  or  in  any  way  subject  to  any  form  of  discipline 
We  thought  that  the  observance  of  these  rules  mi^ht  obviate  all  dithcultie 
In  making  this  statement  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any  retlection  upon  our  Luther 
bretliron,  but  I  simply  wish  to  clear  ourselves  of  a  thing  that  wo  never  conto 
plated,  and  that  we  never  would  have  done.  Unhappily  fresh  difficulties  «n 
on  which  1  must  not  say  more,  in  tlie  absence  of  the  other  party,  tlian  that " 
feel  quite  guiltless  of  any  violation  of  these  rules. 

Rev,  H.  WilMamB  (C.M.S.,  from  Bengal) :  My  object  in  saying  a  fo 
^ords  is  to  emphasiso  the  desirability  of  a  common  understanding  abont  T 
interchangG  of  •workers.     The   Mission  to  "which  I  belong  in  Bengal 
enabled  me  in  a  special  way  to  become  acquainted  with  this  part  of 
Bubject.     It  is  a  large  Mission  about  eeventy  miles  north  of  Calcutta,  and 
a  great  many  of  the  workera  in  Bengal  are  drawn  from  that  Mission.     I  see, 

therefore,,  the  necessity  of  soch  an  underslanding  as  ia  here 
IfComS!    referred  to.     I   regret   to   say  that  again   and   again   in   tho 

experience  of  the  last  ton  years  1  have  Been  men  and  women 
going  from  our  Mission,  and  being  employed  in  other  Missions  without  any 
reference  to  us — native  men  and  women  whom  they  never  would  have 
appointed  if  they  had  first  made  inquiry  of  ub.  With  regard  to  tho  women 
I  may  give  you  one  very  clear  instance.  A  woman  bad  miscondueted 
herself;  she  was  an  agent  of  oiirs^,  ond  she  was  excommunicated  in  oar 
churcheB,  She  went  down  to  Calcutta,  and  the  next  we  heard  of  her  was 
that  Bhe  was  being  employed  as  a  Bible  woman  there.  It  was  only  by  our 
making  a  strong  protest  that  Ghe  wnii  taken  out  of  that  position  as  long  ss 
her  excommuDication  lasted,  but  then  she  was  taken  on  again.  I  do  think 
that  we  need  to  have  Bomclbinpr  guid  about  this  matter  here. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  boundaries  and  diatricts,  in  Bengal,  ns  far  m 
my  experience  allows  me  to  judye,  we  do  Jiot  feel  the  diflicTiity  so  much  in  the 
oountiy  parts  ;  on  tho  contrary  there  ia  a  very  good  understanding,  I  think 
between  the  Missionary  Societies.     Honourable  Uiontton  has  been  m«ide  of  th 
Society  to  which  I  rejoice  to  belong,  tho  Church  Misdionary  Society,  and  as  on 

of  its  Missionaries  I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  th 
^''r'w  a***!*^" ^*^^'*^  Society  of  the  Baptists,  and  to  tho  way  in  wliich  they  hai 
Bt^JSr     worked   with   us  in   Bengal.      Some    dis-satisfied   persons   in 

Mission  have  before  now  sent  to  some  of  our  Baptist  bret* 
begging  them  to  come  and  establish  a  Church  in  our  district,  and  the  pra 
of  our  bretluen  in  Calcutta  htui  been  to  put  such  a  letter  into  an  envelope 
send  it   to  our  Missionaries-     How  ia   this   kind  of  common  understand 
to  be  brought  about  ?    I  think,  iirst  of  rJl,  it  should  como  about  here  at 
among  the  Secretaries  and  Boards  in  England  and  America  ;  and  then 
field  there  should  be  the  Conmiittees  of  lleference  which  have  been  pr 
in  the  Paper  which  has  been  read  to  us. 

Rev.  Professor  Aiken,  D.D.  (Princeton,  U.S.A.) :  The  single  point  upon 
vfhkh  I  wish  to^say  a  word  is  a  point  lying  directly  behind  tho  one  brou^ 
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before  ns  in  Dn  Tbomp9on*3  Paper,  and  tonchod  upon  again  and  again 
iilreody,  namely,  the  refusal  to  employ  in  one  Society  tho  agents    j.^  j^  .^ 
of  nnotber.     I  want  to  go  (.0  tbe  back  of  that,  and  suggest  the   theagenUof 
greatest  caution  in  tiiking  up  the  candidates  of  one  Society  for  "^^^ ^«'***^* 
employment  in  anotlier.     Let  mo  iilustraio  what  1  want  to  Bay  by  a  single 
case  in  connection  with  our  own  traiuing  of  theological  studonta  at  Princeton 
■within  the  last  year  or  two.     Eipht  years  ago  two  young  Bulgarians  came 
to  Princeton,  and  both  entered  upon  the  academic  course  in  the  college 
of  Now  Jersey,     After   completing   their   academic  course  they  entered 
npon   a  theological   course.      One  went  to   a   Presbyterian   seminary   in 
Allegheny,  and  the  other  camo  to  us.      When  they  reached  the  end  of 
their  course  the  question  waa  how  they  should  find  employment  among 
their  own  people. 

One  of  these  two  young  men  accepted  an  overture  made  to  him  by  the 
American  Methodist  Board,  and  he  goes  back  as  one  of  tbeir  employes. 
The  other,  who  was  our  student,  came  to  me  for  advice.  I  said,  **  ho  not 
seem  to  change  your  faith  for  the  sake  of  a  commission  ;  do  not  take 
employment  there  unless  your  own  conviction  leads  you  to  do  it,  and 
enables  you  to  do  it  heartily,"  Ho  is  now  pursuing  a  course  of  medical 
study,  that  he  may  have  two  modes  of  working  for  the  benefit  of  his  people. 
This  anggests  the  point  on  which  I  wish  to  lay  stress,  that  there  ehould 
be  the  greatest  tenderness  and  carefulooss  in  dealing  with  candidates  for 
employment  in  the  Missioa-field, 

Mr.  Join.  Archibald  (National  Bible  Society  of  Scollaud,  from  Hankow): 
I  do  not  enter  into  this  matter  on  my  own  account,  hut  rather  ou  behalf  of 
some  who  would  gladly  have  been  hero  this  morning,  only  thoy  are  at  the 
other  side  of  the  globe.  "  Behold,  bow  good  a  thing  it  is  for  brethren  to 
dwell  together  in  unity."  If  yoa  wanted  to  sea  that  you  would  only  have 
to  go  to  the  other  aide  of  China  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tse, 
and  there  you  would  see  it  for  yourselves.  I  do  not  believe  iUcoiSL'cbL 
geographical  divisions,  because  wo  find  that  by  working  together  °"  *"  ** 
we  can  help  one  another  a  groat  deal  more  than  we  hinder  one  another. 

In  China  some  years  ago  there  waa  a  Miaaion  manned  by  a  brother  who  was 
a  kindly.  God-fearing  man,  and  was  a  great  help  to  ua  all ;  but  a  change  occurred, 
A  new  Biahop  came  out  who  had  new  clot^  and  new  viewsj  and  he  made  a 
new  departure-  There  was  new  teaching  with  regard  to  the  subject  which  we 
are  considering  this  morning,  and  it  ia  that  which  I  wiah  io  bring  before  you. 
There  is  no  harm  in  my  naming  the  Church,  because  nobody  will  find  it  out. 
The  Chinoao  name  of  it  ia,  "The  Holy  Catholic  Church."  The  Bishop, 
teaching  hia  con\'erta  in  a  catechism  issued  about  two  years  ago,  aaya  this  :  **  In 
regard  to  the  sin  of  sectarian  tarn,  how  are  we  to  pray  ?  The  Common 
Pni3'er  Book  says:  'From  all  sedition,  privy  conspiracy,  and  A«trik"» 
rebuIJit^n,  from  all  false  doctrine,  heresy,  and  schism,  deliver  us.'  •«"?'»'"»• 
Has  Jesus  said  anything  iii  regard  to  it  ?  Ho  has  spokun  words  of  warning  to 
ua,  *  And  many  falae  prophets  shalU  arise  and  shall  deceive  many  *  (Matt. 
xxix.  11).  What  does  St.  Paul  say  ?  *The  time  will  com©  wheji  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine '  (2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4).  Are  tliMro  any  other  arousing 
words  with  reference  to  this  1  There  are  in  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  second 
end  third  chapters,  and  the  whole  of  the  Epistle  of  Jnde,  What  nbuut  those 
who  have  been  brought  up  from  their  childhood  among  the  sects  ?  Their  sin  ia 
comparatively  lighter  because  of  their  ignorance.  In  regard  to  sectariana.  may 
we  lead  them  with  words  ?  No  one  has  ever  aeon  a  blind  man  on  the  point  of 
r      stepping  into  danger  without  informing  liim  (of  the  danger)  ;  we  must  act  Uk*> 
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wise.    Is  there  anyihing  else  nve  ought  to  do  ?    Wo  ought  to  pray  the  Lord 
Hc'iivcu.  ihe  great  Shepherd,  to  lead  these  lost  aheep  into  the  fold.'' 

The  Biflhop  was  immodiately  followed  by  one  of  liia  own  clergy,  who 
wrote  another  book  which  waa  issued  ivt  our  Centre.     It  is  much  to  the  i 

Th  ir     th  d  ®^<^'Ct,  but  it  is  too  long  for  rae  to  give  quotations  from  it.     Tl 
of  fnt^y^g.^^^^^^  ^^y^  '•  "Now  why  do  I  desire  that  all  the  Christians  in  Chh 

should  join  the  Holy  Catholic  Churches  of  England  and  America 
This  is  my  reason  :  The  converts  connected  with  the  Gospel  Halls  (None 
formist  Clmrches)  cannot  join  the  Roman  Catholic  Hall  without  giving 
essential  doctrines,  but  they  can  join  the  Holy  Catholic  Churches  of  Engl 
and  America  without  giving  up  any  essential  doctrines.  The  convert*  connec 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Hall  cannot  join  the  Gospel  Halls  without  giving 
cstential  doctrines,  but  they  can  join  tlio  Holy  Catholic  Church  without  gi% 
Tip  any  essential  doctrine.  Thus  the  important  thing  for  all  believers  in  the  Lo: 
Jesiia  ia  to  become  united  in  the    Holy  Catholic  Church."      These  are  t] 

principles  ;  now  what  is  the  practice  ?    Although,  numerically,  bi 
influence!"'  **  weak  Mission,  they  began  at  .Slian«,'hai,  multiplying  stations,  i 

they  have  planted  thoir  stations  all  up  and  down  tlio  Yiuig-' 
nlongsi  Jo  otlicr  and  older  stations  and  nowhere  else.     Wherever  they  have  | 
they  liave  carried  on  this  work  of  enlightenijig  the  blind  and  the  ignorant, 
leading  them  to  the  truth.    And  what  has  been  tlie  result  ?    The  result  is  this 
that  confusion  has  been  introduced.     1  hold  in  my  liand  a  protest  issued  by  oi 
Mission  against  this  work.     There  are  twelve  cases  of  men  who  have  been, 
a  measure,  bought  over ;  in  one  instance  a  whole  Church, — a  little  one — 
whole  congregation — was  taken  away.     Hence  this  protest  has  been  issued. 

Now  what  is  to  be  done  1  do  not  know.  It  seems  to  me  that,  aa  wo  have 
been  denoujicing  agnostic  literature,  we  should  liavo  some  indignation  for 

kind  of  literature  that  I  have  referred  to.  We  have  been  deno. 
^h  ^d^b"  "'^  ^^'^  opium  traffic  and  the  traflic  in  rum  and  gin  ;  I  think 
dqaoujiBJd.    oiiglitalso  to  denounce  this  trade  in  babes  in  Christ.     It  is  vn 

ing  a  great  mischief.     I  can  read  letters  written  by  converts  to 
old  Missionary  showing  how  this  thing  works.     This  is  one  of  them  : — "  We, 
undersigned  disciples,  had  in  our  former  state  been  long  lost  hi  the  devil's 
We  me  indebted  to  tho  venerablo  teacher  for  our  rescue  from  the  sea  of  e 
■urely  no  good  fortime  could  have  been  greater  than  that.     Now  we  have 
searching  the  Scriiitures,  inquiring  into  the  root  and  branches,  and  we  find 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church  is  tho  root ;  we  therefore  ought  to  revert  to 
Catholic  Church.     On  this  account  w^e  write  a  few  words  to  thank  the  veneral 
teacher  for  his  kindness  of  former  days,  and  to  make  known  to  him  our  preaci 
good  fortune.    Murcover,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  venerable  teacher  himself  will 
return  to  the  Catholic  Chunli." 

Such  lettei-8  as  these  have  been  written  ;  and  as  an  old  Missionary  aayi,  "  Ii 
it  not  a  pitiable  thing  that  after  labouring  thirty  years  in  this  land  I  should  find 
tliat  men,  whom  1  ba[iti*-cd  in  their  infancy  twenty  years  ago,  are  to-day  discuss- 
ing tho  question  whether  I  am  a  minister  of  Christ  or  not?  "  I  think  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done.  Tliere  st^onis  to  be  a  conspiracy  of  ailenco  on  the  subject. 
We  have  to  meet  the  same  difficulty  that  Paul  met  in  the  case  of  Judaiaing 
teadierSj  and  we  ought  to  meet  it  m  the  same  way. 


Rev,  A.  H.  Arden  (C.M.S.,  from  South  India) :  Upon  this  Bubject^  it 
most  important  that  there  fihoutd  be  some  defiuito  oatcomo  from  this  ConA 
enco.  I  am  afraid  that  many  persons  in  speaking  of  it  will  say,  "  It  was 
all  vcr}'  nice  and  intercstiDg,  bat  what  was  tho  outcome  of  itf  It  is 
twenty-five  years  since  I  went  to  India,  and  I  must  saj'  that  we  have 
Buffered  Beverely  in  our  Mission  work  from  tho  lack  of  brethren  recognising 
IhoFO  great  priut^iplfP  whif-h  wo  have  been  laying  down.  Now  what 
I  would  usk  ia  thiH,  Hint  wo  i>.h<*u!d  at  tJjja  Courercnco  pass  some  strong 
refiolutioas  cundcmDiBg  the  practice  of  one  ijocieiy  makiii*^  inroads  into  tb« 
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ry  of  another.  I  may  give  you  one  iUaslratwn.  I  had  in  an 
interesting  Mission  district  a  cluster  of  four  or  tivo  villages,  Ono  of  them 
was  particularly  unsatisfactory.  The  pooplo  had  asked  for 
baptism,  bat  they  were  utterly  unfit  for  it.  An  agent  of  ^^^^^*° Jf 
another  Society  passes  through  that  village  ;  he  does  not  Btay  a 
week  there,  hot  ho  baptises  a  considerable  number  of  the  natives  jast  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  circle  of  my  villages,  and  he  then  leaves  them»  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  to  thie  day  been  near  them  again.  That  is  the 
sort  of  thing  we  aometimea  meet  with.  I  have  do  doubt  the  man  did  it  in 
earnestness,  and  that  he  thought  he  was  doing  a  great  work.  At  the  same 
time  it  ia  the  upsetting  of  all  ra!o  and  order  in  the  Mission-field. 

I  was  exceedingly  Borry  to  hear  a  apeak er  say  that  we  cannot  respect  or 
regard  geographicul  boundaries.     Now   I  tliink  that  ia  just  the 
thing  that  we  ought  to  do.     If  geographical  boundaries  are  not  ^J***^^^ 
observed,  whrit  ia  to  he  obaerved  ?     Wliy  ahould  an  agent  from  toboobMrvfA. 
another  Society  como  into  another  Missionary's  diatrrct,  and  stir 
up  ill-feelmg  ? 

In  regard  to  Tinnevelly,  I  heliovo  that  ono  of  the  greatest  reasons  for  the 
great  BucceM  In  that  Miaakai  has  heeu  concentrated  effort,  and  its  being  left  to 
one  body  of  Chriatians ;  and  I  believe  that  Miaaions  will  make  great  proffreaa, 
if  certain  districts  are  left  in  the  hands  of  certain  definite  Societies.  I  know 
that  wo  make  a  great  deal  of  difl'erencea  at  homo.  Thank  God,  we  make 
imcommonly  little  of  them  abroad,  and  1  most  tinaly  believe  that  the  natives 
think  very  httle  of  our  differences.  You  may  get  half-a-dozen  Brahmans  in  a 
room  who  will  not  eat,  and  who  will  not  intermarry  with  one  another,  because 
they  hold  different  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  soul.  But  I  liave  known  men 
trained  in  very  high  Church  ideas,  who,  nevertheless,  because  the  Wealeyan 
Chapel  was  two  hundred  yards  nearer  their  own  house,  constantly  attended 
it ;  and  they  did  not  see  much  difference  after  all.  They  had  given  up  their 
Tiahnu  :  and  they  had  grasped  the  great  and  glorious  Christ ;  and  that  is  the 
main  point. 

I  would  emphasise  moat  strongly  the  nndeairability  of  taking  agents  from 
other  Societies  without  a  mutual  understanding.      Wnen  I  was  in  Madras  a 
▼ery  intelliijent  Brahman  Christian  offered  himself  to  mo.     I  said, 
"Whom  do  you  belong  tot"     He  replied:   "I  have  been  work-  Ti^tiaj  apoti 
ingwith  the  Wesleyana."     "Then,"  1  aaid,    "I  will  go   to   the     SdetieT 
Wesleyans,  and  see  the  secretary,  and  we  will  discuss  tlie  subject.'' 
There  was  no  difficulty  ;  and  the  matter  was  arranged  most   pleasantly.      A 
short  time  ago  1  was  speaking  to  the  Missionary  who  was  the  means  of  bringing 
that  man  to  Christ ;  and  he  rejoiced  (as  we  can  all  rejoice)  that  the  man  made 
a  change  in  an  honourable  and  proper  way,  and  went  on  well  under  new  cLr- 
comstances.     I  do  most  strongly  emphBwise  the  point  that  we  should  not  break 
up  this  Conference,  without  at  any  rate  passing  some  very  strong  resolutions 
that  wo  can  point  to  and  say,  "  The  united  Conference  completely  condemned 
an  inroad  into  another  Missionary's  territory,  or  an  exchange  of  agents  without 
reference  to  those  by  whom  they  had  been  etuployed.     If  a  strong  protest  were 
made  upon  thia  point,  I  think  there  would  be  aom©  practical  outcome  of  this 
intensely  iatereating  Conference. 

Bev.  E.  Van  Orden  (Brazil) ;  If  wo  cannot  pass  resoltittons  I  hope  the 
outcome  of  this  Conference  will  bo  a  Board  of  Reference ;  for  diOicaltios  in 
Missions  multiply  not  only  in  India  but  in  Brazil,  and  I  would     BoRvite 
call  attention  to  tho  fact  that  the  Biblo  Societies  should  divide     •Bo«id»f 
their  fields  better  than  they  do  at  present.     I  have  been  ia    J^*™"**- 
Brazil  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  have  employed  a  colporteur  partly  paid 
by  a  Society  in  Qlasgow,  and  a  Society  in  America  sent  a  colporteur  into 
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4be  samo  field,  followed  ly  a  colporteur  from  Eome  Society  in  Loba 
Now  that  is  a  waste  of  tirao  aod  a  waste  of  money, — a  wasto  of  tin 
because  tbcro  arc  millions  of  pcoplu  who  bavo  not  the  Bibla  in  Brazil,  an 
a  waste  of  money  because  wo  bavo  not  money  cuougli  lo  supply  the 
that  are  wanted.     Why  should  nut  these  Societies  divide  Brazil  amon 
Ihem  ?    The  game  thing  goes  on  etilL     Why  should  not  one  Society 
the  Dortb  of   Brazil,  and  the  oiher  Society  take  the  Bonth^  each  be 
rcEponaible  for  ita  own  field,  instead  of  leaving  many  places  in  Brazil  who 
not  a  single  Bible  can  be  had  ? 

Then  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Presbyterian  Board 
Foreign  MiBBions  has  had  Missions  in  Brazil  for  twenty-eight  yearB,  along 
coaat,  and  that  another  Society  of  the  Southern  States  has  entered  into  our  tie 
and  created  some  unpleaaant  feelings  by  Betting  forth  their  peculiar  dc 
and  making  some  mischief  among  the  members  of  our  Churches. 

Now,  brethren,  when  the  iield  is  bo  large,  when  we  hare  entire  provinces  . 
Brazil  that  have  no  l\Iissionaries,  I  aak  you  in  the  name  of  common  sense  andj 
.  the  name  of   the  Gospel,  is  it  right  that  Missionaries  of  oth 

"•^^  *'  denominations,  wbich  ditter  in  some  points  from  ours,  should 
rather  go  to  these  provinccH  where  there  is  no  Missionary  than  go  to  provino 
■where  Missionaries  are  ah-eady  established  V    More  depends  upon  the  men  i 
times  than  upon  the  Societies,  therefore  I  advocate  the  creation  of  a 
Heference,  eucli  Board  to  be  chosen  by  the  dilTerent  Societies,  to  wfc 
pledge  themselves  to  submit  all  questions  *»f  this  kind.     We  agree  in 
points  en  the  Mission-tiehl,  and  I  am  sure  tliat  these  httle  difScultiea  in  d^ 
timei  with  the  help  of  Cod,  and  with  prayer  and  suppHcation^  will  all  be 
movedf  and  God  shall  be  gloritied. 

The  Acting  Secretary :  I  would  suggest  that  our  brethren  should  avoid_ 
naming  Societies  in  their  epeecbes-     Oar  friend,  Mr.  Van  Orden,  has  nami 
at  least  four   Societies.     Probably  the   representatives    of  all   those   fo' 
Societies  may  be  in  the  meeting,  and  may  want  to  answer  him,  and  Ihfli 
'vnW  certainly  cot  get  the  chdnce  because  of  the  number  of  nasaes  aire 
sent  in. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Padfield,  B.D.  (C.M.S.,  from  Masulipatam) :  As  an 
Missionary  of  somo  twenty  years'  standing,  let  mo  say  that,  from  bit(«r' 
experience  in  our  MissioD,  we  do  feel  the  importance  of  this  subject.  I  fully 
figree  with  all  that  was  said  m  the  admirable  address  to  which  Ave  hive 
listened.  Would  that  its  sentiments  were  always  carried  into  action  in  tbe 
Mission-field  1  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  the  action  taken  by  one  Society. 
Would  that  all  Societies  acted  in  the  same  way  I  But  unfortunately  they 
do  not,  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  have  spoken  this  morning  had  it  DOt 
been  for  a  report  from  our  own  Mission,  which  only  came  to  me  three  dayi 
ago.  It  is  BO  thoroughly  apropos  of  this  subject  that  I  felt  I  must  epe^ 
Tbe  report  to  which  1  refer  is  from  one  of  onr  Missionaries  -who  went 
to  the  field  where  he  is  now  labouring,  some  thirty  years  ago.  There  wert 
then  little  more  than  a  hundred  converts  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  tbe 
country,  whilst  at  present  there  are  more  than  eight  thousand,  and  the 
MiBsion  is  well  manned  both  by  European  and  native  agents.  Yet  thii 
brother  Missionary  tpeaks  in  the  most  bitter  terms  of  interlopers  coming 
to  his  own  doors  and  interfering  with  his  work.  Ought  these  things  to 
be  so? 

I  do  think  that,  in  spite  of  what  has  been  saidj  it  would  be  a  good  outconM 
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of  thU  influential  gatlioring  if  we  cnuld  aend  out  to  our  brethren  in  tlie  Mission- 
field  aomo  rules  for  corpc»r.ite  action,  and  lay  down  somo  definito 
Uuea  on  this  subject.  Let  it  nut  all  end  iii  mera  sentiment  and  Deslribillty  of 
words.  People  at  liomd  eaimot  fully  understand  the  ovil  that  is  J^^'n,^, 
done  by  this  sort  of  action  that  wo  are  deprecating.  It  interferes 
so  much  with  our  work,  both  as  regards  the  heathen  before  us,  and  abo  witli  oup 
infant  Churches.  Remombor  how  weak  they  are.  Surely  you  have  ro.>iu 
enough  in  England  and  America  for  your  bitter  eontroveraios  about  mint, 
ajoise,  and  cumnun  1  Ought  we  not  ua  Missionary  Societies  to  attend  to  these 
"weightier  matters/'  brotlierly  love,  Christian  charity,  the  unity  of  the  spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace  ?  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  as  to  the  aj^juts,  I 
hare  myself  had  aj^nts  wlioia  I  have  been  obliged  to  diaraisa  for  gpjit  uu- 
satisfactoriness,  and  they  have  simply  gone  to  another  Mission  and  baen 
employed  without  the  slightest  refuronco  to  mo.  This  is  not  an  uncommon 
thitig,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  men  are  taken  on  without  any  reference,  and 
they  also  some  times  get  higher  pay.  Is  not  this  a  premium  upon  bad  conduct 
on  the  part  of  native  a^nta  ?  I  would  strongly  emphasLse  the  desirability  of 
taking  some  corporate  action  in  this  matter. 

Eev.  Paulus  Kamraerer  {Dasle  Missionary  Society,  from  China) :  E 
only  want  to  give  additional  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  have  great  difli- 
enlties  on  our  Chinese  Mission-field  in  regard  to  this  qnoation,  Throo 
German  Missionary  Societies  have  hindered  each  other  in  the  province 
of  Canton  by  Guch  rivalry.  I  assure  you  that  all  the  troubles  I  have  met 
with  in  the  course  of  eleven  years'  Misaiooary  life  have  not  caused  me  bo 
moch  pain  and  discouragement  a*i  the  trouble  arising  from  Bofforins  from 
rivalry  in  regard  to  boundaries.  Not  only  has  this  rivalry  no  diirepird  <»f 
blessing  attending  it,  but  it  is  just  the  reverse.  The  evil  can  *•»"*'"»'>'« 
only  be  removed  by  the  Boards  at  home ;  and  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  the  Boards  at  homo  would  agree  to  recall  their  l^Iissionarieg  from 
fields  where  such  rivalry  takes  place,  leaving  Bueh  fields  to  those  who 
first  occupied  them.  I  could  give  you  specimens  of  my  own  experience  in 
other  Mission-fields.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Chinese  how  it  comes  about 
that  near  an  old  Missionary  station  a  Missionary  from  another  Society 
started  another  ^Mission  and  received  people  who  have  been  dismissed  by 
the  Missionaries  of  the  other  station.  "How  is  this?"  I  have  been 
asked.  "  They  are  now  showing  hostility  one  against  another.  What  does 
it  all  mean  ?  "  I  could  not  give  an  answer,  and  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself. 
We  should  all  take  care  to  avoid  such  deplorable  occurrences.  Tho 
matter  should  be  dealt  with,  as  I  have  Baid,  by  the  Boards  at  home,  and 
I  trust  that  this  Conference  will  induce  them  to  take  it  up. 


Rev.  A.  Mereusky  (Superintendent,  Berlin  Missionary  Society)  :  I  only 
rise  to  state  that  our  Berlin  Miesiooary  Society  baa  been  working  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  other  English,  Scotch,  and  Gorman  Missionary  Societies  in 
South  Africa.     In  British  KafTrarta  our  Missionaries  are  working  side  by 
side  with  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland,  who  have  their  beautiful  station  of 
Lovedale.     In  Natal  they  are  working  side  by   side  with  the 
American  Board  in  perfect  friendship.     The  Mifssionaries  of  the     f*JJ^\j. 
American  Board  have  taken  the  coast,  and  the  Gorman  Sociotiej 
have  taken  tho  upper  parts  of  the  colony.     In  tho  Transvaal  wo  ara  labour- 
ing with  the  Hcnnansburg  Society,  and  are  taking  tho  whole  country  of  the 
'X'raDsvaal  between  us.  We  take  the  east,  and  they  taljo  tbo  west.  When  »  chief 
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came  to  tis>  trnd  pleaded  to  bave  a  MisKionary,  be  wns  sent  to  the  Misno 
aries  who  had  charge  of  that  pajt.     In  the  Dortbern  part  of  the  Trans 
the  Bwiss  brotbreu  came  after  us,  but  there  wae  no  difficulty  with  them  J 
thej  took  the  whole  country  of  Makwamba  lower  down,  leavisg  to  as 
tribes  amongst  whom  we  had  been  working  hitherto. 

But  I  am  Borry  to  state  that  we  liavo  of  late  years  had  great  trouble  on  aoeoti 
of  another  Society  having  come  in  behind  us.  In  tljo  country  of  Sekukuni,  whe 
vre  bad  been  fifteen  years,  and  where  Christians  of  our  Church  had  flhed  theif 
blood  for  thu  faith,  they  sent  their  Missionaries,  although  there  wa 
oontrary-  ^^^  jj^^j^j  ^^  ^^^  g^,^  ^  ^^  ^,-,i(|  tliem  that  vre  were  fully  prepared 
occupy  the  whole  country.  There  we  had  three  Missionariea  amuug  a  tribe 
thirty  thousand  souls,  but  stiU  they  sent  another  Missionary.  I  do  not  think  i| 
wise  to  over-atock  one  country,  and  leave  otliers  without  the  Gospel.  Wo  hav 
had  painful  incidents  of  this  kind.  It  is  really  nut  a  pleasure  to  mention  i 
things.  A  farm  where  we  had  erected  a  chapel  was  bought  by  this 
notwithstandiiijj  our  remonstrances.  Native  helpers  have  been  almost  1 
over  by  tliem,  and  bo  on.  Such ,  things  must  create  great  confusiox 
native  minds.  If  there  is  not  one  method  witli  regard  to  baptism,  with 
gard  to  instruction,  with  regard  to  heathen  customs,  and  with  regard 
discipline,  great  confusion  nuiat  be  created,  and  not  only  is  great  damage  don 
to  the  promotion  of  the  work,  but  I  believe  that  souls  will  bo  lost  by  atich 
practice.  I  wish  to  pruaa  the  responsibility  upon  those  who  are.  the  cause  of  suo 
proceedings.  Could  not  this  Conference  do  something  by  wliich  these  lamenlj 
able  occurrences  might  be  avoided  in  future  ? 

Rev.  G,  E.  Post,  Bf.D.  (Bey rout) :  Sixty-Cve  years  ago  the  Missio 
of  the  American  Board  was  commenced  at  Jemsnlom.  After  a  certain  perio 
Dr.Poifi  ^^^^^  ^"^  ^^  intimation  that  the  Church  Missionai-y  Societj 
pnciiceuid  wished  to  enter  into  the  work  in  those  BQcred  lands.  The" 
«pcncnc«,  American  Board  and  their  Mission  in  Syria  in  a  spirit  of  Cbriation 
Comity  set  apart  Palcfitine  for  the  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society^ 
and  retired  from  it.  This  was  done  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  brothel. 
hood.  The  Missioa  in  Syria  has  continued  on  that  basis  ever  since,  anj 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  Mission  of  Uie  Church  Missionary  Society  ha 
ako  continued  to  preserve  its  territorial  boundaries.  Bat  there 
infloenoea  at  work  in  Jerusalem  to  overstep  these  boundaries.  There  w« 
an  Episcopal  visitation  made  into  Mount  Lebanon  last  year,  and  tw4 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  confirmed  and  admitted  into 
memberBhip  of  an  Episcopal  Church  which  does  not  exist.  Christ] 
brethren,  is  this  right,  and  will  you  endorse  it  ?  I  might  go  on  to  epea 
of  other  infusions  of  the  same  character.  Let  me  emphasise  this,  that  tb^L 
Church  Missionary  Society  has  no  earthly  responsibility  for  what  hftB* 
occurred,  and  I  believe  they  are  as  much  giieved  over  it  as  Ave  are.  In 
Syria,  which  is  so  small  in  its  territorial  extent,  in  addition  to  the 
original  Mission  of  the  American  Board  which  has  been  transferred  loi 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  different  Socidia 
hclonfjhuj  to  as  mamj  iUjftrent  Churches,  baidas  the  schools  of  the  I'hjmouth 
Brethren,  who  belong  to  no  denomination,  and  a  vmUitnde  of  free  lancea 
corvcUhtff  from  end  to  end  of  that  land,  and  now  we  have  another  Church 
Society  hoverlug  about  our  northern  border.  Brethien,  this  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  I  call  upon  you,  if  not  by  resolution,  by 
your  single  voice  to  spread  it  throughout  tho  world  that  these  things  shall 
not  be.  We  love  peace,  but  vre  do  not  want  to  goto  pieces  iu  our  cffor 
to  Chiisiianiso  the  world. 


I 
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^  Eev.  T.  W.  CHiambers,  D.B-  {Reformed  Chureli  in  America):  It  Boema 
io  me  that  this  is  the  mosb  important  thing  that  has  come  boforo  the 
Conference.  In  other  things  we  are  propagating  Christianity,  hero  wa 
wish  to  carry  it  out  in  action.  Wo  all  know  a  good  deal  of  this  matter 
privately.  These  things  are  not  pat  in  the  papers,  because  people  do 
nob  like  to  publish  them ;  but  vvhut  a  revelation  W4j  have  bad  thid  morning. 
I  thought  I  knew  something  about  it ;  after  what  these  brethren  havG  said, . 
I  find  I  do  not  know  anything. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  member  of  this  Conference  is  bound  hence- 
forth at  home  witli  hia  own  Missionary  organisation  to  stand  up  for  the 
principle  of  Christian  charity  and  Christian  comit}'.  The 
Apostle  says,  '"Giving  diligence  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  f^pi'it'^'kejr'tiuy.'" 
in  the  bond  of  peace."  Now  you  did  not  make  that  unity,  tho 
Holy  Ghoat  made  it,  but  you  c;ui  mar  it.  Henco  the  Apostle  says,  "  Giving 
diligence  to  keep  tho  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  tho  bond  of  peace."  Each 
Mifiaionary  is  Imund  to  do  that,  and  each  member  of  each  Missionary 
Society  is  bound  to  use  his  lufluenco  at  home  constantly  in  this  diiection. 
Bear  and  forbear,  act  your  Christianity  as  well  as  preach  it. 

If  another  man  intnulog  on  your  teiritt^ry,  go  away  ;   try  to  got  hJra  to 
go,  but  if  you  do  not  succeed  go  yourself.    That  ia    tho  spirit  of  the  Sermon 
on  tho  Mount ;  that  is  the  Bpirit  of  Christianity  as  1  understand  it.        w  »„  i 
It  ia  tho  hardest  thing  for  Christians  to  learn  and  act  upon.     The    forbearaac*. 
great  object  of  Christians  should  bo  not  to  assert  their  rights  but 
to  perform  their  duties.     They  too  often  want  to  assert  their  rights,  cherishing 
revenge  and  retaliation.    What  we  need  is  to  create  a  strong  iiatiuence  at  home 
80  an  to  help  our  Mission  Boards  to  proclaim  these  principles  and  aft  upon  thorn 
so  that  we  may  show  the  spirit  of  Chri-stiaiiity  while  we  ore  proclaiuiing  ita 
precepts  far  and  wide  tliroughout  the  heathen  world. 

Eev.  J".  Hudson  Taylor  (Cliiua  Inland  Mission):  I  most  cordially  echo  the 
Bentiment  to  which  wo  have  just  listened.  I  believe  that  the  great  way  to  win 
a  battle  very  frequently  is  not  to  resist.  But  there  are  circumstances  such  as 
those  which  our  friend  Mr.  Archibald  has  brought  before  us  this  morning  that 
are  causing  very  great  embarrassment  in  Cbiua,  and  I  think  that 
gome  of  those  who  are  moat  tried  about  tbem  are  not  tried,  because  "^IJJiSw.*'** 
they  find  eight,  or  ten,  or  twelve  of  their  worst  and  poorest  mem- 
bers who  are  open  to  being  bribed,  so  much  as  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  these 
poor  people.  It  often  happens  that  persons  under  discipline  aro  put  pro- 
minently forward  as  teachers  aud  catechists.  Ono  fcelu  that  it  is  almost 
hopeless  to  try  and  do  them  good  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  very 
great  sorrow  and  evil  is  tho  result.  Now  I  think  wo  must  discriminato 
between  occasional  dillicult  cases  in  which  possibly  there  may  bo  ditTcrencea 
of  opinion  between  good  men  and  a  general  principle.  Is  it  right  that  such 
publications  as  those  from  which  Mr,  Archibald  baa  read  to  us  should  be 
circulated  among  our  native  Christians  ?  la  it  right  that  there  should  ba 
circulated  authorised  publications  stating  that  all  Presbyterians,  Congrega- 
tionalisls,  Jlothodists,  Uuptists,  and  all  of  every  other  section  of  tho  Church 
than  tho  one  which  issues  these  things  are  without  tho  true  root  and  hav« 
not  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  but  are  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies 
of  God. 

Dear  friends,  could  not  something  bo  done  in  thi  way  «»f  remedying  those 
things  i  I  can  scarcely  think  that  tho  Buardi  at  homo  vvimld  not  be  upen  to  a 
wise  and  courteous  Christiao  reprosentatiou  of  ilio  cviU  o{  these  things.    Time, 
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I  am  afraid,  'ft'ill  not  admit  of  going  into  tliia  matter  furtlier  in  detail,     Onei 
the  diflic\ilty  that  there  would  be  if  wu  were  to  attempt  to  pass  reaolutions  hcreJ 
but  I  think  that  many  of  the  leading  Societies  are  here  represented  ;  and  coyila 
not  scmo  Committee  of  Socretarios  or  othere  doal  witli  tliis  question  in  aach  t 
way  as  to  bring  the  united  influence  of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian  Church  tcj 
bear  upon  those  bodies  that  nef,dect  this  important  matter i   One  word  before  I  r.**" 
down.    After  an  experienco  of  thirty-four  yt-ara  in  intercourse  witli  Misaionariea « 
^       .      r-     ■     ^<^^Y^y  Gvcry  ilonomina.tmi\,  let  me  i&y  th&t  I  hope  thu  au4Jicru:e  \titli 
tho  exceptionT  '"'^*  ^^  nrvoy  with  thi'  ufea  that  thtse  discourtesies  are  the  ruU.   Bi'othtrlv 
lone  is  the  tvU.     1  have  experienced  it  to  an  extent  that  it  would 
take  a  very  long  time  to  relate.     But^  lui fortunately,  these  sore  feeUn;«s  do  aria 
at  timea,  and  then  we  cannot  help  sympathising  with  our  brethren  who  are 
afllictod. 


Dr.  Underhill :  I  wish  to  refer  very  briefly  to  two  points.  One  rcltitcs  \ 
a  remark  that  was  made  to-day  ns  to  whether  some  Board  of  Refercnci 
could  not  be  appointed  in  this  country  to  tuke  np  such  qnestions  as  thesfl 
United  prayer  ^^^  brethren  do  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that  the  present  happj 
rae«tin;a  rehitlouB  that  cxist  among  all  the  leading  Missionary  Sociotia^ 
proaateconuty.  of  Great  Britain,  have  been  greatly  brought  about  by  a  monthlj 
meeting  of  the  Secretaries  of  these  Societies  in  London,  At  that  Board 
Bat  for  many  years,  and  I  know  that  many  of  these  qneBtions  came  befor 
us,  and  were  settled  in  a  way  in  which  youwoald  desire  that  they  should  hi 
settled.  Similar  Boards  exist  in  heathen  countries  amongst  the  l^Iissionaries 
There  ia  an  ndmirable  one  that  haa  been  constituted  for  many  years  eittinj 
in  Calcutto,  and  that  Boai'd  haa  been  inlluential  in  creating  permanea 
peace  among  tho  MiGBionaries  workiug  in  various  parts  of  Btugal.  ICoi 
why  should  not  Miasionaries  in  all  countries  associate  them&elveti  togethfl 
in  that  way  ?  A  large  proportion  of  these  cases  cannot  be  settled  at  hom6(| 
because  we  could  not  get  all  the  essenlial  facta  before  us.  But  let  th^ 
Missiooaries  in  any  district  or  country  have  their  monthly  or  quarterl| 
meeting,  and  you  would  soon  find  that  their  assembling  together  wouL' 
create  a  sense  of  umt}^  of  aGTection,  and  of  esteem,  which  would  prevent 
great  many  of  these  unhappy  occurrences. 

The  other  point  is  one  which  I  will  only  briefly  allude  to,  as  it  would  take  i 
longtodiacuss  it.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  programme  under  tlie  letter  (a)  *'  Tranafef 
of  converts  and  congregations,"  and  under  (b)  "  la  there  a  stage  in  the  progress  oT 
Christian  work  in  any  district  where  such  an  understanding  cannot  be  applied  ?" 
Now,  brethren,  there  is  such  a  stage,  and  it  is  a  very  difficult  tiling  to  deal  witl 
when  it  cornea.     I  mean  the  formation  and  exiatenee  of  indtipeiident  ChuroliesJ 

You  know  perfectly  well  that  you  have  no  control  or  power  over" 
iaeflScta".    ^^^^  Christian  conscience,  and  when  a  Church  of  Christ  is  constituted, 

that  Church  has  the  inherent  right  to  follow  the  Master's  lawi 
whithersoever  they  lead.     An  independent  Church  ia  not  to  be  controlled  by  any 
organisation  or  Miaaionary  Society  whatever,  and  as  fast  as  you  create  congregs- 
tions  and  Christian  Churche»,  those  congregations  and  Churches  will  assert  theirJ 
rights-    There  ia  the  difficulty.     The  question  is  how  to  prevent  collision  and/ 
strife  amongst,  them.     I  do  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,  but  I  beg  my  brothrua|| 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  ihost  serious  consideration.     TIiu   ^lissionaryj 
Societies  feel  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  difUculties  that  spring  out  of  our  work,  ] 
out  of  its  great  triumphs  and  glorious  suecessoa — the  formation  of  indop<^ndenl  * 
occlesiastieal  orgnnisatioos  following,  as  they  believe,  the  laws  of  the  New  Testa* 
mi'nt.     1  hope  you  will  look  at  that  point  and  seek  for  some  solution  of  tha 
problem. 
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Eev.  John  Ross  (Uniled  Presbyterian  Mission,  Mancburia) :  Thongh 
I  am  well  ucquaiuted  with  ibe  stato  of  mattera  existiog  in  Mission-fields 
&moDg  foreigQ  nations,  of  wbich  we  hftV6  had  Bome  glimpseg  to-day,  I 
qaestion  wbothor  the  mnjoriky  of  the  iafluentiol  members  of  this  Conference 
are  bo  familiar  with  tbose  facts.  It  seems  to  mo  tbat  one  effect  of  tbo 
statements  made  to-day  will  bo  to  cause  perplexity  in  tbo  minds  of  those 
interested  in  and  anxious  for  the  propagation  of  tbo  Gospel  in  foreign 
parts.  For  the  last  week  or  two  we  Lave  beoa  pleadiog  for  funds,  and 
for  men  to  send  intg  tbe  uDocctipied  parts  of  the  earth,  and  dariDg  this 
whole  forenoon  we  have  been  told  that  we  have  been  treadiog  on  each 
other's  heels,  and  interfering  with  each  other  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  I 
should  like  as  a  Christian  and  a  Missionary  to  urge  upon  those  who  have 
infiaenco  to  take  steps  to  utiUse  more  effectually,  and  scatter  in  directions 
in  which  they  could  be  more  useful,  the  forces  alreaily  in  the  field. 

I    do   not  join  in    the  cry  for    an    enonnoiiia  increase  of    Misaionariea   ifa 
China,  but  I  do  urgo  upon  those  interested  in  China  to  utilise  with  greater 
efficiency  the  ft^rces  already  existing  tliere,  and  to  break  them  up. 
We  do  not  want  a  great  host  nf  men  sent  into  Mancharia.     What     7f^*^ 
we  do  want  ia  to  see  the  stations  occupied  by  two  or  three  men     "tlw""** 
working  all  round  that  neighbourhood,  one  at  one  station  and  another 
at  another.     I  believe  that  China  will  be  better  evangeltS'od,  that  it  will  have 
far  brighter  notions  of  Chriatianity,  and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  in  that  way  than  by  agglomerating  several  Societies  and  a  largo 
number  of  Misaionariea  in  little  centres.    At  one  time  this  distribution  was  impos- 
sible because  llie  ports  were  the  only  places  where  Miaaionarics  could  live  ;  now 
it  is  possible  because  the  Miaaionaries  can  live  in  any  part  of  China.     It  seems 
to  me  that  the  root  of  this  whole  difficulty  is  what  I  would  call  sectarianism. 

In  ncaring  a  port  in  China  the  coasting  steamers  hoist  two  flags  :  the  house 
flag  occupies  the  most  prominent  position,  while  the  national  flag  occupies  a 
position  nuich  lower  down.     Now  tttat  is  what  some  sectarians  do — 
the  tli^f  of  the  sect  is  hoisted  on  the  topmost  point  to  be  seen  of  all  ^pi!^,^ti 
eyes  and  at  all  distances,  but  the  dag  which  has  on  it  the  name  of 
Christ  is  on  a  lower  level,  to  be  seen  only  when  you  come  veiy  near.    Now 
I  wish  that  to  be  reversed.     Hoist  tlie  flag  with  the  name  of  Christ  on  it  to  the 
highest  point.     I  do  not  oppose  sectarianism  or  even  friendly  rivalry,  bxit  let 
there  be  no  bitter  hostility  :  let  the  name  of  the  sect  appear,  but  on  the  lower 
level,  with  the  name  of  Christ  high  above  aU.     Then  we  shall  hear  the  last  of 
these  bitternesses  and  feuds  on  the  Iklisaion-fiield. 

Rev,  D.  T.  Maylott  (Primitive  Methodist  Miaaionary  Society) :  I  claim 
the  indulgence  of  thia  Conference  for  a  minute  or  two,  first,  because  I 
represent  a  Society  that  has  had  no  voice  in  this  Coniference  until  the 
present  time,  and  secondly,  because  having  been  a  Missionary  in  Western 
Africa,  and  having  visited  the  island  of  Fernando  Po  twice,  I  am  glad  to 
bear  my  testimony  this  morning  to  tho  fact  that  so  far  as  that  part  of  tho 
Mission-field  is  concerned  there  ia  nnity  in  the  traest  and  best 
sense.  I  quite  endorse  what  Dr.  Underbill  has  said  about  ^^^jjji^j, 
Misaionariea  meeting  and  confen-ing  together  upon  these  things. 
The  Missionaricfl  at  Old  Calabar,  the  Cameroona,  and  the  Cxaboon  River, 
in  connection  with  the  Fernando  Po  Primitive  Methodist  Mission  meet  at 
stated  limes  to  confer  together  aod  help  each  other  in  their  work,  and  we 
find  it  a  matter  of  very  great  benefit  for  our  individual  stations  as  well  aa 
for  the  work  of  God  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  bear  my  testimony, 
too,  to  the  brotherliaess,  to  the  kindness  boyoud  expression,  of  tho  agents 
of  the  different  eections  of  the  Mission  work  in  Western  Africa. 
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The  island  of  Fernando  Fo  vr&B  vacatod  by  our  Baptuit  friends  about  1 
years  ago  tlirongh  tho  persecution  of  the  Spanish  priests.    Some  twenty  j_ 

ago  tho  island  wtia  visited  by  Bishop  Crowlher,  and  the  Rev.  Robev 
'"""''Smith,  the  Baptist  Missiona^  from  the  Cameroona.     In  the  meai 
time,  however,  the  people  had  sent  to  this  country  and  asked  our  Committeo  1 
send  out  Missionaries.    While  that  message  was  on  the  way  Bishop  Crowtha 
went  over  iv  the  island,  and  visited  tho  Europeans  who  subscribed  £200  towa 
a  church.     IMiilo  he  waa  there  Mr.  Smith,  the  representative  of  the  B« 
Missionarj'  Society,  also  went,  and  claimed  the  Island,  as  tlie  Baptist*  had  1 
there   previously.      They  heard,  however,    duriiig  their  stay  that  tho  p©op 
had  written  to  our  Society,  and  to  tho  honour  of  both  these  dear  bretlir 
"be  it  said,  Bishop  Crowther  said  to  the  Europeans,  "  Hero,  gentlemen,  ia  yo 
money,  and  I  will  retire,"  and  Mr.  Smith  said  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist  Miasiona  ^ 
Society,   "As  you  desire  the  Methodist  brethren,   tliou;*h  tho  Island  re&ll] 
belonged  to  us,  we  will  retire  and  wish  them  God  speed."     Wo  have  had  tl 
co-operation  of  tho  Presbyterians,  the  Baptists,  and  tho  Church  of  Eoglan 
Societies  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  feel  that  it  ia  one  Lord  wo  all  serve 
and  that  we  are  one  brotherhood  seeking  to  evangelise  that  part  of  the  world. 

Bishop  Suter,  B.D.  (of  Nelson,  N.Z.):   I  think  it  is  high  time  tb« 
&  Bishop  put  in  tm  appearance  upon  the  Bceao.     I  come  from  the  lowe 
paxt  of  the  Pacific,  and  it  is  tho  PacLlic,  judging  from  what  wo  have  recentl| 
heard.     I  wish  to  eay  a  word  on  behalf  of  tho  Melanesia 
inKSmeiia.  ^ssion,  which  has  been  conducted  from  tho  very  first  uj 
the  principles  of  Comity.     Bishop  Soiwyn,  rather  a  high  typ 
of  Churchman,  when  he  went  out,  seeing  tho  work  of  th©  "VVeslcyans  anli 
Preebyterians,    avoided    a   difficulty    by  commuiiicating   with   them, 
staling  that  he  would  tako  ono  paiticular  part  aod  would  not  interfere  wittf] 
the  work  they  were  doiEg.     It  is  a  pleasing  circamstance  that  hia  Bon, 
present  Bishop  of  Melanesia,  ia  carrying  out  exactly  the  same  principles. 

I  "was  asked  by  our  General  Synod  to  go  and  vJEit  the  islands  of  Fiji,^ 
Samoa,  and  Tonga  the  other  day,  and  in  Fiji  I  saw  one  who  certainl/ 
ought  to  be  its  Bishop,  th©  Kev.  Mr.  Langhara.    In  fact,  brethron,  1 
Avi  tto  y.  y^^  ^^^  having  the  thing  without  ttio  name,  and  1  believe  i£J 
you  had  the  name  as  well  you  would  have  much  greater  unity.     They  i 
Bishops,  doctrinally  descended  from  the  Apostlos,  as  I  am,  Idstoricollf  1 
aa   weU,  but  they  have  not  tho  name  of  Bishops.     If  you  PresbyteriangJ 
would  only  have  your  Supeiintendents,  according  to  the  definition  of  John 
iKnoZ)  we  might  easily  arrange  matters.     Wo  would  give  the  older  ones,  Dr. 
^0Bt»  for  example,  an  episcopal  designation  honoris  causa  j  younger  onea  we 
would  aek  to  come  into  the  episcopal  position  in  tho  way  in  which  we  our* 
Bolvcs  do, 

I  believe  that  a  good  deal  of  this  difficulty  might  bo  overcomo  by  doubls 
ordinations.     Well,  wluit  is  laughed  at  at  one  Conference  may  become  tho  nilo 
ten  years  afterwaids.     I  bcltevo  that  to  be  tho  solution  of  tho 
ortoition.     difticuUy.     If  some  of  our  young  clergj'  were  ordained  both  by 
Presbyterians  and  Epiacopahaus  they  might  minister  to  both  con»' 
grcgationa.     But  now  the  work  is  done  at  the  coat  of  two  agents,  practical 
doing  tho  same  thing,     1  myself  would  not  mind  gf»inj?  before  a  Presbyteri;  , 
Boanl  in  order  that  I  might  be  accepted  by  them  on  their  principles.     I  havtil 
confirmed  a  great  many  Preabyteriana,  aiid  I  have  orddned  Presbyterians  toc^l 
but  when  1  have  ordained  them  I  have  said,  **  My  ordination  cimls  no  slur  uponl 
your  previous  ordination,  it  merely  says  that  you  were  not  ordained  accormng] 
to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  is  what  i^^ 
ordination  is."    X  think  these  are  prcgntwit  tjuestioua  which  come  up  for  soluti 
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I  Itnow  t]iat  there  is  too  much  of  "  onr  converts,"  "oui'Miaaion,"  "our  Society." 
The  whole  diliiculty  arises,  aa  Dr.  DnderMi  has  said,  from  this.     There  are  two 
stages  of  Miasionaiy  work.     You  convert  men  from  darkness  to  light,  from  the 
power  of  Satan  to  God.    That  is  one  atago.     Then  they  form  thomaelves  into 
Chttiches,  and  then  coinos  the  difficulty :   and  the  difficulty  will 
increase  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years  ;  but  it  wiU  be  a  ahame  upon  ^'l^^^'^f* 
us  if  we  cannot  solve  it  ;  it  will  be  a  shnrae  upon  us  if  we  have  not  tho  difflculty. 
the  Spirit  of  tho  Master  and  tho  wiadoin  of  the  Master  who  said, 
"Forbid  him  not,  l>r  ho  that  ia  not  with  Mo  is  against  Mo.='     "  Wo  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  Thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him  becauAe  he  followeth  not  tis." 
**  Forbid  hira  not,"  said  Ckriflt.^  *'  no  man  ean  do  a  miracle  in  My  name,  and  can 
lightly  speak  evil  of  He."     That  ia  the  principle  which  will  solve  this  rising 
d^culty. 

One  word  more.  You  are  anxious  about  your  converts.  Never  mind  ;  perhaps 
men  may  give  to  A.  the  honour  that  belongs  to  B.,  but  it  is  all  right  in  God's 
book  ;  when  He  puts  it  down  there  He  does  not  put  it  in  the  ivrong  column. 

Rev.  L.  DaMe  (Secretary,  Norwegian  Missionary  Society) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, ladies,  and  gentlemea, — I  rise  chiefly  to  state  my  agreement  with,  and 
my  great  delight  in  the  Paper  read  to  us  by  Dr.  Thompson,  which  gave  me 
the  impression  of  not  being  the  outcome  of  speculations  in  Ihe  study,  but  of 
its  being  built  upon  a  very  broad  experience  in  tho  Mission-field,  which  id 
the  very  thing  we  want  in  such  a  Paper.     As  to  the  question  before  us, 
there  are  only  two  alternatives,  either  a  goographical  distribu-   oeo^aphicd 
tion  or  a  harmonious  working  together  side  by  eido  in  tho  same     limiuor 
field.     Thero  can  bo  no  doubt,  according  to  my  experience,  that     *»»™'*^y' 
the  first  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  where  you  can  havo  it,  I  mean  a  geogrftphical 
distribution.     I  wish  a  ConfereDco  like  this  could  sit  down  and  map  out  tho 
world,  at  it  were,  and  divide  it  between  tho  Societies,  bo  that  each  Society 
sbonld  have  its  share,  and  each  nation  have  its  share.     That  would  really 
bring  system  or  order  into  the  work,  but  I  euppofio  it  is  impracticable. 

The  next  best  thing  is  to  work  harmoniously,  and  I  know  that  can  bo  done 
in  most  cases.  I  have  tried.  Wo  have  in  Mada|fivacar  five  Societies.  One  ia  a 
Roman  Cathohc  Society,  and  the  other  four  are  Protestant.  As  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Society,  tho  Jesuits,  you  have  only  two  courses  to  choose  between,  to 
■  leave  them  alone  or  to  fight  thera.  With  regard  to  tho  Proteatanta  I  am 
exceedingly  happy  to  say  that  it  haa  been  my  privilege  to  get  on  exceedingly 
well  with  them  all,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  will  get  on  if  you  make  up  your 
minds  to  get  on. 

Do  not  keep  aloof  from  them,  do  not  try  to  leave  others  out  in  the  cold ; 
draw  nigh  to  them,  heart  to  heart,  and  hand  to  hand,  sjieak  to  them  out  of  your 
own  heart,  and  you  will  tied  thoir  heart.     Break  a  lance  with  them 
if  aood  be,  but  do  it  as  a  Christian  warrior.     Let  them  feel  that     .  ♦i"^'"^ 
what  inspires  you  ianet  the  tire  of  party,  but  tho  true  tire  from  tlie     » remedy'* 
altar  burning  for  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls.     But  let  nobody 
begin  by  assuming  that  he  has  tho  right  to  say  *'  We  are  tho  Church."    No, 
brethren,  wo  are  all  the  Church  if  wo  are  Christians,  the  totahty  of  those  who 
believe  in  Cbrist  and  love  His  rjospel  makes  the  Church. 

Next  let  us  remember  tho  golden  words  of  Augustine,  "  Iiet  there  be  unity 
in  what  is  necessary,  Uberty  in  what  is  doubtful,  love  and  charity  in  all"  The 
matter  is  too  earnest  now,  friends,  for  a  petty  quarrel  between  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  the  powers  that  break  down  Christianity  are  at  work  everywhere 
we  ehould  say,  "  Down  with  all  talk  of  mine  and  thine  in  the  work  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,"  Let  us  claim  respect  for  the  royal  truth  that  tho  kingdom  is 
Christ's,  and  that  His  ia  tho  glory  ;  let  us  march  on  hand  in  hand  under  *^ 
st^mdard  of  our  common  Master,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  His  Spirit,  let 
join  to  take  tho  atroagholda  of  tho  powera  of  darknees. 
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EfiV.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D,D.  (Reformed  Cliarcli  in  America) :  I  desTrT 
to  empliasise  two  points,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Thompson,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  intruflion.  I  wouM  refer  to  a  fact  in  connection  with  onr  Arcot 
Mission.  A  few  years  ngo  a  Missionary  from  one  of  the  English  MissionaTy 
Societies  came  into  a  district  which  had  been  occupied  by  our  Mispionii 
exclusively  for  many  years.  There  were  signs  of  trouble.  Our  Miesioii 
ai'ies  complained,  or  rather  made  rtpresentations  to  oar  Board  in  New  Yor 
A  correspondence  was  initiated  with  tho  Board  in  Londo. 
goo  exunp  e.  ^^^  ^^^  result  was,  that  the  ilissionary  was  withdrawn,  and] 
am  happy  to  sny,  he  was  withdrawn  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  i 
the  Gospel  ia  Foreign  Parts.  It  was  done  most  cheerfully,  I  do  not  knc 
whether  it  came  from  the  belter  kind  of  Ecclesiastical  or  Missionary  dipli 
macy  or  not.  At  all  events,  it  was  done  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  Comity 
love.     With  regard  to  the  marital  relations  of  the  Missionaries. 

Dr.  Thompson  alluded  to  the  fact  that  very  frequently  expenses  incurred  1 
one  Board  had  been  paid  by  another.  lu  Japan  one  of  our  most  valuable  fe 
Missionarica  recently  married  a  Missionary  of  the  Chnrdi  Missionary  Societ; 
but  from  the  first  it  was  understood,  and  it  was  practically  complied  with,  th 
every  dollar  of  tlio  expenses  incurred  in  sending  that  lady  to  Japan  should 
repaid  ;  apparently,  it  was  paid  by  the  Miaaionary  herself,  but  restlly,  as 
learned,  from  the  funds  of  tljo  Church  Miaaionary  Society. 

Kev.  Priaoipal  Miller,  C.I.E.,  LL.D.  (Madras  Christian  College) :  I  think 
that  one  of  the  most  important  tkiings  to  secure  harmony  in  tho  INIissioD-field 
Bindinr  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^*^  varioiis  Mishionnry  Societies,  when  they  ai'e  acting  io 
iniueneeofii  tho  pame  pkce,  should  have  eome  common  work.  Those  who 
eommon work.  ^^^  engaged  in  tho  same  pkce  aad  are  iuterestcd  in  the  sania 
object^  are  drawn  together  powerfully,  so  that  there  is  very  n»ucb  lesa 
danger  of  their  clashing,  or  of  any  disharmony  arising  between  them.  Those 
who  have  some  one  thing,  however  simple  it  is,  in  which  they  all  have  ft 
common  interest,  are  most  likely  to  feel  that  they  are  servants  of  a  coromoa 
Lord,  and  to  harmonise  in  all  that  they  do,  Buch  opportunities  wre 
given  by  the  Educational  and  Medical  Mission  work,  and  fiimiiar  things; 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  we  could  press  upon 
our  Missionary  Societies  for  its  indirect,  as  well  us  its  direct  benefitB,  that 
those  who  are  labouring  in  the  same  field  should  have  something,  be  it  a 
Bchool,  or  a  college,  or  a  dispensary,  or  anything  else,  in  which  it  may  b« 
possible  for  them  to  have  a  common  interest,  in  order  that  they  may  thai 
in  all  the  rest  of  their  work  harmonise  and  recognise  that  they  are  fellow- 
Bervants.  Theory  shows  Ihat,  and  practice  shows  it  too,  and  I  think  there 
are  those  present,  like  my  friend,  Mr.  Arden,  who  has  already  spoken, 
who  can  testify  that  the  fact  of  Missionary  Societies  having  some  one 
thing  in  which  they  are  interested,  helps  them  to  get  on  well  In  all  the  rest 
of  their  relations  with  each  other. 


Eev.  Frincipal  Irown  pronoQQced  the  Benediction. 
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SxtRACT   FKOM  A   I'STZT.   BY  THE  RkV.  A,  W.  VVlLLUM»ON,  LL.D.  (Cllilia). 

(Sea  p&ge  2GG). 

After  describing  thfi  vastness,  importance,  and  dillllcuUies  of  tho  field,  Dr. 
^Villiamson  goea  on  to  oay  : — Such  ia  (jur  common  aim,  and  it  is  surely  our  duty 
to  liiy  our  plana  so  as  to  facilitate  this  grand  achievement,  and  not  retard  it. 

What  thun  is  the  state  of  matters  I  I  almost  fear  to  state  it  in  all  its  reality, 
lest  I  should  excite  myself.  But  the  truth  must  be  faced.  To  begin  witli,  wo 
have  all  the  leading  Societies  of  England  and  America,  with  tboir 
separate  organisations  and  customs,  and  all  their  articles,  creeds, 
confessions,  and  formulas^  reproduced  on  the  soil  of  China.  But 
*  tliis  is  not  the  worst  aspect  of  it.  One  denomination  has  eight 
Biibdi visions,  and  several  others  are  split  in  two  and  threj  parts. 
What  a  spectacle  is  here  to  a  thoughtful  Chinaman,  atid  there  are  many  snch. ! 
Kor  is  even  tliis  the  worst  view  of  the  situation.  Look  at  the  matter  locally  I 
Take  a  few  of  the  places  with  which  tho  worker  is  most  famUiarly  acquainted. 
Begin  with  Shanghai,  with  the  representatives  of  no  fewer  than  seven  different 
denominations  in  England  and  America. 

I  kiiow  (*f  the  movement  among  the  various  Presbyterians  and  Missionaries 
towards  union  ;  and  1  hail  it,  and  1  wish  I  saw  a  similar  movement  among  the 
Episcopahans,  Methodists,  and  others,  for  it  would  alwa3^a  bo  a 
step  in  tho  right  direction.  But  my  contention  is  that  this  is  not  „^^^^^ 
■utticient ;  1  would  gladly  rest  content  witli  such  union  did  1  see  it 
to  be  satisfactory.  But  tho  truth  is,  it  only  reduces  tho  evil  in  a  very  smalt 
degree.  In  Sltanghni,  for  instance,  there  are  at  present  seven  separate  Miaaion 
agencies,  as  we  have  just  pointed  out  ;  in  the  supposed  ciwe  there  would  still  ba 
six.  In  Tien-tsin  there  are  four,  and  there  would  still  be  four.  In  Pekin  there 
mre  five*,  and  there  would  atili  be  tive.  So  also  with  other  places.  Would  this 
be  aatisfactory  i  I  know  the  advantaj|es  of  healthy  rivalry.  I  respect  con- 
scientious scruples  ;  and  I  do  not  condemn  sects.  They  have  generally  been 
the  oflspring  of  Christian  principle,  a  rebound  from  error,  or  from  aomo  flagrant 
violation  of  Christian  i>rivitcge  or  duty.  They  were  a  necessity  of  their  times  ; 
but  as  the  times  pa3>  and  tho  circumstances  alter,  the  need  for  theni  also  passes 
away.  Why  should  wo  perpetuate  them  'i  Above  all  why  should  we  seek  to 
intrixluce  them  into  China  ?  I  beg  to  emphasise  my  ciueation  by  several  other 
considerations. 

(1)   We  can  never,  hTunanly  speaking,  Christianise  China  on  the  present 
system.     We  have  neither  funds  nor  forces  auflicient.     The  resonrcea  of  the 
whole  Church  would  bo  inadequate.     It  would  take  thirty-sLx  thousand  Mis- 
sionaries to  work  China  aUme,  givini;  each  ten  thousand  people,  and  we  would 
require  fnur  hnndred  uiul  Ji/ty  ueto  Missiouaric:!  tut-rj/  i/tvjr,  on  the 
sauio  Rcule  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  increasing  population.     We     ^iP^t" 
must  citlicr  give  up  tho  hope  of  Christianising  China  at  all,  or     forOtL*. 
adopt  some  other  methoil.     Unless  there  bo  some  change,  increasing 
heathenism  and  growing  immorality  will  lessen  our  proportion,  and  diminish  our 
position  every  year,  and  swamp  us.     The  tide  of  evilj  as  I  said,  is  rising  fast  and 
ominously.     Our  present  method  is  selfdestnictive.     The  Chinese  won't  have 
it.     We  ai*e  aiming  at  the  ijnpossible.     Those  who  advocate  denomi nationalism 
commit  a  serious  iniatakc  in  contemplating  their  work  in  China.     China  is  no 
small  island  of  the  sea  ;  the  Chinese  are  no  tribe  of  uncivilised  heathen  who  may  i 
be  easily  won  over,  and  on  whom  we  may  impose  almost  any  system  of  religion  , 
we  please.     Nor  is  this  empire  like  some  nations,  comparatively  limited  in  area,  J 
and  destitute  of  powerful  national  proclivities.     As  we  have  shown,  there  is  no^ 
ration  like  it  in  the  world  for  national  sentiment,  pride,  and  jealousy.     T 
Ilomans  despised  the  early  teachers  of  Christianity  ;  the  CJiinese  take  a  so^ 
view  of  the  ciroumstances,  and  they  dread  us.    They  suspect  our  movr 
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and  are  prepared  to  resent  anything  whick  looks  like  the  undermining  of  theif 

hoary  inatitiitionB  or  national  prestige.    Nothing  they  fear  so  inuc]| 

*^''"*J^^"*°  as  a  society,  guild,  or  urganiaatioii  outside  or  independent  of  theia«l 

''fw^ni?'     selves  and  tlieir  control.     Can  we  suppoae  that  auch  a  nation  wiT 

allow  ua  to  impose  any  Church  system  upon  them  1 — much  less  j  " 
or  eight?     The  thing  is  out  of  the  question:  we  must  modify  our  aims  if 
would  secure  influence  in  China.     A  foreign  yoke  may  be  imposed  on  a  nation 
by  the  sword.     Commerce  may  be  initiated  and  promoted  by  force  ;  but,  1  ne  * 
hardly  eay^  religion  c^i  be  advanced  by  no  such  means.     la  seeking  to  promo 
rehgion  in  such  a  country  as  CMna,  we  must  first  of  all  win  the  respect 

confidence  of  the  people,  command  the  assent  of  the  intellect, 
^^""^^1^  secure  the  affection  of  tlie  heart.  Or  rather,  we  must  instil  on 
'  faith  into  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  and  allow  it  to  work  its  ov 
way  in  developing  its  benign  character,  and  renewing  the  bi>dy  corporate.  The_ 
will  certiunly  resent  the  attempt,  as  thoy  did  in  relation  to  Romanism  in  the 
time  of  Eang-hi ;  aa  they  do  at  the  present  moment ;  and  as  the  Japanese  also 
now  do. 

Worst  of  all,  we  do  the  Chinese  great  injustice  in  keeping  them  isolated  frc»i 
each  other.     We  narrow  their  sympathies.     We  create  coiitrovei-siea  and  bicker 
ings.     Wo  deaden  their  Christian  instincts.     We  positively  retard  vital  rcligio 
among  the  native  converts.     There  ia  strength  in  numbers  ;  there  is  warmth  inl 
numherB  ;  there  is  life  in  numbers  ;  there  is  expansion  in  numbers.     They  feel 

that  themselves  ;  they  say  plainly,  **  It  ia  you  foreigners  that  keep 
de^uakji.  ^^  apart."     Only  lately  one  of  the  leading  native  pastors  said  to  a 

friend  of  mine,  "  A\'e  have  thought  the  matter  over,  wo  are  prepared 
for  union.     It  is  you  Foreign  Slissionaries  who  keep  us  separate.     You  are  to 
blame.'*    My  friend  asked,  ''  What  about  baptiam  i "    "  We  have  con 
that,  too,"  he  replied ;  **  we  would  immerse  those  who  desired  it,  and  bapti 
eftuaion  those  who  preferred  that  form."     S>o  it  is,  they,  for  the  most  part," 
see  no  force  in  our  differences.     Thoy  feel  its  evil  etlecta,  ajid  had  they 
power  they  would  unite.     And  they  certainly  will  follow  those  who  unite,  and 
leave  the  others  out  in  the  cold,  aa  iho  Japanese  are  doing. 

Am  I  asked,  What  do  yon  propose  f  Details  can  be  arranged  by-and-by  }j 
but  I  would  respectfully  submit  that,  in  the  interest  of  Christiamty  and  all  iha 
this  imphes,  wo  should  lay  aside  our  pai'ticular  deuoniinationalism  ;  that  thai 
Missionaries  in  one  province  should  form  a  definite  eccloaiaatical  organisation,  j 
and  place  themselvcB  loyally  under  tliis  organisation,  and  take  such  work  aa  tha 

organisation  appoints;    that  those  who  can  unit©  should  unite  J 
olunMe"ohQjroh.*^^^^  those  residing  in  the  sumo  locality  should  tlurow  their  churche 

and  congregations  together,  and  carry  on  their  work  by  division  <j|l 
labour  and  co  operation  ;  that  they  shovild,  as  far  as  jwssiblo,  meet  in  the  sain»^ 
place  on  the  L«jrd  a  day  ;  that  one  of  the  Missionaries  should  be  appointed  as 
pnator,  either  pernianently  or  for  a  time  ;  that  the  public  preaching  in  the  Church 
should  be  conducted  either  by  rotation,  or  as  may  bo  agreed  upon  ;  that  another 
Miaaionary  bo  set  apart  to  superintend  the  schools  ;  others  to  Evangelical  work, 
and  ao  on  ;  that  all  should  work  for  the  common  Church,  give  in  tlieir  report*  j 
to  it,  and  in  reporting  to  the  Home  Board  should  not   merely  relate  theifl 
individual  laboura  bat  the  progress  of  tho  coinuion  Church.     Also  tliat  there ! 
should  be  a  common  Church  in  each  province,  related  to  each  other  j  that  tliere^ 
be  a  constant  correspondence  and  frequent  exchanges  ;   that  these  Churchcfl ' 
should  institute  common  seminariea  for  the  training  of  the  native  ministry  ;  and 
that  there  should  be  stated  local,  provincial,  and  general  assemblies  aa  may  be 
determined  on.     Thus  we  should  seek  to  create  and  foster  ft  native  oommoa 
Union  Chuich  in  China — the  Chiaesa  Churdi  of  God, 
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(2)  co-operation, 

(a)  How  far  has  union  among  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands  heen  found 
2)racticahlo  or  dcsirahlo  T 

(6)  At  what  stage  of  Missionary  work  should  Independent  National  Clmrches 
be  encouraged  ? 

(c)  How  far  may  fraternal  counael  and  co-operation  be  maintained  between 
Missions  on  tlie  aame  fields,  though  not  oi^mcally  connected  ? 

(tZ)  Is  it  desirable  to  concentrate  Missionary  effort  on  fields  of  special 
readiness  and  promise  ;  and  if  so,  what  measure  should  he  reconunended  by  this 
Conference,  in  order  that  such  fields  may  be  immediately  and  thoroug:hly 
evangelised  { 

(c)  Is  it  possible  or  desirable  to  map  out  the  whole  heathen  world  among 
different  Missionary  Societies,  or  Churches^  so  as  to  ensure  its  more  rapid 
evangelisation  ? 

{Tuesday  afternoon ^  June  l^thy  in  the  Annexe,) 

Eohert  Paton,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Eev.  E.  Wardlaw  ThompsoE* 

Eev.  Br.  Welch  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  I  regret  extremely  that  an  important  engagement 
ivents  Lord  Uiirrowby,  whose  name  appears  ag  Chairman  tor  this 
meeting,  from  being  with  lis  at  this  hour.  We  hope  that  at  a  later 
hour  he  may  he  relieved  from  his  important  duties  on  the  Education 
Commission  in  time  to  come  into  our  midst  and  take  charge  of  the 
meeting.  I  have  been  suddenly  called  upon  to  occupy  this  very 
prominent  position,  bo  tliat  it  would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to 
occupy  any  of  the  time  of  the  meeting.  1  had  the  privilege  of  being 
present  iu  the  moniiug  ulieii  the  same  subject  was  under  discussion 
and  felt  most  deeply  interested  in  what  I  heard.    I  feel  sure  that 
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it  is  of  extreme  importance  that  thin  subject  sbonld  be  thorongbly 
tlu-asbed  out, — not  that  I  personally  feel  that  resohitious  can 
DiiEcuitTof  arrived  at,  but  the  itiformatioti  which  will  be  given,  &a^ 
ihiiqueition,  the  sugp^estioQB  made  may  help  towards  some  couclusioD 
oil  the  snbjcct.  I  have  the  impression  very  strongly  in  my  mind  tha 
just  as  the  Church  is  at  home,  so  the  Church  will  be  in  the  Mission-i 
field:  as  different  ChurcheB  draw  closer  together  in  the  home  field  i 
the  different  Chnrchea  will  draw  closer  together  in  the  Mission-fieldJI 
and  I  think  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Mission-field  will 
be  solved  when  men  on  this  side  of  the  water  get  to  know  more 
each  other,  and  to  love  each  other  more. 

I  bftvo  had  put  into  my  hand  quite  recently  a  pamphlet  by  a  friend,  as 
was  exceedingly  struck  with  one  paragraph ,  entitled  **  The  heroic  Missionar 
nnd  the  heroic  MisBionary  Society,"  in  it  roferrinfr  to  the  martyrdom 
Bishop   Putteson  ia  the  South  Seas.      Along  with  Bishop  Patteson    ther 
was  murdered   one  of  those   youths  that  accompanied   him  from  Norfoll 

Island  J  and  when  ho  saw  his  leader's  dead  body  bo  left  moB 
^*'tt?Fieid""'^°^'*^'^'^^^^  ^^s*^i°™""y  ^vhich  I  should  like  to  road,  as  it  opeas 

up  to  us  a  view  of  God's  thoughts  concerning  Missions,  and  our 
interest  in  them,  which  it  ia  very  profitable  for  us  to  cons-ider.  This  young 
Norfolk  Islander  probably  liad  never  seen  a  thousand  people  in  his  life,  for 
his  hfo  had  heen  spent  on  Norfolk  Island,  which  was  populated  by  the 
descendants  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bouvtij  who  settled  on  Pitcaim  Island 
in  1790  ;  therefore  he  had  no  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  the 
Christian  Church.  Hear  what  Iho  youth  said  before  he  passed  awaj^ 
**  Seeing  people  taken  away  when  we  think  that  they  are  most  necessi 

lo  do  God's  work  on  earth  makes  me  thiuk  tliat  wo  often  tal 
ncuie'wS'rk.  **^°  much  about  Christian  work.     What  God  requires  is  Christiaa 

men.  He  does  not  need  the  work.  He  only  gives  it  to  form  % 
perfect  character  in  the  meu  whom  Ho  sends  to  do  it.*'  It  was  verj'  renuirk- 
ablo  testimony  from  this  youth  evidently  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  I 
am  quite  sure  recognition  in  iho  Mission-field  and  at  homo,  more  and  more,  of 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  Himsulf  in  our  midst,  is  the  solution  of  all  the 
ditllcuUies  Ihat  come  in  our  way  and  the  only  solution.  Without  further 
preface  I  will  call  upon  Dr.  Taylor. 


LllB 

Lias^ 


PAPER. 

1,  By  THE  Rev.  William  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.D,  (Reformed  Charch 

in  America). 

Union  and  Co-operation  in  Foreign  Missions, 

Tliis  is  the  problem  of  Foreign  Misaiona  in  these  last  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ita  principles  are  immanent  in  the 
¥iiityia  teachings  of  Christ,  in  the  terms  of  the  Great  CommiseioD, 
Muriy churoii.  jn  tlic  tlrst  Pcntccostal  blessings,  in  the  Acts  and  letters 
of  the  Apostles,  in  the  plantin^:  and  training  of  the  Apostolic 
Chnrcbj  and  in  the  first  three  centuries  of  Christian  life  and  Church 
history.      The    primitiire    Churches  were  one,  and    continued    to. 
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mamfest  the  nnity  of  the  Sju'rit  m  "  the  common  faith,"  and  in  the 
propagation  of  the  Gospel  ainonf^  th<3  nations  until  heresies  and 
schisms  rent  "the  Both' of  Christ'*  asnmlcr.  Islamisni,  Bnrldhisra, 
Brahmanism,  are  severally  one  and  undivided,  and  tljcy  are  mighty 
by  their  oneness.  The  Church  of  Home  h  a  unit  in  her  aggressive 
work  throufrhoat  the  world,  and  we  Protestants  have  much  to  learn 
from  her  Missionary  annals.  The  divisions  of  Protestantism  are 
its  diseases  whose  infection  and  contagion  have  been  ciirried  into 
the  unevangelised  nations  ;  and  whicli  can  he  healed  only  hy  Him 
who  restored  the  withered  arm  and  made  the  lepers  clean.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  Catholicity  of  the  Misiiionary  spirit  and  the 
essential  oneness  cf  Christian  Missions  in  foreign  lands,  and  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  Missionaries  tlumistdves  there  would  have 
been  the  same  barriers  to  union  abroad  iliat  divide  the  Churches 
at  home. 

Bnt,  by  the  grace  of  God,  wc  have  reached  a  turning  point 
that  compels  a  halt  from  old  ways  and  a  new  departure,  or  rather, 
a  quick  and  decisive  return  to  New  TesfAment  methods,  Tendency 
and  a  facile  adaptation  to  existing  facts.  We  are  learning  toitnow, 
over  AgatD  the  lessons  that  should  never  have  been  forgotten*  that 
the  Chnrch  of  Christ  is  organised  on  the  basis  of  the  Great 
Commission;  and,  therefore,  to  nao  the  language  of  the  late  Dr. 
W.  Fleming  Stevenson,  "  The  Mission  is  not  an  organ  of  the 
Church,  bnt  the  Church  is  na  organ  of  the  Mission — Divinely 
appointed,  Divinely  endorsed,  Divinely  dwelt  in.  The  Churcli  has 
been  consecrated  to  tliis  work  by  its  Master,  and  when  the  con- 
secration is  acce}ited,  penetrating  not  only  into  assemblies  and 
councils,  but  into  every  little  group  of  Christian  people,  penetrating 
like  a  fire  that  bnrns  into  men's  eonls,  and  then  leaps  out  in 
flame  of  impulse  and  passionate  surrender,  we  shall  see  the  Mission 
as  Christ  would  have  it  be."  (Address  before  the  Belfast  Council 
of  the  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  1S84,  p.  178  of  Volume 
of  Proceedings.) 

Assuming  that  this  snbject  is  in  full  accordance  with  the 
principles  announced  on  the  call  for  this  Conference,  and  in  order 
to  "  turn  to  account  the  experience  of  the  pa^t  in  actual  Mission 
work  abroad,  and  in  its  conduct  by  the  Home  Churches,  xhoConXertnott 
and  to  seek  the  more  entire  consecration  of  the  Churchiao»^«-o unity. 
of  God,"  I  propose  to  treat,  as  brielly  as  possible,  the  several  points 
suggested  iu  the  programme  in  their  order. 

I.  How  PAB  HAS  Uniox  amoso  Native  Chbistunb  ih  Fobeion  Lands 

BE£K    FOUND    PRACTICABLE    OR   DeBIBABLE  ? 

The  ODBwer  is,  that  wherever  iliasionaries     "  *« 

been  atiimated  by  supromo  love  to  tbeir  ^ 
usually  aod  readily  fouad  their  wayr 
fellowship  and  co-operatiou  in  the 
Co-operation  ought   to   bo  and  ir 
even    where    actao)     uoion,    anr 
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impracticable.     ActDal  union  has  been  happily  maiBtained  at  Amoy,  ChraA," 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  between  the   Mit^Bionaries  of  ibi 
Keformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  America  and  those  of  the  Presbyterian  Char 
of  England.     Haviag  labonred  together  in  the  faith  of  the  GospeU  gatberin^ 
converts  into   the  fold  of  Christ,   and  founding   native   Churches,   ibei 
brethren  could  not  and  would  not  spoil  the  unity  of  those  infant  Churches"^ 
by  making  two  denominations  out  of  one  company  of  believers ;  nor  wonld 
they  BOW  in  that  virgin  soil  the  seeds  of  sectarian  divisions   which  have 
long   sundered   the   Protestant   Churches   in  Em-opo   and  America.     The 
result  was  the  organisation  of  the  Tai-Hoe^  or  Great  Council  of  Elders^ 
which  is  neither  an  EugliBb  Presbytery  nor  a  Reformed  Church  Classis^ 
.  but  ia  like  them  both.     It  is  not  an  appendage  of  either  o:£" 

"'  ***'  these  foreign  Churches,  but  ia  a  genuine  independent  Chincscj 
Christian  Church  holding  the  standards  and  governed  by  the  polity  of  the 
twin-sister  ChnrcheB  that  sent  them  the  Gospel  by  their  own  messengers. 
The  Missionaries  retain  their  relations  with  their  own  home  Churches  and 
act  under  commissions  of  their  own  Church  Board  of  Missions.  They  aw 
not  settled  pastors,  but  are  more  like  the  Apostolio  Evangelists  of  New 
Testament  times — preachers,  teachers,  founders  of  Chorchea,  educators 
of  the  native  ministry,  superintendents  of  the  general  work  of  evangeliM^ 
tion. 

This  Tai-Hm  ia  a  child  of  God,  which  was  "born,  not  of  blood,  nor 
of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  ecclesiastical  organisation  for  actual  union  and  co-operatioD 
in  Mission  lands  by  the  rcpresentativos  of  Churches  holding  the  Refonndd 
faith  and  Presbyterial  polity.  Its  history  has  already  been  long  enoagb 
to  give  the  greatest  value  to  its  experience. 

More  recent,  and  in  some  respects  more  important,  are  the  resolls 
of  co-operation  and  unity  in  The  United  Church  of  Chrlu  in  Jap<»t  which 
has  assumed  national  proportions,  and  is  coDstontly  developiag 
ChSthofi^Mu"^^  phases  and  forces.  Originally  composed  of  the  Missioos 
of  Presbyterian  and  Keformed  Churches  in  Scotland  and  the 
United  States,  together  with  native  Churches  and  pastors  under  their  care, 
it  has  now  its  own  general  assembly  with  its  subordinate  coiuts,  and  iU 
doors  are  opening  for  a  still  wider  union,  embracing  the  Congregational 
Missions  and  Churches.  Should  this  union  be  consummated  the  United 
Church  will  become  so  strong  and  so  planted  in  the  most  important  piac«fl 
of  the  Empire,  that  it  may  wort  out  its  destiny  by  the  grace  of  God  in 
every  direction. 

For  confirmation  of  these  statements,  and  in  proof  that  organic  anioa 
is  both  *•  practicablo  and  desirable  "  in  that  wonder-land,  I  venture  to  qaot9., 
a  few  lines  from  a  recent  personal  letter  of  one  of  the  wisest  and 
experienced  Mission  leaders  there.     **  If  there  be  any  who  fail  to  eym' 
with  the  proposed  union  with  the  Congregational  Churches  hero  they 

only  because  they  da  not  understand  the  degree  to  which  ear 
oiS:-"pp<S!  Missionary  work  has  been  developed,  and  the  spirit  of  the  JapaoeM 
Churches.     Mission   Churches,  when   once  they  become  self-, 
Bupportiug,  cannot  be  kept  in  mere  leading  sbings.     In  the  United  Chi 
of  Christ  in  Japan  there  are  to-day  more  than  twenty-five  self-stip 
congregations,  and  there  is  an  equal  number  in  the  Congregational 
and  when   fifty   or  more  self-Bupporting  congregations  are  animated 
Btroug  desire  to  come  together,  all  the  Churches  in  America  and  ScotliiMl 
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eannol  slop  the  movement,     And  I  nm  happy  to  believo  that  they  will 
not  want  to  stop  it  or  hinder  it  in  the  least." 

On  a  smaller  scale,  bat  on  the  same  essential  principles,  the  various 
Presbyterian  bodies  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  in 
Sooth  Africa,  in  India  and  China,  in  Brazil,  and  elsewhere,  have  been 
gradually  drawing  together ;  some  in  organised  ecclesiastical  assemblies, 
and  others  in  voluntary  alliances  for  mutual  counsel,  and  concerted  move- 
ments for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  and  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Missions  and  Churches  within  their  bounds. 

In  all  these  eflbrta  towards  greater  co-oporation  and  nnion  the  hbourers 
inthefi^ld  have  ta/wn  the  inUiatite.     They  could  not  stay  apart  and  work 
successfully  in  the  presence  of  united  heathonism.    Their  very  necessities 
have  made  them  one  in  spirit  and  services.     And  as  the  work  ^^j^^  \in^Lsm 
advances  it  will  pat  increased  pressure  upon  them,  from  within       inttio 
and  without,  from,  the  Cross  and  the  world, /or  Je&its  sake.  MiMioa-flold. 

From  these  examples  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished,  and  is 
being   done  towards   actaal  co-operation    and  organic   unity,   it  is   com- 
paratively  easy  to   conclude  how  far  union  among  native   Christians   ie 
practicable  and  desirable  elsewhere.     The  answer  is  that  it  is  to  be  desired 
and     secured    wherever     it     is     possible,    so    far    as    circumstances    in 
each    field  will    permit,    and    just   under    the     guidance   of    Providence 
and    of    the    Holy    Spirit.     But   no    one     field    can    furnish    rules    for 
another  in   this  great  concern.     It  is  enough  to  add  that  the 
tendency  of  the  best  Missionary  work  in  the  world  is  strongly    ^^^^^ 
towards  co-operation  and  closer  union  ;  and  that  every  specific 
ease  must  be  governed  by  its  own  conditions  :  and  especially  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Missions  and  of  the  native  Churches.     Any  trae  and  abidiag  umom 
must  grow  from  the  good,  imperiBhable  seed  of  the  kingdom.     It  cannot  be 
made,  much  less  forced  by  human  devices.     But  it  can,  and  should  be 
cultivated  as  a  tender  plant,  a  precious  vino,  in  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

n.  At  what  Stage  of  Missionary  Work  should  Independent 
National  Churches  be  encouraged? 

That  depends  upon  the  iateliig-ence  and  ability  of  the  nativo 
pastors,  officers,  and  members  of  the  Churches.  We  stand  alone. 
The  first  and  moat  conspicuous  example  in  this  line  of 
Missionary  development  occurred  when  the  Amcrican^^^j;^'«"**»J 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  decided  to 
confide  their  great  and  glorious  titist  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the 
care  of  the  Churches  that  had  been  planted  an<l  trained  by  their 
veteran  Missionaries.  The  latest  experience  of  its  kind  which  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  this  Paper,  in  the  Erojure  of  Japan,  i 
the  last  and  loudest  word  for  the  cause.  In  both  inst 
ence  upon  the  foreign  Churches  ihvX  gave  them  tt 
needful  only  until  they  had  grown  to  snch 
vigour,  that  they  could  be  trusted  to  manage  _ 
in  each  field  there  has  been,  and  long  will  h 
for  the  counsel  and  assistance  of  Mission  \» 
is  simply  a  question  of  ripeness  and  m»i 
with  every  separate  people  ;  from  the  m 
and  self-sustaining  Christian  communiti 
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the  peTsonal  oversight  of  successive  generationa  of  Missionaries,  and 
the  help  of  the  home  Churches.  Among  harbarous  trihes  and  amid 
hostile  hieraTchiea  and  peraccDting'  powers,  and  especially  among 
the  poorer  aDd  more  hamble  classep,  it  might  be  cruel  to 
nwd^^' M^  leave  the  natives  alone  under  the  Cross.  But  whenever 
nee  oycnif  .  ^^^  wliercver  they  have  been  sufficiently  educated  and 
trained  to  take  care  of  themselves,  it  will  he  wise  and  proper  to 
encourage  self-support,  self-propagation,  and  self-government  by  the 
Dative  Churches.  And  especiaJly  ia  it  desirable  to  promote  their 
nnity  and  co-operation  upon  their  own  national  lines — so  that  there 
Bhall  he  but  one  great  Independent  National  Church  of  each  great 
family  of  Churches,  holding  the  same  faith  and  order  in  India; 
another  in  China  ;  another  in  Mexico  ;  another  in  the  Orient ;  another 
in  Brazil;  and  so  on^  until  even  these  shall  flow  together  as  the 
rivers  into  the  seas. 

m.    How  FAB  MAY  FbATEENAL  CoUNSEL  AND  Co-OPERATION  BE  MAINTAINS]) 

BETWF.EN  Missions  on  the  same  Fields,  thoogh  not  organicalXiY  oon*^i 

NECTED  ?  C 

The  best  aDswer  to  this  qneBtion  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of 
MiBsionary  Coancils,  ConiVrences,  and  Allifluces,  which  have  been  held  of 
Pre«ent  ^^^^  years  in  India,  Chma,  and  olhcr  coTinlries,  and  notably  ia 
Oanfttenotattt  the  auDual  gatherings  of  returned  Misaiorjaries  in  America,  in 
be  extended.  ^^^  eummer  time,  represcntinf?  nearly  all  of  the  Evangelical 
Churches  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  This  very  Ecumenical  Conference 
IB  itself  the  type  and  promise  of  what  may  be  expected  hereafter  in  Mission 
lands.  Every  Mission  band  ought  to  have  a  *'  solemn  league  and  covenant  '* 
with  every  other  Mission  band  in  each  contiguous  field  of  operations,  binding 
them  together  for  the  discussion  of  importimt  prohlems  that  are  frequently 
arieirg,  and  for  mutual  help  and  co-operation  ivith  each  other,  for  Christ 
and  His  Church,  and  against  *'  the  jiowera  of  darkness."  And  the  home 
Churches  should  encourage  and  foster  all  such  "  fellowship  in  the  Gospel." 
We  can  never  forget  that  the  tongues  of  fire  at  Pentecost  made  a  united  Church 
oat  of  the  converts  of  all  nations,  and  that  it  was  not  a  Church  shivered 
into  pieces  like  a  broken  mirror,  but  that  one  Holy  Cathohc  Church  of  the 
primitive  Christian  ages  that  drove  the  whole  rabble  of  pagan  gods  from  the 
Pantheon,  and  struck  the  oracles  dumb  for  ever. 

lY.  la  IT  DESIRABLE  TO  CONCSENTEATE  MlSSlONABY  EfTOKT  ON  FlELDS  0? 
BpEGIAXi  KeADEJESS  AND  PnOMISE  ;  AND,  IF  80,  WHAT  MeASURE  SHOULD  BE 
BEOOMMENDED  BY  THIS  CONFERENCE,  IN  OKDEB  THAT  BUCH  FlELDS  MAY  BE 
JilMEDIATELY  AND  THOROUGHLY  EVANGEUSED  ? 

To  tho  first  part  of  this  qiiiestion  there  can  be  but  one  wise  and  emphatic 
reply.     By  all  means  concentrate.     But  concentrate  as  the  Apostles  did  io 
their  day,   always  in  order  to  diffusion.     The  Saviour's  own 
^to'dSSe!*    command  Just  before  His  asceusion,  contains  the  ruling  principle, 
which  will  yet  become  the  ruHng  passion  of  the  Mission  service 
in  all  lands,  **  Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  ail 
Jttdea,  and  in  Hamaria,  and  onto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth"  (Act« 
i.  8).     The  grand  strategic  points  must  be  seized  and  hold.     Plans  of  cam- 
paigns that  cover  whole  continents,  like  those  of  the  late  AmericaD  Civil 
"War  for  the  Union,  must  include  innumerable  details,  as  well  as  vast  sptema 
of  defencescn  land  and  sea,  great  marches  and  battles,  as  well  as  the  bri'^g- 
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jcg  of  rivera  and  picket  lines,  and  the  last  etrnggles  for  final  victory.  In 
many  a  field  the  man  is  moro  than  the  place.  The  personal  eqaatioa  is  an 
element  in  every  probleni.  Ono  eioglQ  man  may  embody  in  himself  the 
-whole  Gospel  and  tlio  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  first  pilgrim  who  leapt  from 
the  deck  of  the  Maifjioiver  on  to  Plymouth  Rock,  seemed  to  incarnate  in  his 
own  person  the  unborn  republic  of  the  new  world. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  now  before  ua  will  be  beat  answered  by 
those  wise  men  from  the  East,  who  have  followed  the  star  of  Bethlehem  from 
their  own  land  to  the  places  where  it  has  reappeared,  and  where  they  have 
taught  the  wondering  pagans  to  worship  their  king,  I  therefore  leave  the 
treatment  of  this  part  of  the  eubject  to  those  for  whoso  guidance  this 
Conference  so  earnestly  waits  ;  for  **  they  are  the  messengers  of  the  Charches 
and  the  glory  of  Christ." 

V.  Is  IT  POSSIBLE  OR  DESIRABLE  TO  MAY  OUT  THE  WHOLE  HeATHEN  WoBLD 
AMONG  DIFFEIIE.V  MlSSlOSABY  SoCLEIlES  OB  ChURCHES,  BO  AS  TO  ENSUKE  ITS 
MORE  BAPtD  EVANGELISATION  ? 

Answer  :  If  the  whole  heathen  world  wore  stDl  a  terra  incognita;  if  its 
greatest  Missioo-fieMs  were  not  already  pre-occapied,  it  might  be  possible 
thus  to  map  it  oat  as  heathen  Canaan  was  divided  among  tbo 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  But,  as  it  is,  the  very  attempt  at  aiich  "^  «p«ri"»««. 
a  project  would  probably  lead  to  a  historical  repetition  of  the  tribal  feud  of 
aocieut  times,  when  "  Judah  vexed  Ephraim  and  Ephraim  envied  Judah." 
Let  the  ttuoccnpied  fields  be  given  up  to  those  who  first  enter  them ;  let 
great  care  be  taken  everywhere  to  prevent  intrusion,  and  coaftisioD,  and 
conilict  in  the  field  of  one  liilission  by  the  labourers  in  another  field  ;  and  as 
Boun  as  possible  let  a  Federal  Union  be  formed^  composed  of  Missionaries 
and  Churches  of  all  Christian  commaniona  that  can  alliliate,  to  "  carry  the 
Gospel  into  the  regiona  beyond,  and  to  take  advantage  of  those  critical 
opportunities  which  are  opening  unevaogelised  nations,  such  aa  Corea, 
Thibet,  and  large  regions  of  Central  Asia  and  the  dark  continent  for  the 
coming  of  the  King  and  His  kingdom. 

The  views  aod  coDclusiona  thua  presented  are  fortified  by  recent 
deliverances  of  several  of  the  most  important  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
in  the  Uoited  States  of  America,  and  especially  by  those 
ill  Europe  and  America  bclont^ing  to  that  large  family  of  ^  p"*p**'^ 
Churches  represented  in  the  AltiaDce  of  Reformed  Churches  through- 
out the  world  holdiug  the  Presbyterian  system.     During  the  last 
tf?n  years  this  subject  has  engaged  its  General  Councils  and  their 
Special  Committees  with  profoundest  interest,  urgency,  and  success, 
of  which  ample  evidence  will  be  given  in  the  lieport  which  is  to  be 
Ipresented  to  the  Fourtli  General  Council  at  its  meeting  in  this  place, 
fortnight  hence.     Without  anticipating  its  action,  but  inviting 
eful  attention  to  its  proceedings  and  its  successful  prosecution  of 
fthis  great  work,  I  close  this  Paper  with  a  single  suggestion, — Why 
[may  not  this  Centennial  Missionary  Conference  "prepare  the  way  of 
Lthe  Lord  '^  and  of  the  Lord's  people  for  a  still  greater  a!]cnmeni>*' 
Council  to  be  held,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  some  capital  city  •  ' 
►  world  or  the  new  world,  not  to  frame  new  creeds,  not 
L^ld  battles,  but  to  organise   more  completely,  and 
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powerfully,  the  most  extensive  and  practical  system  of  Gospel  propa- ' 
gation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  since  that  day  of  Pentecoet ' 
which  was  the  type  and  promise  of  the  conversion  of  all  nations 
under  the  Great  Commission,  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghoet  ? 
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Of  the  questions  connected  with  Missionary  Comity,  those  which 
it  has  been  agreed  I  should  speak  to  in  this  Paper  are  the  following, 
(«),  (i),  {c)  <yi  the  programme  for  this  meeting, 

1  will  ventnre  to  consider  these  questions  in  their  chrono- 
logical order,  which  as  it  seems  to  me  is  the  inverse  order 
to  that  which  is  followed,  and  not  improperly  followed,  in  the 
iM„^  extract  I  have  jost  read  from  the  programme.  Before 
*"•*»«»•  there  can  be  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands,  there 
must,  as  a  rule,  have  been  Missions  to  those  lands ;  and  before  the 
varioQS  bodies  of  Christians  thus  gathered  out  from  heathenism  can 
consider,  with  much  practical  utility,  how  far  and  in  what  respects 
they  can  unite  with  each  other,  they  must  have  some  power  in  their 
own  hands,  they  must  have  attained  some  degree  of  independence 

I  therefore  propose  to  consider  : — 

(1)  What  kind  and  wliat  degree  of  union  can  be  attained  and 
should  be  desired  between  Missions  carried  on  by  different  Christian 
communions,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  about  such 
union  ? 

(2)  How  soon  should  the  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands 
become  so  far  independent  of  the  religious  bodies  through  whose 
Missionary  efforts  they  have  been  brought  out  from  heathenism,  as 
to  be  able  and  to  be  called  upon,  to  consider  and  decide  respecting 
their  own  religious  organisation  and  respecting  the  relations  thai 
should  subsist  between  the  various  sections  of  native  Christians 
which  may  be  found  at  the  time  in  those  lauds  ? 

(3)  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our  present  standpoint,  what  kind 
of  union  and  what  degree  of  union  should  be  ultimately  aimed  at, 
or  are  likely  to  be  ultimately  aimed  at,  by  these  diflerent  bodies  of 
Christians,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  about? 

Speaking  roughly,  my  first  question  is,  What  kind  of  present 
working  union  should  there  be  between  different  Missionary  Societies 
labouring  in  the  same  country  ?  My  third  questioo  is,  What  nnioD 
should  be  ultimately  looked  forward  to  among  the  diffident  bodies  of 
Christians  gathered  together  by  these  Societies  ?  And  the  sccondf 
intermediate  question  is,  At  what  period  should  these  converts 
begin  to  act  for  thcmaelves  in  this  mutter? 

I,  The  relations  between  dtj/h'eni  Missionary  Societies  constitute 
a  problem  which  may  be  diflicult  in  theory,  but  which  very  seldom, 
comparatively  speaking,  has  been  found  difficult  in  practice.     It  does 
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not,  of  course,  necessarily  follow,  tlmt  "becanse  there  has  been  very 
little  ditllculty  iu  t!ie  past,  there  will  be  none  in  tbe  fature.  One 
cause  of  the  hitherto  prevailiDg  absence  of  friction  has  been  the  fact 
t)iat,  at  least  until  a  somewhat  recent  period,  almost  all  non-Roman 
iBBssionaries  have  lield  very  firmly  and  definitely  those  ^^ityi^th^ 
particular  doctrines  known  as  Ecangelicaly  and  recognised  futiitho  buiaef 
under  that  name  such  organisations  as  the  Evangelical  '*^'"™ 
Alliance,  the  Keligions  Tract  Society,  and  the  London  City  I^Iission. 
Of  late  years  there  has  been  an  iacreasing  number  of  zealous 
Missionaries  from  the  Church  of  Eugland,  who  do  not  come  within 
the  category  just  referred  to.  And  there  is  also,  I  believe,  less  of 
rigid  doctriaat  uniformity  among  those  sent  out  by  the  British  Con- 
gregationalist  bodies.  One  at  least  of  these  conceivable  causes  of 
ditterences  is  to  be  found  in  East  Africa.  There,  however,  amicable 
feelings  seem  to  prevail,  and  little  or  nothing  has  been  heard  of  dis- 
pute or  contention.  For  my  own  part  I  rather  expect  that  in 
the  Mission-field  generally,  such  mutual  amicableness  will  continue, 
even  though  there  should  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Missionaries  belonging  respectively  to  the  schools  of  Dr.  Pusey  and 
Dr.  Arnold, 

I  beUevG  that  the  great  majority  of  MifiBLonaries  will  alwaya  be  men  who 
truly  love  the  Suviuur,  and  who  therefore  in  their  hearts  will  love  all  those 
who  love  Him.  Missionaries  animated  by  this  epirii  will,  I  thick,  be  guided 
by  the  two  following  principles  ;  First,  they  will  rejoice  heartily  whea  any 
heathen  man  has  been  brought  to  giro  hia  hcftrt  to  the  living  Christ  set  forth 
in  the  four  Gospels,  wLothor  his  tuuflier  has  been  a  Baptist  or  a  High 
Churchman,  or  has  belonged  to  any  other  Protestant  body  ;  secondly,  they 
will  feol  that  the  perBons  for  whotje  good  they  are  labouring,  the  persons 
whom  they  have  gone  out  to  convert,  are  not  Plymouth  Brethren  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Kituahsts  on  the  other,  but  the  heathen  and  Mohammedans.  Trae 
hearted  Jlissionariee,  who  ditfer  widely  one  from  another  on  ecclesiastical  or 
even  doctrinal  (juestiouB,  will  say :  *'  We  rejoice  that  there  are  supremely 
important  points  in  which  we  agree;  and  as  for  our  differences  our  work  is 
too  enc^roBfiing  to  give  us  much  time  for  thinking  about  them,  much  less  for 
talking  and  disputing  about  them." 

The  natural  result  of  the  principle  just  referred  to  wUl  be  the  continuance 
of  the  course  of  action  that  has  on  the  whole  been  adopted  hitherto,  which 
may  be  described  thus :  In  choosing  a  field  of  action,  every  Society  will  seek 
for  those,  locahties  where  it  will  come  in  contact  with  persons 
not  reached  by  the  agencies  of  other  Societies,     This,  of  course,   'Yacti^ 
will  not  prevent  two  Societies  from  working  side  by  side  in 
large  towns,  though  it  would  tend  to  prevent  tbem  from  occupying  the  same 
village.     Each  Society  will  abstain  from  all  efforta  to  draw  away  converts 
belonging  to  another  Society,  or  in  dealing  with  the  heathen  to  prove  its 
superiority  over  another  Society,     But,    thirdly,  the   mental  and  bp' 
freedom  of  the  individual  will  be  eo  far  respected,  that  if  any  nat 
from  intelligent  conviction  desires  to  transfer  himself  to  anoth 
no  hindrance  beyond  that  of  temperate  persuasion  will  br 

I  pass  on  to  my  second  question  :  How  80> 
Christians  of  a  newly  evangelised  country  hi 
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for  themst'lces  as  to  their  own  eccleslnstkal  organisation  ?     Oq  thii 
question  also  I  wish  to  ho  brief.     All  practical  Miasiomirie.s  would 
give  the  same  answer  to  it.,  up  to  a  certain  iuiiiit,^a]I,  that  is  tosayJ 
would  reply,  "  ESelt-managemt'nt,  by  the  couverts,  of  their  own  relR 
gions  externalities,  mnst  proceed  gradually.      Nearly  all,  I  hoj: 
would  also  say,  *'  It  mnst  begin  from  thefrst."'     Aod  all,  I  believ^ 
Bew-  vHiimeat  ^^uld  8ay,  "  It  miist  he  accompanied  from  the  first  by 
■iiotadmeui    pecuniary  self-snpporL"     That  is  to  say,  a  part  at  lea 
•eif-ifflpport.    ^j.  j.jj^  iiDited  external  religions  actiou  of  tlie  new  convertfl 
most  be  of  a  kind  that  requires  no  pecuniary  subvention  from  the] 
Foreign  Society.     Jn  other  words  either  pecuniary  contributions  or 
voluntary  service  or  both  combined  must  be  supplied  by  the  D&tirti'j 
Christians  themselves^  from  the  time  that  they  tirst  attach  thenw] 
selves  to  the  visible  Ghristitin  Church.     It  is  also  almost  universally  j 
admitted  that  the  Foreign  filissionary  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  a  part] 
of  the  pastoral  organisation  which  the  native  Christians  support. [ 
It  is,  however,  at  the  same  time  certain  that  the  Missionary  and  th»  j 
Missionary    Society   ought,   wherever   possible,  to   aid    the  infant! 
Christian  congregations  by  advice  and  instruction.     It  is  also  certaia  ' 
that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Foreign  Societies  do  in  most  cases  exercia 
control  and  government  over  these  congregations.     Now  our  question 
is  7Wtj  "  How  long  should  advice  and  counsel  be  given?  '*  or  "  How^ 
long  shall  iDstruction  be  given  by  the  agents  of  the    Missionaiy 
Society  in  higher  schools  and  in  theological  colleges  ?  "  butj  "  Hov 
long  shall  the  Missionary  Society  exercise  government  or  coercive  ^ 
control  over  the  newly-formed  Christian  bodies. 

One  part  of  tho  replj'  which  would  bo  given  to  this  question  by  most 
MiBBioDary  Societies  ip,  I  believe,  as  fullowe  :  "  Our  control  must  be  con- 
tinued, so  long  as  we  give  pecuniary  subvontlon."  This  answer  can  scarcely 
be  avoided.  The  pecuniary  enpplios  of  Missionary  Societies  come  from 
c<»iiuiiitt*B  voluntary  ctmtributiocs  ;  nnd  the  contributors  will,  in  this  nine* 
rMponaible  Icenth  ccniary,  quite  rightly  I  think,  insist  upon  appointing  the 
to  Butenibcr*.  pergons,  the  Comnjittcea  by  whom  tlieso  funds  are  to  be  dis- 
bursed. But,  ililtt/tUiis  nou  poUst  d<  If  gave,  Tlio  Committees  to  whom  thil 
duly  is  delegated,  cannot  in  Ibeir  turn  delegate  it  to  others.  It  is  only  witli 
careful  reserve  that  they  can  make  grants  of  money  to  other  persons,  or 
other  bodice  of  persons.  Tihey  must  retain  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
controlling  and  even  ultimately  directing  the  expenditure.  There  may 
doubtlcsB  be  eiccptionsto  thia  rule,  but  they  are  tho  exceptions  by  which  th« 
rule  ia  proved.  And  indeed  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  tbe  adoption 
ond  etattment  of  this  principle.  It  enablos  ue  to  s^ay  with  perfect  frankness 
and  sincerity  and  truth  to  tbe  foreign  Christian  brethren  who  ask  our  help, 
*'  If  you  have  our  pecuniary  help,  you  must  also  be  under  oiu:  rule,  and  yoof 
being  under  our  rule  ia  the  very  thing  wo  must  as  far  as  possible  dccliui 
Wc  are  not  Societies  to  rulo  over  Christians  but  to  evaEgelise  heathen?, 
This  is  just  as  tnte  as  Baying,  '*  Our  money  is  not  raised  in  order  to  help 
Christians ;"  and  while  equally  true  it  is  more  pleasant  lor  us  to  say  and 
for  them  to  hear. 

If  it  ia  asked  why  we  should  not  make  ourselves  responsible  both  for  tbfl 
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pecaniary  support  and  for  tbe  government  of  the  converts,  tho  answer  is 
plain,  that  tbe  bardeu  thus  impo.sed  on  us  would  indeiiultoiy  incroaso  as 
the  number  of  converts  increased,  and  would  thus  moro  and  a^juaai  agaiiut 
more  tend  to  clog  our  efforts  for  tho  propagation  of  tho  bome dinotionof 
Goipel— for  the  very  work,  that  is  to  say,  which  is  itself  the  ^""^so  Cbuwh, 
reason  of  our  existence.  But  further  than  this,  the  result  would  be,  nay, 
rather,  has  been — for  the  plan  has  beeafar  too  widely  adopted  already— that 
the  converts  and  their  children,  where  the  system  has  prevailed  for  more 
than  one  generation,  more  and  more  lose  their  self-reliance,  their  direct  trust 
in  God,  and  so  become,  just  in  proportion  as  this  system  is  carried  out,  more 
and  more  feeble  for  all  Church  purposes  as  years  roll  on. 

It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  habituation  to  dependence  by  no  means 
prepares  men  for  independence.  Christian  communities  who  luuwTcaon 
are  living  in  complete  dependence  upon  a  Foreign  Society,  are  woSSJ^Jeulno* 
not  at  all  ripeniBg  for  du^ect  dependence  on  divinely  imparted  on  thsmteiTe*. 
strength.  The  progress  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction.  Every  year  of 
the  continuance  of  such  a  system  renders  them  in  many  respects  lees  and 
less  fit  for  self-government,  and  so  far  makes  its  introduction  more  and  more 
difficult. 

The  proper  mode,  I  venture  to  assert,  ia  to  introduce  from  the  iB.rst  a 
tolerably  complete  though  very  simple  system  of  self-support;  to  accompany 
this  at  iirst  with  a  conBidorablc  amount  of  advice  and  help  from  without ;  but 
to  keep  the  two  factors — the  internal  and  the  external — as  distinct  as 
possible  from  the  very  first,  and  atca.dily  to  go  on  diminiahing  the  external 
aid  until  they  gradually  learn  not  to  feel  the  need  of  it. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  third  qnestion.  When  the.  native  Chris- 
tians  in  newly  evangelised  countries  are  sufficient ii/  numerous  and 
sujficientbf  strong  to  feel  th^m&elres  able  to  decide  on  their  orcn  eccU' 
siastical  organisation^  what  is  the  result  which  luag  be  wished  for  and 
expected  1 

I  sxiji  "  When  t keg  /eel  themselves  able,^*  For  it  is  a  question 
which  they  will  decide  for  themselves.  They  will  do  it  when  they 
choose,  and  as  they  choose.  I  say  also  *'  wished /or,'*  and  '^  expected.'* 
It  is  of  course  possible  in  thia  matter,  as  in  auy  other,  that  we  may 
wish  for  that  which  we  do  not  expect.  But  I  believe  that  in  thia 
case  the  issue  which  present  appearances  would  lead.  U8  to  anticipate, 
ia  one  in  the  prospect  of  which  we  may  on  the  whole  very  cordially 
rejoice. 

I  would  deal  then  with  the  prohabilitiea  of  the  case. 

It  seema  quite  certain  to  begin  with  that  those  sectional  diferences 
among  Protestant  Christians ,  which  are  purely  owing  to  historical 
causes  or  to  local  causes^  will  disajipear  among  converts  gathered  in 
by  bodies  so  divided^  it'  the  converts  act  for  themselves  in  countries 
where  those  historical  or  local  causes  are  inoperative.    This  principle 
would  apply  to  Christians  in  foreign  countries  who  have  been  brouofht 
into  ChristeDdom  by  the  labours  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  belon<'i 
respectively  to  the  Established  and  non-established  Churches. 
same  principle  would  be  extended  without  ditliculty  to 
Presbyterians  and  ^o  American  and  British  Congregatio 
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I  presmne  also  to  American  aod  German  Lutlierans — aa  soon, 

me&D,  aa  the  (question  is  really  taken  ia  hand  by  the  native  Christians 

Lthemsclves.     Where  there  are  two  or  more  bodies  of  Christians,  n  ' 

I'differiDg  appreciably  in  their  modes  of  governmeDt,  discipline,  ri 

I  and  doctrinal  statement,  but  diflfering  only  in  the  fact  that  they  o\ 

itheir  Chnstianity,  humanly  speaking,  ultimately  to  Christian  bodiei 

htept  apart  one  from  another  by  causes  which  have  no  existence  in 

Hhe  infant  Chnrches  themselves,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  power  on 

^ earth  will  prevent  these  Chnrches  from  being  re-anited  and  merged 

into  one  body.  And  who  could  wish  that  they  should  be  so  prevented? 

^Neither  does  it  seem  to  me  likely  that  this  amalgamation  will  be 

j  prevented  by  difterences  of  rituaJ, — such  differences  of  ritual,  I  mean, 

of  course,  as  are  fonnd  among  those  Mission  congregationa  which 

are  not  ashamed  to  call  themselves  Protestant.     I  can  only  say 

DiffepMOM   from    personal    knowledge    that  these  differences  are, 

efritu»L     comparatively    speaking,     little     thought    of    among, 

for  instance,   the   Tamil   Christiana   of  Sooth  India  and  Ceylon. 

Not  a   few    Tamil    Christians    in  Ceylon,  who   have   come  from 

Don-litnrgical   bodies,  and  find   themselves    in   places  where  the 

only  Tamil  Christian  congregation  is  one  counected  with  the  Church 

Missionary  Society,  join  themselves  heartily  to  it  withoot  the  smallest 

scruple  or  difficulty.     They  would  therefore,  I  imagine,  see  nodiffi-, 

cnlty  whatever  in  there  being  in  the  same  Church  some  congregations 

habitually  adopting  liturgical  services,  and  some  where  the  prayers 

were  always  extemporaneous.     The  use  or  non-use  of  a  liturgy  in 

different  congregations  would  not  of  itself,  so  it  seems  to  me,  prevent 

union  in  some  larger  body. 

Church  government,  however,  may  seem,  at  least  at  first  sights 
to  present  a  more  serious  obstacle.  Yet  even  in  this  matter  the 
obstacle  may  not  seem  so  serious  to  the  native  Christians  in  the 
Mission-field  as  it  does  to  us.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
Tamil  Christians  in  Congregational  Nagercoil  and  Episcopalian 
nevelly  respectively.  The  unity  that  exists  among  the  Nage 
Christians  might  be  manifested  by  an  annual  or  half-yearly  gatheri 
Of  okowh  of  miuisters  and  lay  delegates  in  a  Congregational  Union, 
r»»«™oie"»t-  presided  over  by  a  president  chosen  at  each  occAsioi 
The  corresponding  body  in  Tinnevelly  might  be  a  Central  Ch 
Council,  presided  over  by  a  bishop.  But  the  two  central  repreae: 
tative  bodies  might  each  regard  the  other  as  representing  a  part  of 
the  visible  Church  ;  and  the  constituents  of  the  two  bodies  might 
have  similar  reciprocal  feeliogs.  They  might  act  together  by  meanB 
of  joint  committees  for  such  purposes  as  revision  of  Bible  translation, 
preparation  of  Christian  literature,  and  mutual  streogtheDing  and 
consultation  in  respect  of  Church  discipline. 

Suppose,  therefore,  that  in  one  of  two  contigaous  districts  in  India  all 
Protestant  Christians  were  under  Episcopal  goveininent,  and  that  in  tlu 
other  aU  were  under  Presbyterian  govemmeot,  my  belief  is  that  these  two 
bodies  of  native  Christians,  i£  ammftWAb^  Wx^  i^dia^^  ^i^teaent  previ 
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jiolitical  governmeDt  of  the  time  hemg  always  monarchical,  it  became 
natural  to  introduce  the  same  systom  into  ccclf'siastical  alTairs. 

But  in  the  present  day,  the  state  of  the  case  is  altogether  diffe 
eot.     Among  the  more  progressive  Christian  countries  of  theworl 
the  non-monarchic  element  of  civil  government  seems^  on  the  whol 
at  the  present  moment^  to  he  growing  stronger  and  stronger.    Ad 
therefore,  it  would  almost  seem  aa  if  the  self-same  cause  which  4_ 
one  time  led  to  the  introduction  of  Episcopacy,  might  now  have 
tendency  in  the  exact  opposite  (lirectioo.      Yet   one  must 
donbtfuUy,  remembering  for  instance  the  remarkable  fact,  that 
the  country  which  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  very  embodiment 
democracy,  the  most  powerful  Church  is  one  governed  by  Bishon 
though  rt  has  not  the  historical  succcssioDj — I  mean,  of  course,  tbi 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  America. 

But  it  is  time  to  draw  this  Paper  to  a  close.  In  conclusion,  then, 
I  will  only  say,  speaking  altogether  as  an  individual,  and  regarding 
it  as  highly  probable  that  many  members  of  my  own  Society  mai 
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strenuously  difier  from  me — that  the  eventuality  to  which  I  I 
lor  ward  to  is  somewhat  of  the  following  kind  :- — 

That  there  will  be,  io  India,  for  instance,  a  great  Indian 
Probability  of  »n  Cliurcb,  ffom  wliicli  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Bome 
iadi»n;chttKh.  BinQller  bodies  will  stand  aloof,  but  to  which,  notwith- 
standing, the  great  mass  of  Indian  Christians  will  belou_ 

That  the  earnest  and  active  membera  of  this  Church  will  h 
fast  to  such  great  facts,  and  truths,  and  beliefs  as  the  foUowinj^ 
ifpoitibie,  Tliti  Triuuity  of  God;  the  lucarnation ;  the  Propitiatii 
iu  teaeu.'  through  Christ's  death  ;  the  llesurrection  of  Christ,  involv- 
ing in  itself  the  ultimate  resurrection  of  all  believers;  the  present 
and  eternal  spiritual  union  of  all  believers  with  Christ,  and  so  with 
one  another,  and  the  indwelliug  in  them  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
*'  Eternal  life  and  eternal  punishment  "  (Matt.  3xv.  40)  ;  the  Bihk 
as  the  sole  and  unerring  rule  of  faith  ;  the  reality,  the  necessity, 
duty,  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  especially  of  united  prayer.  (1  «J 
sHc/i  (raf/ts  as  these,  because  I  do  not  mean  the  list  to  be  in  aiqr 
way  exhaustive.) 

That  in  this  Church  there  will  be  a  very  wide  variety  of  rit 
Eitu«i«nd    including  also  a  very  large  degree  of  liberty  as  to 
K«venimut.  mode  aud  the  time  of  the  administration  of  the 
meDts. 

That  great  varieties  of  Church  government  will  co-exist  in 
Indian   Church,  some   congregations   being   under  Episcopal  i 
others  under  Presbyterian,  while  others  again  will  be  more  i 
pendent,  but  that  all  these  will  recognise  each  other  as  belongiD[ 
the  game  outward  visible  Church,  the  union  being  manifested 
Bome  corporate  and  representative  action,  aud  by  very  free  i 
commuuion  j  and  that  this  variety  will  be  found  not  unfreoi 
even  in  the  same  localities,  especially,  for  instance,  in   t 
cities. 
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In  savin*::  that  I  look  forward  to  tliis,  I  do  not  mean  positively  to 
predict  it ;  I  think  that  it  is  the  issne  to  which  the  existing  currents 
of  though ts,  and  feelings,  and  events,  eeem  to  me  to  point  New 
coirents  may,  of  conrse,  arise  which  are  at  present  invisible.  It  is 
also  a  consnmmation  which  I,  individually,  so  far  as  I  can  at  present 
judge,  would  hail  with  satisfaction. 

There  arc  many  learned  and  spiritually-minded  merahers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  regard  what  they  term  "Apos-  Aportoiia 
tolical  succession,"  as  essential  to  the  well-being,  if  not  ■ocoeMioa. 
the  being,  of  the  Chnrch»  There  are  snch  at  this  time  in  India; 
and  probably  there  always  will  be  some  such.  Those  Indian  Anglicans 
who  hold  this  view  very  strongly,  will,  of  course,  be  unable  to  join 
the  body  thus  described  if  it  ahonld  be  formed.  They  will  constitnto 
a  separate  Church.  But,  I  believe,  they  will  be  comparatively  few  in 
number.  I  believe  the  great  majority  of  lay  Anglicans,  whether  in 
the  British  Isles,  or  the  Colonies,  or  India,  attach  comparatively 
little  importance  to  the  fact  or  the  theory  of  the  so-called  Apcistolical 
succession,  and  that  in  India,  they  will  at  once  set  it  aside,  if  it 
should  assume  such  a  shape  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  larger 
comprehension. 

One  word  more.  True  union  between  Christians  is  vital,  springing 
from  vital  union  with  Christ*     It  can,  and  it  does,  over- 
leap ecclesiastical  barriers.     But  it  dislikes  them.    And   ^***^'^«»' 
this  dislike  will,  I  believe,  grow  more  and  more  powerful  until  at 
length  it  will  sweep  those  barriers  away  ;  and  in  India  and  through- 
out the  world,  there  will  be  "  One  flock,  One  Shepherd.^' 
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P  Rev.  Leonard  W.  Kip  (Reforraed  Church  ia  America,  from  Amoy): 
Three  minutes  is  not  much  to  tell  nbout  what  has  happetiod  il  tiring  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  in  Amoy  ;  but  I  can  say,  witli  retrreuco  to  that  United 
Church  of  which  Dr,  Taylor  has  read,  that  another  gcntliimau  on  tho  plat- 
form  as  well  as  myself  was  there  and  saw  its  beginning.  It  was  a  growth 
pby  the  blessing  of  God,  It  began  with  fivo  Churches  without 
■  any  native  pastor.  Two  years  later  there  were  two  native 
pastors.  Now  tho  Presbytery  is  composed  of  sixteen  Churches, 
and  twelve  native  pastors  are  connected  with  it.  Aud  to  show  that  this 
Presbytery  is  able  to  attend  to  its  own  busiuess,  I  may  say  it  has  a  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  with  the  name  import  as  the  American  Board,  and  its 
work  has  been  managed  by  the  natives  alone, — they  raised  the  funds  and 
they  have  sent  the  prcachera. 

There  ia  unfortunately  in  tho  south  part  of  China  a  great  number  of  dialects, 
and  80  these  Chribtiau  brethren  on  Bending  their  preachers  only  one  hundred 
miles,  put  them  in  a  place  where,  like  niirselves,  fiiat  going  to  Cluna,  they  muat 
leam  a  Chinese  dialect,  and  therefore  th\t  distance  of  only  ninety  or  one  hundred 
miles  in  a  land  where  there  are  no  railroad  accidents  because  tl»er©  are  no  rail- 
roads, means  a  distance  perhaps  from  here  to  Vienna  or  ia  Italy. 
So  that  to  these  Amoy  Cliristians  this  Mission  liaa  all  the  effect  IJ^""" 
"''-"■^iifn  Miftsion  ;  and,  at  I  sav,  this  Chinese  Presbytery  hai 

Board  6f  Foreign  MisaionSt  it«elf  commiasiuns  the  men,  pro> 
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Tidea  their  support,  and  gives  all  the  directions  without  any  aaaisiance  from 
us.  Now  I  thiuk  we  see  in  this  the  hand  of  God.  I  am  sure  that  in  all  these 
years  God  haa  twen  witlk  Hia  Church  there,  and  He  hiia  grant^sd  this  apintof 
cooperation,  thia  great  desire  that  the  Church  growing  up  iii  that  place  Ahooli^ 
not  contain  two  denominations  where  one  was  possible,  that  it  ahould  not  be  in 
American  Chiitrch  in  Cliijia  or  an  EngEsu  Church  in  China^  but  in  all  respecti 
a  Chinese  Churcli. 


r 


Mr.  Reginald  Eadcliffe  (Liverpool) :    I  will  jost  tftke  the  last  qnaetioB, 

"Is  it  poBsible  or  desirable  to  map  oat  the  whole  heathen  world  among 

difiereDi  MisBiouary  Societies  or  Chtirckes,  so  as  to  ensure  its  more  rapid 

Bvangelifiation  ?  *'     I  think  not,  dear  friends.     If  we  take  Africa,  there  nil 

the  Societies  represent  about  five  milEons  of  Africa.     The  population  is 

two  hundred  millions  :  there  is  one  hundred  and  ninety-fiv« 

^"unSie'to"  niilliona  not  represented  by  any  of  the  Protestant  Missionary 

evuceiiss     Societies  of  the  world.     I  think  this  brings  on  at  once  Um 

thn  world.     qyestioQ  that  has  been  thought  of  by  some  of  you  during  tliia 

Conference  whether  we  should  not,  if  possible,  before  we  had  sepanitd, 

contemplate  once  more  the  enormous  amount  of  the  heathen  population  of 

the  world  that  is  utterly  untouched  by  any  of  our  Evangelisation  Societies. 

Well,  iheiiy  in  regard  to  that,  dear  friends,  we  cannot  withdraw  our  belovbd 

Missionaries^  honoured  servanla  who  are  amongst  us,  and  those  thai  hnve 

lived  in  the  iield^  God  bless  them !  but  we  can  at  once  get  from  America  aai 

Britain  and  Germany,  we  can  get  epics, — not  such  as  the  twelve  spies,  bot 

such  as  the  two  spies,  Caleb  and  Joshua, — laymen  if  yoo  will, 

ai       ipie*.  ^^,j^^  ^^^  g^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^py  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hundred  and  ninety* 

five  millions  of  Africa,  and  a  similar  quantity  perhaps  of  China  and  of  olhet 
countries  in  the  world,  and  these  men^  though  they  cannot  talk  the  languages, 
if  tliey  go  to  survey  for  railways  or  anything  of  that  kind  they  go  with  tha 
English  toDgue,  and  they  can  find  their  way,  and  they  can  get  an  interpreter. 
There  are  such  men  in  London  and  England,  in  New  York  and  America,  ani 
there  are  such  men,  I  am  sure,  in  Germany  who  will  bo  ready  to  go.  I  have 
one  miuuto  more  and  that  will  be  time  enough  to  fasten  this  thooght  on  the 

whole  world.     We  must  not  separate  and  think  we  have 
difflcStar.    *  ^^^  hundred  and  twenty  Missionary  Societies  represented 

and  we  are  doing  a  great  thing — we  are  reaching  five  milUo: 
out  of  two  hundred  millions  in  Africa,  and  perhaps  similar  numbers  in  oti 
parts  of  the  world.  Now  we  must  have  a  new  departure, — a  departure  rigl 
from  God,  a  departure  right  from  the  Holy  Ghost, — we  most  lift  up  the  Je' 
and  let  them  take  their  glorioua  position  to  evangelise  tha  world  ;  and 
must  lift  up  men  and  women  that  will  deny  themselves,  and  give  np  thi 
positions,  whether  thoy  are  merchaots,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors,  and  go  into 
the  utmost  parts  of  the  world.  And  wo  will  not  wait  for  a  decade  of  ten 
years  and  then  start,  but  let  them  go  out  if  possible  at  this  Conference,  and 
let  them  bring  back  word  within  twelve  months. 

Eev.  Wilson  Pliraner  (PreBbylerian  Boai-d  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.aA.): 
The  reader  of  the  second  Paper  said  this  matter  of  union  was  a  matter  which 
was  vital, — it  touched  our  hearts.     I  have  noticed  in  our  gatherings  here  from 

day  to  day»  and  in  other  assembiies  for  years  that  no  sentiment 
''^*^S^f  ^"  could  be  uttered,  so  popular,  or  that  bo  touched  the  popular 

heart,  as  this  sentiment  of  unity  among  the  people  of  God. 
Kow,  cannot  the  Church  of  Christ  find  out  in  someway  a  method  of  carrying 
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kio  execution  thai  which  she  bo  evidently  longs  for,  loves  and  desires.  May 
%m  Conference  contribute  something  towards  the  solntion  of  that  great 
fioblem.  Dear  brethren,  I  would  not  have  spoken  to-day  for  myself.  I 
MDM  to  bear  you  a  message.  When  in  Shanghai  in  January  last,  I  attended 
t  conference  of  Missionary  brethren  in  that  city.  This  question  among 
others  was  alluded  to. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  was  about  to  sail,  the  venerable  Dr.  Muirhead,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Sodely,  known  by  many  in  this  assembly,  who  has  been  in 
Obina  more  than  forty  years,  said  to  me :  **  My  dear  brother,  you  -.-*»• 

Da  going  to  London.  You  are  to  attend  that  Conference.  Will  <i;"^S!^^ 
foa  not  uft  up  your  voice-,  and  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  larger  union 
nd  oo-operation  among  the  various  Missionary  organisations  of  this  land?" 
I  am  fnlfilling  the  promise  I  made.  I  can,  in  the  brief  time  given  me,  simply 
dlnde  to  this  iact  of  his  earnest  desire,  representing  other  brethren  there,  that 
iftar  all  that  is  attained  in  the  way  of  Christian  oo-operation  and  unity  more  is 
desirable. 

Let  me  say  only  one  word  with  regard  to  Japan.  I  want  to  remind  the 
bmthren  here  that  this  call  for  union,  and  this  umon  which  has  become  a  fact, 
so  itat  as  seven  different  denominations  are  concerned,  and  will  be  for  eight 
I  hqpe  soon,  ormnated  not  with  the  Missionaries,  but  was  demanded  by  the 
nativee,  and  the  Missionaries  could  not  resist  the  demand.  The  same  wUl  be 
tnie  elsewhere  when  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  takes  hold  upon  the 
hearta  of  the  people. 

Bev.  W.  S.  Swanson  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy):  I  shall 
only  occupy  your  attention  two  minutes.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the 
Uiuion-field  knows  that  separation  there  means  mischief.  There  is  no 
ttustake  about  it,  we  are  exposed  to  influences  there  that  make  friction  very 
much  more  easy  than  friction  is  at  home.  And  I  do  sometimes  think  that 
we  who  are  in  a  foreign  field  are  those  that  are  most  ready  for  union.  I  am 
ifiraid  the  want  of  readiness  is  not  when  you  get  to  120°  East 
Longitude,  but  a  very  considerable  distance  west  of  that.  If  J^jSJu 
ihere  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  struck  me,  in  con- 
nection with  these  meetings,  it  is  this — I  cannot  get  away  from  it — ^here  we 
ire  united  hand  in  hand  and  heart  to  heart  for  the  biggest  work  that  the 
Christian  Church  has  to  do,  and  the  biggest  question  that  the  Christian 
Church  has  to  face,  and  I  ask  you  what  is  here  to  hinder  us,  not  merely  from 
co-operation,  but  from  union?  As  one  means  of  settling  this  question,  I 
bold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  have  been  requested  to  read,  ^  ^qq^  axunpic 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  oldest,  and  let  me  say  the  most  TheO.H.B. 
influential  Missionary  Society  in  this  country  to  one  of  the  •^^oxiL 
youngest  Missionary  Societies  in  this  country;  a  letter  from  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  to  the  China  Liland  Mission,  and  I  think  its  terms  should 
sink  very  deep  into  the  beasts  of  every  one  of  us.  "  The  Committee  are 
desirous  of  taking  up  work  either  in  Eiang-si  or  Si-chnen,  by  preference  the 
former.  Can  you  kindly  inform  me  how  it  can  enter  into  these  provinces 
without  coming  into  collision  with  your  work,  or  rather  so  as  to  preach  the 
Gospel  where  Christ  has  not  been  named  ?  Can  you  also  give  me  any  other 
advice  or  information  that  may  be  useful  to  us  in  carrying  out  one  or  both  of 
these  plans?"  Let  Missionary  Societies  take  this  method,  and  then  the 
question  will  very  soon  be  settled. 

Bev.  Professor  T.  Smith,  D.D.  (Free  Church  of  Scotiand) :  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  one  of  the  questions  on  the  programme, — "At  what  stage  of 
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Missionary  work  Bhonld  Independent  National  Chnrcbes  be  encoaraged  ? '* 
I  sappoBB  this  is  one  of  the  qaeslions  that  one  of  the  readers  of  the  very 
eicoUeiit  Papers  vie  had  relegated  to  the  consideration  of  **  wise  men 
from  the  East."     It  is  in  that  character  that  I  venture  to  appear  before  you 

cow,  and  to  eay  that  1  Buspect  that  my  wisdom  when  I  wtf  ^ 

in  the  East  was  at  fault.     I  believe  we  all  were  too  timid  ^iU^H 

regard  to  otii  native  Christians.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to* 
India,  within  a  few  months  of  fifty  years  ago,  I  met  at  the  Mauritian  i 
namber  of  native  Christians  expelled  from  Madagascar.  They  were  expelleil 
thence,  as  all  the  Church  knows,  and  were  without  Missionaries  for  a  very  long 
time, — I  think  eighteen  years, — and  it  was  supposed  the  Church  must  simply 
have  become  extinct.     The  Slissionaries  would  certainly  have  predicted  tbst 

it  must  of  Decej5sity  have  become  extinct,  yet  when,  by  God's 
SSmL^.  P^'ovidence,  the  Missionaries  were  enabled  to  return  to  Marlagaa- 

car,  they  found  the  Church  Bot  only  subsisted^  but  that  it  had 
grown  and  flourished. 

I  know  very  well  that  there  is  a  temptation  to  all  Missionarioa  to  keep  their 
converts  somewhat  longer  iu  loading  strings  tlian  perhaps  is  desirable.  1  knoT 
very  well  when  I  was  in  Calcutta,  we  had  such  an  atiection  for  our  ooiiverl* Ihit 
we  would  have  been  very  sorry  that  the  link  between  us  ehould  have  been  in  any 
way  weakened,  and  I  tlijnk  I  may  say  that  they  liavo  had  that  same  kind  tl 
affection  towards  Dr.  Duli",  Dr.  Ewart,  and  myself,  that  it  would  have  been  1o 

them  a  matter  of  great  regret  if  there  liad   been  any  sevenuim 
jJJJ^^ll^  between  them  and  us.     But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  knoir 

whether  it  was  particularly  good  for  them  that  they  were  ao  long 
associated  with  such  men  aa  Dr.  Dufl",  to  whom  they  naturally  looked  up,  sod 
upon  whom  they  felt  themselvea  properly  dependent.  It  is  very  genenlly  i 
desirable  thing  that  men  should  be  tauglit  to  awmi  by  being  pitched  into  the  water; 
and  I  auapect  we  all  have  too  much  the  tendency  to  mistrust  our  convert"*.  Thai 
rule  that  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Churcli  MisRionnry  Society  laid  down  u  J 
to  Belf-aupport  going  along  with  self-nianagenicnt  i*  no  doubt  substaiili.'Uly  trtie^ 
yet  I  Uiink  it  might  he  n;oUitjo*3,  or,  at  all  events,  both  self-support  and  sell- 
govemment  should  be  introduced  gradually.  I  mouU  give  what  we  call  is 
Scotland  dindnishing  grauta  fur  a  timo,  giving  thent  pai-tial  aelf-govemmefit 
with  the  certainty  that  the  grants  of  the  f'-reigii  government  %vere  to  cease  ati 
stated  time,  and  to  iimke  them  feel  that  tliey  were  growing  towards  a  higtiet 
state  and  a  higher  pnvUege. 

Kev.   Dr.  Kalopothakes  (Athens) :  I  was  very  much  gratified  to  hew 
the  unanimous  expressions  with  regard    to   Cburth  Government   and 
imion  and  co-operation  among  native  Chrislians.     It  is  u  question  w 

must  be  left  with  the  natives.     But,  dear  friends,  if  you 
''pTKifc^^    the  natives  to  unite  and  co-operate  with  each  other,  you,  the 

Missionaries,  must  show  the  example.  "When  the  natives  hear 
one  Missionarj^  mj  that  one  cannot  be  a  conTpleto  Christian  unless  he  ii 
re-baptised,  or  he  cannot  be  a  true  preacher  noless  he  is  re-ordained, 
you  cannot  expect  them  to  co-operate  or  to  unite.  These  dijfferences  mast 
cease  to  exist  in  the  Mission -£eld^  and  then  the  natives  will  nnito  and  co> 
operate  one  with  each  other. 


Eev.  H.  WilliamB  (C.M.S.   from  Bengal) :   I  wish   to  Bpeak   abo' 
nnion    among   Christians,   and  in  representing   Bengal,   I  think  1   speak' 
for  all  the  brethren  there  when  I  say  jt  is  the  deepest  longing  and  yeaniiug 
of  our  hearts  to  arrive  at  something  like  unity  iu  the  Missions  in  that  p*i 
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at  world,  and  I  tbink  I  can  emphasise  Ibta  bj  btingiDg  before  yon  bo\7 

the  matter  must  appear  to  an  inquirer  into  Christianity  on  visiting  Calcutta. 

I  am  reminded  of  it  as  often  as  I  go  to  Caloatta,  for  on  leaving  Sealdah 

station  I  go  down  an  important  street  called  Bow   Bazaar,  The  effect  «f  our 

The  UrBt  buildiog  I  see  is  a  large  Roman  Catliollc  Church  ;  and     diviuon*  on 

if  the  inquirer  goes  there,  what  is  he  told  ?      That  ho  will  '^***"  ^"s^^"- 

find  salvation  there,  but  if  fee  goes  any  further  down  tho  street  he  certainly 

will  be  damned,  m^ore  certainly  than  if  he  remain  in  Hinduism  or  lilohain- 

medanism.     That  will  be  the  message  given  to  him  by  the  Romaa  Catholics. 

He  goes  a  little  further  down,  and  cornea  to  the  Oxford  Mission  llouso  (or 

might  have  come  two  yearfl  ago),  and  there  he  would  have  been  told  he  might 

receive  salvation  in  tho  Church  he  had  just  left,  but  he  would  be  more  securo 

with  thorn,  and  bo  even  less  secure  than  with  the  Roman  CathoUcs  if  he 

goes  a  little  further  down  the  street.     He  goos  a  little  further,  xind  then  lia 

will  come  to  the  Presbyterians.     I  am  glad  to  say  we  do  work  well  together 

there,  but  a  stout  Presbyterian  would  congratulate  him  upon  having  escaped 

Popery  and  Prelacy.     He  goes  a  little  further  down,  and  thou  comes  to  the 

Baptist  Church,  and  is  there  congratulated  on  escaping  Popery,  and  Prelacy, 

and  Presbyterianism,  and  coming  to  be  properly  baptised.     He  goes  a  little 

farther  down,  and  then  he  comes  to  the  Plymouth  Brethren  who  congratulate 

him  upon  escaping  from  them  all  ami  arriving  where  he  will  find  true  unity. 

Now  I  say  that  is  how  it  must  strike  a  native  inquirer  in  India ;  and  can 

you  wonder  at  this  remark  made  by  a  man  in  a  bazaar  to   one  of  our 

preachers  when  he  said,  **  llr^t  of  all  settle  your  differences  between  Ghmrcb 

and  Chapel,  and  then  come  and  try  to  convert  us  "  ? 


Rev,  Henry  Stout  (Reformed  Charch  in  America,  from  Japan) :  I  rise 
merely  to  speak  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  concentrating  upon  special 
fields  for  work,  aad  I  have  a  proposition  of  a  very  definite  nature  to  make 
to  you.     I  believe,  in  tho  good  providence  of  God,  that  the  two  hnndred  and 
fifty  Foreign  Missionaries  now  at  work  in  Japan,  together  with  the  twenty 
thousand  Christians  who  are  already  gathered  into  that  Church,  are  a  power 
mifficient  for  the  salvation  of  that  land.     But  it  seems  to  me^and  it  does 
not  only  seem  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  Foreign  Mission- 
aries in  that  land — that  it  is  not  a  question  which  should  be  "P^^^°"»t 
relegated  to  the  future,     Tho  question  of  the  conversion  of 
Japan  is  one  that  ii  inimineHtt  aud  now  is  the  supreme  moment  for  that 
land. 

When  T  first  went  to  Japan  about  twenty  yeara  ago  I  think  I  coiild  have 
counted  upon  tho  fingers  of  one  hand  all  those  who  had  been  baptised  in  the  name 
of  our  Saviour,  and  these  men  were  baptised  in  secret  because  of  tho  laws  of 
that  land  ;  but  to-day  tliere  are  more  tliaii  twenty  thousand  who  acknowledge 
Chriat  as  their  Saviour.     When  I  teU  you  that  in  those  days  it  was  worth  more 
tlian  a  man's  life  to  dare  to  (jpoak  of  Christ,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  mo 
to  get  two  of  ray  pupils  together  to  study  the  Scriptures,  but  that  now  men 
everywhere  are  glad  to  hear  tho  tidiug.*  of  salvation >  and  that  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
ia  abrojul  among  the  people.^when  I  tell  you  tliese  things,  and  many  other 
indications  of  the  providence  of  God  at  the  present  time.  1  ask  you,  What  do 
these  things  mean  i    Thoro  is  a  change  already  among  tho  put»ple, 
the  men  in  high  places  desire  Christians  to  come  and  save  their  laud  ^^J^'^"*^ 
for  Clixist.     Now  wliat  shall  we  cctnsider  as  the  conchision  of  this    "fu^'on. 
whole  matter  I    It  seems  to  me  that  tliis  is  not  only  tho  supreuio 
moment  ^or  Japan,  but  it  is  the  supreme  moment  tor  tho  Cjiurch  of  Christ  to 
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iook  to  and  to  go  to  Japan,  and  to  send  not  merely  two  hundred  and  fifty  zne 
there,  bwt  perhaps  a  thousand  men  and  women  ;  not  to  raise  a  few  thouaa 

5)0unda  for  Jftpan,  hut  to  raiso  many  tt'im  of  thuiieands  of  pounds,  and  bo 
nbour  that  pcrhapa  wltliin  the  present  generation  Japan  shall  be  won  for  CI 
If  thia  be  done,  what  will  be  th©  result  upon  that  people  themaelveu  ?  I  canna 
epeak  of  what  will  be  the  reault  upon  the  world.  Men  apeak  of  the  failnxi 
of  Miasions.  Let  ua  who  are  living  to-day  so  labour  that  wo  ahall  be  &bll 
to  point  to  Japan  aa  a  land  won  for  Christ,  and  say,  "  That  La  what  th 
Church  can  do  for  Chrint."  What  will  be  the  effect  upon  the  Church  ?  I  Ter 
well  remember  th«j  impresaion  produced  when  it  was  anitoiuiced  that 
America]!  Board  had  succeeded  in  evangelising  the  Sandwich  Islaada — whi 
wiU  bo  the  effect  when  tho  Church  can  point  to  Japan  Ln  the  near  futnre  wo 
for  Christ  ]  A  wave  of  enthuaiasm  will  aweep  over  the  Church  which 
prepare  it  to  go  into  thoae  great  Empires  like  China  aad  India,  and  conqu 
them  for  Christ. 


Eev.  J.  L.  Potter  (PreBbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  [U.S.A.J'J 

from  Persia) :  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Christian  frionds, — It  is  my  privilege  t/^l 

reprcBent  hefora  yoa  a  little  body  of  workers  in  Eastern  Peraia — the  divisionf 

of  Eastern  is  with  respect  to  our  Western  Mission.     With  regard  to  thai 

-wbolo  of  the  country  it  might  more  properly  be  designated  tht  j 

^  **north-eBst.     The  fraternal  co-operation  and  counsel  which  hav 

existed  in  ©ur  Mission  may  be  worthy  of  note.    A  leaf  or  a  few  lines  fron 
our  experience  may  bo  of  interest.     First  in  flamadan,  aboat  two  hundred  i 
miles   from   Teheran ;    a  MIsBionary   from   another   Society   came   tbereu^ 
Fraternal  relations  were  entered  into  between  our  Mission  and  the  nen 
MiBsionary.     He  was  himself  convinced  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  there,  that  the  work  was  being  done  hy  a  Society  already  there. 
He  made  snch  representations  to  his  own  Society  that  they  withdrew,  and 
a  successor  has  not  been  appointed.     With  regard  to  Teheran,  the  capital 
of  Persia^  our  fraternal  relations  with  onr  good  brethren  at  Ispahan  hava  < 
been  most  friendly  and  cordial,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  these  fratercat 
relations  may  extend  at  least  to  a  correspondence  on  subjects  of  mutoal 
interest  and  occasional  personal  intercourse.     At  Teheran  our  eitualion  it  ] 
fortunate.     Oar  brethren  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  going  to  and 
from  their  field  naturally  pass  through  Teheran.     We  h&vo  had  the  pleasnra  | 
and  privilege  of  greeting  them  and  talking  over  the  Lord's  work.     We  have- 
had  the  pleasure,  ako,   of  hearing  them   speak  in  our  chapel.     As  waj 
maintain  a  service  in  English,  and  for  the  foreigners  resident,  it  has  been  onr  j 
privilege  to  have  them  not  only  speak  in  PerKiun  but  ia  English  also.    A 
venerable  father  in  Christ  this  monitng  suggested  the  desirability  of  doable 
ordination-     Perhapa  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  the  Presbyterian  minister! 
at  Teheran,  at  the  request  of  the  foreigners  resident^  Ujte  the  English  mom- 
ing  eervico  with  slight  alterations,— prayer  for  the  Shah  and  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  minor  additions  besides.     This  has  worked 
favoni'ably  and   prosperously ;    it  has   met  the  desire   of  the   foreigners 
resident  without  a  second  ordination. 


Rev.  John  McLaarin  (Canadian  Baptist  Mission) :  There  seems  to 
nnion  in  the  air  that  we  breathe  here,  and  I  have  only  just  one  practi 
question  to  ask  upon  that  subject,  and  it  is  this,  Suppose  your  Mi^ 
out  in  the  field  set  about  carrying  all  thia  good  advice  into  prac 
you  Bustain  them  ?    If  I  begin  baptising  infants,  and  my  brother  Dtxi 
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begins  immersing  adalts,  shall  we  be  left  alone  ?    Shall  we  not  be  recalled  ? 
Now,  brethren,  it  eeems  to  me,  with  all  due   deference  to  a 
great  deal  that  haa  been  said  here  to-duy,  that  we  have  com-      Boarf*™* 
menced  at  the  wrong  end  of  this.     As  long  as  we  are  dependent     tnMurmg« 
upon  Boards  at  home,  as  long  as  wo  are  dependent  upon  the ''^**'^'*^ ''^°*" ' 
contributions  of  the  Charohes  that  lie  nt  the  basis  of  these  Boards,  so  long 
will  the  present  state  of  things  exist  on  the  foreign  fieU. 

There  is  one  other  matter  I  wiah  to  refer  to.  Concentration  haa  been  spoken 
of,  and  I  would  fain  see  the  efforts  of  God's  people  concentrated  upon  tliia  map 
of  the  world  ;  but  I  think  there  ia  one  thing  that  has  been  overlooked  in  the 
past — I  hope  it  will  not  in  tho  fwliire, — and  that  is,  Why  should  not  our  great 
Societies  concentrate  more  than  thoy  do  ?  Why  should  a  Society  put  down  a 
man  in  a  large  city  here,  and  leave  him  alone,  and  then  put  another  man  down 
fire  hundred  miles  distant  in  another  city,  and  leave  him  alone,  and  why  should 
anybody  be  allowed  to  come  in  between  these  two  men  and  occupy  the  territory  ? 
That  has  been  done,  that  is  being  done,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day.  There  is 
another  thing  thai  puzzles  me  here  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  this,  Why  should  all 
the  Societies  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  for  instance,  concen- 
trate among  the  eight  hutidred  tliouaaiid  people  of  Calcutta,  lyid  *'?**P"''*'''"*  *" 
for  rtjasons  best  known  to  themselves,  agree  to  work  together  there,  aot^ewtBtrr. 
when  half  the  same  number  may  not  concentrate  over  half  a  million 
of  people  spread  out  in  the  country  ?  Why  ?  If  wo  can  do  it  in  Calcutta, 
brethren  and  sistoi-s,  we  can  do  it  anj'whero,  and  live  peaceably  and  amicably 
with  the  blessing  of  God  resting  u|>on  us. 

Professor  R.  B.  Welch,  LL.D.  (Auburn,  New  York)  i  Stad«iita  come 
io  as  from  abroad  to  our  Beminaries  ;  what  is  their  feeling  with  regard  to 
this  question  ?  So  far  as  I  have  noticed  from  experience  in  teaching  in  a 
theological  seminar}',  nniversally  it  is  in  favour  of  Mission  Comity,  of 
co-operation.  I  know  that  such  young  men  generallyt  indeed 
desire^  to  go  back  not  under  the  restriction  of  a  denomination'J*5J^JJjJ??J* 
in  this  country,  but  to  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
This,  I  think,  indicates  the  feeling  of  the  yoong  Chrisiians  thee  thai  are 
bopeful  for  the  progress  of  Christianity.  Now  what  is  the  feeling  in  our 
Home  Churches?  1  think  evidently  growing  everywhere,  this  desire  for 
Mission  Comity,  for  co-operation, — not  necessarily  union,  certainly  not 
uniformity,  but  Comity  and  co-operation.  A  year  ago  1  was  in  the  great 
Assembly  of  Presbyterian  Charches  representing  seven  hundred  thousand 
Christians  at  Omaha,  This  subject  of  co-operation  had  been  prepared  for 
the  year  before.  A  Committee  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
and  report  to  the  Assembly,  The  report  was  not  long;  it  was  full  of 
resolutions  on  specific  details ;  every  resolution  was  carefully  considered, 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  then  the  final  vote  came  upon  the  whole  body  of 
resolutions  for  more  Jlission  Comity  and  co-operation,  and  it  was  the 
BOpreme  moment  of  that  great  General  Assembly, — it  was  one  great  unani- 
moas  consent ;  and  I  am  sure  this  indicates  the  feeling  that  is  growing  at 
home.  Now  how  is  it  among  the  native  Cliri^itians  where  they  are  ?  I 
believe  it  is  increasinr:^  mif^htily.  I  believe  it  is  the  current  feeling  there. 
How  is  it  amoDg  the  '     That  is  the  great  question,  I  believe,  of 

this  hour.     Here  are  thia  is  a  Missionary  Convention, — what 

will  the  Missionaries  eay  .  tliin  feeling  at  home,  in  view 

of  this  feeling  of  the  von:  rA.l.  in  v.ew  of  this  feeling^^'J^*^;!^ 

among  the  native  <  .  ?     Will 

they  bo  bold  enough,  ^^  aaogb  to  tbe  spirit  of 
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*  tad  Ctnak  to  go  home  and  ctiltivate  this  fe^lbg  an vwhere,  a&d  dvery- 
m*     J£  ihetr  will,  then  there  is  one  great  accord  in  this  rieing  current, 
isi  tiieD  increase.     I  believe  \?e  have  reached  the  supreme  moment 
\km  C<ifilir«QC6, — I  believe  this  is  a  crowciDg  question;  I  believe  thii 
,ftnd  intertwineB,  and  interfaees  all ;  and  if  we  go  home  acrois 
,  and  oat  to  the  Mieeion-fieldst  and  feel  that  we  have  Dot  EetUed 
ti»»  Coiifer«Qce  that  this  is  tho  high  demand,  yea  the  unanimoiLs  de- 
li^, r  thtfik  we  have  made  a  crownmg  mistake.     God   save   ns   from 

Bb't.  a.  D  Gring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  Japan); 
to  wiUKKis  to-day  as  a  member  of  the  Union  Chnrch  of  Christ  io 
«lttt  an  ioieDse  pleasure  it  is,  and  how  much  of  the  eacriEco  aod 
I  of  m  Foreign  Missionary  is  taken  away  in  the  united  movement  for 
aent  of  the  Church  of  Christ  abroad.  I  can  witness  that  my 
I  in  this  Union  Church  bus  been  of  the  most  pleasant  sort.  It 
hfts  come  from  this  source  largely  that  the  brethren  there  of 
different  names  have  united  as  one  man  that  all  the  resalta 
^■■^  of  our  work  shall  go  into  one  native  Japanese  Chnrch.  Wfl 
^Mitwi  loti  our  individuality  by  so  doing.  Our  individual  MissioDS  may 
^%Mtkui|;  in  certain  quarters,  yet  all  the  fi-uit  of  oar  work  shall  go  into 
1^  Mlive  Union  Church  of  Christ  which  aims  to  be  self-supporting,  self- 
MiMafatuDg.  and  self-governing. 

J^Moak  delightful  work  it  is.     Q^he  Japanese  have  demanded  it,  and  for  irhat 
l:mnn  t    They  aay  tliey  ore  too  poor  to  have  danominationaiism  in  Japu.  ^ 

^__  Denominalionalism  is  ti  luxury  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  on  ymi 
^^*y^?^^^  home  soil,  Tho  Japanese  are  a  poor  people,  and  they  aay,  **'Gi» 
^^^^^^^118  one  united  Church.  We  aro  now  united  under  one  corotno&'j 
mkl^  |]ie  Emperor.  Heretofore  we  were  cut  up  iuto  little  dJBtricts  under  tht  j 
tUMdiil  qratom,  but  aa  we  hnve  one  i-uler  ao  wo  would  like  one  Clmrch."  Yinil 
««!«  »i*««ktng  this  morning  of  boniidary  lines.  What  would  be  the  result  if  w»| 
«<Hr\»  All  to  set  off  to  get  alone  ?  Why,  we  Preabyterians  would  become  so  atroDf  ,1 
«#  *iv'uUl  not  look  at  anybody  else, — ao  the  Baptists,  and  bo  the  T«st.  It  i^i 
%ika  H«*tc»t  blessing  of  Gud  tliat  we  ore  all  thrown  together,  so  that  the  roa^J 
,.J^«,4  siv  vtuin  oiT,  and  we  all  come  into  a  larger  union.  You  can  see  the  effeel|l 
.1  ih)«  i;vviit  fuiiuu  iu  Japan.  It  does  away  with  oU  these  many  sdioolsy  i' 
^h».v»lviical  Bcniinaries,  and  these  different  ordinary  scliools,  wo  an  there  ._ 
'h.ua  .:  into  Targo  schools,  but  each  ilission  is  putting  its  strengUi  into  its  work." 
\s  ojk  111  this  way,  and  the  conversion  of  Japan  for  Christ  by  this  union  wiU  be 
K^viiiuHt  by  ten  or  twenty  years. 

l^r.  Erik  Nystrom  (Swedish  Missionar}-,  from  Algiers) ;  What  is  tbe 
ivwtauu  of  ecclesiastical  diflerences  ?  The  reason  is  only  this,  that  forms  of 
«A^««»ioa  and  forms  of  devotion  are  regarded  as  tho  chief  end,  and  not  as 
|)|0  Qfttaas.  And  where  this  is  the  case,  where  people  seek  unity  in  outward 
aniformity  hearts  are  separated.  But  let  it  be  changed,  so  that 
J*JjjJJ^what  is  the  chief  thing  may  he  tho  chief  thing,  and  what  is 
tho  means  bo  the  means  ;  that  is  to  say,  let  love  of  God,  and 
Wvt»  ol  our  neighbour,  bo  the  chief  end,  and  let  forma  of  expression  and 
Kv4teka  ol  devotion  bo  moans  subordinated  unto  the  chief  end,  and  then  lovA^ 
«t*(  t^  btiming,  and  hearts  will  be  united.  It  has  been  said  at  this  meetizi|J 
•  !  a  new  departure.  I  fihould  like  to  say  we  have  had  too  mucki 
i  .  .  we  have  gone  away  from  something,  wo  need  taming  back; 
4^  w^t  t»  the  departure  1  and  what  is  the  turning  back  t    I  woald  refer  tc 
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Ili0  first  verse  of  thij  second  chapter  of  Revelations.  **  Unto  the  angel  of 
the  Church  at  Ephesua/' — &o  orthodox  and  zealous, — "  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  tirat  love.  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works."  Oh,  let 
us  unite  for  the  cbiet  end,  and  let  ug  remember  that  the  forms  and 
expressions  are  only  means  aad  not  the  end. 

£ev.  Washington  Gladdea,  D.D.  (Ohio) :  I  shall  address  myself  to  the 
question  which  is  upon  the  programme, — "How  far  may  fnitornal  counsel 
and  co-operation  be  iuaintnined  between  Missions  on  the  same  fields,  though 
not  organically  connected  ?*'  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is  simply 
this :  fraternal  counsel  and  co-operatioa  may  bo  maintained 
abroad  to  about  the  same  dregree  that  it  is  maintained  at  ^*bJ^' 
home,  and  not  to  any  very  much  greater  degree.  Now  we 
beard  this  morning  from  the  Missionaries  who  itipoke  to  us,  reports  from  the 
foreign  field,  showing  thnt  tbere  is  certainly  iu  some  fieldii  a  great  lack  of 
this  fraternal  cotinsei  aud  co-operation,  that  there  are  iulrusioud  and  confu- 
Bioos  and  divisions,  which  are  very  unhappy  indeed.  These  facts  are  mostly 
covered  up  as  one  said  in  the  Mi.ssiouary  reports,  hut  tliey  oiist.  But,  do 
any  of  you  wonder  at  it  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we  are 
seeing  at  home  all  the  while  ?  Is  it  not  true  in  all  our  cities,  and  in 
America  ?  I  speak  for  America,  because  I  do  not  know  anythiug  about 
Eogland  or  Germany  ;  but,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  West,  is  it  not 
true  thut  such  confusions  atid  intrusioos  are  all  the  while  occurring  ? 
Now,  if  this  is  Irue  at  homo,  it  will  be  true  abroad.  Biotbren,  you  cannot 
export  an  article  that  you  do  not  produce  at  home.  If  you  have  division 
and  confusion  at  home  yoti  will  have  it  abroad,  and  the  place  to  begin  the 
reformation  of  this  evil  is  at  Jerusalem.     You  have  to  begin  at  home. 

Rev.  W.  McGregor  (Hngllsb  Presbyterian  Mission,  Amoy) :  The  first 
question  to-day  is  :  *'lIow  far  has  union  among  native  Christiaus  in  heathen 
lands  been  found  practioablo  or  desirable  ?  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  union  among  tho  native  Christians  in  heathen  lands  is  far  mure 
practicable  than  union  among  the  Missions  aud  the  Boards  representing  them 
at  homo.  If",  in  any  case,  such  union  does  not  take  place  it  is  Vitin 
not  duo  to  the  native  Christians.  When  a  man  is  rescued  from  ci»ruitiaa» unit* 
heathenism,  the  central  truths  of  Chnstianity  are  brought  a»t««-<Jir' 
before  bim,  and  be  cannot  realise  what  the  ditferences  are  between  the 
various  Evangelical  denominations  workin^q  alongyide  of  ouch  other.  You 
havo  already  Joarncd,  from  Dr.  Taylor's  Paper,  that  the  Amoy  Church  is  the 
first  in  which  organic  uoion  in  tho  Mission  work,  representing  two  did'ereut 
Missions,  has  really  and  actually  taken  place.  Missionaries  came  from  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church  aad  from  the  lieformed  Ciiurcbes  of  North 
America,  worked  aloug&ide  each  other,  visited  aud  preached  at  each  other's 
stations,  and  the  native  Church  was  never  sepiirated ;  it  was  from  the 
beginning  one  Church.  It  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  native  Ciirie>tiaus 
that  there  should  bo  a  separation,  hut  it  did  enter  the  mind  of  the  Church  in 
America.  When  at  first  it  was  explained  to  them  that  this  was  one  native 
Church,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  separation,  they  decided  that  sepa- 
ration must  take  place,  aud  it  was  only  when  their  Missionaries  iu  the  field 
Bent  home  their  resignations  that  the  Church  in  America  realised  tho  gravity 
of  the  situatioo. 
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Now  Missionaries  may  not  always  be  prepared  to  take  that  step. 
Board  at  home  might  not  perhaps  take  the  action  that  the  American  Church  ] 
did  ;  it  decided  that  this  Union  should  continue,  and  the  Union  has  continued  j 
and  proapered  unto  this  day.    Just  one  word  about  the  money.   I] 
J*»thom"  l^^li^Bve  the  money  sent  from  home  should   always  be  under  tha 
management  of  the  Misaionarica  sent  from  homo.     It  should  not  be  j 
in  the  hand*  of  the  native  Church.     I  mention  thia  because  I  know  in  some  ( 
there  has  been  money  sent  from  home  that  really  haa  fallen  under  the  mana^] 
ment  of  tlio  native  Church.     I  believe  this  is  to  be  deprecated,  and  in  every  < 
avoided. 

Lord  Eadstock  -  I  cunDot  help  feeling  that  perhaps  we  have  been  iaj 
danger  dnrlog  this  afterDoon^a  meeting  of  forgetting  the  very  Bourcs  aa4^ 
direction  of  the  whole  of  this  movement.  There  eeems  to  me  a  danger  of  ! 
our  limiting  onr  expectations  by  the  experience  of  the  past.  Thank  God,  w»  j 
not  only  believe,  but  we  have  had  an  experience  that  there  is  one  Body  and  j 
there  ia  one  Spirit.  Thank  God  these  diihcolliea  which  have  come  to  light 
during  thia  Conference  have  beeu  very  few  and  may  he  eimplj  met* 
Supposing  wo  had  all  had  to  face  these  difficulties  eighteen  hundred  years  agO|  j 
when  the  Blessed  One  was  upon  earth,  what  would  we  have  done  ?  Wtl 
ehodd  have  said,  **  We  will  juBt  go  and  ask  the  Lord  about  it."  He  wouHl 
have  put  it  all  right,  do  not  you  think  ?    If  there  were  one  hundred  or  two| 

hundred  disciples  would  not  He  have  instructed  them  ?     Lb  He 
^ll^JlSr'**^^®^  *°  °^^  midst  to-day  ?     Have  we  not  been  looking  to  om 

organisations  and  our  plans,  and  have  forgotten  Him  ?     W#| 
have  forgotten  that  IIo  is  really  in  each  place,  in  each  place  the  Head  of  th«l 
little  Church,  and  that  when  tho  little  Church  rocognises  Him  as  the  Hm^J 
He  will,  accordiiQg  to  the  very  constitution  of  that  Church,  not  merely  l 
it,  but  manifest  Himself  as  the  Head  of  the  Body.     Now  one  single  ' 
more.     When  I  was  in  India  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  visiting  manyl 
Mission  etations.     In  nearly  all  the  larger  stations  there  wore  monthly  Coa- 
fcrences  of  Missionaries  of  different  denominations.     Thoso  seemed  to  nd  j 
Hom«      ^^  ^®  ^^®  germ  of  the  formation  of  the  Church  in  each  pltcoi  j 
C«siTiiitt«etudand  my  earnest  desire  is  that  true  servants  of  God  who  work] 
B*tJT»chiir«iie».-jj  ijjg  Committees  at  home  may  realise  that  there  are  Churcbei] 
existing,   and   they  should    hesitate  very    much    about    interfering  witi 
decisions  which  these  Churches  may  come  to  under  the  guidance  of  the  He 
of  the  Church.     Meanwhile  let  us  trust  Him.     Let  us  know  that  it  is  going" ^ 
to  be  manifested  as  one  Church  in  the  glory  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any 
Bucb  things  and  that  meanwhile  in  each  place,  whatever  the  difficulties  aro, 
they  are  not  to  be  met  by  fresh  resolutions  or  methods,  but  rather  simply 
waiting  for  Him  and  waiting  upon  Him  we  shall  renew  our  strength. 

Mr.  J.  BevBB  Braithwaite :  I  have  very  great  diffidence  in  conuog 
forward  amongst  so  many  excellent  friends,  but  I  have  just  a  word  or  two  to 
say,  havbg  thought  very  much  upon  this  great  subject  I  think  we  shall  ill 
agree  that  unity  is  not  to  be  found  in  an  insisting  upon  an  outward 
uniformity.  We  must  not  hope,  looking  to  the  constitution  of 
tLiSic^i?. ^^®  liuman  mind,  for  an  absolute  uniformity  in  worship  or  an 
'  outward  observaney ;  bat  each,  whilst  faithful  to  oar  own 
convictions  as  to  these  things,  should  seek  to  dwell,  as  Lord  Radstoek  htf 
just  said,  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  abiding  in  His  lov6t 
and  endeavouring  to  keep  the  onity  of  tiie  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peiM. 
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There  will  over  be  tbe  true  Uviog  Charcli  of  tbat  Redeomor  who  h  still  our 
ODG  Lordf  our  one  Head.  It  is  a  eoDtimiul  looking  unto  Je^as  and  abiding 
in  His  love. 

Rev.  C.  H,  Bell,  D.D.  (Camberland  Presbyterian  Cburch  Board  of 
Missions, U.S.A.):  Since  coming  to  the  Conference  I  have  received  news  from 
our  GeDeral  Assembly  in  America,  stating  that  it  was  felt  desirable  on  the 
part  of  onr  highest  Church  Court  that  our  Board  should  unite  vpith  tho  Union 
Church  in  Japan  iu  the  work,  if  proper  and  deairable  arraQgement^j  could  bo 
made.  I  would  state  that  our  Charcli,  I  believe,  is  the  only  one  there  that 
bears  the  name  Presbyterian  in  Japan >  the  others  having  united  under 
another  name.  Now  we  do  Doi  love  Presbyterians  less^  but  I  think  we  will 
love  Christ  more. 

The  Chairman:  A  letter  has  just  come  from  Lord  Harrowb}% 
expressing  deep  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  leave  the  Royal  Com- 
missioQ  on  Edncation,  so  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
being  present  at  this  meeting.  I  have  just  one  solitary  remark  to 
make  with  reference  to  this  new  departure  and  Missiooaries  denyiog 
themselves.  I  do  not  see  one  word  in  tliis  Book  of  God  a»if.abnof»tioa 
that  calls  upon  a  Missiooary  to  deny  himself  more  than  mttitbagia 
it  calls  upon  eveiy  one  of  us.  There  is  a  great  deal  ■*•»»»•• 
talked  about  heroic  Missionaries,  I  want  to  talk  about  heroic 
committee  men  at  home.  They  mast  go  together.  As  the  life  of 
the  Chnrch  is  at  home,  so  will  be  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  foreign 
field ;  they  are  both  one  and  indivisible.  I  dare  not  minimise  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  but  the  one  solution  of  them  is  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  right  iu  our  midst,  and  no  other  power  that  I  koow 
of  will  accompliali  the  end  in  view.  The  human  heart  is  subdued  by 
His  power  in  the  first  instance,  and  all  ditHcnlties  are  removed  out 
of  the  way,  and  I  believe  the  Church  on  her  kueeg  before  God,  will 
accomplish  more  than  all  the  organisations  of  all  the  Committees,  and 
all  the  Societies  together,  not  that  .1  have  anything  but  praise  to  say 
for  all  of  them.  If  that  spirit  of  self-denial  is  poured  out  upon  the 
whole  Church  at  home  we  shall  have  a  grand  march  onward,  and 
Q-od  will  be  more  and  more  glorified. 

Dr.  Umray  Httehell  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


MEETINGS    OF   MEMBERS 
IN   SECTION. 


Twentieth  Session. 

HOME    WORK   FOR    MISSIONS. 

(1)  SPIRITUAL   A6EKCIES. 

(a)  How  to  raise  the  Churches  to  the  degree  of  consecration  required  forth* 
evangelisation  of  the  world. 

{h)  Increased  observance  of  the  monthly  concert,  and  a  larger  place  for 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  schedules  for  the  Week  of  Prayer. 

(c)  The  value  of  simultaneous  meetings,  Missionary  conventions,  and  oUiff 
special  services. 

((f)  The  responsibilities  of  wealth. 

{Monday  morning ,  June  ISth,  in  the  Lower  Hall,) 

Bey.  Cavali^re  de  Frochet  in  the  chair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Broomhall. 

Eev,  George  Wilson  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairman :  Ladies  and  gentlemen, — In  Italy,  when  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  man  in  the  Church  we  put  him  in  the  chair, 
and  I  shall  act  on  that  principle,  although  I  am  in  London.  Allow 
me  only  to  say  one  word  to  express  all  the  deep  satisfaction  I  have 
felt  in  attending  these  Conferences.  My  work  is  not  a  work  to  the 
heathen ;  it  is  a  work  to  Roman  Catholics.  And  let  me  say,  by 
BimUarity  way  of  pareutlicsis,  that  I  have  been  exceedingly  strack 
ofwork.  ty  the  great  similarity  between  the  work  of  Missions  to 
the  heathen  and  the  work  of  evangelisation  among  the  Roman 
Catholics.  While  listening  with  attention  to  the  speakers  who,  one 
after  another,  have  instructed  us,  I  have  found  that  the  difficulties 
are  the  same,  that  the  objections  are  the  same,  and  many  other 
things  into  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  enter.  You  see,  then, 
that  although  I  came  prepared  to  sympathise,  my  sympathies  have 
been  greatly  increa£»ed  by  what  I  have  heard.    You  know  that  we 
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Italians  are  rather  talkera  tliaa  listeners  ;  and  wheo  I  go  Lack  ix)  my 
iViecds  aud  tell  tbetu  that  for  three  days  (uafortaoately  I  coidd  not 
be  here  the  lirst  two  day8)  I  have  actually  been  listening,  attending 
three  meetings  each  day,  and  that  I  have  BQrvived  it,  it  would  be  the 
best  complimeut  I  confd  pay  ;  for  were  I  to  expatiate  on  the  subject 
in  Italy  for  two  hours  it  would  not  tell  so  much  upon  my  people  as 
saying  to  them  that  I  have  been  listening  for  three  days,  and  am 
ready  for  three  day  a  more. 

Bat  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  giving  yon  an  illusiration  of  tho  talkativeneas 
of  Italians,  and  I  must  therefore  check  myself.  We  have  to-day  to  address 
ooirselves  to  what  is  certainly  a  most  important  subject.  I  am  romiiided  of 
the  noblest  words  that  I  ever  read,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  an  Admira'. 
(I  have  been  a  soldier  myself,  and  everythlDg  that  is  soldier-like  comes  homo 
to  me.)  I  refer  to  the  ^v'orda  of  Nelson,  at  TrafalgfU",  when  bo 
said,  •'  England  expects  every  man  to  do  bia  duty."  Well,  what  »i3chri*£li. 
is  ii  that  we  have  to  do  to-day  ?  If  I  understand  your  Eoglish, 
and  if  I  grasp  the  subject,  we  have  only  to  consider  this :  How  shall  we 
ministerid  uud  all  Ohristiaus  who  have  at  heart  the  cause  of  oitr  Master, 
make  every  man  in  onr  congregations  hear,  not  Nelson,  btit  the  Uaptaio  of 
our  salvation,  aayiog,  '*  Your  Fattier  expects  every  one  of  Hia  children  to  do 
his  or  her  duty."  That  is,  according  to  my  understanding,  what  we  have  to 
do  to-day ;  and  we  may  well,  from  tbe  bottom  of  our  hearts,  ask  for  wisdom 
from  above.  May  He  Himself  preside  over  our  meetings,  and  give  to  tho 
Bpeakera  a  word  in  season,  aud  to  all  of  us  those  feelings  of  receptiveaeaa 
of  truth  which  will  enable  us  afterwards  in  our  own  sphere  to  spread  abroad 
"what  we  have  beard  here.  I  will  uow  call  upon  the  readers  of  the  Papers 
that  are  to  be  brought  before  tbe  Conference- 

The  Acting  Secretary ;  Before  Dr.  Pierson  reads  bis  Paper,  I  may 
mention  that  our  friend  is  tho  Editor  of  a  Missionary  pubUcation,  entitled 
The  Mhskniary  Jlt^vkw  of  the  World,  It  was  started  by  the  lute  llev. 
George  Wilder,  and  conducted  by  him  for  ten  years.  It  ditfera  from  other 
publications  in  this  respect,  that  it  gives  a  survey  of  the  entire  Misaiou-iield. 

I  know  no  pubhcatioa  that  equals  it  in  the  information  which  it  gives  in 
regard  to  the  operations  of  all  tbe  Missionary  agencies. 

I 

PAPER. 
1.  By  THE  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pikbson,  D-D.  (Philadelphia,  U.S.A.). 
Jlome  Work  for  Missions.  (1)  Spiritual  Agencies. 
What  the  source  is  to  the  siipplj/,  the  motor  to  the  machine,  the 
Home  Church  is  to  the  Foreign  tiehL  The  vigour  of  the  heart's  heat 
determines  the  pulse  beat  at  tiio  extremities.  It  is  of  first  importance 
that,  at  home,  work  for  Missions  abroad  be  continnoua  and  constant, 
healthy  in  tone  and  spiritual  in  type. 

How  shall  the  Churches  he  raised  to  the  degree  of  consecration 
required  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world?  Sheldon  Dibble  used 
to  say,  that  two  conversions  are  needful :  first,  to  Christ  as  two  c<iii«r»iain 

II  Saviour  from  sin  ;  and  then  to  Missions  as  the  correc-       n»odod. 
tive  and  aotidote  to  fleltishnesa.    A  century  ago  William  Carey  felt 
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the  thrnst  of  the  keen  lance  of  Sydoey  Smith,  who  by  his  nnpaucti- 
fied  wit  proposed  to  roat  ont  that  nest  of  consecrated  cobbleraj 
and  Carey  had  to  fight  for  fifteen  years  the  apathy  even  of  hii_ 
own  Baptist  brethren.  Dr.  Judson's  hand  was  nearly  shaken  off," 
and  his  hair  eborn  ofi",  by  those  who,  in  the  crises  which  can  be 
met  only  by  self-sacrifice,  would,  to  save  themselves,  willingly  haTc 
let  Missions  die. 

Foremost  among  the  means  by  wliich  deeper  devotion  to  the 
work  of  evangelisation  is  to  be  secured,  I  would  put  t/te  education  ^ 
TeMithepria-  the  C/im'cA  in  the  very  principle  of  Missions.      Whe 
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dpbof  MiMiooi.  the  hearty  acceptance  of  tliis  is  lackino:,  the  impolse  aod 
impetus  of  Missions  are  wanting.    The  Church  of  God  exists  not  only 
as  a  rallying  bnt  as  a  radiafin^  centre.  It  is  indeed  a  home,  but  also 
a  school ;  a  place  for  worship,' but  not  less  for  work.     For  a  societj     > 
of  disciples  to  be  engrossed  even  in  self-culture  is  fatal  to  service  ^ 
and  even  to  true  sanctity.     The  Church  is  no  gymnasium,  where  ™ 
exercise  is  the  law  and  self-development  the  end.     The  field  is  the 
world,  and  the  sower  and  reaper,  while  at  work  for  a  harvest,  each 
gets  in  his  exertion  the  very  exercise  which  is  needful  to  growth. 

So  important  and  so  fundamental  is  this  principle  of  Missions, 
that  any  Church  which  denies  or  practically  neglects  it  deserves  t4 
be  served  with  a  writ  of  "  quo  warranto,^*    This  law  of  Church  lifi 
must  be  constantly  kept  before  believers,  enforced  and  emphasi 
by  repetition,  that  upon  every  believer  is  laid  the  duty  of  persoi 
labour  for  the  lost.    This  conviction  must  be  beaten  in  and  burn 
in,  till  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  very  consciousness  of  every  dis* 
ciple — ^until  the  goal  is  seen  to  be,  not  salvation  or  even  sanctificatioo, ' 
but  service  to  God  and  man  in  saving  souls. 

In  the  education  of  a  Church  in  Foreign  Missions,  nothing 
more  essential  than  that  the  Missionary  spirit  burn  in  the  pasto 
Th«mMtot'»  A  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its  source  ;  and  ordinarily 
e«*>=ji«'     the   measure  of  the  pastor's  interest  in  the  world  field 
determines  the   level  of  his  people's  earnestness  and  enthusiasi 
He  onght  to  be  a  student  of  Missions,  an  authority  on  Missions,  an^ 
a  leader  in  Missions.     He  is  not  the  driver  of  a  herd,  but  the  leade 
of  a  flock  ;  he  must  therefore  go  before.    His  contagious  enthiLsiasm 
and  example  must  inspire  in  others  the  spirit  of  consecration.     Tha^ 
personal  character  of  the  man  gives  tone  to  his  preaching,  and  ii^| 
perhaps  itself  the  best  kind  of  preaching.     That  must  be  a  froxetf^ 
Church  in  which  a  man,  alive  with  intelligence  and  zeal  for  the  work 
of  God,  cannot  warm  into  life  and  action,  under  such  a  pastor  u 
the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 

The  rudiments  of  a  true  education  being  laid,  we  must  go  OQ 
Feed  with    ^^^^  perfection  ;  and  among  all  the  means  of  this  higheij 
knowledge    training  we  put  first  and  foremost  a  knoKkdge  of  th 
of  MiMiou.  j-^^f^^  Q^  Missionary  history  and  biograjthy.    Information  i 
a  necessary  part  of  all  university  training  in  Missions — not  a  part 
superficial  impression,  but  information— a  knowledge  of  Missioni^ 
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complete  enongli  and  thorongh  enonc^h  tocryatallise  into  symmetrical 
form  in  the  miud  and  heart.  Facts  are  the  fingers  of  God.  To  a 
devout  student  of  His  will  they  become  signs  of  the  times  and  signala 
of  His  march  through  the  ages.  Like  tlie  goomoo  of  a  sundial,  even 
their  shadow  may  mark  the  hour  in  God's  day.  Prince  Albert  used 
to  say  to  the  young  men  of  Britain;  **  Find  out  God's  plan  in  your 
feqeratioD,  and  never  cross  it,  but  fall  into  your  own  place  in  it*' 
There  is  a  pillar  of  Providence,  the  perpetual  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire, 
whereby  we  may  be  led.  That  pillar  is  built  up  of  facts,  oftentimes 
myBteriuus  and  dark,  liko  a  cloud,  yet  hiding  the  presence  and  power 
of  Him  who  dwelt  in  the  cloud,  and  made  it  luminous. 

To  a  true  disciple  MiBsion*  need  no  argtimcntj  since  the  Church  has,  what 
the  Iron  Duko  called,  her  '*  marching  orders"    But  duty  becomes 
delight,  and  resporiBibility  ia  transtigured  into  privilege,  when  it  ^j^^'^^*^^^. 
is  clearly  seen  thnt  to  move  with  the  MissioDary  band  is  to  take 
np  march  with  God.     The  apathy  and  lethargjr  prevailing  among  behevera 
upon  the  subject  of  Missions  is  to  mo  nnacconatable  in  view  of  the  maltituda 
And  magnificence  of  the  facta  which  justify  the  statement  that  in  the  move- 
ments of  Modern  Missions  more  than  in  any  other  of  the  ages  there  has  been 
s  demonstration  and  a  revelation  of  God, 

I'      We  are  observiag  tho  Centenary  of  Modem  Missions.     Bat  the  mogt 
ismazing  results  of  this  century  have  been  wrought  during  its  last  thirdj  or 
fth©  lifetime  of  the  generation  now  living.    This  World's  Conference  is  simply 
;ihe  Church  coming  together  at  the  Antioch  of  the  Occident^  to 
i^etr  those  whom  tho  Holy  Ghost  has  chosen  and  tho  Church    JJJjSS^, 
lias  separated  onto  thin  work,  rehearse  all  that  God  has  done 
"with  thorn,  and  how  He  has  opened  tho  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles. 
"Who  darea  to  say,  in  the  hght  of  Modern  Missions,  that  the  days  of  super- 
natural working  are  passed  ?     80  far  as  in  primitive  days  tho  disciples  hava 
igone  forth  and  preached  everywhere,  it  has  still  been  true  that  the  Lord  baa 
||K|Qnght  with  and  confirmed  tho  Word  with  sigas  following — ai^s  nnmis- 
^Bttde  and  unmistakably  supernatural.     Doors  havo  been  opened  within 
HR7  years  that  no  human  power  could  have  unbarred.     The  mighty  moving 
^of  God  can  be  traced  back  through  the  centuries,  long  since  giving  Protestant 
I' England  a  foothold  in  the  very  critical  centre,  the  pivotal  centre  of  oriental 
empires  and  religions.     The  necessity  of  protecting  her  Indian  possessions, 
of  keeping  open  tho  line  of  communication  between  London  and  Calcutta, 
determined  the  attitude  of  every  nation  along  tho  water  highway*     Then 
I  from  beyond  the  Pacific  another  mighty,  puissant  people,  the  offspring  of 
Protestant  Britaio,   moved  forward  thirty  years  ago  to  turn  tho  extreme 
Eastern  wing  of  tho  enemy,  while  Britain  was  piercing  and  holding  the 
eentre.     Commodore  Ferry  knocked  at  the  sea  gates  of  Japan,  and  in  the 
name  of  a  Christian  republic  demanded  entrance.      Busty  bolts  that  had 
not  been  drawn  for  moro  than  two  centuries  were  flung  back,  and  tho  two- 
I  leaved  doors  of  brass  were  opened  to  the  comraorco  of  the  world.     Rapid 
I  has  been  tho  progress  of  the  march  of  God.     Japan  unsealod 
her  gates  in   1B54.     From  that  time  not  a  year  has  passed    'JlJJ^^* 
"without  some  mighty  onward  movement  or  stupendous  develop- 
ment.    Tho  year  1B56,  saw  signed  and  sealed  the  Hatti  Sherif  in  Turkey, 
by  which  the  Sultan,  at  least  in  form,  announced  the  era  of  toleration.     The 
sezt  year  tho  Mutiny  in  India  changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the  East  Indi^ 
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Company  toward  Missions,  and  prepared  llie  way  for  the  EUiTender  of  iii 
cbartor  to  the  Crown  of  England.  In  1858,  the  great  breach  waa  made 
in  the  Chineso  wall,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Ticn-tsin  one-third  of  tho  hamaji 
rnco  viQTo  made  accessible  to  Christian  oations ;  and,  as  Br.  Gracey  sayi, 
that  wide  door  was  opened,  not  by  the  venuiUoii  pencil  of  the  £mperi 
but  by  the  decree  of  the  Eternal, 

Let  UB  leap  the  chasm  of  twenty  years,  and  note  the  progress  of  even 
on  the  dark  continent.     In  1871  Stanley  pierced  tho  jungles  to  find  tb«' 

heroic  Livingstono,  who  in  1 873  died  near  Lake  Bangweolo ; 
'^uTmuSS"^"  1874  Stanley  undertook  to  explore  Equatorial  Africa;  in 

1 877,  after  a  thousand  days,  ho  emerged  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Congo.     At  once  England  took  up  the  work  of  following  the  steps  of  th« 

explorer  with  tho  march  of  the  MiesioDary,  and  now,  ten  years  later,  the 

Misfiions  of  the  great  lakes  in  the  East,  and  those  of  the  Congo  Ba«in  at 

the  West,  are  stretching  hands  to  link  East  and  West  together  ;  give  na  ten 

,  years  more  and  Krapfs  prophecy  will  bo  fulfilled, — a  chain  of  Missions  'w*ill 

[cross  the   continent,      la   1684  fifteen  nations,  called  together  by  King 

IXeopold,  and  presided  over  by  Bismarck,  met  in  Berlin  to  lay  the   basis 

*  of  the  Congo  Free  State ;  and  in  that  Council,  not  only  Protestant,  bat 

Greek,  Papal  and  Moslem  powers,  joined  I 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  Providaitial  eigns  of  a  saperoatoral  PresenM 
and  Power.     What  shall  be  said  of  the  ffracious  transformations  that  have 

displaced  cannibal  ovens  by  a  thousand  Christian  chttrcfaes  is 

Polynesia  ;  that  reared  Mctlakahtla  in  British  Columbia ;  that 

made  Madagascar  the  crown  of  the  London  Missionary  Society ; 
that  turned  Sierra  Leone  into  a  Christiau  slate  ;  that  wrought  mightily  with 
Hans  Egede  in  Greenlaad,  Morrison  and  Burns  in  Chinas  Perkins  and 
Grant  in  Persia,  Carey  and  Wilson  and  Duff  in  India,  and  McCall  in 
Belleville ! 

If  disciples  are  indifferent  to  Missions,  it  is  because  they  are  ipnoratU 
of  Missions.     A  fire  needs  first  of  all  to  be  kindled,  then  to  be  fed,  then 

to  have  vent.  The  oely  power  that  can  kindle  the  flame  of 
ofSfcmkS!l.  Missionary  zeal  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  coal  must  be  a  live 
'  coal  from  God's  altar.  But,  having  the  coal  and  a  breath  from 
nbovc,  all  that  is  needed  in  fuel  to  feed  the  flame,  and  that  fuel  is  supplied 
by  a  know'Iedge  of  facts.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  to  supply  these 
facts  in  an  attractive,  available  form,  at  the  lowest  cost  The  Women's 
Boards  and  Societies  have  done  no  greater  service  than  ia  providing  and 
distributing  a  cheap  literature  of  ]!tIissionE.     The  printed  facts  that  are  to 

do  this  work  of  education  must  bo  put  in  the  briefest  and  most 
^^jmd'brie?"^*^"^*^'^  form.     This  is  an  age  of  steam  and  telegraph.     While 

Methuselah  turned  round  we  have  gone  around  the  globe.  Men 
need  now  what  they  can  catch  at  a  glance.  Ponderous  volumes  may  do 
for  ponderous  men,  who  have  leisure  for  prolonged  study  and  researeli. 
But  the  bulk  of  people  must  get  their  knowledge  of  facts  in  a  condensed 
form.  Our  bulletins  must  be  ballet-ins.  Some  of  os  must  skim  the  great 
pan  and  serve  up  the  cream  in  a  little  pitcher,  rich  and  sweet ;  we  mofk 
boil  down  the  great  roots  and  give  otliera  the  sweet  liquorice  in  the  sticky  bo 
that  a  bite  will  give  a  tasto  and  make  the  mouth  water  for  more.  Stodeott 
of  Missions  will  read  with  avidity  the  "Ely  Volume,"  and  the  "Middle 
Kingdom,"  and  kindred  books  that  are  the  authorities  on  Mtssions;  bat 
Students  of  Missions  are  not  made  by  this  process.     We  muat  feed  £nt 
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with  milk  and  cot  with  etroDg  meat,  aud  by  the  spoonful,  until  both  capacity 
and  appetite  are  formed. 

The   value   of   simultaneong   meetings,    MisBionary  conventions,    and 
other  special  eervices  consists  perhaps  mainlxf  in  the  wide,  rapid,  attractive, 
and  effective  disseminata  on  of   intelligence.      Truths  and  fmcts 
are  broaght  before  the  mind  with  all  tho  help  of  the  ©nthasiasra  ^^^S^^.'" 
of  a  pablic  assembly.     The  eye  helps  tho  ear  in  producing  and 
fastening   impressinn.     The    hearer  confronts    the   living  men   or   women 
who  have  come  from  the  field,  perhaps  with  the  vqtj  idols  of  the  heathen 
in  Uieir  hands,   or  the   relica  of  their  saperstitiona  practices  ;    sometimes 
the  native  convert,  or  preacher,  himself  pleads  for  his   benighted  fellow- 
oonntrymen.     And  so  the  most  apathetic  soul,  in  whom  grace  has  kindled 
the  ^e  of  love,  finds  the  hre  burningf  spreading,  consniniug  seliisbness,  and 
demanding  a   proper  vent  ia   Christian   effort.      This   is   thd  way   that 
Missionaries  are  made. 

In  1885,  there  assembled  at  Mr.  Moody's  boys*  school  at  Mount  Hermon, 
in  Massachusetts,  about  three  hundred  students  from  the  various  colleges 
for  a  few  weeks  of  study  of  the  Word  of  God.  A  few  who  had  in  view 
the  foreign  field  greatly  desired  a  Missionary  meeting,  and  all  the  students 
were  invited.  There  was  not  even  a  Missionary  map  to  assist  in  impressing 
the  facts ;  tho  speaker  drew  on  the  black  board  a  rude  outline  of  tho 
continents,  and  then  proceeded  to  trace  the  great  facta  of  Missions,  and  so 
deep  was  tho  interest  awakened  that  meeting  after  meeting  followed  ;  from 
about  a  score,  the  number  who  chose  the  Mission-field  rose  to 
a  hundred.  Then  certain  chosen  men  resolved  to  go  and  visit  ^^J^^'n, 
the  colleges,  and  carry  the  sacred  fire ;  they  went,  met  their 
fcUow-students  and  brought  out  the  leading  facts  of  Missions.  And 
to-day,  in  America  and  in  England,  a  band  of  probably  not  less  than 
three  thousand  young  men  and  women  stand  ready  to  go  to  tho  foreign 
field  if  the  door  shall  open  before  them.  If  disciples  do  not  wish 
to  Hame  with  Missionary  zeal,  they  must  avoid  contact  and  converse 
with  the  facts,  and  with  the  heroic  souls  who  are  the  living  factors 
of  Missions.  It  is  dangerous  business  to  trifie  with  oomlmstible  material, 
unless  you  are  quite  sure  there  is  not  even  a  spark  of  life  or  love  in 
your  soul. 

Among  these  means  of  education  we  mention  last  what,  in  the  order  of 
lime  and  of  importance,  belongs  first:  the  injluence  of  Christian  icoinrn 
in  the  home  life.  If  God  has  shut  out  the  ordinary  woman 
from  much  participation  iu  public  life,  and  shut  her  in  the  JSmm*. 
home,  it  is  because  her  sphere  makes  up  in  quality  what  it  lacks 
in  quantity.  Here  are  life's  arcana,  veiled  from  the  common  eye, — the  home 
is  the  matrix  of  character.  Tho  faith  of  the  grandmother  Lois  and  mother 
Eunice  still  descends  to  Timothy,  Anthusa  and  Monica  still  give  tho  Chnrch 
her  golden-mouthed  Johns  and  her  giant  Auguatines.  To  one  woman  may 
be  traced  the  rise  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of  tho  Saxon  Heptarchy.  At 
ever}'  stream  there  is  a  point  where  a  human  hand  might  turn  its  current; 
and  at  that  point  in  human  lives  the  wife  and  mother  prcsicJes.  The 
heathen  rhetorician  Libanius  exclaimed,  "What  women  these  Christians 
have  1  "  And,  if  the  secret  things  were  brought  to  light,  it  might  be 
found  that  many,  beside  Morrison  and  Burns,  and  Lindley,  and  Patteson, 
have  owed  their  saintly  character  and  Missionary  career  to  the  sanctity 
of  a  "mother.     Even  before  birth  maternal  character  leaves  its  impress  upon 
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the  unbora,  and  fti  the  mother's  brea&t  and  knee  the  earliest  lessons  ara 
learned  in  piety  and  prayer  and  personal  consecration. 

Tbe  nursery  may  be  the  garden  where  the  precious   germs  are  first 

nourished,  from  which  develop  pillars   of  cedar  and  olive  for  the  temple 

of  God,     The  Earl  of  Sbaftesbory  learned  of  humble  Maiia 

'^i^K^  Millis  the  first  lessons  in  living  which  made  his  influence  capable 

of  being  measured  only  by  parallels  of  laiitnde  and  mehditns 

of  longitade,  and  its  results  only  to  be  computed  by  tho  (cons  of  eternity! 

My  eibters  in  Christ,  do  not  hesitate  to  break  on  your  Master's  feet  yoor 

alabaster  flask ;  though  it  may  eeem  but  as  waste  to  some,  the  house  shall 

be  filled  with  the  odour  of  your  consecration,  and  yon  shall  at  least  create 

in  tbe  borne  a  migbty  mould  of  character  from  which  shall  go  both  men 

and  women  whose  words  and  deeds  shall  shake  the  world ! 

Hore,  in  tho  home,  if  prevailing  selfishness  and  extravagant  self-in- 
dtUgenco  are  to  be  correcledt  must  be  taught  first  lessons  in  giving,  the 
Divine  doctrine  of  stewardship,  and  the  reBpon^ibilities  both 
of  wealth  and  poverty.  Munificent  legacies  cannot  atone  for 
parsimonious  gifts.  It  is  not  God  or  His  poor  thai  need  oar 
gifts,  so  much  as  we  ourselves  need  to  give.  Giving  is  the  soTereign 
secret  of  serving,  but  also  of  gettmg  and  growuig.  To  deny  self  and  help 
others  is  God's  antidote  to  that  monstrous  sin  of  selfishness  which  is  the 
root  of  all  others ;  and  so  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
if  there  ever  was  an  altar  that  sanctified,  magnified,  glorified,  the  gift,  i 
is  the  altar  of  Missions,  Let  the  ethics,  the  economics,  the  aeslhetics 
giving  be  taught  at  the  mother's  knee,  and  we  shall  bave  a  new  genoratioa^ 
of  givers. 

Too  mnch  emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  placing  at  the   centre   of 
family  a  consecrated  woman.  She  is  like  Goethe's  mythical  lamp  whicb^  \ 
in  the  humblest  hut  of  the  fisherman,  cbanged  all  within  it  to  silver. 
pours  on  the  root  of  the  cocoanut  tree  the  water  which  comes  back,  by-i 
bye,  sweetened  and  enriched  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoanut  which  falls  iron 
the  top.     A  selfish,  sordid  woman,  presiding  at  the  home,  perverts  eb 
life;   ID   such  a  household  there  is  a  malign  influence  which,   like  the^ 
mirrors  in  the  temples  of  Sm3rma,  represents  the  fairest  images  distorted 
and  deformed,  and  makes  even  piety  seem  repeilant.     The   more  I  see 
of  woman's   influence  on  the  whole  strncturo  of  society  the  more  I  feel 
tbe  stress  of  the  Apostolic  iigtmctioa  that  the  believer  should  marrjf  <ml^  is 

The  responsibilities  of  woBlth  ere  to  be  diseaseed  by  another  in  s 
eepsmte  Paper.  Bat  I  must  add,  to  complete  my  own  thought,  ihet  among 
omr  OMsasuy  reforms  in  oar  Ohorch  life  ive  mitst  cess*  to  d4pmJ  up<m  tki 
r  ^  lAe  rich.  It  is  alike  harmful  to  tliem  u»d  to  the  dutreh.  God 
^  ^^  never  meant  that  with  soeh  we*Uh  of  Divine  promises  we 
slioald  appeal  to  the  rich,  and  especially  tlie  woridlj  wealthy, 
•***■»  Unr  monej  for  the  kingdom.  Snek  appeals  diseoant  oar  faith, 
dillWBftonr  oar  Loid»  aiid  Immiliate  the  Chnieli ;  vhile  thej  inflate  the  rich 
vtth  self-ri^ht^xM  eoneeit  and  eomplaeeoce  as  patrons  of  tiM  caose  of  God. 
Ijsi  there  be  a  Bible  type  <tf  sptfrnsiir  and  pcopgstaonaie  giving  bj  eveiy 
^•npW»  and  the  trsMaxea  of  tbe  Obvcb  woald  «v«dhnr  vith  tha  volonlaiy 
'^  lof  disciplesw 
Abore  ^  other  ^ptritasl  agcndaa  sftwting  IfissMMw  frost  tha  bose 
I  vrv  (Uee  mrm^  mmi  kMimd  /n9«r.    'Dm  is  a  espenntml  Gospsl, 
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•nd  demands  a  snpernataral  power,  for  convorsioD  is  a  sapernataral  work. 
Not    even   a  knowledge   of   facts  can   make   a  Missionary   or   iuapire  a 
Missionary  spirit.     The  coal  must  bo  tbere  and  the  brcatli  of 
God,  beforeeven  tbe  best  fuel  will  take  fire.     A  tbermomotor^"J^^^™!** 
may  be  held  in  tbe  direct  line  of  the  son's  rays  and  show  but 
Mttle  rise  io  tbe  temperature,  because  the  radiant  beat  is  reflected  from  tbe 
bright  glassy  balb,  like  light  from  a  mirror.     Heat  rays  from  tbe  san  may    ,/^ 
pass  tbrougb  a  lens  of  ice,  and  be  concentrated  to  a  sulficiont  degree  to  ignite,   * 
at  tbe  focus,  combustible  material,  and  yet  those  ray»i  not  melt  tbe  ice  of 
which  the  lens  is  formed.     It  is  only  when  knowledge  is  sanctified  by  prayer 
that  it  becomes  a  power. 

For  one,  I  regard  tbe  increased,  or  rather  tbe  ranird  observance,  of  tbe 
vwnthiij  concert  as  a  necespity  to  true  Homo  work  for  Missions.  It  is  now 
comparatively  a  thing  of  tlie  past.  Once  it  was  a  regular  observance  of  the 
first  Monday  of  each  month;  then  merged  into  tbe  first  Sunday  evening; 
then  the  first  mid-week  service  ;  and  in  many  cases  divided 
between  Homo  and  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  so  it  lost  its  original  '^^j^jf^^ 
special  character,  and  has  now  only  a  name  to  live  and  is 
practically  dead.  I  know  a  Church  member  who  thought  the  monthly 
concert  mcaut  a  musical  ontertiiinment  To  allow  so  vahiaMo  a  help  to 
the  culture  of  intelligent  ioterest  in  Missions  to  be  dropped  from  our 
Church  economy  and  become  an  arcbieological  curiosity^  is  a  fundamental 
mistake.  It  may  be  made  both  interesting  and  stimulating.  I  have  found 
the  moat  successful  way  of  conducting  it,  to  be,  to  divide  the  world  field 
among  the  Church  membership,  so  that  every  man  and  woman  willing  to 
help  may  have  a  special  field  from  which  to  report  from  time  to  time, 
changing  tbe  fields  once  a  year  in  order  to  broaden  both  intelligence  and 
interest.  Then  have  ma^ti^  and,  best  of  all,  maps  made  by  the  Ghnrch  members 
themselves.  A  man  or  woman  who  draws  a  map  of  any  Mission-field  will 
never  lose  the  imago  of  that  field  from  the  mind's  eye.  I  have  bad  a  full 
set  of  fine  maps  made  for  me  without  a  peony's  cost,  by  members  of  my  own 
congregation. 

The  lack  of  earnest,  believing,  united  prayer  for  Missions  is  both 
lamentable  and  fatal  to  success.  Prayer  has  always  marked  and  turned  tbe 
crises  of  tbe  kingdom.  No  tJooner  do  devout  souls  begin  to  unite  in  definite 
aapphcation  than  stupendous  results  begin  to  develop.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
burden  of  prayer  was  for  the  opening  of  doors,  and  one  after 
another  the  iron  gates  opened  as  of  their  own  accord.  Then  ?^Tj^^" 
the  plea  went  np  for  larger  gifts  of  money ;  and  at  a  critical 
period,  when  the  whole  onward  march  of  Missions  was  threatened,  God 
gave  a  spirit  of  liberality:  in  1878»  that  annus  mirabilis,  some  twenty 
persons  gave  about  four  millions  of  dollars.  Woman  came  to  tbe  front  and 
showed  how,  by  gatheriog  tho  mites  systematically,  the  aggregate  of  gifts 
may  grow  steadily  year  by  year  and  rapidly.  Then  devout  disciples  were 
led  to  pray  for  moro  labourers,  and  especially  for  the  consecration  of  our 
foremost  youth  ;  and  now,  from  the  universities  of  Britain  and  Americai 
a  host  of  three  thousand  young  men  and  women  are  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  the  Church,  saying,  *•  Here  we  are,  send  us ;  "  and  oven  the  Church  that 
has  been  praying  for  this  very  result  can  scarce  believe  that  they  stand 
before  tbe  gate ! 

prethren,  we  shall  have  learned  little  at  this  great  Conference  if 
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we  ehall  not  have  knrned  new  lessons  of  the  power  of  pmer. 
Themistocles  delayed  the  naval  engagement  at  Salamis  until  the 
land  breeze  blew,  which  swept  his  vessels  toward  the  foe  and  left 
every  oarsman  free  to  use  the  bow  and  theepear.  How  much  wwted 
time  and  Btrength  might  be  saved  if  the  Church  of  God  but  wiiud 
for  the  breath  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  pro^-ide  the  inopulse  ud 
momentnm  which  we  vainly  seek  to  snpply  by  oar  own  eiiergy  a&d 
endeavour  !  When  He  breathes  and  blows  upon  us,  how  they  vbo 
have  toiled  in  rowing  are  left  free  to  wield  the  weapon  of  the  Loni*i 
warfare,  to  exchange  secular  anxieties  for  spiritual  >  s  ! 

ZoroaBter  bade  his  followers  lei  the  fires  go  out  peri  upontbiir 

hearthstones,  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  rekindle  ilumi  al  the  Mend 

altars  of  the  sun.     What  mean  the  Bmoulderiog  embers  on  tar 
^Jflrt^r     hearths  and  altars,  hot  that  wo  have  forgotten  whence  earn 

the  hve  coalsi  and  the  Breath  which  alone  can  fan  them  inb 
an  undying  flamo  ! 

PAPER. 

2.  By  the  Rev.  Forrest  F.  Emerson  (Newport,  Hhode  Island. 

U.S.A.). 

The  Responsibility  of  WeaUh/or  the  Success  of  Christian 
Missions, 

We  have  heard  much  in  the  meetings  of  the  Conference  con- 
cerning   the   kind   of    men    needed,   the   methods    that   are  most 
chriitianity  Md'^xpedient,  and  the  agencies  that  are  necessary  in  carry- 
»dr-i»erifice.  iug  Christian    Missions  to  successful   ibsue.     Men  aod 
methods,  however,  are  of  slight  value,  without  money  ;  and  to  learn 
what  arc  the  true  relations  of  money  to  Missionary  enterprise,  we 
must  go  bock  to  the  Fountain-head  of  Missionary  inspiration,— the 
teachings  of  Christ,— and  learu  what  He  taught  concerning  the  uses 
of  money.     As  the  ep?ence  of  evil  is  selfishness,  and  the  essence  of 
Christianity  is  self-sacrifice,  and  as  selfishness  is  most  easily  fostered 
by  our  material  possessions,  we  find  Christ  applying  the  precepti 
of  the  new  life  directly  to  the  duties  involved  in  the  ownership  df 
TeiMsiiiB  •    property.     I'he  Master  bad  behind  Him  the  teacliings  of 
ofchriit     the  Mosaic  law,  not  only  in  the  tithe,  and  the  sacritic«, 
aodMoM*.    j^jjj  ^|,g  temple  gifts,  bat  in  the  fundamental  moral  law 
itself,  for  it  contained  three  laws  (out  of  ten)  aimeil  at  evils  grow- 
ing out  of  the  love  of  money  ; — tlielt,  coveting,  and  labour  on  the 
Sabbath  for  worldly  gain. 

My  task  at  this  time  is  to  point  out  some  of  those  things  whicli 
Christ  said  about  the  use  and  misuse  of  money. 

And  in  the  first  place,  our  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact 

chrutf.mauy-^^'^^  He  had  vltv  many  things  to  say  on  this  theme.     It 

refertnoeito  is  surprisiog  lo  find  Iiow  uiauy  things,  if,  with  special 

money.       reference  to  this  subject,  we  study  carefully  His  teachings 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  general  discourse  reported  in 
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Gospels,  to  the  end  of  His  last  general  discourse  to  tLc  people,  His 
teacbin;;s  aLoimd  io  commeots,  injunctions,  and  commands,  relating' 
to  property,  n.od  to  that  intinmte  relation  which  otir  ways  of  reopard- 
ing  it  aud  ^iiiaing  it,  of  holding  it  and  using  it,  bear  to  the  moral 
cliiiracter  and  the  spiritual  life. 

The  general  principle  ia  laid  down  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
The  hreadth  and  depth  of  the  Master^s  wisdom  eoncerniug  property, 
and  the  large  place  Ho  gave  to  this  theme  in  His  mepriaoipu 
iustruction,  are  accounted  for  in  the  keynote  of  this  i^ddown. 
Buhiirae  discourse.  Covetonsness  u  here  treated  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  seUishness,  and  money  when  supremely  loved  is  personified 
as  a  being  worshipped  in  the  place  of  God.  Tlie  whole  passage  in 
Matthev/  vi.  from  tlie  nineteenth  verse,  heginniog  with  the  words, 
**  Ltiy  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  the  earth,"  down  to  the 
close  of  the  cliapter,  turns  on  one  idea,  that  the  love  and  the  service 
of  God  stand  for  all  that  is  right  and  good  in  human  conduct,  while 
the  inordinate  love  of  possessions  stands  as  a  kind  of  symbol  of  evil 
representing  the  whole  spirit  of  selfishness.  Riches  are  personified 
under  the  name  of  Mammon,  and  we  are  warned  that  we  cannot 
serve  God  and  Mammon  at  tlie  same  time.  The  whole  discussion 
turns  on  the  licart*fl  allegiance  and  sopreme  love.  To  love  and 
worship  that  which  is  above  ourselves,  ennobles  ;  to  love  and  worship 
that  which  is  heueath  us,  degrades.  We  may  be  assured  (hat  when, 
among  all  the  forma  of  evil  spoken  of  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
llnoiiey  was  the  only  one  selected  and  personified  as  a  being  whose 
jvorship  was  antagonistic  to  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  no  thought- 
j  less  choice  on  the  part  of  Christ. 

I        Out  of  this  general  principle  grow  all  those  striking  sayioga  of  His 

which  have  embedded  tbemselvea  in  tho  literature  of  tho  world, — *'  Lay 

Hot  up  for  yotiraelvea  treasurea  on  the  earth  ;  "  "  Give  unto  him  that  asketh 

of  thee;"    "How  hardly   shdl   a  rich   man  enter  into   tho  kingdom  of 

Heaven  ;  "  **  Bewnre  of  covetousDess,  for  a  man's  life  cousisteth  ot>t  of  the 

;  ftbandanca  of  the  thiugs  which  ho  posseseeth  ; " — ^sentioionts  which  were 

imfierwards  woven  into  all  the  writings  of  the  Apostles  with  a  beautiful 

t«iniplicity,  and  in  moat  weighty  and  powerful  forms  of  statomont. 

Still  more  striking  aro  the  parables  of  Christ.     Notice  thtit  almost  all  of 
thefio  nre  stories  which  represent  the  relations  of  men  to  earthly  possessions. 
In  all  parables  wo  look  for  two  things  :^the  primary  statement, 
and  tiiO  fepiritual  interpretation.      I  am  not  speaking   of  the  ^"*'''"  ****"' 
spiritual  or  theological  interpretation  which  may  be  put  upon 
the  parables,  but  of  their  framework  as  primary  Btateraents, — that  is,  tho 
story  by  itself,  and  standing  on  its  own  merits;  and  it  is  Burprising  that 
when  thus  considered  they  show  in  manifold  farms  how  closely  the  thought 
of  Christ  judged  the  Christian's  conduct  and  tho  Christian's  heart  by  a 
criterion  bated  on  hia  relation  to  property  and  his  relation  to  money. 

Some  ilhistratious  may  be  given.     In  tlie  parable   of  ''The   Sower," 

peculiar  empbasis  is  laid  on  tho  third  failure,  whuro  the  good  seed,  escaping 

tho  perUa  of  the  birds  by  tho  wayside,  and  of  the  thin  soO  overlying  tho 

granite  ledge,  grows  up,  but  comes  to  nothing,  the  maturity  of  Christiaa 
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character  being  finally  prevented  by  the  "  cares  of  the  world  and  the  decoll 

folnesB  of  riches."     The  parable  of  "  The  Tares,"  portrays  i 
orJ^biM.    ^^°  ^^  injuring  another  man's  property  and  business  ;  there  i 

other  vrays  of  doing  it  than  the  literal  one  of  Bowing  tares  in  hij 
field  of  wheat.     The  parable  of  "  The  Hid  Treasure," — a  man  finding  whio" 
goes  and  buys  the  field, — shows  how  he  may  injure  another  by  coneenliQ| 
from  him  the  true  value  of  that  which  we  purchase  of  him.     The  parabliy  ( 
"The  Unmerciful  Servant"  turns  on  the  hard-hcartedness  of  a  creditor, 
whe  having  just  been  forgiven  n  debt  ho  owed  to  his  lord,  went  forth  and 
took  hii  debtor  by  the  throat,  saying  :   '*  Pay  me  what  thou  owest  me.** 
The  parable  of  '*The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  "  teaches  a  merciful  dis 
criraination  in  the  payment  of  wages.     The  parable  of  "The  Two  Sons' 
intimates  how  largely  children  are  iodobted  to  their  parents  in  labour  ao 
service.     *'The  Wicked  Husbandmen,"   "The  Unjust  Steward,"'  and 
*' Talents,"  teach  the  great  losgou  of  the  accountability  of   all  who  hok 
property  in  trust,  and  that  needed  sense  of  honour,  the  lack  of  which 
such  a  prolific  source  of  crime  and  disgrace  in  our  day.     **  The  Friend 
Midnight/' — the  story  of  the  person  coming  to  buy  bread, — shows  the  clos 
relationship  of  men  to  each  other  as  to  material  things,  their  dependence  on 
each  other  for  help  and  kindness,  and  tho  obligation  to  give  aud  lend.     The 
story  of  the  "  Good  Samarllau  "  turns  on  tho  obligation  to  give  alms  to  thoit^ 
who  ai'e  in  need,  and  we  iostinctively  couple  it  with  Christ's  pathetic  wordiflH 
*'  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you."     The  story  of  **  The  Rich  Fool "  who 
congratulated  himself  that  he  had  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years,  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  folly  of  makiug  tho  whole  of  life  to  consist  of  the  aboni 
ance  of  things  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear ;  and  while  the  parable  of 
Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  "  teaches  us  how  we  may  ein  in  the  hoarding 
money^  the  parable  of  "  The  Prodigal  Sou"  teaches  us  how  we  may  sin 
spending  it. 

Bemarkablct  is  it  not,  that  in  the  long  list  of  parables  spoken  by  oar  Lordf 
the  ownership  of  property^  the  use  and  misuse  of  money,  are  never  for  onei 
lost  sight  of,  and  are  put  before  ua  in  every  imaginable  phase  of  forcible  and 
beautiful  statement  ? 

Take  the  parable  of  the  *•  Prodigal  Son."  It  illustrates  one  of  the  way» 
in  which  covetousness  operates,  or  luthcr  it  shows  how  property  may  become 

the  instrument  of  evil.     Covetousness  sometimes  wastes  money 
'^*&!!^"*  upon  ignoble  pleasures.     A  man  covets  wealth,  not  to  hoard  i^ 

but  to  spend  it  upon  his  lusts.  When  we  are  warned  againfll^ 
covetousness  in  Scripture,  and  books,  and  sermons,  we  usually  think  of  tha 
hoarding  miser;  but  all  the  covetous  people  are  not  misers.  The  prodigal 
coveted  his  patrimony  that  he  might  spend  it ;  and  he  did  spend  it  in  riotons 
excess  and  with  reckless  waste.  This  was  his  sin  ;  he  wanted  property  to 
use  in  sensual  self- indulgence.  And  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  breaJtb 
of  GbriHt's  teaching,  and  that  no  aspects  of  truth  are  left  untouched  in  the 
rounded  fulness  of  his  instruction,  that  the  wasting  of  money  is  set  forth  as 
an  evil  as  well  as  the  hoarding  of  it ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  parable  out  of  which  so  much  spiritual  truth  has  been  drawn,  and  rightly 
so,  and  from  which  so  many  religious  and  even  theological  doctrines  have 
been  deduced  is,  at  bottom,  the  story  of  a  man  who  squandered  his  fortune. 
Christ  chose  the  sjicniltlirilt  as  llio  form  of  t-Laractcr  by  which  to  represent 
one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  descend,- 
'  in  epeoding  money  as  other  men  are  eiimers  m  hoarding  it  i  tliat 
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who  profess  to  be  Ilia  disciples  may  learn  from  tlie  prodigal's  lavish  expendi- 
ture upon  his  animal  pleasures,  that  we  SJre  to  have  a  care  how  we  epead 
aa  well  as  bow  we  Bave. 

In  the  parable  of  "  Dives  and  Lazams,"  the  thrilling  story  that  the 
world  will  never  forgot,  nor  can  forgot  if  it  would,  we  lind  outlined  in 
startling  incident  and  coloar  another  phase  of  the  abtiao  of  money. 
Very  little  is  said  about  the  character  of  the  rich  man  in  other  ^^J^^ 
respects  ;  he  is  not  said  to  be  Bensnal,  nor  dishonest,  nor  cruel ; 
he  is  neither  a  prodigal,  nor  a  robber  of  other  men's  goods.  Ha  lived  a 
respectable  life.  No  overt  act  of  transgression  is  mentioned  against  him. 
His  purple  and  fine  linen  and  daily  sumptuous  fare  marked  him  as  one  of 
those  couservative  and  respectable  gentlemen  who  would  be  admitted  into 
the  most  select  circles  of  ancient  or  modern  society*  His  sins  were  passive 
and  not  active.  He  took  little  notice  of  Lazarus  the  beggar.  That  is  about 
all ;  till,  all  at  once  the  curtain  falla^  the  scene  is  shifted,  and  when  we  look 
again  the  rich  man  is  in  Hades,  lifling  his  eyes  in  the  midst  of  torment  to 
behold  the  beggar  in  that  slate  of  joy  and  felicity  which  the  Rabbins  described 
as  being  "  in  Abraham's  bosom."  The  parable  ia  a  magnificent  work  of 
literary  art.  You  forget  the  language  in  which  the  story  is  told  because 
you  do  not  need  to  remember  it.  You  see  the  picture.  It  is  burnt  into  the 
brain  as  with  the  vivid  colours  of  the  painters'  art.  Here  is  the  table  of  the 
rich  man  sumptuously  spread ;  there  the  beggar  at  the  gate,  full  of  sores. 
Here  is  Dives  in  the  place  of  misery ;  there  the  beggar  resting  amid  the  peace 
And  splendour  of  Paradise.  All  is  remembered,  not  as  you  remember  reflec- 
tions and  reasonings,  but  as  you  remember  a  great  painting.  Btit  underlying 
it  all,  and  ranning  through  it  all,  this  is  to  be  remembered  ;  that  a  parable 
whioh  has  been  unfolded  and  interpreted  with  scholarly  ingenuity  and  gor- 
geous phrase  by  Chrysoatom,  and  Augastine,  and  Massilon,  and  by  every 
eloquent  orator  of  the  pulpit  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  Chmch  until  now, 
tarns  on  the  relation  of  a  man  to  his  money.  For  while  we  are  not  to  infer 
that  all  rich  people  are  bad  and  all  poor  people  good,  we  may  infer  that  this 
reversal  and  change  after  death  wns  on  account  of  some  subtle  relation, 
which  in  this  particular  instance  did  exist  between  these  men  and  their 
oat  ward  fortune.  We  must  infer  that  the  rich  man,  while  not  necessarily 
guilty  for  being  rich,  became  guilty  through  that  supreme  regard  for  money 
and  the  things  that  money  can  purchase  which  made  him  heartless  and  in- 
different towards  his  neighbour's  need  ;  and  It  is  sufUcient  to  point  out  that 
this  parable  is  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  our  Saviour  turns  and  turns 
again  this  great  theme  of  the  uses  of  money,  with  what  patience  He  does 
it,  wUh  what  endless  forms  of  memorable  and  ttirilling  speech,  and  in  its  every  , 
imagiuable  phaso,  • 

And  then,  there  ia  a  beautiful  incident  related  in  the  Gospels,  wherein 
Christ  improved  the  occasion  for  showing  that  there  may  be  times  when  the 
religious  zeal  of  a  generous  heart  may  be  forgiven  for  passing  by  ordinary 
philanthropic  claius  to  pour  out  its  all  upon  the  altar  of  a  loving  Christian 
devotion.     A  woman  who  had  been  a  sinner,  her  heart  all  warm 
with  gratitude  to  Him  who  had  renewed  her  life  and  character,    ^ijjjy^ 
comes  and  pours  upon  His  h^i  the  contents  of  a  box  of  cof^tly 
■pikenard  ;  and  on  another  occasion  Uary  oiTers  the  same  gift  in  the  anoint- 
ing cf  His  bead ;  and  when  the  disciples  complain  of  the  extravagance,  and 
declare  that  this  expensive  ofi'oiing  might  have  been  given  to  the  poor,  Christ 
iaid  ;  **  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  ?    Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wherever  this 
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Goapel  pball  bo  prcacbed  in  the  wliole  worlil,  there  sliaJl  also  this,  which  thif 
■woman  lialh  done,  bo  told  as  a  iiaeraorial  of  her." 

And  IcRt  any  person  asBumo  Ihnt  this  theme  docs  not  npply  io  them  oq  | 

the  Fcore  that  they  are  not  rich,  we  may  cite  Christ's  words  concerning  the^ 

gift  of  the  widow  who  in  her  two  mitcB  gave,  as  Ho  declared^  more  than  all] 

rich  men  and  princes,     llichos  are  relative,  not  absolute.    Thertt] 

'^'mitl"^*  is  no  standard  or  fixed  figure  which  when  a  man  reaches  ho  ma^l 

be  called  a  rich  man.     Ho  is  rich  who  bus  ought  that  he  can  ( 

impart  to  his  fellow-men.      It  is  required  of  a  man  according  to  what  he] 

hath,  and  cot  according  to  what  he  hath  not ;  and  "  whoever  giveth 

a  cup  of  cold  water  only,  in  the  name  of  a  disciple,  shall  not   lose 

reward." 

One  more  specimen  of  the  many  forms  of  our  Saviour's  teaching  on  this  I 
theme.     It  occurs  in  the  last  discourse  of  Christ  to  the  people.    The  genemti 
theme  is  the  judgment  of  the  uatioDs.     Even  here  Ho  doee  not  forget  tball 
selfishness  is  the  essence  of  evil,  and  that  it  takes  strongest  root! 
jSrafjflt.     ^°  ^^^  ^*^^'®  ^^^  material  possesgions.     The  panorama  is  unrolled.  [ 
Men  are  separated  before  the  Judge  as  sheep  from  goats  in  the  | 
herdsman's  pastures*     And  what  is  the  point  on  which  the  decision  torus?! 
What  is  the  index  of  moral  distinctions  and  of  the  estimates  to  be  put  npoo  1 
character?     Not  professed  belief  in  God,  thoagh  Christ  laid  strong  em-j 
phasis  upon  that;  not  ecclesiastical  connections,  though  they  are  important;' 
not  acceptance  of  a  formulated  creed,  though  that  is  desirable;  bat  this^ 
it :  Ye  did  not  feed  the  hungry,  nor  give  driok  to  the  thirsty,  nor  visit  the 
who  were  sick  and  in  prison.     And  in  not  doing  these  things  to  them,  ye  di4 
not  do  them  unto  Christ  Himself.     For  every  one  in  need.  He  says,  is  Mj 
represent  a  tivo  on  earth,  and  wherever  the  sons  and  daughters  of  want  are^ 
found,  there  I  am,  and  if  yo  had  possessed  a  gentle  heart,  and  had  exercised 
kindness  towards  them,  ye  would  have  done  a  service  unto  Me. 

Thus  the  Founder  of  Christianity  has  kept  before  us  through  all  His 
teacbingfl  down  to  the  very  close  of  His  ministry,  the  spiritual  perils  th»i 
are  involved  in  our  relations  to  the  property  which  we  possess,  and  bta 
enforced  the  importanco  of  our  ways  of  using  it  as  a  criterion  for  the 
judgment  of  character.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  thero  is  no  other  application 
of  religion  to  practical  life  in  His  teachings  that  occupies  anything  like  lo 
largo  a  place. 

The  very  facts  of  His  lifo  arc  in  this  direction  significant.     It  was  io  » 

journey  made  to  bo  enrolled   for  the  Koman  taxation  that   His  moUier 

TiiBficuof   ^oniid  the  stablo  of  the  inn  far  from  the  Nazarene  home;  it 

chrut'i life  Md  was  JQ  His  forerunnor'fi  preaching  that  we  find  the  message  to 

moner,  ^j^^  citizecF,  "  He  that  hath  two  coats  let  hira  give  to  him  thai 
hath  cone;"  to  the  pubUcans,  "Exact  no  more  than  that  which  was 
appointed  you ;  "  and  to  the  soldiers* '*  Be  content  with  3^our  wages."  It 
was  one  of  His  converts  who  exclaimed,  as  the  first  evidence  of  his  conver- 
sion, '•  One  half  my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor,  and  if  I  have  defrauded  any 
I  will  refitore  unto  him  fourfold  ;  "  it  was  to  pay  a  just  tax  as  a  citizen  of 
tbe  Jewish  state  that  He  performed  a  miracle  to  obtain  a  coin  ;  it  was  in 
His  disavowal  of  the  ownership  of  property,  declaring  that  He  had  not 
where  to  lay  His  head,  that  wo  discern  His  low  estimate  of  riches;  it  was 
His  warnings  ngniust  covetoUBnesB  that  were  so  strangely  confirmed  in  the 
ignoble  bargain  that  delivered  Him  to  death  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver  ;  while 
tj^e  Qoly  saying  of  Jesus  quoted  in  the  Epistles,  which  is  not  found  in  th< 
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Gospels,  ia  the  sentoDce preserved  by  St.  Paul:  "^li  is  more  blessed  io  givo 
than  to  receive." 

And,  whatever  a  man's  theory  may  be  concerning  Christ  and  Christianity, 
he  cannot  refuse  to  give  sober  attention  to  the  fact  thut  one  whose  life  and 
inflaeoce  have  had  sach  a  prodigious  etTect  npon  mankiud,  should  havo  said 
80  many  things  concerning  the  one  item  of  money  and  its  spiritual  perils, 
and  that  those  sayings  were  among  tho  most  emphatic  and  memorable  of 
His  instructions. 

Tho  application  of  those  teachings  of  Christ  to  the  problem  of  the  world's 
convefBion  is  so  obvious  that  it  scarcely  requires  mention  on  an  occasion 
like  this.  Missions  cannot  be  carried  forward  without  money ; 
and  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  is  not  only  true  as  ao  ^^^^^ 
abstract  statement,  but  that  all  our  Societies  are  in  need  of 
money  to  man  properly  the  fields  already  opened, — when  from  many  new 
quarters  comes  tbo  cry,  **  Come  over  and  help  us,"  but  the  Societies  are 
unable  to  move  their  forces  into  new  fields  far  lack  of  funds ;  and  when,  too» 
our  great  wealth  in  Eugland  and  America  ia  taken  into  account,  it  will  bo 
seen  that  tho  consideration  of  Christ's  teachings  as  to  money  and  the 
implied  necessity  of  the  conaecratton  of  wealth  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  our  Churches.  As  an  American  delegate  I  offer  some  figures  showing 
what  we  have  dono  in  the  way  of  giving  to  Missions,  and  also  what  wo 
might  do.  The  Americans  will  soon  be,  if  not  already  so,  tho  wealthiest 
nation  on  the  globe  ;  and  the  leading  question  with  us  as  Christian  meu,  is, 
How  will  American  wealth  respond  to  the  call  for  Missionary  money  for  tho 
next  twenty-five  years  ? 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  NotwithstantJing  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
now  given  for  charitable  and  Missionary  work,  the  question  may  be  asked, 
How  much  per  Christian  member,  taking  tho  country  through,  The  eoBtrii>tt* 
is  being  given  to  tho  cause  of  Christ  ontsido  tho  support  of  the  tioM/or 
local  church?  Dr.  Daniel  Dorchester  lias  lately  mado  an  K««oiw. 
elaborate  estimate  based  on  tho  gifts  of  the  E van ge Heal  Churches  of  the 
United  States,  to  Home  and  Foreigu  Missions,  for  the  thirty  years  between 
1850  and  1880.  Tho  total  amount  given  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions 
in  1850,  was  $1,250,000,  and  in  1880,  55,900,000,  so  that  tho  increase  in 
thirty  years  for  Foreign  Missions  was  about  fourfold,  and  for  Home  Mis 
sions  sixfold,  and  for  the  averago  of  both  fivefold  ;  but  when  we  compare 
these  figures  with  the  increase  of  membership,  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
there  is  no  occasion  for  boasting.  The  membership  tost  is  as  follows. 
Counting  all  the  Evangelical  Churches,  tho  donations  to  Homo  and  Foreign 
Missions  amounted  in  1850  to  only  thirty-five  cents  per  member,  or  about 
1*.  Gd.;  in  1860  forty-eight  cents,  or  about  2j.  per  member  ;  in  1870  sixty- 
three  cents  per  member ;  in  1880  fifty-nine  and  a  half  cents  per  member; 
in  1886  fifty -seven  cents  per  member.  The  benevolence  per  member  for 
1886  fell  below  that  of  1880  and  1870,  though  the  field  for  Missionary 
work  has  been  larger  nod  more  argent,  and  the  meass  more  ample.  So 
much  for  the  membership  tost 

The  wealth  teat  is  based  oa  tiio  officially  reported  wealth  of  tho  United 
States.  It  is  baaed  also  on  the  supposition  that  tho  Evangolical  Churches 
may  be  regarded  as  having  their  pro  rata  share  of  wealth  numerically.  For 
instance,  if  the  communicants  of  thoso  Churches,  in  1880,  were  ono-tifth  of 
the  population,  which  is  very  nearly  the  correct  estimate,  then  tho  wealth 
of  those  commumcaQts  may  bo  aaf'cly  ostimatod  as  ono-fiXth  of  tho  total 
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wealth  of  tk©  cotrntxy.  Thae  in  1650  the  commimicanls  of  Evangelical 
Cborcbes  were  wortb  over  a  billion  of  dollars,  or  ^£200,000,000  j  Ib  1880 
they  wore  worth  nearly  nine  billions,  or  £lj800,000,000.  Now  then,  the 
Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  in  1850  gave  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missiona  1^  million  on  every  dollar  of  their  aggregate  wealth, 
that  is,  about  one-fiith  of  a  farthing  od  every  4«.  j  in  18G0  nine- tenths 
of  ft  millioD  ;  in  1870  eight-tenths  of  a  million;  in  1880  eix-tenths  of  a 
million.  So  that  while  the  total  sums  raised  for  tbeso  purposes  hav« 
increased  fivefold,  it  docs  not  keep  pace  with  the  immenBe  increase  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Chnrches,.  which  incrcaecd  more  than  eightfold^  nor  with  the 
style  and  luxury  of  living  which  have  increased  much  moro  than  eightfold. 
How  infiniteeimal  do  the  oieriiags  for  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  appear  I 
How  lavish  the  outlay  on  our  tastes  and  pleasures  I 

I  do  not  bring  forward  these  figures  to  find  fault  with  the  American 
Churchea.     The  seven  millions  of  dollars  raised  last  year  for  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  constitute  a  gift  not  to  bo  <lcFpi«od.     Bat  I 
^bodoM^^'   aim  to  show  what  might  be  done  if  only  a  slightly  larger  per- 
centage of  our  wealth  waa  conBCcrated  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  call  was  never  so  urgent  as  cow,  and  the  opportanity  for  •wise  expen- 
diture never  so  great.    The  number  of  young  men  now  ofl'ering  to  go  to  the 
foreign  field  is  unprecedented  in  the  histciy  of  Modern  Missions.     There 
are  now  two  thousand  young  men  and  women  in  the  colleges  and  semiuariea 
of  the  United  States  ready  to  go  into  the  foreign  service,  if  the  money  can 
he  found  to  send  thorn.     When  w©  remember  the  vast  sums  of  money  thai 
Christian  men  expend  upon  their  pleasures,  the  question  arises :  What  might 
not  this  money  bo  the  means  of  accomplishiDg,  if  it  were  spent  in  the  educa- 
tion and  conversion  of  the  beathen  nations  ? 

I  think  it  must  bo  admitted  that  the  gifts  of  the  Church  are  small  when 
contrasted  with  its  numbers,  with  its  weiilth,  and  with  our  lavish  expendi- 
ture upon  pleasures,  not  all  of  them  very  ennobling  or  very 

ofttoa^.  P^^'  ^^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^^  many  of  those  who  enter  the 
race  for  wealth,  the  social  reforms  of  the  day,  however  needed 
and  however  promising,  the  uplifting  of  the  poor  and  degraded,  the  call  for 
religions  work,  sink  into  insiguificance  beside  that  feverish  aim  and  purpose 
oi  life,  the  getting  of  money  ?  I  call  to  mind  a  noble  lord  of  England, 
Shaftesbury  by  name,  whose  voice  was  often  heard  in  these  halls, — noble  by 
legitiniato  title,  noble  in  character  for  virtue  and  lofty  sense  of  duty,  noblo 
in  the  love  of  Christ  that  was  in  him,  who  gave  of  bis  money,  of  his  time, 
of  bis  immense  influence  to  bless  the  poor;  bo  did  not  think  it  unfitting 
work  for  his  hands  to  improve  the  condition  of  shoeblacks  and  newsboys; 
he  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  address  words  of  kind  advice  to  an 
assembly  of  thieves  in  the  slams  of  London ;  and  he  was  the  man  who,  by 
persistent  effort  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  operatives,  revolutionised  the 
factory  system  of  England.  When  you  contrast  such  a  life  as  Shaftesbury's 
with  that  of  a  man  who  wastes  money  on  his  pleasures,  or  hoards  it  for  the 
€liri«ttoBcJi«d  satisfaction  of  gain,  or  corrupts  with  it  the  voters  at  the  polls, 
iitui*twMk  or  abuses  it  and  misuses  it  as  thousands  do  in  a  thousand  ways, 
•pot-  you  see  how  it  is  that  a  man  is  not  converted  till  his  money  is 
converted  ;  that  Christ  touched  the  weakest  spot  in  human  nature  in  dwellijig 
BO  pcrBisteDtly  on  the  relation  of  men  to  money;  and  that  it  is  not  till  w© 
find  men  who  arc  Chiititinn  in  their  holding,  in  their  rt'gardicg,  and  in  their 
using  of  money,  that  we  strike  the  higher  ranges  of  human  character. 
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It  is  not  impos£ibld  tliat  Tonnyson  had  Shaftesbury  to  mind  wheo  he 

wrote ; — 
^  "  How  e'er  it  be,  it  seema  to  me^ 

^  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 

^^^^^^B  Kind  hoarta  are  moro  than  coroneti, 

^^^^^^B  And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

^^  DISCUSSION. 

■  Eev.  F.  A.  Noble,  B.D,  (Chicago) :  Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  not  certain 

■  that  I  shall  succeed  hi  speaking  in  a  consecutive  way,  for  I  etill  feel  a  little 
dizzy.  I  tried  to  listen,  and  I  think  I  did  listen,  from  beginning  to  end,  to 
the  reraarliable  Paper  of  Dr.  Picrson.  ITo  ppoko  in  the  Paper  of  Methaselah. 
Now  while  Mothnselah  was  turning  round  in  his  ago,  we  in  this  can  travel 
round  the  world.  As  Dr.  Pierson  was  going  on  from  page  to  page  with  a 
kind  of  speed  that  would  put  lightning  to  Khamo,  I  was  wishing  that  dear 
old  Methuselah  could  como  back  and  readjust  a  page  of  it,  bo  as  to  give  aa 
a  little  relief.  I  am  exceedingly  thankful  for  tho  illustration  which  the  Paper 
aiforda  of  what  1  wanted  to  suggest.  The  question  with  me  all  through 
these  days  has  been,  How  shall  we  utilise  the  roBults  of  these  magnificent 
meetings  ?  There  are  only  a  few  hundreds  of  us  here,  and  wo  HowtoutiliM 
come  from  large  bodies  of  Christian  people  in  this  and  other  reiuiu&r 
lands,  and  it  would  not  bo  strange  if  it  took  a  long  time  for  the  "wtiuc*. 
information  given  hero  to  get  sifted  through  the  rehgious  newspapers, 
and  to  reach  the  apprehension  of  these  people.  Now  it  seema  to  mo 
that  we  ought  to  contrive  some  method  by  which  we  can  communicate  the 
results  of  this  Conference  far  and  near,  and  put  them  before  the  Churches  ; 
and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  simple  saggestion,  that  those  of  ns 
who  have  anything  to  do  with  religious  newspapers,  or  who  have  any 
influence  in  the  rellgioua  bodies  with  which  we  are  associated,  shall  urge 
with  all  our  power  that  our  own  programmes  in  all  the  Protestant  Chiirohea 
for  the  next  year  shall  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  programme  of  this 
Conference  and  of  the  published  report  of  its  proceedings.  Tho  volume  will 
appear,  I  apprehend,  just  in  time  for  us  to  begin  in  January  next.  I  trust 
that  it  wiU  bo  laid  before  the  Protestant  Christian  Churches  before  that  time. 

It  Boemfl  to  me  that  we  could  not  have  n  completer  scheme  for  getting  before 
our  people  the  wealth  of  iuforiiiatiHTiu  that  has  been  poured  in  upon  us.    That  is 
my  suggcBiion,  and  it  seonia  to  me  to  be  cnlirely  practicable,  that  miniAters'and 
editors  who  can  exert  inUuenco  on  othora  should  let  it  bo  known 
that  that  volume  is  to  be  the  basis  of  our  study  in  the  work  of  loathly  conctrt 
Missions  fur  the  next  twelve  months,  of  course  keeping  our  eyes     forpriyw. 
open  to  the  items  of  interest  that  may  arise  in  the  current  months. 
Let  me  say  a  word,  before  my  time  expires,  abnnt  the  monthly  concert.    My 
brother  Picraon  has  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  miuiaters  being  ahve  to  this  work. 
Aineu  Ui  that.     Hu  has  spoken  also  of  the  necessity  of  creating  an  interest  in 
Missionary  operations  in  the  home.     Amen  to   that.     But  there   is   a  placa 
where  it  seems  to  mo  wo  do  not  put  bo  uinch  emphasis  upon  the  work  aa  wo 
might — that  is  in  tho  regular  monthly  concert  in  tho  ChmrchoH.     I  speak  from  a 
pretty  long  experience  when  I  say  that  it  is  possible  to  make  these  monthly 
concerts  in  our  Churches  the  most  interesting  meetings  we  havo  duriug  the  year. 
For   almost  ten  years  in  my  church  in  Chicago  we  have  had  the  monthly 
concert.     For  a  largo  part  of  tho  time  I  havo  arranged  tho  pro-       iw  ih  ioi 
cramrae,  and  at  the  bcgiiiiitng  of  the  year  it  has  been  distributed     ^xrmnxiiit  it 
in  a  little  pamphlet  to  all  the  membera  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation.    Peraona  are  appouitcd  to  read  papers,  and  items  of  interest  are  eet 
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down  ;  and  on  the  Wednesday  evcnmg  after  the  first  Sabhath  in  the  month  ill 

peoijle  are  there  (I  do  not  think  that  in  ten  yeurs  tliere  have  been  six  faLIurei  _ 

M  ith  their  papers  and  their  statements  and  their  ifcenia  of  information.     That  li 

the  largest  niuetiiig   we  have,  and  the  iJitereBt  to«day  ia  greater  than  it  -was 

■when  we  begiui  niiiH  years  ago,     I  hold  in  my  hand  onr  latest  manual,  containing 

tho  particulars  of  these  meetings;  and  I  may  utilise  my  few  remaining  seconds 

by  indicating  tho  topics  brought  forward.     In  Janusiry  wo  have  prayer  for  all 

'  Christian  Missions.     In  February  tho  meeting  is  in  charge  of  the  Young  Ladies' 

I  Missionary  Society.    In  March  we  study  Paul's  Jlissionary  methods,  with  item% 

mrom  tha  field  where  he  ministered.     In  April  we  have  the  present  outlook 

Pitfisaiona  among  the  Jews,     In  May  we  consider  what  can  be  done  to  stimul« 

tho  cause  of  Missions  in  Clrurches.      That  paper  fell  to  me,  and  on  tlio  I4 

Wednesday  evening  before  coming  here  I  gave  them  the  best  paper  I  knevr  hd 

to  give  on  the  life  of  tliat  raagnilicent  Missionary,  Dr.  SchaufBer^  whose  sons  a 

working   as  Missionaries,  one  in  New  York  in  tlie  slums,  and  tho  other 

Cleveland  among  his  Bohemian  brethren  and  other  foreign  nationaiitiea. 

10  on  throughout  the  yottr. 

Eev.  William  H.  Belden  (Chairman ,  Committee  of  Synod  of  New  Jcr 

U.S.A.,  on  Simultnueous  Meetings)  :  Mr.  Chairman, — In  common  with  man 

'  others  I  Lave  hoped  that  beside  the  advances  abrond,  there  might  restl 

f  from  this  Conference  some  defiaite,  well-planned,  resolute,  practical  action  1 

'  homo  on  behalf  of  the  Missionary  spirit.     My  own  experience  and  that  > 

my  associates,  ia  using  the  de\'ico  of  Simultaneous  Meetings,  iucladed  ia  I 

*'8iiaoitane«ii°^'^''"^^g'**  programme,  Beems  to  me  to  justify  its  mentioQ 

iBM^at*/'.<«^  commendation  here.     "^  SimQltaneoaa  meetings^'  is  a  term 

Ujbm  orijia.    j^  describe  a  multitude  of  public  mass  meetings  held  in  ; 

» towns  within  a  given  region  and  under  one  general  direction,  on  any  on 

)  at  the  days  of  a  single  week     We  are  indebted  to  the  Church  MIssiona 

Society  for  its  inception.     Their  **  F.  S,  M."  (February  Simultaneous  Me 

ings),  held  in  1886  and  1887,  are  too  well  known  here  for  mo  to  sny  mad 

I  about  them;  but  their  main  features  may  be  named.     These  were  (1)  to 

I  present  Missionary  work  as  the  glorification  of  Christ  the  Great  Head  of  tfas 

Church,  and  aa  tho  obedience  to  His  commands  ;  (2)  to  plead  the  canse  of 

Missions  rather  than  the  claims  of  a  Society  ;  and  (3)  the  question  of  iuni 

was  to  be  kept  in  tho  backgrouBd. 

A  modification  of  the  *' F.  S.  M.,"  including,  however,  tho  features  ja 
samed,  was  conducted  last  November  by  my  own  S)nod  in  all  its  churcbii 
in  the  State  of  New  Jereey,  under  tho  eimilar  name,  •'  November  Sima 
taneoua  Meetings."  This  undertaking  commended  itself  so  fu 
^JJJ^^j^i^  to  tho  denomination,  that  our  General  Assembly  just  adjourned 
has  called  the  attention  of  other  Synods  to  it,  and  repeated  lU^ 
own  last  year's  counsel  that  6uch  meetings  bo  widely  appointed.  Th 
peculiar  features  of  the  "  N,  S.  M."  were:  (1)  The  intent  to  reach,  chiefly 
pereouB  and  communities  not  reached  by  other  methods  ;  instead  of  striving 
to  bring  them  to  great  mceliDgs,  to  carry  the  spirit  and  matter  of  (Fuch 
meetings  to  them  in  their  own  places  of  assembly ;  (2)  the  cObrt  to  develop 
Missionary  study  and  speech  among  tho  Ministry,  by  enlisting  them  all  as 
the  orators  of  tho  week,  furnishing  them  (and  to  some  extent,  to  leading 
laymen  also)  special  material  ;  and  (fi)  tho  accomplishment  of  these  eod3  by 
tho  direct  actiun  of  the  cccleFinsticnl  niUhority  within  whose  bonnda  the 
undertaking  was  made.  It  is  paid  that  we  depend  for  onr  Missionary 
euccesses  altogether  on  the  Holy  Spirit.  Yes,  we  cannot  too  greatly 
emphasiEe  this.     I  think  that  this  device  of  Bimdtaneous  Meetings  pnbs 
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tis  in  this  attitndo,  TLo  Holy  Spirit  requireB  zeal;  and  the  only  objoction 
I  have  ever  heard  made  to  Simultaneoua  Meetings  is  that  *'  it  is  too  hard 
work."  The  Holy  Spirit  acts  upon  the  iatellect  throngh  the  Scriptures  ; 
and  this  undertaking  of  oars  surpasses  other  familiar  ones  in  its  mingling 
of  carefully-prepared  addresses,  with  praying  assemblies.  The  Holy  Spirit 
requires  the  unity  of  tho  Church  of  Christ ;  Simultaneous  Meetings  greatly 
assist  towards  this.  How  have  wo  beheld  it  illustrated  in  thia  very  Con- 
ference, that  the  only  union  thaa  far  accomplished  in  the  Church  is  in  and 
through  Missions  1 

I  would  that  one  great  simiiltaneona  week  could  be  arranged  for  all 
Churches  and  Societies  ;  at  least  in  America,  if  it  might  not  yet  bo  on 
ft  ivider  scale.     There  are  many  who  would  favour  it.     But     gij^yn  ^^ 
I  "wonld  say  that  this  device  for  stirring   up   the  Missionary      adoptod 
spirit  in  Christians  ought  not  to  be  uncJertaken  without  thorough-   i»»i^w"*Uj' 
ness  in  detail,  for  it  is  a  delicate  instrument,  worthleaa  if  too  roughly  handled. 
Rightly  used,  it  has  a  singular  adaptedness  to  this  ago  of  general  peace,  and 
of  wide  intercourse,  favoured  by  the  press,  by  the  facilities  for  travel  and  tho 
prevalence  of  oar  English  toDgae,  and  Divinely  aided  with  God's  threefold 
help  for  OS  all. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  (Edinburgh)  -.  Mr.  Chairman,  dear  friends, — I  wish 
to  refer  to  one  fragment  of  the  question.  How  to  raise  the  Churches  to  the 
degree  of  consecration  required  for  the  evengelisation  of  tho  world.  I  agreo 
that  we  must  have  on  the  part  of  our  people  the  study  of  Missionary 
principles,  Missionary  methods,  Missionary  history,  very  specially  Mission- 
ary biography.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  I  think 
we  need  to  have  studied.  I  am  speaking  in  the  interest  of  the  people  at 
borne.  I  am  thinking  of  tho  six  hundred  ihonsand  members  of  Education 
my  own  Church  whom  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  oduciited  ofChriitiaa 
in  Missions.  And  it  eecms  to  me  thatAvhat  wo  specially  need  is  «»»f«B*t">»«' 
that  tbo  condition  of  the  heathen  %vorld,  not  through  statistics  and  vague 
general  statements,  but  through  accurate  photographs,  should  be  brought 
borne  to  the  people.  We  must  bring  home  these  heathens  of  tbo  world  to 
the  people ;  wo  must  bo  able  to  let  them  see  them,  and  to  see  them  from  a 
fitandpoint  that  will  lead,  by  the  working  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  in  thoir  hearts, 
to  the  outflow  of  practical  effort.  And  how  is  thia  to  be  done  ?  In  tho 
first  place, — and  here  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to 
our  beloved  brethren  the  Missionaries,— it  must  bo  done  very  largely  by  your 
realistic  descripLione.  Believe  me,  yon  do  a  great  work  for  tho  Church  by 
Bitting  down  and  trying  to  get  the  standpoint  of  Christ,  looking  at  what  you 
see,  and  listening  to  what  you  hear  in  the  life  that  environs  yon  in  these 
heathen  lands,  and  eending  it  all  home  to  us  as  a  living  pictuie — a  cati  from 
tbo  Lord. 

I  often  wish,    in  reading  tho  works  of  that  great  countryman  of  mine, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  that  he  had  been  a  Missionary.     What  an  oyo  ho  has  !     Ho 
:  tees  everything,  and  he  knows  how  to  tell  ua  what  he  sees.     That  is  what  we 
want  on  tlie  part  of  our  Misaiouary  brethren.    Then,  I  think,  we  must  do  more 
in  the  viaitation  of  the  Misaion-tield  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  at 
bonie.    Some  of  yon  rich  men,  who  have  money  tr>  spend  in  your    j[j,\j'oa-6eId.* 
holidays,  have  also  ears  and  eyeai,  and  you  want  to  go  sight-seeing. 
I  Bay  to  you,  pack  up,  and  bo  off  to  tho  Mission-fieltl.     There  you  have  e 
fight  awaiting  you.     Tell  us  about  them  when  you  come  home  ;  do  m 
all  to  youraelveB ;  toll  us  what  you  see  and  bear ;  bring  homo  tl 
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lands  with  you.  If  yon  do  not  like  to  go  youraelves,  send  me,  and  I  wilJ  try  and  go, 
and  do  what  1  can  to  look  and  listen,  and  tell — in  tho  namo  of  the  Lord — vrbai 
1  hare  seen  and  heard.  Then  the  last  thing,  I  think,  wo  need,  is  to  utilise  tha 
artiat's  pencil  and  bniah.  1  long  to  see  a  splondid  Missionsuy  panorama,  some* 
thing  that  will  attract  the  thousands.  It  would  bo  the  best  amusement  they  could 
have  to  let  them  seo  the  heathen  world  paasbefore  them,— that  Macedonian,  tJiat 
Turk,  that  black  brother  from  Africa.  In  tftia  way,  I  believe,  there  would  be  a 
ready  rcfipotise  hum  the  Church,  if  it  only  knew  the  great  necessitiea  of  tho 

work  abroad.    All  that  they  know  now  is  that  tlie  BlLssiona  are  **to 

Ifnoranc*  •a  foreign   pairts,"  aa  my  tjcottiah  friends  wonld   aay,   stunewhere 

lliMioiii.      across  the  seas  ;  they  know  very  little  more  about  it  than  that.    Let 

mo  Bay  for  myself  that  one  of  tho  things  that  have  gone  mo»t  home 
to  my  heart  here — indeed,  it  was  a  kind  of  inspiratiou  to  me — was  tlie  address  nf 
Dr.  Post  oil  Medical  Missions.  How  waa  it  that  it  was  so  powerful  and  telling  I  It 
conaiflted  of  pictures.  As  he  Bpoko  I  Boemod  to  ace  tho  people  aa  Christ  eaw 
them,  and  there  came  a  reaponae  from  my  oim  poor  heart  that  I  would  try  and 
re-draw  these  pictures  of  tlie  Missionary  needs  throughout  the  world.  This  is  but 
a  h^gment,  L  allow,  but  it  aeema  to  lue  a  ymry  important  fragmuut  in  the 
education  of  the  Church  at  home. 


Professor  E.  B.  Welch,  LL.I>.  (Anbura,  Now  York):  Mr.  ChftirmaD, 
find  Christifin  brctbrcu,— Wo  are  reachit]g  a  crisis  in  tho  ouward  march  of 
Christianity.     Such  crises  have  bcea  reached  in  other  days,  and  the  w:  ^ 
out  of  the  criBis^  or  through  the  crisis,  has  been  Bhown,  but  t^howu  from  God 
on  high,  who  has  led   the  Church  onwards.     Wo  may  Icaj 
"      *'  from  those  occasiooB,  and  bo  adapt  ourselves  to  the  prcsont. 
tho  great  crisis  after  Christ  ascended,  which  was  a  marvellous  crisis  indeed 
the  disciples  went  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  continuous  prayer  and  snppli* 
cation  reached  the  source  of  Divine  power,  and  the  power  came  upon  them, 
and  then  tho  wondrous  works.    When  the  people  of  Israel  were  moving  oat 
toward  the  promificd  land  they  reached  a  crisis  ;  and  tho  cry  went  up  from 
Moses  to  God,  as  ho  bade  the  people  stand  still  and  see  the  Balvation  of  God. 
And  God  said  to  Moses  ;  "  Speak  unto  the  people  that  they  go  forward,  and 
lift  thou  up  thy  rod  over  the  sea  ;  "  and  then  they  moved  forward.     So,  bji 
communion  with  God^  receiving  the  power  and  the  wisdom  which  we  cannor 
have  nnlees  God  gives  them,  we  are  prepared  to  go  on  in  tho  crisis.     Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  occasioa  is  an  accumulating  crisis,  because  we  are 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  friends  of  Missions.     Are  we  to  go  backi^ 
with  increased  power  and  increased  wisdom  ?     If  we  get  it  we  must  get 
from  concentrated  communion  with  the  source  of  power.     So  in  this  cri^i 
we  make  a  new  departure  toward  the  very  beginniDg  at  the  lied  Sea,  as( 

WoikBwiil   ^^^^^    Pentecost.     Then,  after  this   communion  with  God  bf 
foUow  on     prayer,  the  nest  thing  is  the  works  that  Bhall  follow.     If  we  do 

comnnmion.  ^^j^  forget  the  source  of  power  and  wisdom,  if  we  go  back  filled 
with  these  ourselves,  we  may  be  assured  that  God  will  reveal  the  works, 
and  that  they  will  come  in  ways  that  wo  have  now  perhaps  no  idea  of.  At 
Pentecost  they  came  in  wondrous  ways,  and  lo  t  the  crisis  was  met,  and  tho.^ 
way  opened.  At  tho  Red  Sea  the  wondrous  power  camo,  and  the  sea  opened  ^| 
before  tho  Israelites,  and  they  moved  on»  Shall  wo  by  God's  grace  get  this 
power  and  take  it  back  with  us,  so  that  tho  sou  eball  open,  so  that  tho  tongue 
shafl  be  on  fire,  so  that  God's  influence  shall  work  through  as  in  all  the 
lands  towards  which  we  go. 

Then  tliero  is  another  thing  we  should  impress  more  and  mora  opon  our 
Christian  Churehca  and  Cliristiana  everywhere,  tliat  they  are  to  continue  iq 
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prayer,  and  that  they  are  to  worship  God  alao  in  giving.     In  America,  which  is 
•ecuring  such  vast  amounts  of  wealth,  we  nniirt  impre«a  upon  our  Christian  people 
the  absolute  duty  of  giving  as  a  service,  which  God  shall  bless.    From 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  wo  must  mako  tliis  to  be  felt,  that    ^Jjj^i^. 
great  riches  are  to  be  held  in  trust  for  God  ;  that  men  are  to  give, 
not  to  patronise,  but  as  a  duty  ;  that  in  prayer,  in  the  demonstration  of  works, 
and  in  giving  everywhere,  they  may  be  armed  with  power.     With  regard  to 
literature,  it  must  come  when  the  works  aro  done.    It  must  record  the  wondrous 
workings  of  God  through  us.     When  we  have  the  prayer  and  the  worship  and 
the  works  and  the  service,  men  will  be  rused  up  to  flood  the  world  with 
literature.    We  want  present  day  tracts.     We  want  the  facts  that  are  coming  all 
over  the  world  to  be  brought  to  the  front,  and  we  want  to  show  Christians  causo 
and  effect,  that  the  Almighty  Gauso^  Clurist,  the  great  Leader,  is  leading  ua  on 
to  a  glorious  victory. 


^ 
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Sev.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  D.B.  (Reformed  Church  in  America) :  Many 
years  ago,  in  my  youthful   ministry,  I  heard  that  veteran  Secretary  of 
Missions,  the  Eov.  Dr.  Anderson,  of  the  American  Board,  ^^J  ^^tawrnsf 
that  an  emergency  was  always  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars       tumftd 
to  the  American  Board  of  Coramissiouers  for  Foreign  Missions.    *««ecoaflt. 
Well,  the  emergency  of  Foreign  Missions  has  bocomo  chronic  ;  it  is  perpotaal, 
and  God  will  never  take  tho  pressure  ofT  the  Church  until  the  dawn  of  the 
miilennial  morning  streaks  the  East.    Let  me  give  you  a  aingle  illustration — 
a  very  recent  occurrence  in  the  Churcli  which  I  represent,  perhaps  one  of 
the  smallest  of  all  tho  tribes — ^you  may  call  it  tho  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

On  tho  lat  of  April  this  year  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missionaries  was  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  debt.  Young  mon  and  women  bad  been  standing 
at  the  doors  of  the  Board,  knocking  for  admiaaion,  begging  to  he 
sent  to  India,  China,.  Japan,  anywhere  whore  wo  had  JMissions  ;  but  AeoBMiwo* 
we  were  obhged  simply  to  say,  '*  W'o  cannot  send  you,  we  have  not  ****'■"•*• 
the  funds ;  we  have  exhausted  tho  liberality  of  tho  Church,  wo  dare  not  go  a 
■tep  further,''  One  day  there  appeared  in  the  organ  of  the  Church,  our  weekly 
newspaper,  an  anonymous  article  entitled  "  In  extremis,"  which,  as  I  have  since 
learned,  was  written  by  one  of  the  moat  retiring  of  all  our  ministers.  It  was  a 
plea  for  tho  riiiaing  of  the  amount  of  that  debt,  and  a  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  it  should  bo  done.  One  morning  one  of  the  younger  ministers  went  to  the 
olSce  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tho  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  said, 
"  I  have  read  that  article  :  there  are  some  things  that  1  do  not  approve,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  I  do  approve,  and  it  seeiua  to  come  homo  to  mo,  saying, 
*  Thou  art  tho  man.*  I  have  now  come  to  offer  my  services  to  tho  Bctard  to  raise 
tbii  debt,  and  I  believe  I  can  do  it.  I  havo  some  facilities  for  it.  I  want  to  go 
to  rich  people  .ind  poor  people  ;  I  want  to  go  specially  to  thoso  Tirho  have  been 
accustomed  to  giving,  because  people  who  have  been  giving  are  tho  people  who 
will  give  when  they  know  the  facts."  Well^  we  accepted  his  services  ;  and  what 
has  been  the  result !  When  I  left  home  on  the  liGth  of  May,  nearly  the  whole 
of  that  debt  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  when  the  General  Synod  assembled  in  Catakill  during  this  last  week, 
the  debt  was  reported  as  paid,  and  tJiat  in  addition  to  haviog  raised  sixty-five 
thousand  doU.-irs  for  the  theological  seminary  in  India.  The  contributions  to 
tho  Board  of  Missions  this  year,  allJiough  we  never  raised  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  before,  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  sixty-hve  thousand  dollars.  It 
only  shows  that  tho  water  is  in  the  rock,  and  that  when  tho  rock  ia  smitten  thd 
water  will  flow. 

Eev.  W.  F.  Armstrong  (American  Baptist  Mission,  Teluga) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  brethren,  and  friends, — I  havo  listened  with  very  great  interest  and  joy 
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to  the  discuBsioDS  tliat  we  havo  liad  upon  Miasionary  methods,  bat  it  seen 
,1  to  me  that  we  are  now  coming  to  a  great  crisis  in  our  woe 

^uS**    ^  ^^  °°'  ^'^^^  ^^  introduce  anything  of  controversy  her©  with' 
reference  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  ;  but  He  Himself  says, 
"Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  and  it  will  not  be  introducing  controvensy J  ~ 
say  that  in  all  our  deliberations  we  ought  to  let  this  enter  in  as  one  of 
J  factora — the  possihihty  that  our  Lord  may  come  soon. 

Many  of  our  plannings  and  delibeTationa  have  been  conducted  along  the  Unca 
of  Buppoaing  that  we  have  almost  the  eternal  agea  in  which  to  eviuigeliae  t|*" 
world.    Brethren,  I  am  profoundly  impressed  with  tlio  thought  that  we  need  j 
he  up  and  doing.     Before  the  bell  rings  I  want  to  utter  a  thought  which  I 
been  in  my  mind,  but  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned  to  any  peraon.    I  want  I  ^ 
«ee  a  Miflaionary  crusade  preached  throughout  all  Clu-istendora  by  men  whoia" 
God  has  £lled  with  His  spirit^  and  on  whose  hearts  He  has  laid  the  evangelisatiQa 
of  the  world. 

Eev.  John  McLanrin  (Canadian  Baptist  Mission) :  Mr*  Cbalrman,- 
havo  only  a  few  words  to  say  to  this  Conference.     I  should  like  every  i 

to  look  at  the  words  on  this  map,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  worli 

'![^*J^^^and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature."    It  is  the  Lord  Je 

Christ,  your  Lord  and  mine,  who  says  that.     Now  what  dc 

Ho  mean  ?     Docs  He  mean  that  wo  shnll  do  it  ?     Perhaps  my  qaes 

might  bo  put  in  this  way :  Does  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  mean  that  tho  woli 

shall  be  evaDgelised  by  us  in  this  generation  ?     Does  He  mean  thnt,  or  do 

He  mean  tbot  we  shall  wnit  until  the  next  generation  ?   He  lays  tho  obligation 

upon  ua  who  are  living  upon  the  face  of  tho  earth  now.     That  is  my  idet. 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  what  do  we  need  1    It  seems  to  mo  that  wo  have  conj«  to 

tho  grand  crisis  in  Missionary  work,  and  I  believe  tliut  the  Lord  lias  prep 

ihia  Conference  for  that  crisis.     1  sincerely  hope  so.     We  have  i 

•van^r^  ti    ^*'gc'^*^i"^ted  hearts  tliat  are  needed  to  carry  out  this  work 

of th'"^"j4^* evangelise  the  Morld  inside  tho  next  fifteen  or  twenty  yeara, 

have  all  the  money,  as  we  Ijave  been  told  this  morning,  and  all  \ 
'  means  at  our  disposal.     And  the  eternal  God  has  placed  Himself  with  all  thfl 
I  gifts  at  our  disposal,  and  lie  baa  given  us  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  all  T 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.    Jesus  said,  "All  power  is  given  unto  ] 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.     Lo^  1  am  with  you  ;  I  am  aide  by  side  with  you  in  i 
great  work."    We  have  all  this  at  our  disposal.     Oh  I  let  us  pray  every  he 
and  every  soul,  and  work  for  it  too,  that  God  would  pour  out  His  spirit  in  r    _ 
abundance  upon  His  own  people  all  the  world  over  ;  and  then  God,  even  oor" 
God  will  bleas  us." 

Rev.  N.  Summerbell,  B.D*  (American  Christian  Convention) :    Dear 

friends, — This  meeting  has  been  to  mo  the  joy  of  my  life.     I  have  nev 

attended  a  convention  whore  wo  have  had  so  much  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 

regard  Christ  our  Lord  as  the  first  great  Missionary  sent  from  the  Hon 

Chritt,  ma    Society  up  in  heaven.   I  regard  His  commission  to  His  discipk 

diaeipiet,  imd  to  *'  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  tho  Gospel,"  as  a  com* 

Xutioaanes.  ujjssioa  to  Missionaries ;  and  I  regard  the  Missionaries  whom 

we  have  greeted  hero  during  tho  meetings  as  thes©  best  representatives  ( 

these  early  Mispionaries.     May  God  still  bless  them  in  their  field  of  labour  1 

1  went  myself  as  a  Missionary  to  the  early  settlers  in  our  own  country,  and 

to  the  wild  savages,  and  for  four  years  I  labovired  iliere.    It  now  gives  me  j( 

to  think  of  those  labours,  hut  thwy  were  very  little — nothing.  Here  I  am  after  tifi 

years  in  the  ministry,  instead  of  talkiug  about  sorrow  for  the  lack  of  Mi  _ 

fuonary  spirit,  J  am  in  a  great  jubilee— a  groat  jubilee  meeting  of  Missionaries 
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from  v&rious  parU  of  tho  world.  So  that  I  tliank  Ood  and  take  conni^o.  Ood 
bleu  yon  !  Let  us  pray  and  labour  for  thoiiucceBs  of  tiiis  eft'ort ;  and  may  tlierft 
be  scores  and  hundreds  uf  MiaiiouFiri^a  in  tho  ctiinuig  decade  where  there  were 
only  units  lifty  years  ago  before.     Thia  ia  evangelical  religion. 

Eev.  Professor  T.  Smitli,  D.D.  (Free  Church  College,  Edinburgh) :  I 
wish  to  toack  apon  what  may  appear  a  very  ineigDificant,  but  what  I  think 
a  very  important  corner  of  this  subject.  The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  refer 
has  reference  to  method  rather  than  principle.  I  trust  by  God'a  grace  that 
wo  have  the  principle  ;  but  we  require  to  bo  wise  in  our  methoda, 
and  I  wish  to  say  a  word  ia  regard  to  a  method  of  giving, 
which  I  am  sure  would  beneht  all  Christian  causes,  and  benefit 
our  Christian  peoples'  hearts.  I  refer  to  what  has  been  called  systematic, 
or,  more  correctly,  proportionate  giving. 

I  believe  a  great  number  of  people  deceive  themBelve^i  by  the  belief  that  they 
are  giving  a  great  deal  more  than  they  actually  do  give.    They  say  they  are 
constantly  giving  and  giving,  but  without  any  method  ;  and  they  seem  to  think 
that  they  are  giving  a  great  deal, whereas,  perliaps  if  they  kept  a  correct  account, 
they  would  find  that  tho  amount  was  very  small.     Ono  passage  in  one  of  tho 
Papers  read  to-day  struck  me  as  being  very  important  in  regard  to  the  magnitude 
of  a  gift  dependijig,  aa  it  does,  simply  and  exclusively  upon  propor- 
tion.     The  widow  gave  a  hundred  por  cent,  of  her  living,  while  tho  ^i^jjl^ul 
rich  man,  who  gave  probably  a  larger  sum,  a  sum  which,  perhaps, 
he  ihoTight  was  very  large,  gave  a  much  smaller  percentage.     1  beUeve  that  if 
all  our  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  were  to  bind  themselves  to  give  a  certain 
proportion,  it  would  bo  much  better  for  themselves  and  much  better  for  tho 
Church  and  all  Christian  objects.     It  is  a  Divine  institution  which,  I  think,  has 
not  been  repe:»led,  that  a  tenth  is  to  be  the  minimum  proportion. 

Rev.  J,  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.) : 
Mr.  Chairman, — Second  in  importance  with  me  among  all  the  queationa  that 
have  been  before  thia  Conference  since  it  has  been  in  eession,  is  the 
question,  How  to  raise  the  Churches  at  home  to  the  degree  of  consecration 
required  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ? 

We  have  gone  forward  and  tried  to  raise  up  men  and  women.  Tliero  are 
now  in  tho  aeminarieB  all  over  the  country  men  of  Afiiain  extraction  who  ore 
fitting  tliemselvcs  and  are  saying  to  us,  *'  When  we  shall  have  com- 
pleted our  inatructiona  wo  are  refwly  to  go  furwanl  and  do  thia  ^^pZ" 
work."  Then  wo  want  to  know  how  we  can  raise  tho  Churches  to 
the  degree  of  coiiaecnition  required  to  assist  the  cause,  because  these  men  must 
go  forth  supported  by  the  Christians  at  home.  That  is  tho  difficulty  that  we 
lind,  and  therefore  we  have  organised  our  Churches  into  districts,  each  having 
on  agent  whose  duty  it  is  to  travel  over  his  portion  of  the  territory  and  keep 
before  tho  Churches  and  ministers  the  importance  of  the  grand  work  of  spre.'uling 
the  Guapel  of  Jeans  Christ,  bringing  in  such  information  aa  can  be  gathered 
through  the  records  from  the  various  Missionary  fivldB.  Wo  want  to  know  from  the 
Missionaries  labouring  in  Africa  something  about  that  large  continent.  We  want 
it  drawn  out  before  ua,  so  that  when  we  talk  to  the  people  we  can  bring  before 
tliem  a  panorama  of  the  scenery,  and  paint  the  condition  of  the  heathen  world  ; 
and  wherever  we  have  gone  in  this  way  we  have  found  that  tho  people  out  of 
tlieir  scanty  means  are  prepared  to  give,  as  f ar  aa  it  lies  in  their  power,  to  help 
to  send  out  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Rev.  G.  Appia  (Paris  Missionary  Sochty):  Dear  brethren, — We  coTn« 
hero  to  learn,     There  is  one  great  power,  which  alone  is  sufficient  for 
France  as  here,  and  that  is  the  Holy  Bpii  it ;  and  we  are  here  to  pray  t 
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Holy  Spirit  and  to  bo  endued  with  power.     Bat  there  is  a  secondly 
cohbi deration ,»  and  that  is  obtainiug  ioformation.    Pr.  Pionoa 

^^^^JJ'spoko  about  the  monthly  concert.     I  am  astonisJied  thatpufain 
*  do  so  little  ia  awakening  a  Missionary  interest.     I  had  07 

monthly  concert  in  the  WalJeusiaD  valley  ;  I  have  had  one  la  Naples  aad 

also  in  Paris.     I  have  always  had  it  for  eighteen  years,  and  God  has  almji 

blessed  it,  I  would  say,  do  not  be  afraid  if  you  have  only  two  penm 
\  At  my  last  monthly  concert  at  Naples,  I  had  five  persons ;  but  onr  eoUteiion 
'  was  £&  in  pocket,  and  the  result  was  eo  good  that  they  said  thtt  the 

monthly  concert  must  be  kept  up. 

Then  there   ia  odo  point  for  wliich  I  appeal  to  the   MiBsionariea.     Eoff 

many  Iriissionarica  go  through  Paria  ?  A  great  many  ;  but  tho  greatest  paii  oi 
I  them  never  call   at  our  Miasionary  Houae,  102,   Boulevard  Aiago.     \Ve  bad 

Bofcwert  Moffat,  we  have  had  aomo  othera.  Next  year  will  he  the  year  of  the 
i Exhibition.  Come  if  you  can  to  Paria,  and  come  to  our  Misaionanr  Houae.  hi 
^eompariaoQ  with  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon,   we  are  a  feeblo  body   and  wvA 

VmniMMi      k.  ^^^^^^'■^y  ^^-     ^  aaaured  that  the  wtjirk  ia  to  be  done  by  individuak 

rwMiul  work.  ^  previous  speaker  spoke  about  systematic  giving-  Twenty  yean 
Fjigo  we  had  a  oommitteo  formed  at  Paria  with  reference  to  thia  very  eabjact 
I  The  preaideut  was  a  physician.  Two  years  after  he  had  lost  his  wife  he  came  to 
Ids  with  a  box,  and  said, '  *  There  ia  a  box  for  you.  I  have  written  on  it  *  Muiiaa 
l^ouse/  and  there  ia  £5,000  to  begin  with.'  We  told  him  afterwards  that  1 
I  Were  notable  to  carry  out  the  project  and  build  the  house  ;  but  he  said,  "  Oo<i 
I  frith  it ; "  and  then  he  went  with  Ma  book  to  one  Udy»  asking  for  20,000  frsfi'* 
rand  to  another  lady  for  15,000  franca,  to  another  aaking  for  5,000 ;  and  so  < 
'if  taaionar)'  House  was  finished  and  paid  for.    Lastly,  I  would  say  that  ve  abou 

try  and  get  our  young  men  aa  Miaaionary  auxiliaries. 

Bev,  J.  McMurtrie  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee)! 
The  question  before  us  ia  how  we  are  to  laise  our  Churches  to  a  higher  lev 
of  spiritual  life,  and  thereby  get  increased  support  for  Missioos,     I  tbiskj 
can  make  a  very  short  answer  that  has  a  good  deal  in  it     Christiaiis  : 
_^  go  to  the  front     How  is  it  that  a  captain  leads  his  eoof 

^'^jJ^Ht.'*  ^^  ^^  battle  t    Ho  steps  oat  before  them,  he  runs  more  : 
than  they  do»  and  they  follow  him.    How  is  it,  »y  dew  £  * 
ICavali^re  Fh>e!Ml»  thit  yoor  grand  old  Waldensian  Church  has  b«an 
A  blessing  to  tiie  Ghnstian  world,  and  is  now  evangelising  Italy  t    It  !i^ 
bacsnso  the  Lord  called  yon  to  suiSer  for  His  name's  sake. 

I  lUnk  thai  we  who  ax«  enjoying  the  UessiiigB  of  this  CooiereBce  oagkkio 

ge  back  and  txT  to  do  eoBie  great  tlunga  for  Chiist    I  hare  a  great  deal  to  do  in 

IM Orareh  oi  Sco^lsnd  with  geUiag eoatcibulkos UtrKmrFcraga  Wamom,  and 

tteUjoa,  t]hatthaaMS(lMlaiidid«ffBriB«»tkat  ws  have  Mt  have  Igr  xu>  meaai 

—  bees  aN^ya  mm  tka  tick  people.  Vat  oftea  Ireoi  the  jK^or ;  th«j 

^SSZa    ^^  ^>«*A  ^'^^  hearts  that  ««rs  full  of  Ssith  and  the  Boly  Qheit 

We  Kaf«  gifts  oC  SSMO  and  £S,000  at  a  tisse ;  hiat  we  hare  lud 

simII  gjtfli  thai  have  gtvea  aa  anite  aa  asach  plsasma.     IhatvhadapoorseiTSSt 

aoaMa&dgirem«Xl»wha»IkBewthatsh(eooalda(oiTerTw«II&ffocdit.    Toe 

IMyaritw^ltookthepo— dfroaat^tpoownMie      Well,  it  wm  bccaoae  I  Had 

M  tile  i«itili^  ei<  hs^piag  Iter  ia  a  cxmis  of  ksr  life^  a»d  I  kaevit  was  a  thank- 

c^Jcris^;  t  ktww  it  was  a  peeeieas  esatawi,  snd  I  thanjiaaa  toak  ^r  tmaaejvd 

UOdWrthaiGodabkaasagwoaUivetapettit,    Why  sfaaM  thepenot  be  mote 


af  cwr  f»<*pU  who  ga  to  ear  IGnisa-AsAd  wilheat  sMoag  sagrlhi^  at  all 
theCkatcht    Ikatfwlhatacwaawdiaeea^iadoaait;  rfllwao^  to  them 
Ud  awtatt  MMihesswyaff  apaerpttsMi  wha^tdtttheatherdqr. 
te  SMh»  «hi«  sttSeta  wha  had  a  paal  dvava  to  go  to  A6sea,b«l  d 


pettit,    mirstei 
dwilheat  sriiaag 
ihaaidoMil;sl 


aieW  that  wo  woi'o  In  diflicultiea  with  regard  to  money,  nnd  they  would  not  oak 
fpcnny  from  the  Church.     They  were  not  rich.     One  of  them  was 
teaching  at  a  school  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  ;  another  was  in       gitteri,  * 
I  millinery  establishment,  and  tho  other  was  doing  something  elae  ; 
i&d  they  simply  said,  *'  Wo  will  make  a  bargain  that  two  of  us  will  atay  at  home 
•nd  keep  tho  tliird  who  sliall  bo  a  Missionary  in  Africa."     She  is  now  out  in 
ihat  Mission  about  whicli  you  heard  the  other  day,  and  is  working  in  tlie  joy  of 
ihe  Lord. 

'     Rev.  P.  E,  Wig:ram  (Hon.  Sec,  C.M.3.) :    How  will  God  raise  the 
Churches  to  a  due  degree  of  consecration  ?     I  want  to  answer  that  qaestioa 
by  referring  to  the  responsibility  of  wealth  in  a  particular 
Iflirection,     Have  wa  not  now  a  wealth  of  eons  and  daughters  ^*'^i^'^2i.^ 
jrearning  for  high  deeds  of  goodness  1    Arc  wo  goinfj  to  hold 
faem  back?     I  fear  there  is  a  disposition  to  do  eo.     As  I  have  been  abont 
he  country,  since  I  went  round  the  world,  telling  my  tale  I  have  had  again 
ind  again  to  plead,  knowing  that  sometimes  there  has  been  a  reason  for  the 
^lea,  with  fathers  and  mothers  not  to  dare  to  hold  back  their  beat  son  or 
Iheir  best  daughter  whom  the  Lord  is  honouring  by  calling  to  the  work.     I 
%m  certain  that  as  we  give  of  our  best  so  Ood  will  bo  giving  back  to  us  a 
hundredfold. 

*      I  have  seen  many  illnatrationa  of  it.    Here  is  one  brother  who  tells  us  that 
ihe  best  thing  hia  parish  ever  did  for  the  work  of  Missions  was  when  it  gave  our 
Bociety  the  ablest  curato  they  over  had,  a  man  exerciaiiig  a  won-  p  -     j^ 
idrous  influence  in  his  pariah,  second  only  to  the  influence  he  is  now  otmtiionxrieu 
lierdsing  in  that  same  pariah  from  his  far-olf  Miaai on-field.    Our 
Society  has  accepted  an  earnest,  devoted  labourer,  one  of  a  band  of  clergy  working 
fn  an  enormous  parish  ;  and  tho  mere  fact  of  his  coming  has  seemed  to  give  a  lift  to 
the  whole  of  tho  staff  in  regard  to  Missionary  work  m  the  parish,— a  further  con- 
secration to  labour  on  the  part  of  those  who  remain  at  home,  simply  from  the 
fiwt  that  one  of  their  number  is  going  forth.     1  press  this  upon  you.     Let  us 
ivalise  what  our  wealth  ia  in  this  direction,  for  I  believe  that  God  is  pouring  out 
Kia  Spirit  upon  our  sons  and  daughters.    Then  in  regard  to  wealth  in  the  other 
point  of  view.     Surely  everybody  is  responsible  to  a  large  extent  for  having 
wealth.    A  mim  who,  having  £100  a  year,  Uvea  on  £60,  is  a  wealthy  man  ;  wliilo 
Ihe  man  with  £10,000,  who  hvea  upon  £10,100,  ia  a  poor  man.     We  must  really 
look  to  the  adjusting  of  our  mode  of  life,  and  learn  what  the 
liecessaries  of  life  are,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  gold  and  the  **J^'^ 
■ilver  to  give  to  the  Lord's  service.     With  regard  to  what  Dr.    eipeadituw. 
Wilson  said  about  people  going  round  tho  world,  I  am  sure  that  he  is 
right  if  only  they  will  educate  themselves  a  littlo  beforehand,  so  as  to  know  what 
pihey  have  to  look  for.     I  met  our  noble  President  and  his  lady  at  Agra,  and  I 
Jmow  they  went  to  see  all  they  could  about  Mission  work,  and  it  has  helped  them 
prery  much  indeed.     We  have  seen  here  as  he  has  presided  over  this  Conference 
pIiow  hearty  his  Missionary  zeal  ia.    Our  Society  has  had  the  privilege  this  last 
winter  of  having  a  number  of  l^Iission  preachers  going  forth  to  India,  and  in 
connection  with  them,  three  ladies  went  out  at  the  same  time;  they  have  all 
come  back  with  a  keen  interest  in  tho  work,  and  they  have  excited  an  interest 
In  others  who  have  hoard  what  they  saw. 

^  Eev.  C.  G,  Moore  (China  Liknd  Mission) :  I  have  three  Buggestions  ia 
make  bearing  on  the  matt  era  discussed  this  momiog.  Wo  have  heard 
much  about  a  monthly  concert  for  prayer.  As  a  pastor  I  want  to  give  my 
testimony  to  tho  largo  blessing  that  God  has  given  to  a  ^v^eekly^^^^^^^pj^^, 
concert  for  prayer.     To  mo  as  a  Missionary  it  has  seemed  mo>.t  »nd  reference 

I  inconsistent  and  unfair  that  only  once  a  month  God's  work  in   ''^^"joaa, 
Jttio  groat  world  should  be  remcmberod.    In  my  own  work  as  a  pastor  wft 
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ChurcTies  have  given  us  men  who  have  ilone  noble  work,  and  have  been  honoured 
of  God  in  that  work, 

Eev.  J.  S.  Balmer  (President,  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  Home 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society) :   One  of  our  City  Missionaries  had  just 
dosed  hia  address  to  some  poor  people  in  a  back  yard  in  the  City  where  he 
laboured,  when  an  aged  woman  went  to  him,  and  said,  "Now,  sir^ 
you  have  told  us  how  to  do  it ;  will  you  como  and  live  in  our   ^eauSpie^* 
yard  and  show  ua  how  it  is  to  bo  done  ?  "     I  am  thankful   to 
recognise  that  tho  Missionaries  are  going  all  over  the  world,  not  only  to  lell 
the  story  of  the  Cross,  but  to  show  the  people  how  to  love  Christ;  how  to 
live  a  Chriiitlike  Life.      But  what  to  me  ia  more  important  still,  is  that  Christ 
Himself  came  into  oar  world  to  tell  us  how  to  do  it,  aad  to  show  us  how  to 
do  it.     He  gave  Himself.    Let  a  man  be  personally  consecrated  to  God,  and 
there  will  bo  no  difficulty  about  the  money.     The  essential  (question   is 
personal  conE(tcratioQ  to  God. 

I  feel  that  a  man  who  has  money  ia  as  much  bound  to  give  his  money  for  the 
work  of  the  Church  aa  I,  a  Miniater  of  the  Gospel,  am  bound  to  preach  Christ 
to  the  people.     If  my  proacliiii*?  power  ia  my  talent,  his  power  to     «    »-i    » 
give  constitutes  at  least  one  of  his  talents,  and  he  is  as  much  buimd      ^<„nt 
to  give  as  I  am  to  preach,     I  heliovo  the  time  ia  coming  when  we 
must  insist  more  and  more  upon  that.     Wo  have  often  been  reminded  to-day 
(by  the  ringing  of  llio  live-niinnt*i9'  bell)  of  the  shortness  of  time,  and  I  wjdl| 
therefore^  close  with  the  words  of  Bonar  :— 

*'  Death  worketh. 
Let  mo  wurk  too  ; 
Death  undoeth. 
Let  me  do. 
Busy  as  death  my  work  I  ply, 
Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Time  worketh,  % 

Let  me  work  too  ;  ' 

Time  undoeth,  ' 

Let  me  do,  5 

Busy  aa  time  my  work  I  ply, 

Till  I  rest  in  the  rest  of  eternity. 

Sin  worketh, 
Let  mo  work  too  j 

Sin  undoeth, 
Let  me  do. 
Busy  aa  sin  my  work  I  ply. 
Till  I  rest  in  tho  rest  of  eternity." 

Eev.  A.  W.  Frater  (Utrecht  Missionary  Society) :  Christian  friends, — ^I 
rise  to  give  expression  to  a  thought  which  has  taken  a  deep  hold  of  me  for 
the  last  year  or  so,  which,  if  carried  ont,  would,  I  thbk,  add  to  the  prac- 
tical value  of  our  meeting  here.  Aa  I  am  one  of  tlie  last  speakers,  I  should 
like  to  recall  to  your  minds  the  principle  of  our  Missions:  the  ^^ f^^^^^^^^ 
foundation  of  all  is  oneness  with  Christ.  It  is  a  Divine  work  of&Uo&en«M 
which  we  have  before  us,  a  work  which  man  alone  cannot  do.  '^^^  Cfamt. 
Oor  strength  and  our  consolation  lie— in  what  ?  Is  it  not  in  this,  that  we  ore 
one  with  Him  ?  He  was  the  great  Missionary  who  weut  about  continually 
doing  good,  who^came  to  Bcek  and  to  BATe  that  which  was  lost.     Now  what 
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Truevalu* 
offlftt. 


do  I  mean  by  oneness  ?    It  is.  as  the  Apostle  so  beanlifally  expressed  it^l 
*' I  live,  yot  not  I,  bnt  Christ  livetii  in  me."     We  must  become  dead;  -wtn 
are  already  dead ;  ^hat  then  is  onr  hope  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  world  ? 
It  is  Chriet.     Let  ua  not  forget  that  truth ;  let  us  take  it  with  ns  to  our^_ 
different  fields.     It  is  not  that  we  have  Christ  at  our  side  in  our  difficultiec^^ 
and  troubles,  and  bo  on;  no,  that  is  nothing:  we  have  something  more;^* 
we  have  Christ  living  m  us,  not  at  our  side. 

Bishop  Suter,  B.B.  (of  Nelson,  N.Z.) :  One  point  I  think  ha«  not  been 
touched  upon  in  connection  with  the  raising  of  money :  the  danger  of  esti- 
mating money  according  to  its  ordinary  value.  Here  is  a  penny 
and  here  is  a  pound  ;  in  commerce  one  will  get  so  much,  and  the 
other  will  get  so  much  more.  In  our  work  It  is  different,  and 
we  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that.  My  belief  is  that  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  penny  ia  given  it  may  do  a  thousandfold  more  work  for  God  than 
the  pound  ;  therefore  do  not  let  us  make  too  much  of  statistics,  percentage 
andt'aritlimetic.  Wo  move  in  a  different  sphere.  Where  our  work  is  pnieli 
commercial^  we  must  do  it  on  commercial  principles  j  but  wo  must  not  forge 
that  wo  have  other  powers  and  influences  which  modify  our  position.  The 
it  seems  to  me  we  do  not^— I  speak  for  myself,  and  I  offer  the  remark  to  you- 
dwell  sufficiently  upon  what  is  contained  in  John  xiv.  12.  I  seldom  hear  il 
referred  to  :  •*  Yerily,  verily  I  eay  unto  you,  he  that  believeti 
ii^SJ^ri?  ^°^^  "  (^°*^  ^^^^  ^^^y  *°  Ministers,  Pastors,  or  Bishops),  **the^ 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works,"  Greater 
works  than  raising  the  doad  ;  greater  works  than  giving  sight  to  the  blind  ? 
Why  is  that  ?  Because  God's  greatest  work  is  the  conversion  of  souls. 
There  can  be  no  greater  work  than  tliat.  *'  Greater  works  shaJI  he  do, 
because  I  go  to  the  Father." 


The  Cliairmaii  offered  prayer. 
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(Moficiay  afternoon y  June  18M,  in  the  Annexe^ 

Eev,  F.  M.  Ellis,  D,B.  (Baltimore,  U.S. A.),  ia  the  cliair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  B.  Broomliall. 

Eev.  B.  La  Trobe  offered  prayer. 


The  Chainaaii :  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Committee  to  take  the 
chair  this  afternoon.     You  will  observe  from  the  proj^amme  we  are 
to  contiDue  the  consideration  ot"  the  questions  before  us  at  the  meeting 
in  the  Lower  Hall,  this  morniog,  on  Home  Work  for  Foreign  Misiiions. 
At  that  meetiDg  we  had  under  our  consideration  the  Spiritnal  Agencies; 
at  thia  we  come  to  the  practical  aspect  of  ]VIatcrial  Agencies.    These 
are  succinctly   and   comprehensively  divided  under   three  general 
heads.    I  do  not  propose  to  detain  the  Conference  long,  but  there  are  I 
one  01'  two  things  which  I  think  might  properly  be  said  by  way  of 
introdacing  the  subject.     In  the  first  place,  before  we  shall  ever 
reach  any  commensurate  measure  of  charity  there  must   Tin  mium 
come  into  Christian  lives  and  hearts  a  profound  conviction    ofchmntr. 
of  personal  responsibility  in  this  matter  of  giving.     We  have  disso- 
ciated giving  from  worship.   "  Thy  prayera  and  thine  alma  are  come 
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tip  before  God  as  a  memorml."  Tliere  are  many  questioDB  whicli  j 
come  Dp  at  ODce  wlicn  you  use  tLe  word  systematic  giving  or  bene- 1 
volence.  How  are  tJiese  questions  to  be  answered?  We  have  been  ^ 
atteEuptiog  to  aoswer  them  Ibr  a  loug  while, 

I  do  not  think  wo  require  aDy  new  cspcdienta,     I  do  not  think  we  Deed] 
trouble  oiirKelves  ahout  the  originating  of  new  sebemes  so  much 
**** ^wuJ'^"'*^  a3  honestly  facing  tho  practical  (jHeetion,  How  aball  we  return] 
*        to  the  old  plan  wliich  inspiration  has  given  us  so  clearly  aDd] 
Biupply  in  the  Word  of  God  ?     Tho  Apostle  Paul  devotes  no  less  than  two^ 
chapters  in  his  Letter  to  the  Corintbiaas  to  tlie  discussjion  of  the  question  of 
the  subject  of  Christian  bcuevolenco;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make  the 
aSBertion  that  until  wo  come  to  undertitnnd  tbo  meaning  of  the  Apostle  in 
these  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  we  tihull  fiiil  of  the  rudimentary  idea  of 
Christian  benevolence.     We  have  been  iullueuccd  heretofore  by  the  thought 
of  the  importance  of  MisBions  to  the  heathen.     I  would  not  abate  one  jot  or 
little  from  that.  We  havo  placed  before  us  the  marvelloua  works  of  Societies|' 
they  are  all  valuable  in  their  place.    But  when  we  come  to  face  a  great  pra«*J 
ticflJ  queetion  such  as  that  before  ua  this  afternoon,  and  when  we  come  tol 
feel  we  are  stewards  of  tho  property  we  poKsees  ;  and  that  Godi 
Ji*^i»all.  fi^P^'t'ts  ue  to  administer  that  first  of  all  in  Ilis  int<?re8t8,  w«I 

'  shall  fail  to  understand  the  duty  Ho  has  laid  upon  us.  What  i 
the  flupreme  motive  of  Christiau  benevolence  ?  Is  it  the  perils  of  the  heathen  J 
Is  it  the  obligations  of  conBisteocy  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  when  wo  come  i 
understand  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  Missions  or  benevolence  is  the  glory  i 
God  and  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son,  wo  shall  fail  to  apprehend  tl 
supreme  motive  of  Christian  benevolence.     It  is  an  essential  part  of  worship 

We  hear  of  times  past  when  people,  moved  by  thrilling  descriptions 
the  state  of  the  heathen,fell  into  one  another's  arrnp, and  contribution  boxef  ' 
came  back  laden  with  jewels  of  women  and  men  who  had  given  them  in  the 
cause  of  Christ.  It  is  not  to  he  wondered  at.  This  motive  has  largely  had 
its  day*  I  am  not  saying  one  word  against  it ;  but  it  seems  to  me  we  want 
to  get  back  to  the  simple  rule  of  God's  Word.  The  principles  are  there,  the 
motives  are  there ;  and  it  eeema  to  me  the  methods  aro  just  as  distinctly 
revealed  to  us.  It  is  sometimes  aaked,  "  Why  waa  tho  amount  of  each 
Christian's  contribution  not  distinctly  named  ?  "  In  the  first  place,  we  aro 
not  under  law,  but  under  grace.    ITio  only  law  which  can  be 

mSSlmnt   ^^'^^  '^*  "  '^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  *'^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  *^y  ^^^ 
and  mind  and  Btrength."    So  when  it  comes  to  this  matter  of 

giving,  ehaU  we  give  lees  than  to  our  utmost  ability  ?  lleferenco  was  made 
this  morning  to  tho  tenth  of  the  Jew.  That  was  the  minimum  of  his  giving. 
Ho  probably  gave  nearer  one-lifth  than  onc-tcnlh.  Now  the  question  I  want 
to  raise  for  you  this  afternoon — a  question  which  cornea  to  us  with  the 
greatcBt  force  when  we  feci  wo  are  nearest  God  in  comrauuiou — is,  Do  yoa 
think  tbo  Lord  Jesus  will  require  lees  in  this  raatler  of  giving  from  you  than 
Ho  required  from  the  Jew  ?  Tho  Jews*  religion  wae  stationary  ;  our  religion  is 
world-wide  and  world-conquering.  A  tenth  is  not  all  tl;e  Christian  is  to  give. 
I  believe  the  Christian  ought  to  begin  with  that.  I  beheve  tliat  is  the  mini- 
mum of  our  giving.  But  the  rule  tlint  iiisspiratiou  gives  in  advance  of  that 
is,  that  every  Chri&tian  &hall  give  as  Gud  protpers  htm;  he  shall  not  with* 
hold  that  which  the  Lord  calls  Ilia  own. 

We  are  here  this  aftcrnooa  to  consider  some  very  practical  aspects  of 
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the  quostlon*    No  ooe  method  possibly  will  comprolif^nJ  every  oonditiou 
everywhere.     I  suppose  the  conditions  on  the  Foreign  Held  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  as  compared  with  the  HoQie  Held ;  but  one  ^ai**adi^^« 
of  the  most  inspiring  conditions  of  the  Foreign  field  h,  that  thoy 
are  holding  closer  fellowship  with  the  Apostolic  methods  than  we  are  at 
home,  and  for  this,  I  suppose,  God  blesses  them»  because  one  of  the  best 
ends  to  be  attained   is  the   revelation   of  the  consistency  and  power   of 
the  Divine  metbode  given  us   in  the  Word  of  Go  J.     1  take  very  great 
pleasure   in    introducing   to  you   as  the   reader  of  the   firdt   Pdiper,  the 
Rev.  B.  Romig. 


PAPER. 
1.  Br  THE  Rev.  B.  RoiuOjOf  HerrQliutiG-ermany  (lloraviaii  Missions)* 

Mr.  Chairman,  aad  Christian  frientle, — I  find  myself  placed  io 
a  rather  awkward  [tosition  this  moruiag.  When  I  was  requested  to 
prepare  a  Paper  i'ur  this  ConfercQce  the  programme  had  not  been 

tpablished,  and  uo  particular  subject  was  assigned  to  me,  I  waa  there- 
lore  requested  to  Bclect  a  theme  for  myself.  That  which  presented 
itself  to  my  mi  ad  as  the  most  stiitahle  was  the  claims  of  the  Mis- 
siooary  npun  the  Home  Cliarchea,  viz.,  claims  oa  their 
sympathies,  their  prayers,  and  tlieir  financial  support.  *^^ 
As  my  Paper  therefore  is  not  relevant  to  the  subject  in  hand  this 
afternoon,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  omit  the  reading  of  it,  and  substitute 
instead  a  few  thoughts  roughly  thrown   together  on    the    topic 

■      before  us. 

I  Before  doing  so,  however,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  esteem  it  one 

of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  to  be  present  at  this  great  Con- 
vocation of  the  disciples  and  servants  of  oar  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
to  learn  of  the  great  things  being  accomplished,  being  undertaken, 
and  being  forecast  by  men  strong  in  faith  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Confer- 
ence has  already  done  an  incalculable  amotiut  of  good  Home  work 
for  Missions,  by  gathering  together  so  many  Missionaries  and  those 
interested  in  Missions  from  ali  parts  of  tlie  world,  to  discuss  the 
important  and  dilficalt  problems  that  have  been  bronght  before  us, 
most  of  them  being  questions  of  the  day,  in  one  field  or  the  other. 
Sorely,  as  we  return  to  our  various  homes  and  work  in  different  and 
distant  places,  we  shall  carry  with  us  the  blessed  inflnences  of  thia 
Conference,  to  help  na  in  ever  working,  praying,  and  planning  for  that 
glorious  time,  when  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shaJl  see  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

As  the  first  to[»io  in  the  Bchedule  for  this  morning  is  comparative 
methofh  of  securing  Missioimrif  contributiom  from  churches  and 
Sabbath  schools,  it  will  naturally  lead  each  speaker  to  refer  to  the 
methods  pursued  in  his  own  Communion.    I  have  therefore  briefly 
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sketched  the  plan  pntBOed  in  the  denomination  of  which  I  am 
member. 

The  Moravian  Church,  to  which  I  have  the  hononr  to  belong'^ 
Our  method!  of  a-lthongk  biit  a  small  body,  has,  as  is  well  known,  ver 
maiajfuada.  extcnsive  MissioQg.     Tliey  stretch  from  "Greenland's 
mountains  to  Afric*s  burning  sauds,"  and  from  the  snowy  suramiUf^ 
of  the  Himalayas  to  the  desolate  shores  of  Alaska.     We  have  one 
hundred  aud  seven  Mission  etations,  served  by  three  hundred  au<i 
thirty-five  Missionaries,  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety^^ 
eight  native  assistants. 

I  would  add  that  while  this  may  well  be  called  the  Centenary 
Missions  our  own  work  stretches  back  half  a  century  more,  havir 
been  begun  in  1732. 

The  income  for  the  support  of  these  Missions  is  raised  in 
following  manner.     In  the  Church  itself  every  member  is  expect 
to  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  Mission  cause.     Her  whole  history 
bound  up  with  Mission  work.     Her  memorial  days  bring  the  ; 
continually  before  her  sons  and  daughters.     They  are  trained: 
their  childhood  to  recognise  the  support  of  Mission  work  as  a 
duty.     Every  one  is  therefore  expected  to  contribute  of  bia  or 
Bubstance  for  this  purpose, 

(1)  Annual  Missionar}'  festivals  are  held  to  excite  deeper  interest 
in,  and  to  supply  information  upon,  the  needs  of  the  various  MisBion-j 
fields.    At  these  festivals  contributions  are  taken  up. 

(2)  Sermons  in  behalf  of  the  cause  are  regularly  preached, 
stated  collections  received  from  the  members  and  friends  of  th^ 
Church. 

(3)  Missionary  Associations  are  formed  in  each  congregation,  calle 
in  England  Mite  Societies,  and  in  Germany  "  Ftinf  pfennig  Verein,1 
which  gather  small  weekly  or  monthly  contributions.  We  find  the 
Associations  very  helplul.  The  collectors  who  give  their  aervic 
ToluntarilY  for  the  purpose,  usually  seek  out  the  subscribers  at  theil 
homes,  and  at  such  times  when  they  are  best  able  to  give.  The' 
amount  asked  for  is  so  small  in  itself  that  it  can  be  easily  and 
cheerfully  paid  even  by  the  poorer  members  of  the  congregation. 
There  is  an  old  Scotch  proverb  that  says,  '*  Many  a  mickle  maks  a 
muckle  ;"  and  so  we  have  found  that  these  small  gatherings,  coming 
in  from  various  quarters  regularly,  amount  eventually  to  a  very 
respectable  sum.  lu  nearly  all  our  Sunday  schools  similar  associa- 
tions are  formed. 

I  may  add  here  that  the  same  method  is  pursued  in  our  Mission 

congregations,  and  our  converts  are  taught,  as  soon  as  possible,  that 

cooTert*     in  addition  to  their  contributions  for  sustaining  the  work 

tr»iB«itofiw.  ajjioDg  themsclves,  they  must  also  help  to  spread  the 

Gospel  abroad  by  giving  of  their  earnings  for  this  cause. 

The  sums  raised  at  the  various  Mission  stations  for  this  purpose 
help  very  materially  to  lighten  the  burdens  resting  on  the  '' 
Board, 
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At  the  same  time  it  is  bat  right  to  say  that  we  would  never 
be  able  to  carry  on  thia  work  as  it  is  now  done,  were  it  not  for 
the  liberal  and  generons  help  received  from  members  of  other 
Churches,  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  help  received  from  ministers  and 
members  of  the  Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  other 
Churches.  The  Loudon  Association,  and  the  '*  Society  for  the 
Fartherance  of  the  Gospel,"  in  England  relieve  tisof  iJiany  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
carea  ;  and  in  Australia,  while  we  furnish  the  men  for 
carrying  on  a  bleaaed  work  among  the  Papuans,  our  Presbytenan 
brethren  there  supply  the  necessary  funds.  We  have  in  this  way 
been  enabled  to  do  much  more  than  would  have  been  possible,  if  left 
to  our  own  unaided  resources. 

In  connection  with  the  second  point  raised  on  this  topic,  I  may 
add  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  raised  in  these  ways,  we  yet 
find  ourselves  often  unable  to  meet  the  demands  and  requirements  of 
the  w^ork.  "We  very  often  have  the  year's  accounts  closing  with  a 
deficiency,  and,  aa  one  of  our  brethren  quaintly  said,  *^  we  have  to  open 
our  mouths  very  wide  and  cry  out  for  help,"  a  cry  which  is  usually 
warmly  responded  to  by  members  and  friends.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  subject  which  strongly  emphasises  tfte  need  of 
supplementing  the  contrihudojis  of  the  Ckurc/tes,  with  gifts  a7\d 
legacies  from  those  laho  have  been  made  the  stewards  of  large  pas- 
sessions.  I  refer  to  the  i'act  that  new  fields  of  work  are  continually 
openiDg  before  us,  which  we  are  not  able  to  enter  for  lack  of  means. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  work  of  the  Moravian  Church  is  chiefly 
among  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  tribes  of  the  children  of  men, 
such  as  the  Esldmos  of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  Hottentots 
and  Bushmen  of  South  Africa,  and  the  Papuans  of  Australia ;  and 
therefore  to  begin  a  new  work  in  such  circumstances  requires  a  sub- 
stantial financial  basis  to  start  with.  Within  the  last  twelve  months 
three  or  four  such  opportunities  to  commence  new  work  have  been 
offered,  but  they  had  to  be  declined,  not  for  lack  of  men,  but  for  lack 
of  means. 

The  Mission  work  of  the  Morarian  Church  is  carried  on  in  eleven 
different  provinces,  with  one  hundred  and  fifteen  stations  and  out- 
stations.  There  are  twenty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  com- 
municants, and  a  total  membership  of  eighty- three  thousand. 

The   actual   expenditure   for    carrying  on   thia   work   amounts 
annually   to  about  £50,000,   of  which  £25,000  is   raised  in  the 
Mission-fields  themselves  by  contributors,  and  by  trades    BourcMof 
carried  on  in  some  places.     There  have  been  employed     "»«mue. 
in  this  work  since  its  commencement  in  1732,  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  brethren  and  sisters,  most  of  whom  are  now  at  rest 
in  everlasting  bliss,  rejoicing  in  the  presence  of  Ilim  who  redepi 
us  out  of  all  nations,  kindreds,  tribes,  and  tongues,  and  hati 
us  kings  and  priests  imto  God. 
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PAPER. 

2,  By  the  Hon.  JonK  Macdonald  (Member  of  tbe  Canadian  Senate).' 
Read  by  the  Rev.  A*  Sdtkerland,  D.D.  (Toronto,  Canada). 

Christian  liberality  and  its  place  in  connection  with  the  contersion 

of  the  world. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  Mission-field  ^ 
durioff  the  "  Centnry  of  Protestant  Missions,'*  closing  with  the 
year  1886,  the  fact  remains  that,  with  all  the  money j 
which  lias  been  expcndodj  ^vifch  ail  the  prayers  that  have] 
been  offered,  the  tears  that  have  been  shed,  the  labonrs  bestowed,] 
and  the  lives  which  have  been  spent  in  the  service,  ''  the  licatlien  and! 
Mohammedan  population  of  the  world  is  more  to-day  by  twolinndredj 
millioDS  than  it  was  a  hnodred  years  ago,  while  the  converts  and  their] 
families  do  not  amonnt  to  three  miHions/'  *  So  that  *'  those  whoj 
calcoTate  on  Cliristian  Slissious  converting  the  world  at  the  present 
rate  of  increase  strangely  overlook  the  annual  increase  of  thdl 
heathen  population  of  1,047.000,000  by  birth  rate." 

The  contemplation  of  this  at  first  sight  is  bewildering  if  nofcl 
overwhelming,  bo  that  one  is  tem^Kted  to  iuqoire,  what  will  the  encfl 
be?     Infinitely  beyond  the  wisdom   or  ability  of  any  one  wouM] 
it  be  to  satisfactorily  answer  this  question  but  for  the  light  which] 
is  thrown  upon  the  subject  in  God*s  Word.    Bat  with  the  many  and] 
precious  promises  which  are  found  tljcro,  all  pointing  to  the  gencrall 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  throughout  the  earth  ;  to  thai 
ultimate  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesua] 
ThepronuiM  Christ  ovcr  every  system  of  snpert«titiou  and  error  ;  the! 
eoiureiueceii. answer  is  Bot  plain    only,   but    conclusive;    and   thnt^l 
despite  every  discouraging  and  disheartening  circumstance  ;  despite       ^ 
all  that  may  appear  irreconcilable  in  the  conversion  of  the  worUf,  in 
the  face  of  this  increase  of  the  heathen  population.     The  child  of^^ 
God  may  and  does  confidently  rely  upon  the  fulfilment  of  God's^^B 
precious  promise  in  the  coming  of  that  time,  when  "  they  shall  not^^ 
hart  nor  destroy  in  all  My  holy  mountain  :  for  the  earth  shall  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,   as  the  waters  cover  the  sea" 
(Isa  xi.  9). 

While  fully  realising  how  helpless  man  is  in  hia  best  efforts  jj 
while  realising  all  that  is  implied  in  the  words,  "  Not  by  might  nof  J 
by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zee.  iv.  6) 

Humioi      realising  also  that  in  the  conversion  of  ih^  world,  as  in  tna 
ijutrumeauiity-ehange  of  the  individual  human  heart,  this  also  is  the  gil 
of  God,  "  Not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  boast "  (Eph.  iii.  8.  D)J 
Still,  the  fact  remains  that  God  works  through  instrumcntalitie.v 
and  that  He  has  so  ordered  it,  that  the  world  is  to  be  brought  to  the 
koowledje  of  Him  by  the  preaching  of  His  Word,  and  for  this  the 

•  "  A  Ceatury  of  Missioai. 
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consecrated  lives  of  mpn^  called  of  God  and  qualificjd,  and  the  means 
of  God's  people  consecrated  to  the  carrjin.i^  out  of  this  work,  aro 
the  agencies  which  Ho  sees  fit  to  use,  aad  that  when  the  Chnrch 
awakeus  to  an  enlit,^litened  seuse  of  its  respoosibiUty  in  coonecfctoa 
with  its  duty  to  God  and  the  heathen,  then  will  there  be  such 
a  consecration  of  nieo  and  means  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed, 
and  then  will  results  follow  such  as  the  Chnrch  (judged  by  its  past 
action)  has  never  yet  dared  contidently  to  expect.  How  concisely 
the  Apostle  puts  the  whole  case  :  *'  How  then  shall  they  call  on  Him 
in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  and  how  shall  they  believe  in  Him 
of  whom  they  have  not  heard?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach,  except  they  be  sent  ?  As  it 
is  written,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  tliat  preacli  the  Gospel 
of  peace,  and  brin^  glad  tidings  of  good  things  I  *'  (liom.  x.  14,  15). 
None  hut  those  sent  in  the  truest  sense,  that  is  those  who  are  calletl 
and  fitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  those  who  arc  sent  forth,  not  with 
the  consent  only,  but  with  the  fall  approval  of  the  Church,  are 
fit  messengers  to  declare  the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God  to  Anewc»ii 
the  perishing  heathen.  But  in  order  that  this  may  be  iatmaney. 
accomplished  the  wealth  of  the  Church  must  be  poured  out  to  an 
extent  which  has  never  yet  been  attempted,  and  with  a  cheerfulness 
expressive  of  its  obligation  and  its  duty. 

This  leads  as  to  inquire  what  part  is  the  wealth  of  the  Chnrch 
to  play  in  the  conversion  of  tfie  world?  Are  the  giviugs  of  Christ's 
people  commensunite  with  the  needs  of  the  heathen  or  with  their 
own  financial  ability  ?     To  these  questions  let  us  address  ourselves. 

Let  us  first  inquire  as  to  the  sources  from  which  means  aresapplied 
for  the  carrying  on  of  this  most  important  work.  Many  Churches 
have  their  own  peculiar  methods,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  will  be  ahle  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate 
account  of  the  various  agencies  employed  by  each  for 
this  purpose,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  following  are, 
common  to  all : — 

1.  Sunday  school  Missionary  organisations. 

2.  Sabbath  collections  (quarterly  or  annually). 

3.  Congregational  Missionary  anniversary  services. 

4.  Missionary  contributions  annually  obtained  by  collectors. 

5.  Special  donations. 

6.  Legucies, 

Does  the  Church  from  all  these  sources  secure  one  tithe  of  what 
it  needs,  or  what  from  these  sources  it  onght  to  receive  ?  We  think 
not.  In  confirmation  of  this  view,  witness  the  debts  which  press 
upon  Missionary  Societies.  The  fields  from  which  calls  are  pre- 
sented, but  to  which  the  reply  is  sent, — too  often  the  only  one 
possible, — We  are  uuable  to  take  up  the  work  ;  the  fields  which  lie 
open  to  the  Church,  but  which  the  Church  finds  itself  unable  to 
occupy,  and  yet  the  cry  goes  on  ceaselessly,  imploringly,  *'  Come 
over  and  help  as.*'     It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  raise  donbla 
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the  amount  which  has  been  raised  in  any  previoos  year  for  il 
spread  of  the  Gospel  in  heathen  Jaods.  and  tliat  withoat  any  sacrific 
to  any  one,  or  without  having  other  effect,  so  far  as  the  contribntioB 
is  concerned,  than  makiog  the  giver  the  possessor  of  a  joy  which 
had  never  experienced  before.     Will  the  Chnrch  do  it? 

The  writer  of  this  Paper  undertook,  when  a  fraternal  delegat 
from  a  sister  Churchy  to  call  the  attention  of  the  General  Conferenc 
Anwieoiiraiimsof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Baltimore  in  1875 
exmmpio.  to  the  need  that  existed  and  to  the  ability  of  thatgrea 
Chnrch  to  raise  $2,000,000  annually  for  Christian  Missions,  tl 
Missionary  contributions  that  year  being  some  $580,000  or  S600,( 
and  ventured  to  say  that  such  a  result  would  have  the  eflect 
awakening  a  new  interest  in  all  the  Churches  in  the  cause 
Missions  throughout  the  world*  Who  that  has  watched  the  progrea 
of  events  in  that  Chnrch  has  not  rejoiced  in  the  splendid  result 
which  have  been  accomplished  in  its  Missionary  department  andc 
the  earnest  and  indefatigable  labours  of  Chaplain  McCabe  in  Beein| 
its  Missionary  contribntioos  reach  for  the  present  year  nearly  on 
million  and  a  quttrter  of  dollars  ?  And  wdio  is  there  who  dc 
not  look  forward  confidently  to  the  period,  and  that  verj  soon,  whei 
the  contributions  of  that  Church  will  amount  to  double  that  snt 
say  two  millions  and  a  half  ?  Will  the  Church  generally  determii] 
to  raise  this  year  for  its  Missionary  work  50  per  cent,  more  tha 
has  ever  been  raised  in  any  one  year?  And  if  bo»  how  is  tbi4 
to  be  secured?  To  some  one  abler  must  be  left  the  work 
presenting  the  best  methods  to  secure  this  end.  But  the  foUowixil 
may  be  noted  as  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject  which  may  not 
without  significance. 

1.  Let  new  interest  be  awakened  in  every  Sabbath  school  amonj 
the  officers,   teachers,  and   scholars,   even   where   the   interest 

X6tit«djror   present  is  deep,  by  the  circulation  of  Missionary  literature 
iaofeuinsfunaj.appropriateiy    illustrated    (cuts    and    paper    ht'lng 
excellent  quality),  and  of  a  character  which  will  attract  attention 
in  the  home,   and  be  there  preserved,  in   connection   with   ever 
JSunday  school     By  having,  where  the  custom  does  not  already  _ 
exist,  a  Missionary  Sunday,  or  Missionary  Sundays,  and  by  aiming' 
at  the  best  methods  of  securing  enlarged  contributions. 

2.  By  having  in  the  congregations  Missionary  prayer  meetinc 
say  once  a  month,  and  by  giving  prominence  to  Missionary  intelli 
gence  j  by  the  preaching  of  Missionary  sermons  at  least  once  a  ye 
in  every  congregation  throughout  the  world,  and  by  the  taking 
of  collections  at  such  services  for  the  cause  of  Missions. 

3.  By  having  platform  Missionary  meetings,  and  securmi 
the  best  talent  of  the  Church,  lay  and  clerical,  at  such  meetinc 
for  the  advocacy  of  Christian  Blissions,  and  by  observing  this 
in  every  Christian  congregation  everywhere,  and  in  taking  up  a 
collection  at  every  such  meeting  for  Missionary  purposes.  The 
writer  was  present  at  such  a  meeting  in  the  wilds  of  North  America, 
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iBe  audience  being  Ojibeway  Indians.  The  interest  was  intense. 
Abont  thirty  Indians,  heada  of  families,  were  present,  and  the 
amoant  subscrfyed  was  £36.  If  such  a  meeting  with  such  results 
was  possible  among  such  a  people  and  in  such  a  place,  where  is 
the  place  where  such  a  meeting  might  not  be  held,  and  where 
correspoudingly  greater  results  might  not  be  realised? 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  matter  of  annual  subscripttona  for 
Missiooary  purposes.  Here  it  is  where  the  great  revolution  is  to 
take  place.  Here  it  is  where  one  has  the  opportunity  of  dealing 
plainly  with  the  individual  CliriHtian,  Here  it  is  where  one  has  the 
power  of  influencing  others.  Amid  the  thousands  of  Israel,  how  few 
are  there  who,  if  they  were  to  submit  to  the  tribunal  of  p^^Mn*! 
their  conscience  the  question »  **  Is  this  a  meet  offering  mpomibuity 
from  me  for  such  a  cause?  "  would  receive  an  affirmative  **'****• 
reply  ?  How  many  are  there  who  never  inquire  what  are  the  wants 
or  what  are  the  triumphs  of  the  Mission-field  ?  How  many  are  there 
who  allow  themselves  to  remain  in  comparative  ignorance  of  the 
work  and  the  workers,  who  yet  have  means  so  abundant  as  to  enable 
them  to  meet  the  pressing  needs  of  committees,  without  denying 
themselves  of  one  of  the  comforts  which  they  are  accustomed  to 
enjoy  ?  How  many  are  there  who,  although  they  give  statedly,  yet 
give  amounts  so  small  that  when  viewed  in  connection  with  what 
God  has  done  for  them  their  contributions  can  only  be  looked  at  in 
the  light  of  an  insult  to  Him  to  whom  they  owe  their  all  ?  To  speak 
more  plainly,  are  there  not  thousands  of  professing  Christians  who 
give  for  Missions  one  pound  per  annum,  or  at  most  five  pounds,  who 
could  with  the  same  ease  give  annually  one  hundred  or  F«t«iiv«ntionu 
two  hundred  pounds  ?  And  so  in  the  ascending  scale,  are  <»ntribiitiftaa, 
there  not  those  who  give  their  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  pounda 
who  could  with  just  as  much  ease  give  their  five  hundred  or  even 
one  thousand  pounds,  and  do  this  every  year?  To  some  these 
figures  may  appear  extravagant,  but  any  one  who  has  studied  and 
realised  the  vast  stores  of  wealth  that  are  in  the  bauds  of  Christian 
people,  and  the  vast  additions  that  are  steadily  being  made  to  that 
weaThb,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  realising  the  reasonableness  of  the 
statement. 

Again,  there  are  many  who,  by  the  public  character  of  their 
givings,  often  embarrass  where  they  had  supposed  they  were  help- 
ing. For  example,  many  become  impressed  with  the  need  EmbunniBf 
that  exists  in  some  new  field,  and  they  invite  the  Church  «*'*»■ 
to  engage  in  its  development ;  they  give  a  subscription  which  they 
describe  as  being  **  special  for  China"  or  "  special  for  Africa'*  or 
some  other  field,  while  the  amount  which  they  so  give  for  this 
object,  in  which  they  are  for  the  moment  engaged,  they  withdraw 
from  the  amount  hitherto  given  for  the  support  of  the  general  work, 
aud  to  that  extent  embarrass  the  Missionary  Committee  with  which 
they  are  connected.  Every  Missionary  giver  who  studies  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  realise  that,  however  much  he  may  be  impressed  with 
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the  oponiug  of  new  fiGlds,  and  however  deairahle  it  is  that  ih 
should  be  oocupiedj  his  first  duty  should  be  the  efficient  niaiutenam 
of  tlie  work  to  which  the  Church  is  committed  in  each  of  its  dep; 
ments,  and  the  support  of  the  men  then  employed  in  the  Missioi 
field  who  have  h:!ft  home  and  friends,  confidently  relying  upon  t' 
fidelity  of  the  Church  in  sustaining  its  work. 

In  whose  hauda  is  the  wealth  of  the  world  to-day  ?     Firmly 
■we  believe  that  it  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  God's  people.     H 
Thewwdthin  cau  it  bc  otherwisc  if  God's  Woixl  be  true?     Reljgii 

thecbuich.    makes  a  man   thrifty;  saves  him  from  extravagance 
brightens  his  ideas  ;    makes  him  cheeiful ;    gives  him  character? 
which  to  every  business  man  is  a  fortune,  so  that  even  the  world  has 
confidence  in  him.    These,  as  well  as  the  many  other  qualities  whi  " 
I  religion  brings  to  a  man,  but  confirm  the  trnth  of  the  Apostle*i 
: Baying  :  **  Godliuesa  is  profitable  unto  all  things,  having  promise 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come"(l  Tim.  iv.  8| 
The  words  are  as  true  to-day   as   when   they   were   first   utte 
*'  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  wi 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty."     God  has 
ordered  it  that  the  very  exeiciso  of  beneficence  tends  to  the  ii 
crease  of  one's  means.     So  that  he  who  honours  the  Lord  with 
^Bubstance  and  with  the  firstfniits  of  all  his  increase,  his  barns  sh 
."be  filled  with  plenty,  and  his  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wi 
(Prov.  iii.  9,  10). 

Then  we  come  to  consider  the  sums  secured  from  legacies.    Bet 

is  it  that  men  should  do  something  for  God's  cause  by  will  than  tl 

:they  should  not  do  anything.     Ijut  better  still  would  it  be,  y 

'  infinitely  betterj  if  they  would  while  living  give  to  His  cause  tl 

8nm,  or  part  of  it,  which  they  had  determined  should  be  availal 

jL»therriT«   ^^^V  ^^^^^  tlifilv  death.     When  money  was  dearer  than 
demfiifa    is   to-day  many  a  well-established    and   well-managi 

'^*"*'^***^- business  doubled  its  capital  every  eight  years.     The 
principle  might  be  applied  in  a  greatly  intensified  form  to  amoual 
given  by  Christians  during  their  lives   in   preference   to  leaviD^ 
amounts  by  will.     Thns  a  man  leaves  by  will,  say  to  the  cause  of 
Missions,  twenty  tliousand  pounds.     He  lives,  after  making  his 
for  twenty  years,  and  at  his  death  the  Missionary  >Society  so  benefit 
becomes  possessed  of  that  sum  ;  but  if  twenty  years  before  he  had 
given   four   thousand  pounds  even,  the   financial   benefits   to 
Slissionary  Society  would  have  been  vastly  greater.     Interests  woi 
have  been  strengtliened  which  may  have  been  allowed  to  drop, 
benefit  of  the  example  would  have  had  such  an  efiect  as  could 
be  estimated  by  any  method  of  calculation.     The  man  himself  wo 
have  been  the  witness  of  the  energies  which  had  been  awakened 
his  own  act,  and  would  have  been  the  partaker  of  a  joy  which  is 
only  felt   by  those  who   in   a   spirit   of  thankfulness   bring   their 
ofleriogs  into  the  Lord's  treasury. 

The  Divine  Being,  as  we  have  said,  works  by  means.     Never 
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before  was  there  sucli  an  ojjportanity  for  work  as  that  tvLich  now 
presents  itself.  "  Between  six  and  seven  thousand  agents  are  now 
m  the  field,  composed  of  Missionaries,  laymen,  and  women/'  * 
preaching  in  the  langoagea  of  the  people  amon*  whom  they  are 
lahoariDg ;  miDisteriog  to  their  wanta  as  Medical  Missionaries, 
finding  their  way  to  the  ills  which  overwhelm  the  soul  by  healing 
those  which  pertain  to  the  body  ;  steadily  making  inroads  npon  the 
fitrongholds  of  paganism,  and  calling  imploringly  for 
help.  Shall  it  he  duiiied?  The  oatlook,  despite  the  Th«onf«heip. 
increase  of  the  heathen  world  to  which  we  have  allnded,  is  full 
of  encouragement.  The  work  hitherto  has  heeu  preparatory  only.  ^ 
It  has  been  like  the  work  of  establishing  some  immense  business, 
where,  for  a  time,  the  outlay  has  seemed  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  results  ;  where  the  advertising,  the  organisation,  the  establish- 
ment of  agencies  absorbed  large  sums,  and  yet  appeared  to  yield 
but  little  return.  But  watch  the  results  when  the  arrangements  have 
been  perfected  ;  watch  the  marvellous  success  which  crowns  the 
patient,  trustful  policy  which  could  wait  and  hope.  See  the  fame 
of  such  an  enterprise,  filling  not  a  continent  only  but  the  world ; 
and  see  the  accumulation  of  means,  surpassing  in  extent  tlie  wealth 
of  the  greatest  monarch  on  earth:  and  all  this  acliicved  in  the 
lifetime  of  one  man.  Shall  such  results  as  these  be  possible  in 
the  things  of  this  world,  and  shall  matters  relating  to  God's  work  be 
matters  of  doubt  or  uncertainty? 

How  long  ere  the  labour  of  those  who  are  working  at  the  foun- 
dations of  some  great  pile  of  buildings  is  manifest  I  How  poor  the 
conception,  then,  which  one  can  form  of  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
superstructure  !  Bat  the  time  comes  when  the  foundations  are  com- 
pleted ;  when  the  style  and  character  of  the  elevation 
are  apparent;  when  the  "headstone  is  brought  forth  * *"'*'"* 
with  shoutings."  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  realised.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  does  it  ap[)ear  how  well 
was  the  time  employed  in  laying  the  foundations,  and  how  essential 
the  work  was  to  the  safety  and  beauty  of  the  whole.  But  in  the 
Mission-tiekl  results  have  been  achieved  vastly  greater  than  any 
wliich  appear  on  the  surface.  Natives  in  heathen  lands  (notably 
in  India)  who  have  themselves  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  tnitli,  have  in  their  journeyings  far  beyond  where  any  Mis- 
sionaries are  found,  brought  the  tidings  of  the  new  religion,  and 
.  awakened  an  interest  in  those  to  whom  they  have  spoken  to  listen 
themselves  to  some  teacher,  so  that  to  an  extent  which  very  few  are 
ready  to  believe,  the  words  of  the  Saviour  apply  to  the  eutire  heathen 
world  to-dny  r  *'  Behold,  I  say  onto  yon,  Lift  up  your  cyes^  and  look  on 
the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest"  (John  iv.  35).  But 
vastly  more  than  could  possibly  be  noted  in  a  Pa-per  of  this  nature 
is  ineluded  in  wliat  we  understand  by  the  preparatory  work  in  the 
JHiseion-fiuld,  The  mastery  of  languages ;  the  removal  of  prejudices; 
♦  "  A  Century  of  Missioos." 
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the  toleration  of  governments  leading  to  the  positive  invitation  taj 
Eiic9UTar'""nu  labotiT,  in  some  conntries  at  least,  whore  Christianity  * 
udoAiia.  law  was  proscribed.  Speaking  of  the  removal  of  pr 
jiidice  alone  as  compared  with  former  years,  let  us  aak  what, 
China  for  example,  wonld  have  been  the  result  if  the  Christian  peopU 
of  Great  Britain  and  America  had,  in  the  recent  visitation  caused  bj 
the  overflow  of  the  Yellow  River,  by  which  so  many  people  lost  thei 
lives,  and  by  which  from  one  to  two  mOlions  were  rendered  homeless 
sent  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of  tl 
sufferers,  which  they  could  so  easily  have  done?  Would  it  nc 
have  afforded  the  grandest  commentary  upon  the  excellence  of  tht 
religion  whose  principles  are,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace  and  goodwill  towards  men"  (Luke  ii.  14)?  Would 
not,  to  an  extent  that  nothing  has  ever  done,  have  created  a  wide 
spread  interest  in  a  religion  which  cannot  behold  satfering  withou^ 
alleviating  it,  and  which  cares  for  the  "bodies  as  well  as  the  sot' 
of  men "  ?  God  has  saidj  "  Bring  ye  all  the  tithes  into  the  stor 
house,  that  there  may  be  meat  in  My  house ;  and  prove  Me  nof 
herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windop 
of  heaven  and  poor  you  oat  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
room  enoQgh  to  receive  it'*  (MaL  iii.  10).  Will  the  Church  respondjj 
Will  the  Church  rely  upon  God's  promises  ?  Will  the  Church 
to  a  sense  of  its  obligations  ?  Will  it  furnish  the  men  who  ar 
urgently  needed  in  so  many  fields  to-day  ?  Will  the  Church  brini 
of  its  great  wealth  and  lay  it  at  the  Master's  feet?  Assuredly  if  eaci 
individual  member  did  but  realise  how  much  he  owed,  there  would  " 
no  difhculty. 

As  we  have  aJready  asked,  Is  it  not  possible  then,  that,  as  th^ 
Tobertiwd  result  of  this  Conference,  the  contributions  towards  tl 
liiwrfciity.  spread  of  the  Gospel,  towai-ds  the  great  Missionar_ 
enterprise  carried  on  by  all  the  Churches,  should  for  the  year  1S884 
be  50  per  cent,  more  than  it  ever  baa  been  in  any  one  year  durin| 
the  Century  of  Protestant  Missions  ?  The  want  exists.  The  mea 
are  there.  It  needs  but  the  will  to  secure  the  results.  **  Let  tl 
people  praise  Thee,  0  God  ;  let  all  the  people  praise  Thee,  The 
shall  the  earth  yield  her  increase ^  and  God,  even  our  own  God,  sha 
bless  us.  God  shall  bless  us;  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  sha 
fear  Him"  (Psalm  Ixvii.  5-7), 


DISCUSSION. 

E.ev.  Dr.  Qnmdemaim :  I  think  Missionary  periodical  papers  are  ihs 

very  best  medium  for  f  orthcriBg  in  the  Home  Churches  the  inter^Bt  in  Foreigi^ 

HissioDS.   I  am  now  referring  to  the  distinctioD  between  general  Mission 

papers  and  the  periodicals  giving  information  only  about 

^«^"onf  "^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  *li^  Missiouary  Societies.     Sacli  papers  ought  io 

be  read  by  Biipporters  of  any  Missionary  Society.     I  Bhould  ha 

glad  if  thiB  meeting  wonld  lay  before  all  our  friends  the  importance  of  thid 

question.  I  am  sorry  that  even  ministers  of  Churches  do  not  read  their Miesioa- 
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Afy  papers.  There  cannot  be  a  Bound  interest  in  the  progress  of  MisBions 
in  the  Foreign  field  without  reading  such  papers.  You  canaot  do  without 
a  certain  measure  of  knowledge  of  facta^  and  I  am  afraid  that  Missionary 
periodicals  are  not  so  well  used  ag  they  ought  to  be.  There  are  aome  ex- 
cellent ones, — for  instance,  the  Church  Misswnart/  Intelligenccry  which  I  may 
point  oat  as  the  very  best  journal  of  it.s  kind ;  bat  it  is  strange  that  it  should 
not  bo  more  largely  sold  ;  it  ought  to  be  circulated  at  least  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand  amongst  the  members  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
&nd  it  Bhotild  not  only  bo  circulated  but  read.  I  must  say  a  %vord  or  two 
about  another  class  of  papers.  I  am  sorry  to  say  many  of  tliem  do  not 
give  full,  accurate  information  about  the  proceedings  in  the  field.  Time 
does  not  allow  me  to  dwell  more  extensively  upon  this  subject. 

AH  I  wanted  to  nay  abnut  it  has  been  aaid  this  morning  in  the  Ejower  Hall 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilaon  of  Edinburgh,  and  better  tlian  I  could  say  it»  But  let 
me  point  out  another  fact  Ulustrating  a  great  lack  in  oiir  Missionary 
literature.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  Modern  Misaiona  over 
the  darkness  of  heathenism  is  the  work  in  the  Fiji  Islands.  Now 
all  of  Ufl  stiould  watch  the  work  for  the  development  of  Christianity 
in  those  islands,  but  in  all  England  there  is  no  report  to  be  obtained  giving 
informatiou  about  that  Mission.  Formerly  it  was  given  in  the  Wtsleyan  Missionary 
Joumaly  but  since  the  aepiuation  of  the  Australasian  Conference  from  the  Eng- 
lish Wealeyan  Church  ctjmplote  silence  is  kept  about  it.  I  have  written  two  or 
three  times  to  Sydney  about  it,  but  have  not  succeeded  in  my  object  Let  us 
get  full  and  correct  Mossioaary  information,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  stir  up  the 
CJhurches  to  contribute  largely, 

Eev.  A.  B.  Oring  (Reformed  Church  in  the  Umted  States,  from  Japan) : 
I  think  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  faets  conoerning  this  groat 
Conference  is  not  so  much  the  interest  that  we  ourselves  take  in  it,  as  that 
there  are  thousands  of  Foreign  Missionaries  abroad  who  are 
looking  to  this  Conference  with  a  great  deal  of  expectation.  To^Jt^S^JI,* 
these  MiBsionaries  the  great  sigmficauce  of  this  Conference  is 
that  the  managers  of  Societies  are  waking  «p  at  homo.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it  at  all  that  every  MisBionary  on  the  field  is  quite  awake  to  the  great 
demands  of  the  work  abroad,  but  they  have  always  lamented  that  the 
Church  at  home  has  not  felt  as  tbey  have  felt,  and  has  not  been  as  zealous 
in  the  work  as  they  themselves  have  been.  Now  this  Conference  shows  to 
them  that  there  is  a  waking  up.  I  want  to  refer  to  ose  matter  here^the 
Wfty  of  interesting  the  Churches  at  home.  I  have  only,  of  course,  to  speak 
of  that  UnioQ  Church  in  Japan,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  to.  It 
18  now  the  largest  church  in  Japas.  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  way  we 
take  in  trjing  to  interest  the  Japanese  in  their  own  work  there. 

When  wo  preach  to  the  Japanese,  and  when  we  examine  them  for  baptism,  we 
say,  "  Will  you  now  from  henceforth  do  all  that  lies  in  your  power  to  lead  those 
of  your  family,  your  father  and  mother,  your  brothers  and  siatera  to  Christ?" 
That  means  not  only  by  Miaaions  but  by  personal  effort  as  well,  and  we  are 
bringing  home  this  great  point — personal  reaponsibihty  for  their  perwMJ 
neighbours'  salvation.  This  is  the  great  point  that  must  come  napouitiili^. 
borne  to  every  true  Christian  Church  in  t!ie  Home  field.  We  have 
proposed  to  the  Native  Church  thai  if  they  would  raise  one  dollar  we  would  raise 
three  dollars.  This  has  been  a  great  encouragement  to  the  Church  in  Jap&n^ 
and  they  have  come  forward  nobly  to  pay  their  part.  This  independunoa 
of  character  in  the  Churches  in  Japan  has  helped  the  Boards  at  homa 
wonderfully. 
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One  otlier  point.     It  Beema  to  me  the  preat  thing  for  the  Home  Churches  k 

for  them  to  realise  just  what  we  realiee.     I  have  often  thought  it  would  pay  otir 

Boards  at  home  if  they  wore  to  select  Bome  good  men,  gifted  wit" 

Atttwway    i]iq  nbility  to  speak,  and  to  appeal,  and  to  traiiafer  their  enthuaii 

to  others,  and  send  them  uiit  to  tlic  field  with  this  idea, — that  1 ' 

go  there  and  live  among  the  people,  and  work  with  their  T 

for  five  or  sii  or  more  yeara,  and  then  they  might  be  brought  home  again 

the  idea  of  keeping  them  at  home  three  or  four  or  five  years  going  about  amo 

the  Churclies.     In  this  way  jon  will  create  at  homo  awch  cnthuaiaam  aa  you  c 

k  never  do  by  written  letters.     We  feel  how  intinitely  poor  are  the  descriptio 

'  ve  write.     One  other  tldug.     The  end  will   not  bo  accomplished  until  eve 

.Christian  feela  hia  tiwn  rcaponsihility.     Here,  it  aecma  to  me,  is  where  we  oug 

to  bring  in  the  subject  of  special  objects.     Every  Church  ought  to  have  ' 

lUiasionaries  j  every  individual,  aa  far  as  he  can,  ought  to  have  his  l^Iiaaiona 

^•abroad  ;  every  Preabyteiy,  every  Society,  ouyht  to  have  two  *'ir  three  Miasia 

kariea  abroad;    flo   with   every   Church,   and  every  ricli   man;    and  then 

Iklissionariea  could  send  homo  their  letters  to  the  Presbyteriea,  the  Chur 

or  the  individuale,   and  there  would  be  a  personal  responaibility  awakene 

Besponaibility  ia  too  much  generalised.     People  drop  their  pennies  in  the  litti 

'  collection  box,  and  they  do  not  know  what  they  are  giving  to.     Let  every  , 

*  Bay,  "My  Missionary  ia  in  Japan,  at  Tokio,  and  unless  I  support  him  from^ 

^to  week  he  must  come  home."     But  it  is  not  so  now.     When  I  put  my  p< 

'  in  the  box  it  ia  distributed  all  over  the  world.     The  same  responsibility  tli 
a  Church  has  in  engaging  a  paator,  in  aupporting  and  sustaining  him,  has  in  i 
case  of  Missions  to  be  brought  hoiue  to  every  member  of  the  Church.     GH 
everjbody  soroothing  to  do, — every  man,  woman,  and  child.     I  am  convii    _ 
from  my  little  experience  in  the  Churches  at  home  that  special  work  ia  the  gr&A 
thing  by  which  the  Boards  can  call  out  the  liberality  of  the  Churches. 

Rev.  Jotm  Pagan, D.D.  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee): 
As  a  minister  ordained  thirty  years  ago,  I  venture  to  speak  of  San" — ' 

schools  giving  support  to  Missions.     The  system  that  prevj 
EuBdJf'lehS*.  ^*'  ^^^^  ^™*^  ^^^  ^"^  h&VQ  one  Mission-box  pat  down  once 
'month.     After  I  had  tried  that  for  a  little  time,  and  endi 
^  voured  to  eupplcment  it  by  collecting  cards,  1  found  the  system  did 
draw  out  the  Missionary  sympathies  of  the  children.     The  great  object 
to  secure  intelligent  and  interested  giving. 

Jly  own  experience  is  not  to  support  a  chOd  here,  and  an  oi^^ihan  there, 
to  get  the  cliildren  interested  in  two  or  three  departments  of  the  Chx 
•work, — the  work  in  India,  the  work  in  Africa,  tho  work  in  China,  a 
of  the  year  given  to  one,  and  another  part  to  another,  I  tind  in  this 
way  they  get  acquaintance  with  the  whttlo  field  with  which  our 
^^  **^**'*'*  Church  has  to  do.     The  children  should  all  know  how  n>uch  is  given 

ttyaang.  \^y  i}^^^^  class  by  opening  the  box  every  two  t>r  three  montha.  In 
tbia  way  the  interest  is  much  better  sustained.  They  are  easily  iut«re«ted. 
Give  them  information,  and  they  will  give  asvipport  proportionate  ti>  the  interest 
they  feel.  Wo  do  not  get  support  from  the  children  <n{  the  well-to-do  classes 
nearly  as  large  as  from  tho  children  of  the  poor.  We  all  wis!i  t^^stematic 
support  for  Mif^sions,  and  wo  can  have  no  better  support  than  the  childen  of  tJie 
poor,  bringing  their  halfpenny  or  penny  a  week. 

Wo  found  we  were  not  getting  tho  yoimg  men  of  the  Church  to  be  interested 
M  they  otight  to  be  in  Missions.  We  havo  nti  organisation  of  Young  Men*! 
Associations,  called  guilds,  in  connection  with  the  Church.  They  were  invited 
to  take  up  a  special  field  for  themselves  ;  one  of  our  most  important  stations 
in  India  was  Belected,  and  we  resolved  to  put  ourselves  into  communication  with 
eacli  member  of  the  guild,  and  ask  what  they  were  willing  to  give.  We  have  _ 
an  exceedingly  good  respduso.  We  liave  got  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  devoti  ^ 
young  men  at  our  Divinity  Hall  to  go  out  at  the  head  of  the  Mission,  and,  so  ftt 
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as  ire  can  see,  this  prointaes  to  be  a  carrying  forward  of  the  mterest  from  tlie 
Sunday  school  througli  tlio  young  men  of  tho  Churcli. 

Hr.  David  MaclaieD,  J.F. :  I  tliink  what  la  to  be  eaid  oa  this  Buhjoot 
might  he  summed  up  in  two  words,  prictcipte  and  plan.  The  only  principle 
that  will  carry  us  through  is  that  of  stewardship,  and  we  should 
recognise  that,  not  only  m  regards  our  money,  but  as  regards  p^"o7jl' "* 
everything  else,  we  are  stewards  for  God.  1  hear  somebody  say, 
**  How  can  a  man  he  interested  in  tho  conversion  of  tho  heathen  when  he  ia 
living  in  such  and  such  a  hoEse,  and  driving  about  in  a  carriage  ?  '*  Why, 
if  he  recognises  that  he  is  God's  steward  he  should  spend  his  money  upon 
his  support  and  upon  his  recreation  as  a  steward  of  God,  Tho  certain 
proportion  ought  to  be  laid  aside  for  God's  work.  I  have  heard  people 
object  to  that  plan  of  layiag  aside  one  portion.  "  Why,'*  they  say,  '*  we 
should  give  the  whole;"  just  as  I  have  heard  objections  to  keeping  the 
Lord's  Day,  because  every  day  should  be  sacred  to  the  Lord  I  In  con- 
nection with  this  a  passage  is  quoted  over  and  over  again  with  a  totally 
perverted  meanieg,  "Prove  mo  herewith,  and  see  if  I  will  not  pour  j'ou  oat 
a  blessing?  "  Wherewith  ?  With  what  ?  "  Biing  yc  all  tho  tithes  into  tho 
fitorebouse,  that  there  maybe  meat  in  Mine  house."  I  venture  to  say  there 
is  a  good  proportion  of  the  people  in  this  room  at  this  moment  who  do  not 
know  that  that  promise  is  given  to  those  who  bring  their  tithes  into  the 
storehouse.  I  should  hke  very  much  to  know  to  what  extent  tho  higher 
life  has  influenced  the  purses  of  those  who  hope  they  have  entered  on  it. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Butler  (Medical  Missionary  Association,  London) :  One 
of  the  questions  before  the  Conference  is,  How  shall  money  be  got  from  the 
children  of  our  Sabbath  schools?  As  aa  answer  to  that  I  wouJd  suggest 
another  question :  How  shall  they  beUevo  iu  tbat  of  which  they  have  not 
heard,  or  which,  if  thoy  have  heard  it,  has  not  been  presented  to  them  ia 
K        a  form  that  they  can  assimilate  ?     I  remember  when  I  was  a  littie  child 

■  I  was  expected  to  give  money  for  a  child  in  a  school  in  India.  Every  now 
and  then  a  few  dull  sentences  were  read  out  to  me  about  the  child,  and  it 
was  of  no  interest  to  me  at  all;  but  by-nnd-by  a  cousin  came  who  had 
personal  interests  in  the  MiBSion-ticld,  and  she  talked,  and  then  wrote  mo 
letters  about  them.  That  touched  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that  I,  too,  had  a 
hold  on  the  Mission-field.  I  remember  reading  in  **  Children's  Work  for 
Children,"  ho%v  the  little  Siamese  children  were  taught  to  kiss.  From  that 
time  I  felt  that  little  Siamese  children  had  become  a  reality  to  me,  and  any 
child  would  feel  the  same.  Tell  our  children  then  that  which  will  touch 
their  sympiithies. 

The  importance  of  Mi^aion  literature  for  children  has  not  been  dwelt  upon 
yet,  I  think,  in  this  Oonferonce.     1  wish  that  ptiople,  when  they  read  a  Misaioa 
book  that  takes  hold  uf  their  hearts,  would  try  to  write  aonie  simple 
account   of   it,   and   pass   it   about   among   tha   children  of   their      i|?i"*i"* 
acquaintance.    Or,  if  they  are  happy  enough  to  find  a  publisher,  they   j^,  ohUdimi. 
might   publish   it.     Abundance  of  literature  has   been  written  to 
interest  our  children  about  the  little  ones  in  tho  East  End  of  Ltmdon.     Wonld 
not  the  tame  kind  of  htcrature  enlist  their  sympathiek  for  the  children  in  f-rei^a- 

■  lands  ?    A  lady  whom  I  know  was  sent  to  the  foreign  field  thi'ongh  reading,  as  ft 

■  young  girl,  a  book  whicli  one  would  have  thought  would  have  di^iheartened 
I        a  girl, — "  Tlie  Finished  Course  '—accounts  of  Missitinariea  who  died  bikmi  after  ' 
I        arrival  in  Aiiica.     It  touched  her  heart.    She  thought  "  That  which  is  worth 
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dying  for  ia  wortli  living  for  ; "  and  ehe  ie  at  the  present  momont  doing  Me 
Miseion  work  in  Caalimere.     When  going  back  from  ono  of  tlieao  meeting* 
Conference  one  evening,  in  n  third-clues  carriage,  1  fell  in  with  a  very  pleasant 
looking  lady  who  had  also  been  here ;  and  she  laid,  "  1  began  toJ 
^tiflBwiai   i^Q  interested  in  Medical  Missions  tlirouRh  reading  a  story  calledj 
^^^^^     *  The  Crown  of  Glory. "  "     I  do  not  myself  care  much  about  fiction,j 
but  if  fiction  must  bo  written  let  it  be  utilised  to  bring  in  Mission 
ary  facts,  and  so  k^t  it  take  the  pkce  of  literature  which  too  often  injures  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  children. 


Mrs.  Mary  C.  Nind  (Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Metho<^ 
dist  Episcopal  Churchy  U.8.A.}:  It  is  from  li  mother's  standpoint  I  want  toJ 

Etriy       speak.     First,  then,  I  am  indebted  to  God  for  the  great  deal  of 
mtaienary    Missionary  entbnsiasm  I  have,  eo  that  I  am  Bometimcs  called  a] 
iiutniction.    Missionary  cylone.    It  began  with  the  instractions  of  my  mothe: 
and  father  in  this  land,  for  I  was  born  in  this  country,  though  I  am  really 
now  an  American.     First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  instruction  received. 
Early  led  to  Christ.     That  is  the  great  bottom,  basal  thought.     Tlien  tbo^ 
great  truth  taught  that  I  must  be  all  the  Lord's,  not  a  half  Christian,  bal 
entirely  His.     Then  instruction  on  great  Missionary  themes  in  the  homi 
and  around  the  family  altar.     Then  I  was  taken   to  Missionary  meetic 
when  I  was  very  little,  and  sat  on  my  mother's  lap  and  listened  to  gr 
Missionary  speeches,  which  I  havo  not  forgotten  to  this  day.     Then  "' 
eionary  literaturo  was  put  in  my  hands.    I  never  read  a  novel,  except  Hi 
Beecher  Stowe's  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  ;"  bnt  before  I  was  twelve  years  old 
had  read  eome  religious  books,  eucli  as  Doddridge's  *'  Rise  and  Progresa  oi 
Bcligion  in  the  Soul/'  Baxter's  '*  Saints'  Rest,"  and  all  Angeil  James'  work^ 
My  first  paster  was  an  exiled  Missionary  from  Madagascar,  John  Josep] 
Freeman.     My  mother  used  to  invite  to  her  home  very  often  the  six  Mali 
gasy  refugees,  at  whose  feet   I  almost  adoringly  eat,  and  listened  to  tha 
recitals  of  their  persecutions. 

Then  we  were  early  taught  to  save  our  money  from  candies  and  BTip«; 
fluities  of  naughtiness,  in  order  to  put  it  into  the  Missionary  box.    We  save 
^^^^'  ^^  picked  up  the  pins,  for  which  we  were  paid,  am 
*  *  W6  faithfully  saved  the  old  bones  so  that  wo  could  soil  them  fo; 

Missionary  purposea.  We  dressed  plainly  and  lived  plainly,  and  the  house 
wafl  funiiahed  plaiuly,  in  order  that  wo  might  give  more  to  the  causo  of 
Christ.  That  is  good  bringing  up.  I  recommend  it  to  all  yon  mothers  and 
all  yon  fathers.  Teach  your  children  that  they  ought  to  save  to  give.  Our 
immortal  Wesley  said,  *'  Get  all  you  can  ;" — of  course  he  meant  honestly  and 
righteously, — **  save  all  you  can;  give  all  you  can."  That  is  good 
doctrine. 

The  next  tlionght  is,  teach  your  children  that  the  great  aim  in  lifo  ia  to 

glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever,  and  make  the  last,  the  enjoying  Him  for 

ever,  only  tho  blessed  end  of  gloriously  living  here.     I  do  not  c4U"e, 

*mmIS!^^  I  think,  much  about  '*  the  hereafter,"  but  1  taught  my  children  a* 

to  Ood.       ™y  mother  tjiught  me,  to  live  for  God  and  for  souls,  and  to  tind  » 
niche  in  tho  great  spiritual  temple.     We  should  bo  earnest,  conj 
crated  Christiana,  and  go  anywhere  the  Lord  sends  us.     Some  mothers  teach  thei 
daughtors  that  the  great  end  of  life  ia  to  marry  a  man  with  lota  of  money. 
ia  a  miserable  doctrine.     I  am  glad  I  was  brought  up  on  the  Westminster  C; 
chism,  and  that  I  am  a  Metliodist.     I  do  not  believe  in  predestination,  mind. 
I  wont  to  impress  this  upon  you.    First,  get  the  cliiidren  to  Christ  early.     I  wu 
oonverted  before  I  was  five,  and  all  my  children   before  they  were  tirelTa. 
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Secondly,  get  them  to  realige  that  the  consecration  muat  bo  complete.  Thirdly, 
attend  to  the  Divine  call,  whatever  it  is,  and  wherever  it  call*  them.  Then,  let 
US  feel  that  aU  our  money  is  his.  1  desire  to  be  known  as  a  walking,  living 
collection,  gathering  money  for  Christ,  and  I  have  brought  up  aM  my  children  to 
feel  that  at  least  one-tenth  of  every  donar  they  have  belongs  to  the  Lord,  and  if 
He  should  ever  give  them  abundance, — I  do  not  know  Ho  ever  will, — one-fifth. 
If  we  begin  with  enthusiasm,  pray  it  at  the  family  altar,  live  it  ©very  day,  wo 
■hall  not  have  so  many  stingy  Christians  as  we  have. 

Rev.  Dr.  Schreiber  (Bbcnlsb  Misaionarj  Society) :  Yoa  will  allow  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks,  because  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  busy  on  the  kinid 
of  work  that  we  are  epeaking  about  this  afternoon.     I  have 
found  out  that  the  less  wo  speak  about  monoy  when  addressing  ^jj^f^g^k!* 
Christian  people,  the  better.     The  beat  way  is  to  get  them 
deeply  interested  in  the  work  before  us,  and  then  the  money  comes  of  itself. 
But,  on  tbe  other  hand,  I  say  you  cannot  by  any  means  lay  down  a  rula 
which  will  hold  good  everywhere.     Tho  only  way  is  at  the  end  of  the  year 
to  tell  the  people,  '*  The  Lord  has  given  us  all  we  have  need  of." 

One  other  remark     A  previous  speaker  told  me  bis  Society  had  got 
three  or  four  calle  for  extending  their  work  last  year,  but  they  did  not  do  it 
because  they  were  short  of  money.    Now  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  B<,ci,tiei  joint 
right  way.  I  have  found  at  least  twice  in  oar  own  Society  that  as    forward  in 
soon  as  you  begin  a  new  work  yoa  will  be  sare  to  get  a  lot  of       '*^*^" 
money.     The  best  way  is  cot  to  stop  short  because  of  money,  but  to  trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  we  may  bo  sure  that  Ho  will  not  let  any  of  His  work  fail 
for  want  of  money.     A  very  experienced  man  said  to  mo  the  other  day,  **  If 
they  are  really  doing  the  Lord's  work,  and  in  earnest,  the  Lord  will  not  let'  | 
the  money  be  missing  for  that  work." 

In  Germany  we  have  a  great  many  poor  rich  men,  because  they  do  not 
possess  the  money  but  the  money  possesses  them.  In  former  times  I  was 
always  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  difference  between  England 
and  Germany.  We  in  Germany  get  a  great  amount  of  money ''^(jJiSuwr' 
from  poor  people,  and  there  are  people  there  who  can  make 
many  others  ashamed.  I  have  soon  a  poor  needlewoman,  who  gave  one- 
fourth  of  all  she  earned  to  tho  Mission.  I  have  a  letter  from  a  poor  man 
who  sent  me  sixty  marks  ;  they  said  it  was  too  much,  but  he  said,  "It  is 
not  too  much.'*  I  have  learned  tbat  in  Enghmd  it  is  just  the  same, — that  a 
great  part  of  the  money  comes  from  poor  people, — and  I  was  very  glad 
when  I  heard  it.  If  tbe  rich  will  come  and  help  us,  God  bless  them,  but 
we  will  rely  on  the  poor ;  and  we  are  very  glad  that  so  many  of  the  poor  are 
rich  in  Christ^ 


Eev.  William  B.  Derrick,  D.D.  (African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Missionary  Society,  U.S.A. )  :  Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,=-It 
afibrds  me  supreme  pleasure  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  It 
is  trne  I  am  among  those  who  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  opemng 
of  the  Conference.  My  cause  of  not  coming  earlier  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  my  attending  onr  General  Conference,  which  did  not  adjourn  before 
the  80 tb  of  May,  after  which  I  had  to  travel  four  thousand  miles  to  reach. 
London.  I  come  as  the  representative  of  an  organisation  known  as  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States,  Africa,  and  West 
Indiee,  nombetixig  four  hundred  thoasand  eommnnicaiits  and  three  thousand 
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mmisterg.  We  como  with  Ibe  greetings  of  tbls  branch  of  Chrisfg  Church, 
praying  tbat  the  blessing  of  our  most  merciful  Creator  may  rest  npon  ail 
your  deliberations,  likewise  assurbg  you  that  this  Convention  has  its  hearty 
sympathy  and  earnest  prayers. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Papers  to  which  I  have  Iist4?ned  I  heartily 
approve,  especially  that  of  the  Rev.  Jlr.  Romig,  for  whom  I  am  here  to  certify  as  to 
the  correctneas  of  hia  statements,  as  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  the 
f^^lT**^*''*!  honuured  head,  has  been,  and  is,  doing  much  good  in  my  island 
*"^"'"*'hoiiie.    But  may  I  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to  two  very  important 
thoughts  which  should  not  bo  h'st  sight  of  by  tliis  Convention.     First,  the  kind 
of  material  which  is  selected  as  Missiimarics  in  foreign  lands.     I  am  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  they  should  bo  individHala  who  are  thorotighly  adapted  fcr  the 
great  work.     I  atn  conscious  that  this  Convention  is  aware  of  the  great  fact  that  i 
adaptabihty  is  an  indispensable  requisite  to  success  in  all  branches  of  our  busy  ' 
life,  bo  it  secular  or  spiritual.  i 

1"he  only  standard  by  which  individn,ila  ought  to  be  measured  should  be.j 
mental  and  niond  culture,  backed  with  Divine  grace.  This,  and  this  alona,^ 
«hould  be  the  j^'uuge,  and  not  that  of  colour,  without  which  the  prayer,  which  ia 
continually  going  up,  "  Let  Thy  kingdom  come,"  will  never  be  answered.  AUl 
natives  are  invited  to  rally  beneath  the  folds  of  salvation's  banner  as  equals  in) 
Christ  Jesus,  All  are  united  as  children  of  one  common  Parent,  as  is  laid  down] 
in  the  writings  of  the  holy  Apostles,  •'  Of  oue  blood  God  made  all  nationa  tc 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 

Bev.  E.  H.  Warden  (Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the   Canadian^ 
Presbyterian  Church) :  One  point  has  been  bo  very  elrongly  empha.<;i5ed  byj 
l^Ira.  Nind  that  I  eball  not  refer  to  it     I  believe  there  is  no  school  in  tbisi 
world  like  a  Christian  home.     I  believo  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  every 
home  a  Missionary  bos,  and  that  tho  children  ahould  bo  encouraged  to  con-' 
tribute,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.     I  believe  the  livin^l 
voice  ia   infinitely  belter  than  the  periodicals.     I  like  the  plan  of  vreeklj 
Sabbath-giviog  for  Christian  work.     In  tho  congregation  witi 
^"^i^uoo?'  ^v*"<^^  1  ^™  identified  tho  plan  is  this :  lastt  year  we  bad  oda 
envelope   weekly,   in   which   we   put    our   contiibutiona    tot 
Missionary   and   congregational   purposes   combined.     Now  we    use   two 
envelopes,  into  one  of  which  we  put  the  contribution  for  congregational 
purpoees,  and  into  the  other  the  contribution  for  Miiisionary  purposes ;  and 
ihe  experience  in  Canada  East  is  that  far  more  money  is  coniributed  fod 
the  Lord's  work,  by  me  ana  of  this  system,  than  by  any  other  plan. 

I  think   each   congregational  Society  should  publish  annusJly  tho  name 

of  the  donors,  with  tho  ainounts  they  contribute.     I  know  there  is  a  dilTerene 

of  opinion  with  regard  to  this.    I  beUeve  the  text  applicable  to  th_ 

''*"*■"*    matter,  as  well  as  to  others,  is  this  :  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  befof 

*bepuUiilied.  ™<*"'  t'h^t  *^*y  "**y  "ce  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Fath 

which  ia  in  heaven.'*    Example  is  better  than  precept,  and  one 
tho  most  liberal  men  in  the  City  of  Montreal  learned  to  give  simply  by  tl 
knowledge  he  bad  of  a  man,  who  was  supposed  to  be  less  wealthy  than  himae 
giving  more  than  ho  did,  as  published  in  tho  annual  register.     1  believo  ' 
publication  has  its  advantages,  and  that  it  is  desirable,  on  the  part  of  th 
identified  with  Christian  Churches  and  Misaionai'y  Societies,  to  publish 
uanies,  with  the  amounts  contributed  from  year  to  year.   I  believo  evcrj*  meth< 
good  in  itself  must  be  well  worked  ;  bocauso,  humanly  speaking,  tho  success 
any  system  will  depend  very  largely  on  those  who  administer  it,  and  howc 
theoretically  good  u  system  may  be  yet  people  get  into  a  rut  after  five  or 
^ears.     No  mutter  how  wisely  planned  any  system  of  Christian  linance  may  . 
ita  iuccesa  will  be  found  to  depend  on  theChurch'a  own  efficiency  in  cultirati 
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tho  spintufti  life  of  tta  mcmbora. 
liberality. 


Overflowing  grace  will  produce  overflowijjg 


Eev.  W.  F.  T,  Hamilton  (British  Byrian  Bchoola  and  Bible  Mission) : 
I  have  two  practical  auggestions  to  make  to  thia  meotiDg  on  the  Btibject 
of  Material  Agencies.     The  first  is  ibis,  which  £  would  venture  to  address 
to  those  who,  like  myself,  at  the  present  moment,  are  presiding     Practical 
over  parishes^  either  in   England   or   elsewhere.     For  every    int«r«tby 
deputatioe  or  Missionary,  whom  yon  ask  to  come  and  speak  to  l»'>™«''i««y. 
your  people,  give  two  addresses  yourself,     I  believe  wo  cost  our  Societies 
a  very  largo  sum  in  sending  to  na  Missionaries  and  deputations,  and  our 
people  will  never  believe  in  our  earnestness  till  they  have  practical  proof 
that  we  take  the  trouble  to  study  MisaiooB,  and  can  give  them  iuteresting 
Bccoants  from  the  platform  or  pulpit.    In  the  largo  parish  which,  at  present, 
is   under   my  charge,  I   believe   that»  although  I  apoke  very  feebly,  yet 
a  lecture  I  gave  on  Japan  convinced  the  people  more  of  my  interest  in 
Missions  thnn  all  I  bad  done  in  getting  deputations  to  addresa  them  before. 
I  have  had  some  slight  experience  of  juvenile  associations,  and  I  wish 
to  commend  a  plan  which  has  been  adopted  with  great  success  in  more  than 
one  place,   and  that  is  to  have   for  young  women,  and  for  children  of 
the  upper  class  and  also  of  the  tower  class,  working  parties,  to 
be  presided  over  by  one  or  more  ladies,  who  will  undertake  ^^^HJ"^*"^^ 
to  prepare  the  work  for  the  children  (who  work  for  the  benetit 
of  Missions),  and  to  give  them  interesting  Missionary  information  while  they 
re  at  work.     I  coLdd  mention  one  or  two  cases  to  you  where  great  interest 
Missions  has  been  excited  by  gathering  the  childrea  together,  weekly  or 
fortnightly^  for  workiug  purposes. 

Rev.  George  Wilson  (Edinburgh)  :  I  have  to  apologise  for  letting  my 
voice  be  heard  this  afternoon.     I  speak  simply  because  I  cannot  help  it.     I 
have  waited  to  the  very  cod  to  hear  reference  made  to  what  I  believe  to  bo 
a  very  material  agcupy.     I  believe  the  day  hag  come  when  wo  may  make 
large  and  most  blessed  use  of  tho  industrial  gilts  of  artisans  in 
the  great  work  of  evangelising  tho  world,  and  sending  abroad    ^^^°^f^ 
men  of  God  who  have  all  the  quaHfications  of  a  Missionary,  but 
who  have  the  additiona!  gift  of  some  handicraft,  so  that  they  may  go  and 
live  a  Christian  life  and  illustrate  before  the  heathen  the  Christian  family, 
.and  show  the  heathen  how  to  use  their  bauds  as  well  as  to  teach  them  the 
fvTHf  to  God.     I  believe  that  is  one  of  the  mighty  forces  of  the  Mis.=iona  of 
the  future. 

I  know  this  moment  of  a  boy  being  trained  in  ^Ir.  G rattan  Guinneas'a 
college.      I  knew  liia  gift  and  hia  atorling  Christian  character.     When  that  boy 
came  to  me,  he  aaid,  **  I  want  to  go  to  the  Misaion-fiuld,  bnt  I  have 
been  reading  the  parablo  of  tho  talents,  and  I  read  there  that  if  &  A^MiumiUi'i 
man  does  not  use  his  whole  talents  for  God,  God  will  not  bless  any   ^onieoM^. 
.Other  talent.     I  am  a  blacksmith,  I  am  a  good  blacksmith,  and  1 
'want  tf>  consecrate  ray  gift  fur  tlio  Lord  ;  1  will  go  anywhere  in  the  world  pro- 
vided I  may  teacli  the  uncivilised  savage  to  use  the  forgo."     1  said,,  **  I  will  take 
the  responaibility  of  your  truiuin'^."     I  believe  this  la  one  of  the  mighty  Mis- 
'•ionary  forces  of  tho  future.     We  know  that  Missionaries  going  as  brethren 
llimong  the  heathen  are  iiuccssary,  and  that  great  preachers  are  very  uaeful,  but 
'  tJiey  are  not  no  much  needed  in  the  Mission-tield  as  holy  men,  mon  who  will 
■how  the  heathen  all  the  Bides  of  a  Christian  life,  the  home  life,  Gocial  iifoj 
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Sunday  life,  daily  life.  Now  an  artisan  who  is  a  man  of  God  can  do  tliat 
well  aa  I  can,  and  I  do  belicvo  that  for  tho  transplanting  of  a  Christian  com- 
munity into  these  Mission  lands,  and  the  raising  up  of  a  native  Chmtian 
community,  we  have  in  this  Industrial  MiBsiun  one  of  the  great  forces  of  the 
futiire.  I  do  trust,  therefore,  the  Church  will  realise  that  there  is  a  great  power 
in  this.  There  are  thousands  of  artisans  ready  to  go  forth  to-day,  and  it  will 
coat  little  money. 

Mtb.  Erifisell  (United  States) :  Within  the  last  few  weeka  it  has  come 
to  my  knowledge,  not  from  rich  Butston,  the  city  of  merchant  princes,  but 
from  a  Southern  State  ravaged  most  terribly  by  the  late  war,  and  from  a 
man  of  Scotch  descent,  though  a  Virginian  by  birth,  that  many  of  his  fellow- 
members  have  adopted  the  oue-tenth  eystem,  with  the  result  that  there  has 
beea  an  increase  of  contributions  of  2,000  per  cent,  from  his  poor  Church. 

The  ChainiLan ;  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  American  GhiistiacB  last  year 

raised  between  four-and-a-half  and  five  millions  of  money  for  Missions,  while 

ftt  the  same  time  the  Evangelical  Christians  of  the  United  States  hold  in 

^^giaaa  and  *^^  hands  eloveu  biihons.     Wo  pay  nine  hundred  millioDB  • 

nitionai      year  for  tho  liquor  trai3ic,  six  hundred  millions  a  year  for  the 

e«p«nditu«.   tobacco  traflic,  tivo  hundred  and  sixty-eight  millions  for  jewellery, 

and  five  millions  for  ostrich  plumes.   It  is  time  we  began  to  consider  whether 

the  property  put  in  trust  for  Christians  to  use  is  being  used  as  wisely  for 

God's  kingdom  as  it  ought  to  be. 


« 


Tlie  Chaiimau  pronounced  the  BeoedicUon* 


MEETINGS  OP  MEMBERS 
IN  SECTION. 


THE  RELATIONS   OF  COMMERCE  AND  DIPLOMACY  TO 

MISSIONS. 

(a)  What  commerce  ii,  and  wha.i  commerce  on  Christian  principlea  might  be?' 
in  relation  to  MissionB. 

(&)  The  IVIiBaionary  bearinga  of  the  liquor  traffic  and  trade  in  gma  and  powder 
in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 

(c)  The  relation  of  the  Missionary  to  commercial  men  in  heathen  countries. 

(d)  The  effecta  of  the  opmm  trade  on  China  and  on  India. 

(e)  How  shall  the  united  influence  of  Missionary  Societies  and  of  all  Churches 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  evil  ? 

(/)  How  far  should  the  friendly  co-operation  of  European  and  American 
residents  on  the  lliasion-fielda  be  invited  ? 

{Tuesday  morning ^  June  19M,  in  (he  Annexe,) 

Stmcftn  McLaren,  Esq.^  in  the  cbair. 
Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Reginald  RadcUffe, 

Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D, 

The  Chairman:  The  topic  eent  down  for  our  consideration  this 
oioroing  diflbrs  somewhat  from  those  that  have  occupied  our  attention 
during  the  previons  meetings  of  this  Conference.  Hitherto  we  have 
looked  at  the  agencies  at  work  and  at  the  methods  employed  in  oar 
Mission-fielda,  and  considered  how  these  may  be  rendered  weweiM* 
more  efficient,  and  what  helps  we  can  give.  To-day  we  oftapio. 
are  asked  to  look  rather  at  the  other  side  of  the  picture  and  to  see 
some  of  the  hiudrances  that  stand  in  the  way  of  Mission  work,  and  to 
take  counsel  tog'ether  how  what  are  but  hiodrauces  can  be  turned 
into  helps,  and  how  what  is  essentially  evil  can  be  altogether  removed 
out  of  the  way. 

Two  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  onr  Missions  have  to  contend 
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are  specially  mcDtionGtl  in  tiie  topic  set  clown  for  (liscussion;  the, 
one^  *'  The  MiMsionary  bearings  of  tlie  liquor  tnifiic  and  trade  id  guntj 
and  powder  in  Africa  and  elsewhere."  That  trade,  we  know,  iaj 
working  deadly  evil  in  all  jiarts  of  Africa,  and  some  of  those  who  are! 
welt  entitled  to  speak  tell  us  that  the  evils  resulting  from  it  are 
almost  as  great  as  the  evils  resulting  from  the  open  sore  of  slavery  i 
itself.  Another  of  these  evils  which  are  mentioned  is,  "  The  eflectgl 
opbm      of  the  opinra  trade  with  China  and  with  India,"  and  from] 

•Bd%ttor.    ■^'hat  we  know  of  the  opium  trade  in  those  countries,  there  1 
ia  very  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  it  is  as  injurious  to  Mission  work 
in  the  Eastern  continent,  as  the  liquor  traflic  is  to  the  great  Southeru      J 
continent  j   with  this  aggravatton  to  those  of  us   who  are  Britisli^l 
subjects,  that  we  have  a  direct  rcsponsihility  in  what  is  done  in  coq«^I 
nection  with  it — that  unlike  the  liquor  trade,  it  is  not  the  act  of 
individuals  or  of  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  but  it  is  the 
act  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  as  British  8ul)jects  we  have  a 
direct  responsibility  in  it.     Another  great  evil  not  mentioned  therepJ 
but  which   immediately  occurs  to  us  along  with  this,  and   wbicli 
Government  sets  as  an  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  ilission  work  botl 
in  India  and  some  other  of  the  Crown  Colonies,  is  those  Acts  for 
the  regulation  of  vice  which  are  working  incalculable   mischief  ii 
those  lands,  and  which,  though  condemued  by  the  House  of  Common^ 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  for  tlie  moment  suspended  by  the  Indian  Govera^i 
ment,  are  not  yet  altogether  repealed  in  some  places.     It  becomes 
to  remember  that  unless  we  co-operate  with  others  who  are  like 
minded,  and  insist  on  their  total  repeal,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  thes 
Acts  will  bo  altogether  cancelled. 

Looking  at  these  questions  from  a  Missionary  point  of  view,  we 
find  they  are  a  very  great  evil  standing  iu  the  way  of  all  Mission 
work.     They   arc   a   standing   reproach   to   Christianity    and   tenif 

Areptoach  to  associate  in  the  natives'  mind  immorality  and  Chria 
to otriitiiiiity.  tianity ;  for  they  ask,  ^'  Why  should  we  forsake  the  fait 
of  our  fathers  fur  a  religion  which  permits  its  professors  to  do  such 
things  ?  "  While  it  is  against  our  rules  to  submit  any  memorial  for 
presentation  to  Government,  or  to  pass  any  resolutions  at  the  Con- 
ference itself,  we  rejoice  to  know  that  in  addition  to  the  meetings 
mentioned  in  our  syllabus,  there  is  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  large  hall 
to-morrow  night,  when  resolutions  will  be  submitted  condemnatory 
of  those  evils  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
result  of  that  meeting  will  be  to  influence  our  Government,  and  the 
Indian  Government  as  well,  on  these  subjects.  ^Ve  have  also  to 
consider  this  morning  the  relations  of  commerce  to  Missions.  All 
must  admit  that  Missions  have  been  very  beneficial  to  commerce. 
Wherever  the  Missionary  has  made  an  entrance,  commerce  has 
followed  through  the  open  door.  1  am  sorry  to  say  the  benefits  are 
not  altogether  reciprocal,  for  though  we  have  much  to  rejoice  at  in 
having  so  many  Christian  merchauts  going  forth  both  from  Britain 
and  America,  who  do  a  great  deal  to  help  Mission  work  in  those. 


we 

i 


BEV.   F,   F.  ELLIKWOOD,   D,D, 


places  wliere  Missionaries  are  laboanD^^,  we  also  kuow  tnat  ia  many 
iustauces  tlie  iiiflaence  of  those  who  conduct  the  commerce  of  our 
counlr}^  uud  that  of  America  ami  other  nations,  in  thoso  heathen 
countries,  is  far  from  beneficial  to  Mission  work. 

PAPER 

1.  By  THE  Rev.  F.  F.  ELLitrwooD,  D.D.  (Secretary,  Presljyteriaa 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  U.S.A.). 

The  Relations  of  Commerce  and  Diplomacy  to  Missions. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  ought  to  say  that  the  Paper  which  I  was  to 
read  on  this  occasion  was  presented  on  Tuesday  evening  hist,  in 
order  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  for  the  reason  tliat  it  seemed  to 
belong  to  tlie  discussion  of  that  hour. 

In  that  Paper  I  spoke  at  length  on  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Congo, 
and  shall  not  therefore  add  anything  on  that  subject  now.     But  the 
topic   presented    by   the   programme   for   this  morning,    vix.,   the . 
"  Relation  of  Missions  to  Commerce  and  Diphjmacy,"   ia  a  much 
broader  one.     Commerce   in  its  complete  sense   is  the    0^,0^,^, 
synonym  of  intercourse,  and  it  properly  covers  all  the   ■ynonymoaa 
relations  of  Missionaries  to  their  fellow-countrymen  ^vho**'''*"*'''^"'*^'*" 
live  in  heathen  lauds,     I  find  in  the  list  of  eub-topica  the  question, 
"  How  far  sliould  Missionaries  seek  the  co-operation   of  foreign 
residents  in  the  Mission-fields?"     And  it  is  a  very  important  and 
timely  question. 

It  seems  probable  that  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  some  new 
exigencies  may  appear  in  the  work  of  Missions,  and  that  some 
changes  may  be  required.  In  the  first  place,  the  new  impulse  of 
the  European  powers  towards  colonisation,  and  the  probabihty  that 
large  portions  of  Africa  and  the  unoccupied  islands  of  the  sea  will 
be  taken  under  European  protectorates  may  affect  our  Mission-fielda 
seriously. 

For  example,  tlie  Board  wliich  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  New  York,  has  received 
notice  that  in  its  Mission  schools  on  the  Gaboon  and  the 
Ogovio  rivers  in  West  Africa  the  English  language  must    -ewI^L 
jl^ive  place  to  the  French — that  even  the  local  vernacular   «oi^»*tii>n 
must  be  laid   aside  and  only  French  employed.     As  a  "     "*""' 
result  of  these  requirements  we  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
French  teachers  in  our  schools  instead  of  Americans.     In  Tatiiti, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  London  Society  Mission  has  been 
transferred  to  the  "  Sociute  des  Missions  Evangeliques." 

For  like  reasons  I  understand  that  the  English  Baptist  Mis- 
sion at  Cameroon 3  has  been  transferred  to  the  Basle  Missionary 
Society,  that  field  having  come  under  a  protectorate  of  the  Germau 
GoverDmeut 

I  am  also  informed  that  the  French  Missionariea  under  the 
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Eritieli  rule  in  Basntoland  are  obliged  to  employ  the  EDglialtj 
language  in  all  schools  above  the  lowest  grade ;  not,  however,  io| 
this  case  from  any  law  enforcing  it,  bat  from  the  advantages  to  \»\ 
derived  from  a  knowledge  of  English. 

Is  tbia  rule  to  become  general  under  the  different  Powers  ? 
the  lines  of  political  geography  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  Afric 
and  to  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  as  transfers  may  be  made 
one  government  to  another  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  must  the  personne 
of  our  Missions  be  changed  accordingly,  and  our  whole  policy  be^ 
made  to  suit  the  various  political  and  diplomatic  diilerences  of  the 
various  nations  ? 

A  division   of  Mission-fields  according   to  nationalities  would  J 
have    some    advantages,    but    there    are    weighty    consideratioc 
against  it. 

One  thing  seems  to  me  specially  desirable  in  this  new  outloolj 
viz.,    that    the    different    Protestant    Missionary    Societies    shalll 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  common  fellowship.     It  may  be  tha 
the  policy  of  employing  agents  of  other  and  various  nationalities 
in  our  Missions  will  tend  to  obliterate  national  distinctions,  an^ 
make  us  all  one,     God  has  doubtless  some  wise  plan  in  tliis  thing,.^ 
and  will  turn  it  to  His  glory. 

One  feature  in  the  new  colonial  development  demands  particula 
attention.    An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Vatic 

and  the  President  of  the  German  Commercial  Company,^ 
which    has    been    established   over   the  large   Germa 
territory  lying  between  Zanzibar  and  the  African  lakes^ 
to  the  effect  that  Catholic  Missions  only  shall  be  ad«l 
mitted  to  that  field.    The  German  Government  has  not  given  it 
sanction  to  this  arrangement,  but  Roman  Catholic  papers  in  Americ 
have  not  been  slow  to  exult  over  it  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

This  new  proof  that  the  Papal  hierarchy  is  resorting  to  diplomfi 
to  exclude  Protestant  Missionaries  from  great  Mission-fields  on  th« 
pretext  of  colonial  boundaries,  is  one  which  demands  attention.     It 
may,  at  no  distant  day,  demand  united  action. 

A  second  exigency  which  seems  likely  to  arise,  is  one  growings 
out  of  our  successes. 

While  we  have  been  tolerated,  and  in   some  conntries  havej 
received  encouragement  and  aid  from  the  native  governments, 
is  not  improbable  that  a  greater  and  more  threatening  developmei 
Kiwioniry    ^^  ^^^  influence  may  excite  jcalonsy  and  alarm.     Tha 
■uccBBBmay   stage  iu  our  history  has  already  come  in  the  Turkish 

in  India.     It  was  stated  by  a  Mohammedan  paper  in  Lahore  a  year 
ago,  that  unless  measures   should   be  adopted   to  •  counteract  the 
Zenana   work   of   Missiouarics    the    Mohammedan    women   wonld 
ail  be   led  astray  from   Islam,  and   could  not  be   kept   in  prope^H 
subordination.  ^^ 

That  was  only  a  frank  expression  of  an  alarm  which  is  sure  to 
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be  felt  sooner  or  later  in  many  lauds.  Quite  recently  the  Govern- 
ment ol'  Corea  lias  ordered  a  stis pension  of  religious  iDstniction. 
This  restriction  will,  we  trnst,  be  temporary.  Japan  seems  little 
likely  to  be  disturbed  by  reactionary  measures,  as  the  religions  of 
the  country  have  but  slight  favour  with  the  GoTOrnment ;  it  rather 
accepts  the  spread  of  Christianity  as  a  foregone  conclusion.  But 
it  might  be  far  otherwise  with  Siaiii  if  Christianity  were  to  grow 
into  a  great  power.  Persia,  as  well  as  Turkey,  ia  sure  to  place 
restrictions  on  all  possible  inroads  of  the  Gospel  upon  Islam,  and 
in  the  latter  country  all  educational  institutions  would  be  liable  to 
total  suspension  at  any  time  but  for  fear  of  diplomatic  complications. 

Doubtless  iR  their  future  growth  Missions  must  necessarily  be- 
come more  intimately  connected  with, and  dependent  npon.diptomacy; 
and  a  diplomacy  which  shall  defend  Missions  can  only  be  inspired 
by  a  strong  and  general  home  sentiment. 

Whatever  else  may  bo  done  to  prepare  for  possible  embarrass- 
menta  to  Missionary  work,  it  is  particularly  important  to  develop 
the  strength  and  constancy  of  the  native  Church, 

The  history  of  Missions  in  JIadagascar  is  one  which  may  possibly 
be  repeated  ;  and  if  so,  we  could  wish  that  the  native  Church  might 
always  endure  tlie  ordeal  as  nobly  as  did  the  Malagasy  Christians 
when  all  their  Missionaries  had  been  banished,  and  the  terrors  of 
persecution  were  upon  them. 

Let  US  then  seek  ibr  our  Missionary  work  and  for  the  native 
Churches  such  a  spirit  of  earnestness  and  consecration,  so  complete 
and  deep  a  baptism  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  power  of  His  Spirit, 
that  even  if  we  were  all  banished  from  our  Mission-fields,  jj^^  fcrmum 
Christian  institutions  would  not  only  live  but  even  gather  wd 
strength  from  persecution.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  «'-«"»»**^«°' 
jnst  here  a  new  argument  for  organic  union  of  our  Jlissions,  so  far 
as  practicable.  If  the  trials  which  I  have  named  should  come  let 
not  our  work  be  found  divided  and  scattered  in  mere  driblets — each, 
possibly,  at  variance  with  the  other.  Union  is  strength  against  a 
common  foe,  and  never  is  this  principle  of  greater  importance  than 
in  the  maintenance  of  truth  in  the  day  of  small  things. 

Thirdy — In  the  coming  years  we  shall  find  a  much  larger  foreign 
population  engaged  in  secular  pursuits  in  all  the  Mission-iields.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  is  rife,  and  its  extension  is  world-wide.  The 
nations  emulate  each  other  iu  the  development  of  their  commerce. 
Our  work  will  everywhere  encounter  evil-minded  men,  but  we  shall 
also  meet  many  who  have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  Foreign retideau 
whose  influence  onght  to  be  helpful^  with  whom  it  were  wiii muitipj, 
wise  to  cultivate  fellowship,  and  to  enlist  and  subsidise  in  the  service 
of  the  Master.  Two  extremes  are  possible  in  the  practical  treatment 
of  the  question  by  Missiunariea  :  one  is  to  so  cultivate  the  iriendship 
of  foreign  residents  as  to  become  conformed  to  their  ways^  and  lose 
the  Missionary  spirit ;  the  other  is  to  stand  aloof  from  thetn,  and  not 
only  lose  the  good  ioHucnce  which  they  might  be  led  to  exert,  but 
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eTcn  to  antagonise  them  and  make  tliem  enemies  of  the  whole  Jlis- 
LrtiuM*kt*  Kionaiy  v/ork.  Between  these  extremes  there  is  a  happy 
influence  than.  medioiD,  and  many  have  foand  it.  There  are  now  gjiii 
nnmbera  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  the  great  marts  of  the 
East,  and  their  number  is  increasing.  Many  young-  men  from  oar 
Home  Churches  are  finding  employment  there,  and  not  only  the 
Missionaries  in  the  fields  but  the  pastors  whose  churches  they  liave 
left  behind,  should  seek  to  conserve  their  Christian  influence.  What 
a  grand  example  have  we  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Eomans  I  He  was 
writing  to  a  Mission-field — to  a  great  heathen  city.  There  were 
Christians  there,  some  of  whom  were  not^^d  for  tlieir  zeal  at  home. 
They  were  to  be  sought  out,  and  greeted  with  Christian  salutations. 
Their  friendship  was  to  be  cultivated  and  their  inflaeuce  utilised. 

If  every  modern  i)astor  would  follow  his  Church  members  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  with  Epistles  like  the  last  chapter  of  Paulas 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  the  ilissionary  would  find  many  helpers. 

The  children  of  this  world  are  frequently  wiser  than  tlie  children 
of  light  And  the  sowers  of  tares  are  often  more  diligent  than  the 
true  husbandmen.  I  am  informed  by  a  member  of  this  Conference 
that  a  certain  magaziue  article  by  the  sceptic  IngersoU  was 
re-published  and  widely  circulated  in  India  within  three  months  #f 
its  issue. 

I  believe  that  a  great  work  may  be  done  by  our  Young  Men*8 
Christian  Associations  in  extending  their  branches  and  their  general 
influence,  not  only  to  the  young  men  who  go  on  business  errands  to 
the  commercial  centres  of  heathendom,  but  to  the  native  Christians 
VMjmuf  men  ^^^  already  number  thousands.  It  is  said  that  in  India 
Mtiveand  'there  are  now  not  less  than  three  thousand  native  Chris- 

imtign.  ijj^y  young  men  who  have  been  educated  in  English- 
speakiug  institutions.  To  guard  and  organise  and  utilise  these 
forces  that  they  shall  help  forward  the  great  cause  of  Missions  is 
certaiuly  an  end  to  be  carefully  considered. 

Tile  needs  of  the  times  demand  that  all  Christians  everywhere 
shall  he  recognised  and  employed  as  Christians  and  Christian 
Auchriitiuii  workers.  AVhether  traders,  or  consular  agents,  or 
Bttuftbeworkcxi.  physiciaos,  or  teachers,  all  must  be  made  Missionaries, 
all  soldiers  of  one  aggressive  army  of  spiritual  conquest.  In  the 
early  Church  not  merely  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  were 
Missionaries,  bnt  all  those  who  were  *'  scattered  abroad,**  whether  hj 
persecution  or  for  purposes  of  trade.  And  it  is  only  by  a  little 
employment  of  all  our  forces  that  we  can  win  our  generation  to  the 
trutli. 
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PAPER. 

2.  By  Mr.  William  "Walker  CGlasgow  and  Ceylon). 

Christianised  Commerce:  Consecrated  Wealth, 

Tlie  snhjcct  entrosted  to  me  is  Chris fcianiaed  Commerce,  and  it  is  a 
large  subject.  If  choice  of  terms  were  left  to  me,  I  slionld  prefer  to 
Boy  ChristiaDiscd  BusiQess.  Commerce  proper  is  the  interchange  of 
products  between  nations  or  individuals,  hut  the  term  is  frequently 
restricted  to  foreign  trade.  "  Easiness "  takes  in  all  honourable 
occupations  by  which  a  man  can  maiatxiin  himself  and  contribute  to 
the  wealth  of  the  commnnity.  But  whichever  term  I  use,  I  shall  use 
it  in  this  general  sense,  making  it  a  net  large  enough  to  catch  the 
big  fish  of  foreign  commerce,  and  fiue  enough  to  include  the 
smaller  sorts  of  all  honest  workers. 

What,  then,  are  the  conditions  necessary  to  Christianise 
commerce  ?     For  the  present  I  name  three : — 

First — Tbat  we  be  satisfied  that  the  business  we  engage  in  is  ia 
itself  right ; 

Second— Ih^t  we  so  conduct  it  as  to  bring  no  dishonour  to  our 
Christian  profession  ;  and 

Third — That  our  business  and  all  that  it  gives  us, — it  may  bo 
wealth,  OT  social  position,  or  influence  over  either  our  own  country- 
men or  people  of  other  lands,  or  whatever  else  it  may  givQ  us, — we 
hold  as  a  trust  from  Grod,  to  be  used,  not  for  onr  own  aggrandisement, 
but  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  in  the  world. 

[Mr.  Walker  then  goes  on  very  fully  to  discuss  these  three 
conditions.  The  paper  is  being  published  separately  in  full  j  but  we 
give  the  following  passages. — Ed.] 

Although  we  are  all  stewards,  we  are  yet  all  freemen.  It  is  God's 
grand  and  generous  way  of  dealing  with  us.     Sovereign  stowardj.but 
as  lie  is,  He  leaves  us  free.     He  (jives  us  everything,  but     f^emen. 
He  lets  us  do  as  we  please  with  His  gifts.     He  gives  us  "  talents," 
and  "pounds,"  and  everything  else,  and  His  word  with  whatever  He 

js  18,  "  Trade  with  it  until  I  come ; "  do  with  it  what  seems  beat 


gives 


Whatever 


to  yon,  until  I  come.     The  coming  is  taken  for  granted, 
may  be  the  result  of  the  trading,  the  coming  is  certain. 

Stewards,  but  trusted  and  tree  I  1  wish  I  could  get  all  wealthy 
people  to  take  in  both  sides  of  the  truth.  It  is  truth  for  all  men, 
rich  and  poor,  and  it  means  that  Grod  will  have  willing  service, 
and  willing  service  alone.  "God,"  says  Richard  Baxter,  "takes 
men's  hearty  desires  and  will  instead  of  the  deed,  where  they  have 
not  power  to  fulfil  it ;  but  He  never  took  the  bare  deed  instead 
of  the  will."  The  heart  must  go  with  the  liand  in  any  service 
we  render  to  God.  To  the  poor  it  must  ever  be  a  comfort  to 
know  that  great  wealth  is  not  a  condition  of  acceptable  service; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  great  wealth,  great  service 
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is  possible,  and,  when  rendered,  it  will   be  acceptable  service  "i 
there  be  first  a  willing-  raind.** 

It   is  a  benntiM   picture  of  the  working"  of  Old  Testameo 
villinghood  that  we  have  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  the  fii 
AJewiJhtrw-  Book  of  Chrooicles,  and  it  is  one  npon  which  Xew  Tea 
wmoff^rinf.    lament  Christians  may  look  with  delight     It  was 
occasion  of  the  (»fferiug  of  all  the  stores  that  had  been  prepared 
King  David  and  his  people  for  the  bailding  of  the  Temple — ^stor 
of  goldj  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  and  precious  stones,  to  i 
extent  snfiicient  to  startle  even  Mr.  Goschen,  if  he  ever  looks  into" 
the  statistics  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles. 

"Who  ii}  wilting,"  said  David,  "to  consecrate  his  service  thi| 
day  unto  the  Lord?"  and  the  response  was  almost  overwhelminl 
"  The  chief  of  tlic  fathers  and  princes  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  ao^ 
the   captains  of  thousands  and  of  hundreds,  and   the  captains 
the  king's  work,  oflered  willingly  ;  and  they  gave," — ^gave  to  sue 
an  amount   that  one  shrinks   from  making  even  a  guess  at  wha 
it  mt^ant  in  pounds  sterliug ;   but   the  amounts  name 
»«««»•  j^j.^^  u  j^j-  gQJ^   g^g   thousand  talents  and  ten  thona 
darics,  and  of  silver  ten  thousand  talents,  and  of  brass  eight 
thousand  talents,  and  of  iron  one  hundred  thousand  talents  ; " 
all  this  WAS  in  addition  to  the  immense  stores  already  laid  up 
King  David  himself.     Passing  by  some  very  extravagant  estimat 
of  the  total  oflering  made  at  this  time,  I  simply  note  here 
Dr.  Kitto,  after  going  into  the  matter  most  folly,  easily  brings  do^ 
the  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  sterling,  a  sui 
which  he  thought  "comparatively  reasonable,  and  not  absolnt.el| 
impossible;'*   but  he   gives   reasons  for  thinking  that  the  whol^j 
amount  of  gold  used  in  the  decorations  of  the  Temple  itself,  an ' 
for  its  furniture  and  uteusils,  "might  not  much  exceed  ten  millioi: 
sterling."    As  for  the  large  quantity  of  silvek,  he  easily  account 
for  its  disposal.     "  It  was  used  to  pay  the  workmen,  and  to  purcho 
materials."   At  all  events,  "  tlie  people  rejoiced  because  they  offer 
willingly;  for  with  perfect  heart  they  oflered  willingly  to  the  Lord? 
and  David  the  king  also  rejoiced  with  great  joy  .  .  ." 

The  Eev.  William  Arthur,  in  discussiug  the  question  of  pro- 
portionate giving,  puts  this  question — "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  Christian 
to  be  more  selfish  than  it  was  lawful  iot  a  Jew  to  be  ?  "  Lawful  or 
jowuii«ici  unlawful,  the  answer  is  clear.  If  we  except  the  great 
chrirtJaagiviar.  outburst  of  unselfishness  at  the  pentecostal  baptism — 
and  that  took  place  among  Christian  Jews — the  givings  of  Christians 
will  not  at  any  time  compare  with  the  givings  of  the  Jews  in  their 
best  days.  Dr.  Giifeu  told  us,  in  1886,  that  the  total  yearly  income 
of  the  Uijited  Kingdom  had  now  reached  the  enormous  amount  of 
1270  millions  sterling.  Mr.  Miilhall,  in  1885,  estimated  it  at  1240 
millions.  Let  us  not  push  accounts  too  chj.stly,  aud  let  us  taka^ 
the  smaller  amount,  1240  milllous.  And  then  see  what  we  should* 
have  to  give  if  we  gave  to  God  what  He  claimed  for  His  servic 
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imder  the  Jewish  law.  The  tenth  of  1240  millions  h  124  millions; 
and  caa  we  helieve  that  all  the  gifts  aod  cootrihutiona  of  all  the 
ChriBtians  in  the  Uaited  Kingdom,  for  the  support  of  Christian 
ordioances,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  home  and  ahroad, 
and  for  every  sort  of  charitable  and  benevolent  work — can  we  believe 
that  all  this  will  in  one  year  amount  to  124  millions  sterling?  No; 
but — shall  I  say  it? — we  all  know  where  a  certain  snm  of  124  mil- 
lions goes.  It  is  JQst  the  amount  that  goes  to  the  great  god  of  the 
Distillery,  the  Brewery,  and  the  Public-house.  The  total  amount  of 
oar  National  Driok  Bill  for  1887  was  just  £ll!4,9o3,630  I  The 
figures  require  no  comment  from  me  :  they  speak  for  tliemselves. 

God  has  lavished  upon  this  country  wealth  and  other  advantages 
combined,  to  an  extent  unknown,  1  believe,  in  any  other  country. 
Let  us  look  for  a  few  niinntes  at  some  of  these  special  ounpecui 
advantages,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  great  rows  of  «i»»at»5«». 
figures,  but  I  should  like  to  givQ  a  few.  And  it  will  save  separate 
references  if  I  at  once  say  that  I  take  them  from  Dr.  Griffon,  Mr, 
MuihaU,  and  the  Statesman's  Year  Book.  It  is  not  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  new  that  I  give  them,  but  because  I  wish  to  make  them  speak. 

And  first,  aa  regartls  our  Wealth.     The  Income  Tax  is  a  good  iadicatioo 
of  the  wealth  of  the  coantry. 

In  1855  the  amount  asaesBed  was 308  millionB. 

In  1S85  the  amount  had  riioii  to 631  millions. 

So  that  in  thirty  years  the  amoimt  assessed  for  Income  Tax  was  more  than 
doubled. 

In  80  years  the  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  more  than  quadrupled. 

H  In  1801  the  value  of  landed  property  was  . 

^^^^  In  1801  the  value  of  house  property  waa     .     .     .     30G 

^Hi  In  1882  ...  2,280 

^^^K  In  ISOlthevalueof  all  other  Borta  of  property  was     734        ,, 

^H  In  1882  „  „  4,500        „ 

^^M  Totia  values  in  1801    .     .     .    2,030  milliona. 

WW  „  „  1882    .     .     .    8,720        „ 

So  that  the  accumulated  property  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  daring 

»     these  years  4J[  times. 
One  hundred  yeara  ago  the  total  yearly  iNcoafE  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  less  than  onc-stxth  of  what  it  has  lately  been. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  total  inoorae  waa  about  200  millions. 

»  Fifty  years  ago  the  total  incomo  was  a1>out     .     .      5<>.>         „ 

In  188G,  according  to  Dr.  GLffen,  it  was    ,     .     .  1,270        „ 
And  let  it  be  noted  that  this  large  increase  has  not  all  gone  to  make  the 
rich  richer.     It  is  away  from  my  immediate  object,  but  it  ig  nevertheless 
a£  interesting  fact  to  note,  that  the  eaminga  of  the  working  classes  have 

IimmeDsely  increased  during  these  fifty  years. 
Fifty  yeara  ago  the  working  claases  of  the  United  Kingdom 
earnetl 171  miUiona. 
In  188G  the  amount  earned  by  them  waa  ....     650        ,» 
Fifty  yeara  ago  the  amount  earned  per  head  waa  .    .    .    .    £19 
In  1886  it  hid  riaen  to  .     .                  £43 
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990  milliona. 
1,880        „ 
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That  18  to  eay,  the  total  amoant  eanied  fifty  years  ago  was  less  than  a  third 
of  the  amouDt  earoed  in  1886  ;  and  the  amount  per  head  fifty  years  ago  wai 
less  than  a  half  of  the  amount  for  1886, 

Bat  not  only  the  gross  income  of  all  classes  has  grown  to  the  imnmnf^ 
amount  already  stated.    The  annual  savings  from  that  income  now  make  op 
a  very  largo  amount.     Mr.  Johnston  in  his  *♦  Century  of  Missions, ''  a  work 
,        for  which  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him,  reminds  as  thi 
M      HTug*.  ^j^    OifTun's  estimate  is  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  ootii 
notional  income  is  saved  annually,  so  that  the  savings  alone  of  the  coon' 
must  now  nrooont  to  aliout  three  hundred  millions  per  Rnnum,    1  lately 
that  Archdeacon  FaiTar  stated  that  tlie  workinrj  classes  saved  annually  one 
hundred  millions.     Upon  what  groands  this  statement  was  made  I  eaimot 
any,  but  Dr.  Giffen  assures  us  that  all  classes  save,  and  this  is  con 
the  fact  that  there  are  now  over  five  millions  of  depositors  in  the 
books,  with  a  toiil  amount  deposited  of  about  one  hundred  millions. 

Thnt  is  perhaps  enough  as  to  the  wealth  that  God  has  given  ut ;  bat 
I  have  referred  also  to  special  opportunities  and  advantages,  and  I  wish  to 
give  a  few  figures  illustrative  of  these.  They  are  scarcely  needed,  but  1  may, 
as  well  give  tbcm« 

Some  other  Advanta{)esA 
In  BHiPPiKG,  the   iucroase,  as   indicated   by  clearanceB  only,  haa 
from  ten  miUious  of  tons  in  1855,  to  thirty-two  millions  of  tons  in  1885 ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  total  Hhippiug  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  been  daring  these 
years  mobe  than  trehlei). 

For   188G,   the    total   shipping    belonging    to    the    United    Kingdoi 
including  both  sailing  and  steamships^  and  in  home  and  foreign  trade, 
given  thus  : — 

Total  number  of  vessels 17,017 

Tonnage      . 7,144.0y7 

Number  of  men  employed 204,470 

In  1880  there  passed  through  the  Suez  Canal  a  total  of  8,100  ste^ime: 
of   gross    tonnage    8,183,813    tons;     and    without    going    into    all 
nationalities  included  in  that  touuage,  I  give  these  particulars  :^ 

Tutal  British  tonnage 6,254,417 

French,  Germaii,  and  Dtjtch 1,3L'G,873 

All  others (J02,023 

Grand  total 8,183,313 

That  is  to  say,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  shipping  that  passed 
through  the  Canal  was  British*  And  this,  I  suppose,  would  pretty  fairly 
represent  the  position  of  our  country  in  relation  to  the  entire  ocean  shipping 
of  the  world. 

Think,  next,  of  the  foothold  which  as  a  nation  we  have  got  all  over 
world.     It  may  be  that  we  do  not  care  to  name  some  of  the  points  occnpi 
by  us  in  the  Mediterranean;  but  there  we  are,  and  it  is  probable  that 
may  stay  for  some  time.     Of  Egypt  I  do  not  speak  ;  but  leaving  it  for  the 
East,  we  come  upon  Perim  in  the  Ked  Sea,  and  then  on  to  Aden,  the  half- 
•way  house  between  Suez  and  Bombay.     That  brings  us  to 
India,  Burmah,  and  Ceylon,  and  there  we  are  in  a  man't-lious  ^^^^Jj"^ 
posilioa     Our  countrymen  in  British  India  are  barely  as  1  to 
2;CtX)  of  the  native  pcpulwtions;  in  Ceylon  they  are  as  1  to  COO.     And  yi 
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wfl  are  the  tuIctb,  and  our  sons  are  there  "  as  priacds  in  all  the  eartli." 
GoiDg  still  farther  east,  we  come  to  the  Straits,  then  oa  to  the  Treaty  Ports 
of  ChiQa,  »nd  tlieuce  to  Yokohama ;  for  even  in  Japan  our  countrymen 
manage  to  get  a  footing.  In  the  Southern  Hemiaphore,  with  our  seven  or 
eight  different  colonies,  we  ore  bnililing  up  a  new  world;  in  Southern  and 
Western  Africa  we  aro  settled  and  groNving ;  and,  passing  across  the  wide 
Atlantic,  we  are  there  in  tho  West  Indies,  and  in  North  America  straggling 
to  fill  up  a  territory  two-thirda  the  area  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
wonderfnl  spectacle  that  is  thus  presented  to  ua  ;  our  country's  flag  flying  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  our  language  everywhere  being  taught  and  spoken. 

Think  of  all  thia  that  I  have  hero  very  rapidly  and  imperfectly  outlined 
to  you, — of  our  accumulated  wealth  ;  of  our  commandiog  poBitiou  on  the 
chief  lines  of  communication  throughout  tho  world ;  of  tho  vast  and  varied 
realms  over  which  our  Queen  holds  sway,  and  the  great  area — America 
included — over  which  our  language  is  epokon  ;  and  thinking  of  it,  can  we 
get  ourselves  to  believe  that  an  over-ruling  Providence  has  no  hand  and 
no  purpose  in  it  all  ? 

'*  Thou  siialt  kemember  the  Lord  thv  God  ;  fob  it  is  He  who 
oiveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth," 

"And  who  knowetfc  whether  thou  art  come   to   the   kingdom   for 

BITCH    A    time    as    THIS  ? '' 

It  i>  a  great  stewardship,  and  He  has  given  it  to  us  in  a  grand  and 
handsome  way  ;  giving  us  ample  means  for  the  work,  and  trusting  ua  fally. 
The  money  is  therf,  for  certain;   Dr.  Giflen  tells  ns  it  is  there; 
the  national  records  tell  us  it  is  there  ;   tho   long  prevailing     JJfaJSl' 
low  rate  of  interest  for  money  tells  us  it  ia  thero  ;  tho  very 
comforts  and  elegancies  of  our  homos  tell  us  it  is  there  ;  but  tho  work  is  not 
done.     The  work  of  making  known  Christ  to  men — His  own  last  charge  to 
Hia  followers^fl  not  being  done.     How  can  it  be  dono  while  we  hoard  so 
much,  and  give  so  little  ? 

The  Christian  conscience  has  been  quickened  in  rogarJ  to  many  social 
duties  in  our  day,  and  it  may  he  that  it  has  yet  to  bo  quickened  a  good  deal 
in  regard  to  stewardship.  Hero  is  a  weighty  word  from  Canon  TiiaChri«ti»n 
Liddon  : — "  Perhaps  the  deepest  of  all  dilferences  between  man  conicience  and 
and  man  is  that  which  divides  tho  man  who  does  in  his  secret  heart  ffi™i»' 
believe  that  he  is  a  steward  who  has  an  account  to  give,  from  the  man  who 
does  not.  With  the  one  man  thero  is  the  very  prevalent  motive  of  an  almost 
incalcuilablo  power,  entering  into  the  secrets  and  rccoBses  of  life  ;  he  is  con- 
stantly asking  himself,  '  How  will  thia  look  at  tho  day  of  judgment ;  what 
is  the  Eternal  Judge  thinkiog  of  it  now  ?'"  And  of  thia  I  feel  assured, 
that  if  wo  could  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  wealthy  men  sfnd  women  of  our 
country,  this  **  motive  of  an  almost  incalculable  power,"  we  should  soon  see  tho 
sluices  of  many  banking  accounts  uplifted  ;  wo  should  soon  see  many  hidden 
and  unused  storea  brought  to  light;  wo  should  soon  sea  the  balances  of 
many  Missionary  Societies  adjusted,  and  tho  hearts  of  many  secretaries  and 
treasurers  made  light.  Wo  should,  perhaps,  even  soo  tho  beginning  of  that 
happy  time  of  which  we  get  a  little  glimpse  in  Tennyson's  "  Golden  Year  "  :— 

Wliea  wealth  no  more  shall  r^at  in  mounded  heaps, 

But  amit  with  freer  li^ht  shall  slowly  melt 

111  many  Btreams  to  fatten  lower  hunla, 

And  hght  shtdl  si)rt>i\d,  and  111:111  lio  iiker  man 

'Ilirouj^h  all  tho  sc.;£on  of  the  goklcn  year, 
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DISCUSSION. 

Bev.  G.  Piercy  (Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  from  Cfintob) : 
been  thirty  years  in  China,  and  the  last  five  years  in  London,  as  a 
ary  to  "the  Chinese,  and  day  by  day  almost  I  see  more  of   the  vice« 
Chinese  people,  that  is  from  opium  dens  and  smoking,  than  any  other 
in  London.     Now  I  speak  to  one  point  only.     The  Indian  traffic  in  opitua 
baa  risen  from  2«J0  chests,  12  tons,  in  1767,  to  85,000  chests,  or  5,312  tons, 
in  1887.     Opinm  smoking  has  spread  over  all  China.     Those  who  use  il 
number  from  eight  to  ten  millions  ;  some  of  these  are  women.     The  Indian 
trade  is  an  evil  in  itself  of  great  magnitnde,  and  also  the  parent  of  a  still 

greater  evil,  for  it  has  forced  on  and  resulted  in  the  bomff 
©phanSaffle.  6f<*^th  and  production  of  this  drug  in  China.    For,  whereas, 

thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  there  may  have  been  a  few  acres  of 
the  poppy  grown  in  tlie  Empire,  now  it  is  grown  on  a  large  acreage  in 
every  provincej  probably  already  double  the  quantity  now  sent  from  India, 
this  growth  increasing  year  by  year.  Now  what  is  the  result  ?  Thia 
opium  is  smoked  by  from  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Chinese,  of  all  classes 
from  the  nigfiesT  folliG  lowest.  It  has  destroyed  innumerable  lives,  and 
spread  a  baleful  shadow  over  many  more.  PoliticaUy,  it  has  lowered  the 
high  principle  of  former  rulers,  who  refused  to  receive  revenue  from  the 
vices  of  the  people;  commercially,  it  drains  the  country  of  its  wealth,  andi( 
eHectually  bars  the  enlargement  of  legitimate  trai&c  with  other  lands,  and 
most  of  nil  with  our  own ;  social!}'  and  in  regard  to  the  race,  it  saps  tb0 
virility  and  productiveness  of  those  addicted  to  it.     To  other  countries,  it 

sends  men  with  vilor  habits  and  steeped  in  deeper  vices,  la 
""^  *  become  a  curse  there.  It  is  only  evil,  and  that  at  all  times  uid 
in  all  places.  Our  opium  trade  with  the  Chinese  has  been  a  corse  and  not 
a  blesBiDg,  it  has  curbed  their  blessings.  Its  history  in  the  past  ia  a  roll 
written  within  and  without,  a  record  of  "lamentation,  monining, and  woe." 
It  has  doomed  to  death,  directly  and  indiiectly,  as  many  men  and  women 
and  children,  as  would  re-people  London,  if  all  its  four  millions  were  to 
vacate  their  homes,  and  the  dead  in  China  could  live  again — and  they  will. 
But  what  a  huge  aceWama,  whut  a  field  of  blood  1  The  outlook  in  regard 
to  the  opium  and  drink  traffic  of  a  so-called  Christian  country,  is  such  as  to 
lead  one  to  question  whether  on  the  whole  Britain  is  not  a  greater  curse 
than  B  blessing  to  the  world. 

Moreover,  China  has  not  done  with  the  evils  of  opium,  even  if  our 
bonds  were  washed  of  thin  traffic  to-day.  Chiua  in  her  desperation  hasM 
invoked  Satan  to  cast  out  Satan.  She  now  grows  her  own  opium,  vainly  ™ 
dreaming  that  if  the  Indian  supply  lapse,  she  can  then  deal  with  this  rapidly 
growing  evil.  But  Satan  is  not  divided  against  himself ;  he  moans  his 
kingdom  to  stand.  Opium  growing  will  not  destroy  opium  smokmg. 
Larger  quantities  and  freer  opportunities  to  use  it  will  only  rivet  the  fetters 
now  on  that  noble  land  till  she  is  utterly  helpless,  led  captive  by  the  devil 
ftt  his  wilL  This  is  the  present  outlook,  though  I  do  not  despair,  only  lei 
Britain  do  its  duty,  aided  by  the  Christian  sentiment  and  Christian  principle 
of  all  her  eons. 

Dr  Eobert  Pringle  (Bengal  Army) :  We  are  all  so  apt  to  be  charged 
with  intemperance  when  we  tpeak  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  that  I 
^?«  brought  oMcial  documeutB  about  the  liquor  trafQo  in  India,    Here  ia 
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wliat  tko  Govornment  snys :  *'  That  no  consiJerfttion  of  rovoQue  can  be 
allowed  to  outweigli  the  paramoant  duty  of  Govern metit  to  proveot  the 
spread  of  intemperance.'^  We  may  indeed  thank  God  for  the  Cbristiao 
maD|  Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  who  in  the  face  of  a  diminishing  revenue 
placed  that  on  record,  and  behind  that  we  can  fight  a  splendid  battle. 
Let  us  Beo  what  the  Commission  itself  has  said:  *^The  Commissioa 
consider  that  there  has  been  a  very  serious  increase  of  drunken-  4  ooTeraaiBat 
nesB  in  many  parts  of  Bengal  and  Behar  ;  but  they  think  this  nport  oa  indua 
to  have  been  relatively  less  than  the  increase  in  consumption,  Li«iior  tr«fflo. 
and  they  also  hold  that,  as  a  rule,  the  increase  in  habitual  drinking  and  in 
drunkenness  has  been  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural  tracts."  Let  us  see 
how  that  has  been  brought  about.  **  The  excessive  number  of  shops  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  actual  consumers  in  some  parts  of  tha 
province,  eapoclally  in  Bengal  proper,  has  undoubtedly  had  a  tendency  to 
encourage  consumption,  and  the  Commission  have  felt  bound  to  urge  strongly 
the  danger  of  looking  merely  to  total  population  and  area  in  fixing  excise 
shops.  The  consideration  which  should  be  mainly  regarded  is  the  probable 
number  of  actual  consumers.  It  also  appears  to  the  Commission  that  the 
increase  of  drinking  has  been  in  somo  measure  due  to  the  selection  of  im- 
proper Bites  for  shops,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  of 
aborigines,  and  of  factories  and  other  places  where  large  bodies  of  the  wage- 
earniog  classes  are  congregated  together."     I  need  add  nothing  to  this. 

What  about  opium  ?  Here  is  the  Government  report  of  Sir  Charlea 
Aitchison.  Ho  says :  "  The  replies  which  have  been  received 
disclose  a  state  of  things  which  urgently  calls  for  the  serious  ^^".vj'^j^'f* 
attention  of  the  Government."  This  is  with  reference  to  the 
Government's  own  service  bo  that  we  can  fancy  what  the  condition  in  China 
must  be.  '"  It  is  no  debatable  question  of  the  effect  of  opium  on  the  human 
frame  that  is  here  raised.  Under  some  conditions  the,  moderate  nse  of 
opium  may  bo  beneficjpl."  I  have  been  thirty  yearaln  India  and  I  can 
Honestly  say  I  never  saw  a  single  case  in  which;  I  would  prescribe  or  recom- 
mend the  regular  taking  of  opium,  so  1  state  that  that  is  not  true,  as  far  as 
iny  experience  of  the  most  malarious  districts  of  Bengal  and  tho  North- 
West  Provinces  enable  me  to  offer  an  opinion.  It  is  not  fonnded  on  a 
vestige  of  fact,  and  I  am  prepared  to  defend  my  statement  before  any  body 
of  medical  men  in  Europe.  **■  The  Chinese  population  in  British  Burmah, 
and  to  some  extent  also  the  immigrants  from  India,  especially  Chitta- 
gonians  and  Bengalis,  habitujdlj  consume  opium  without  any  apparent  bad 
effects."  I  fail  to  see  that  myself.  '*  Those  of  them  who  have  acquired  the 
EiSiTdo  not  regularly  indulge  to  excess.  With  the  Burmese  and  other 
indigenous  races  tho  case  is  different.  The  Burmese  seem  q;uito  incapable 
of  using  the  drug  in  moderation.  A  Burman  who  takes  to  opium  smokes 
habitually  to  excess,  and  this  infirmity  of  temperament  is  pandered  to 
by  the  dealers  in  opium,  who  tempt  young  and  respectable  men  to  their 
ruin  by  giving  them  opium  for  nothing,  well  knowing  that  tho  taste  once 
acquired  will  be  habitually  indulged."  These  are  not  my  words,  they 
are  the  words  of  the  Government.  •'  The  papers  now  submitted  for  con- 
sideration present  a  painful  picture  of  the  demoralisation,  misery,  and  ruia 
produced  among  the  Burmese  by  opium  smoking.  Responsible  officers  in 
all  divisions  and  districts  of  the  province  and  natives  everywhere  bear 
testimony  to  it.  To  facilitate  examination  of  the  evidence  on  this  point, 
I  hftvo  throwQ  Boiae  extracts  &om  the  repoita  into  oa  appendix  to  thit 
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memoraDdam.  These  show  that,  among  the  Bnrmese,  the  habitual  use  of 
the  drug  saps  the  physical  and  mental  energies,  destroys  the  nerves,  emaciates 
the  body,  predisposes  to  disease,  induces  indolent  and  filthy  habits  of  life, 
destroys  self-respect ;  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  misery,  destitntion, 
and  crime ;  fills  the  jails  with  men  of  relaxed  frame  predisposed  to  dysentery 
and  cholera ;  prevents  the  dae  extension  of  cultivation  and  the  development 
of  the  land  revenue,  checks  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and 
enfeebles  the  constitution  of  succeeding  generations." 

"Mx,  David  McLaren,  J.F. :  This  question  has  engaged  my  attention  for 
many  a  day.  My  first  efl'ort  in  that  direction  was  a  letter  to  the  Timet, 
which  I  wrote  in  1840.  I  am  very  hopeless  about  it.  There  is  one  thing 
that  is  certain,  that  there  is  a  grout  deal  of  ignorance  about  what  the  actual 
facts  of  the  case  are.  You  have  heard  about  the  opium  trade  from  the  last 
speaker,  but  I  will  just  say,  in  iDdication  of  what  goes  on,  that  that  paper 
from  which  he  read  was  one  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  getting  into  this 
country.  I  requested  Sir  Joseph  Fcaso  to  ask  for  its  production  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Sii*  Joseph  Pease  was  told  by  Lord  Hartington  that  such 
papers  were  kept  in  India,  and  not  sent  here  until  tbey  were  asked  for. 

What  were  the  succesiiive  steps  of  this  trade  ?  First  of  all  the  East 
India  Government  made  opium  from  the  poppy ;  secondly,  they  sold  it  to 
the  Chinese  ;  thirdly,  when  tbo  Chinese  declared  that  to  be 
o^tmto^e.  ^"^'^Pg^'^g  ^^®y  "withdrew  from  the  shipping  of  opium  to  China 
and  left  that  in  the  hands  of  private  merchants.  Next,  when 
the  Chinese  resisted,  the  Opium  War  took  place,  and  the  Chinese  were 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  that  war.  A  second  war  followed,  which 
Lord  Elgin,  our  plenipotentiary,  said  was  a  war  on  most  frivolous  pretenees. 
That  resulted  in  the  legalisation  by  China  of  the  importation  of  opium,  which 
formerly  had  been  prohibited.  The  next  step  was  the  Chinese  growing 
opium  for  themselves.  The  next  step  was  that  the  English  Government 
took  over  the  management  of  India,  and  at  this  moment,  the  Viceroy  of 
India  is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  opium  in  the  world.  The  last  step 
was  when  the  Chinese  themselves  began  to  draw  revenue  from  opium,  not 
only  opium  imported,  but  opium  grown  in  iheir  own  country.  I  have  gone 
through  the  successive  stages.  The  last  step  has  been  the  debauching  of 
the  Chinese  Government — the  Government  which  once  said,  "I  will  never 
consent  to  draw  revenue  from  the  misery  of  my  people."  We  are  responsible 
in  the  sight  of  God  for  this  culminating  wickedness. 

The  next  question  on  the  Paper  is,  "How  are  the  united  influences  of 

Missionary  Societies  and  of  all  the  Churches  to  bo  brought  to  bear  upon  this 

evil  ? "    Well,  I  do  not  know  what  wo  can  do.    In  this  country  we  can 

leave  g^y  to  the  Government  that  when  the  Treaty  expires,  the  Chinese 
otC^Mtnt.  Government  shall  be  left  with  as  much  liberty  to  make  a  Treaty 
OS  the  Government  of  France  is.  We  must  givo  the  Government 
of  China  perfect  Hberty  to  say  what  terms  it  will  insert  in  any  renewal  of  that 
Treaty.  The  Indian  Government  are  themselves  still  the  makers  and  producers 
of  the  article.  Samples  from  China  are  brought  to  India  and  are  chemically 
examined  in  order  that  they  may  produce  the  exact  flavour  which  the  Chinese 
like.  Our  revenues  are  to  a  largo  extent  supported  by  opium.  What  arc  we  to 
do  ?  Bankruptcy  Eecms  to  be  almost  staring  in  the  face  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment ;  and  yet  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  principles  we  must  say  to  these  men, 
V  ThiM  trade  must  be  abandoned."  I  frankly  confess  to  you  that  I  gave  up  the 
hope  aome  yean  ago  that  we  shouiOi  «x«c  \»«  «^Ni&  Xa  «ct%%\>  ^2D2&  ^^nL   I  bdi«f« 
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what  wo  have  to  do  now  is  to  teacli  Uio  Government  and  tlie  people  of  this 
country  ;  thut  wlien  Gods  judgmout  falls  upon  lis  wo  may  bo  prepared  to 
recognise  our  Bin.  I  candidly  confess  1  do  not  soe  what  is  to  be  done.  At  tho 
same  time  I  vvouM  aay  to  the  Gos-erumoivt,  '*  Givo  k  up,"  They  say,  "  I  must 
live.**  That  ia  what  the  poor  outcast  of  the  street  aaya  of  herself.  Do  we  admit 
the  validity  of  the  plcn  in  hor  caso  i  Is  it  any  mora  valid  because  it  ia  made  by 
a  Government  f  I  tell  you  frankly  over  again  I  do  not  see  my  way  out  of  the 
difiiculty  in  which  wo  ary  ]  uidtisa  it  be  by  our  Government  very  much  curtaihng 
their  expenditure  Lti  India,  and  not  engaging  in  wars  aa  they  have  done.  The 
laai  thing  I  shall  sny  ii*  just  this.  Wlieu  the  lirst  Opium  War  took  place  they 
secured  a  revenue ,  but  tho  tirdt  Afijhan  War  immediately  fullowod  and  the 
entire  army,  with  the  exception  of  ono  man  who  came  back  to  tell  the  tale,  was 
masaacred.  When  tho  aeuund  Opiuui  War  waa  commenced  the  Indian  Mutiny 
bioke  out,  and  the  troops  tiiat  were  aont  to  carry  on  the  Chinese  War  were 
diverted  in  the  providence  of  God  to  save  India.  Shall  wo  connect  tliese  two 
things  together  I  We  only  say  thisj  that  lie  who  saw  the  one  event  permitted 
the  other. 

Mr.  B,  Eroomiall  (Secretary,  Chioa  Inland  Miasion):  It  ia  quite  right 
that  in  a  meeting  such  as  this  in  connection  v?ith  thia  great  MissioQary 
Conference,  tho  things  that  hinder  the  progress  of  Misaioa  work 
Rhould  ho  distinctly  recognised.  I  had  no  thought  of  speak-  u^™*^^, 
ing  this  morning,  but  1  hoard  a  word  that  there  might  be 
something  said  on  this  questiciu  in  defuncQ  of  thiogd  as  they  ire^  so  far 
as  China  is  concerned.  I  almost  wi^ih  it  had  been  so,  for  what  can  we  say  ? 
We  can  but  have  one  opiuion  about  some  of  these  questions.  In  regard  to 
the  liquor  traffic,  one  fact  came  before  as  a  few  days  ago,  a  most  important 
fact,  that  our  friends  connected  with  Missionary  work  should  know.  U 
appeara  that  from  Boston  alone  in  five  years  there  were  Bent  to  Africa 
8, BOO, 000  gallons  of  rum.  Now  our  friends  on  the  other  eido  are  etirred 
about  tliia  question  very  deeply.  I  rejoico  that  they  are,  and  ono  of  the 
advantages  of  the  meetiog  to-morrow  night  will  bo  that  we  ahall  have 
strong  delivoniDcea  from  our  American  brethren  on  tho  question  of  thiji 
liquor  trallic  on  the  Congo. 

I  quite  share  in  the  feeling  of  despair  which  our  dear  friend  Mr.  McLaren 
hag  just  given  expression  to.  For  years  I  have  studied  thia  opium  ques- 
tion. I  do  marvel  at  the  indifference  of  Christian  people  about  iadiff«raacoof 
it.  It  has  been  to  me  perploxiug  and  distressing  beyond  mea-  chriBtimi  in- 
sure. I  cannot  understand  it.  There  is  some  knowledge,  but""^'"^'*"''^* 
the  question  is  not  grasped.  Tho  people  of  England  do  not  realise  tho  sin 
that  ia  being  committed  in  their  name  or  they  would  rise  as  one  man,  and 
insiat  upon  tho  Government  putting  a  stop  to  England's  connection  with 
thia  tralHc.  But  why  is  it  there  is  such  ignorance  ?  Attention  baa  beOQ 
publicly  called  to  it,  ia  ono  form  or  another,  by  represGntativee  of  all  Christian 
bodies  in  the  laud,  but  with  criminal  neglect  our  Christian  people  have 
failed  to  inform  thomsolvea  of  the  mischief  done  by  this  deadly  poison. 

We  raise  a  revenue  of  fivo  or  eix  or  seven  millloas  a  year  for  tho  Indian 
Go vermn^; n t- from  Fiicjnahiifacliiro  and  sale  of  opium.  Can  any  of  lis  estimate 
the  results  of  the  use  al  so  umch  opiuuv  /  Mr,  Piercy  has  referred  to  the  use  of 
ft  by  ten  mitJion»  of  people  in  Chiuju  I  am  afraid  bo  has  very  greatly  under- 
■tated  the  nu tuber  of  pcuple  who  aro  usim?  it.  Hut  if  you  take  eight  or  ten 
millions,  what  a  number  of  peoplo  those  figures  represent,  to  be  debased  and 
ruined  for  the  prolit  of  any  government.  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  w©  have  not 
done  witii  opium.  Nu,  if  wy  wt^ra  able  to  cleanse  our  hands  from  complicity  in 
this  terrible  crime  to-morroWj,  we  could  not  stop  the  Btream  of  sorrow  which  wfli 
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hAve  Btarted.    We  have  lifted  the  floodgates  of  suffering  and  death,  and 

caonofc  stop  the  torrent.      We  have  set  in  motion  forces  of  e? 
portmtT.     wliich  we  cannot  arrest,  and  for  generations  to  come  China  will 

the  worse  for  what  we  have  done.     It  is  impossible  to  coniide 
the  condition  of  China,   through  our  action  in  this  matter,  without   feeling! 
that  one  has  not  words  to  express  our  sorrow  that  the  land  we  love  should  liar 
any  connection  with  a  business  so  fearful.     And  shall  it  continue  ?     May  it  no 
be  hoped  that  from  this  Conference,  tlirongh  God's  mercy,  there  shall  be  arous 
iuch  a  feeling  of  interest  in  this  question,  such  a  determination  to  deal  with  i 
that  Homethijjg  shall  bo  done  to  bring  about  »  different  state  of  things  ?     As  fa 
as  we  are  concerned,  I  look  upon  this  question  as  a  question  of  national  sin,  morvl 
as  a  question  to  bo  dealt  with  on  the  ground  of  righteousness  than  on  groundt  j 
of  benevolence  merely  to  the  Chinese.     It  is  true,  as  Mr.  McLaren  said,  that  vn  1 
have  to  reckoD — I  firmly  believe  it— with  Divine  judgment  if  we  neglect  thi»i 
matter.      How  much  we  have  suffered  already  I  know  not,  hut  I  do  beliew] 
that  we  littvo  never  been  a  shilling  the  richer  for  our  wrong-doing  in  China. 
I  cannot  believe  tliat  He  who  rules  the  world  in  righteousness  will  allow  us  to  j 
DTofit  from  our  wrong-drnng.     We  have  wronged  China  as  I  believe  no  nation | 
ever  wronged  another.     But  what  shall  lie  done  ?    Sliall  we  go  on?     Shall 
continue   for  the  sake  of  revenue  I     No.     I  feel  that  if  you  cannot  redno 
Indian  expenditure  within  a  reasonable  compass,  for  a  time  wo  must  be  prep 
to  bear  the  burden  ourselves^  till  the  thing  can  be  dealt  with  ;  but  as  soon 
the  Goveniment  of  India  has  resolved  it  shall  be  dealt  with,  as  soon  as  tha] 
Government  of  this  country  says  it  must  be  dealt  with,  it  will  be  done,  and  ' 
shall  have  no  difliculty  about  revenue.     Let  this  curse  be  swept  out  of  the  waj 
and  let  vm  say,  if  need  he,  "  We  will  take  our  share  of  the  burden  till  the  sin  : 
put  away." 

Krs.  Mary  C.  Nind  ("Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  U.S.A.) ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  opiaml 
traffic  in  the  few  words  that  I  shall  address  to  you.  America  has  never  had  I 
anything  to  do  with  that,  thank  God,  I  &m  sorry  that  she  has  had  so  maehi 
to  do  witli  the  liquor  traffic.  I  am  glad  to  be  connected  with  the  great  army  1 
of  White  Ribbon  women  of  the  United  States,  dealing  as  well  as  it  can  witlij 
this  great  q^nestion  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Our  beloved  President  sent  me  a  [ 
few  days  ago  this  memorial.  I  want  to  read  it^  that  it  may  sound  in  yoori 
ears  and  hearts,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  signed  by  a  great  many  of  our  noblaj 
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women  here.     *'  It  is  a  folly  authenticated  fact,  that  through  thA] 
leteKt&tionjj  operation   of   a   few  merchants    and    trading    companies    inf 
wipooiibiuty.  j^merica,  Germany,  Holland,  England,  France^  and  Portugal,  ft] 
flood  of  deadly  intoxicating  liquor  is  being  poured  into  the  Congo  Fre 
State  and  the  basin  of  the  Niger.     During  the  year  1885  more  than 
million  gallons  of  the  cheapest  and  rilest  spirits  ever  manufactured  wer 
sent  from  these  six  Christian  countries  to  the  ignorant  pavages  of  Africa.** 
Oh,  how  we  need  to  hide  our  heads  in  shame  1     '*  Tlio  quantity  contributed 
by  theRO  countries  was  as  follows:  England,  311,884  gallons;  Germanyj 
7,823,042;    the   Netherlands,   1,096,146;    the   United    States,  787,650| 
IVance,  of  pure  alcohol,  405,944  ;  Portugal,  91,525;  the  awful  total  beini 
10,468,640  gallons.     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  Article  YI.  of  thS 
General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  the  so -culled  Great  Powers  thertH 
recited  bound  themselvcB  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  native  tribes* 
and  to  care  for  tho  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  their  moral  and  material 
woll-boing.     In  view,  therefore,  of  this  declaration,  and  the  awful  condition 
of  things  in  West  Africa  to-day,  we  your  memorialists  do  most  humbly  and 
earncEtly  entreat  that  immediate  and  decisive  stepa  may  he  taken  to  briog 
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»T)ont  such  ft  revision  of  the  General  Act  of  tliu  Berlin  West  Africaa 
Conference  aa  eball  prohibit  the  sale  or  giving  to  the  natives  withia 
the  Congo  Free  State,  and  in  the  babia  of  the  Lower  Niger,  any  alooholia 
drink  of  any  sort  whatever,  and  to  prohibit  farther  the  importation  or 
manufactnra  of  alcohol  Iherein  in  any  form.  Second,  to  suppresa  the 
exportation  of  spirits  from  America  or  any  other  country  into  any  part  of 
Africa:  To  afford  your  memorialists  the  support  of  your  honourable  body  in 
their  efforts  with  other  governments,  looking  to  the  accompHskment  of  the 
ead  herein  eet  forth/' 

Now,  beloved,  this  ia  the  only  way  to  get  at  tliese  jwople.  Wo  have  been 
trying  to  keep  the  Atlantic  back  mth  a  broom  too  many  years,  TVo  want  to  get 
at  the  great  basal  trutb^  prohibition,  so  that  the  liquor  does  not  ga  to  these  parta. 
This  ia  seat  out  by  the  Woiiieii'a  Christian  IVniperance  Union  of 
the  world.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  other  parish  than  the  ^"J^^"  *^ 
world.  I  wiflh  this  Conference  would  put  itself  on  record  in  this 
matter.  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  clear  round  clarion  note  that  the  world 
ahall  hear  that  this  Missionary  Conference  puts  itself  on  record  with  regard  to 
this  liquor  traJhc.  Nothing  else  than  this  will  satisfy  ua  \  nothing  else  than  this 
will  satisfy  the  Lord.  1  have  just  one  minute,  i  want  to  say  whether  you  are 
Episcopahana,  or  Methodists,  or  Baptists,  or  Presbyterians,  we  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  from  this  gruat  Conference  there  ought  to  go  out 
a  romid  "^  Amen,"  the  vibrations  of  wliich  sball  touch  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
eartli.  Beloved,  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  for  us  to  do  anything  else  than  sound 
the  note  of  prohibition.  And  as  to  your  matter  of  revenue,  God  forbid  I 
should  mention  it.  It  is  a  burning  shame  to  our  Ckristian  nations  to  talk  about 
A  revenue  that  comes  from  the  blood,  and  tcax-a,  and  cries,  and  groanSj  and  moans, 
and  the  damnation  ol  thousands  of  precious  soula. 

Eev.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Convention  of  U.S.A.) : 
Among  all  the  very  important  questions  that  have  been  before  this  Confer' 
ence,  one  of  the  points  of  the  eubject  before  as  this  morning  has  the  most 
interest  to  mo  :  that  ia  the  MiBdionary  bearing  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  prompted 
the  Society  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in  thia  body,  the  coloured 
Baptist  Foreign  Miesiona  Convention  of  the  United  States,  to  send  me  hero 
as  a  delegate,  it  was  the  fact  that  they  have  learned  that  one  of  the  main 
questions  to  be  discnased  and  considered  in.  this  Conference  was 
how  best  to  combine  the  influence  of  Christians  all  over  the  ^"2m«^ 
world  to  atop  the  importation  of  liquor  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 
We  have  had  some  experieoce  of  the  effect  of  this  tra£&c  in  the  United  States. 
Bound  in  the  chains  of  Elavery«  and  cut  off  almost  from  the  association 
with  Christian  nations,  we  struggled  for  years,  till  God  in  His  wise  providence 
fitnick  from  the  limbs  of  four  millions  of  human  beings  that  accursed  chain 
of  slavery,  and  trusting  in  oar  God  and  looking  np  to  catch  the  ftrst  gleam 
of  the  sunlight  of  liberty,  we  started  out.  But  aa  we  moved  out  on  tho 
threshold,  we  found  ourselves  confronted  with  a  worse  slavery  than  ever  we 
had  before.  That  was  tho  iutoxicaticg  liquor  that  had  been  instilled  into  us 
by  men  who  called  themselves  Christiana  It  has  been  the  work  of  twenty 
odd  years,  with  the  aid  of  eminent  Christian  friends  and  our  own  endeavours 
to  rid  ourselves  of  this  slavery,  and  to  be  able  to  reach  across  the  broad 
Atlantic  to  help  our  people  in  that  dark  continent  of  Africa. 

I  was  asked  to  entreat  you  Christian  men  and  women  to  unit«  in  prayer  to 
God  in  appealmg  to  tlie  heads  of  govonimcuta,  in  apfKsaling  to  Parliament  and 
to^the  Congresa  of  the  United  States,  that  there  may  be  one  united  effort  to  stopi 
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if  possible,  the  pouring  in  of  ihia  stuff  ihtkt  Ia  cursing  the  body,  corrupting  tha 
braiu,  and  damning  thu  souk  of  the  neople.  We  are  with  you.  We  are  going 
to  do  all  wc  can  in  Auieiica.  God  helpna  to  move  up  and  onward.  Assisted  by 
the  grace  of  God ;  aided  by  your  prayers,  and  your  strong  arm,  and  your 
money  ;  we  expect  to  move  on  and  on  until  all  the  corrupting  and  immoral 
influences  in  the  train  of  comnxerce  shall  bo  banished  from  the  world,  and  our 
God  shall  reign  all  the  civilised  world  over ;  and  Africa,  that  has  been  shut  up  in 
darkness,  nball  come  forth,  bathed  in  the  sunlight  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  every 
soul  washed  clean  in  the  blood  of  Jesus  ;  and  then  we  shall  take  our  place  amid, 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  waving  the  banner  of  Jesus  as  filing  of  kings  and  Lord 
of  lords. 

Eev,    Wilson    Phraner    (rresbyterian    Board    of   Foreign    Missioss, 
U.S.A.) :  I  hAve  just  been  visiting  the  various  countries  of  the  world,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  how  far  there  was  a  lack  of  interest  and  sym- 
pathy bet\voeu  the  reBidents  from.  Christian  nations  and  the  Missionaries  in 
their  work.     I  have  been   astonighed  to  find,   when   I   aaked 
^"aiattlJiei'!*  °^®^'^^^^''^*^   '^^°>    ^^^   oxamplo   jn    the   cities  of  Yokohama   or 
ISliaEgbai  or  elsewhere,  about  Missiooary  work  that  tbey  knew 
notbiDg  about  it.     I  had  one  intimate  friend  liviug  in  the  city  of  Shanghai 
fur  thirty-six  years,  and  ho  did  not  know  what  ^lissionary  work  had  been 
going  on  in  that  city.     The  fact  is  he  cared  nothiug  about  it ;  ho  had  been 
indiflerent  to  it.     There  is  a  certain  reason  for  this.     First,  I  will  speak  of 
what  I   Faw  of  putting  obstacloa  in  the  way  of  Missionary  work.     The  .1 
Bpirit  of  the  commercial  man  is  different  from  the  spirit  of  a  Missionary,  J 
They  are  in  tJjese  countries  for  a  different  purpose.     The  object  of  the  com- 
mercial  man  is  to  make  a  fortuue,  and  to  make  it  quickly,  ond  he  is  not] 
always  scrupulous  as  to  tbo  terms  and  conditions  on  which  ho  makes  it.    Ho  J 
is  very  often  tbe  advocate  of  principles  that  our  Missionary''  brethren  have , 
to  condemn  and  speak  against,  and  that  causes  a  lack  of  sympathy  between^ 
the  two  ;  and,  indeed,  they  somoiimeB  come  to  feel  that  the  Missionaries  are  ; 
almost  their  enemies  because  they  have  to  speak  out  on  the  port  of  the 
nativcBf  nnd  to  take  the  part  of  the  natives  against  the  commercial  men 
because  of  their  violation  of  principle  in  dealing  with  tbem. 

In  Tien-tsin,  when  i  was  thcre»  there  were  some  American  sailors  in  port,  taidi 
they  had  committtd  an  otfunco  against  certain  regiilatioDs^  and  were  to  be  tried  ^ 
by  a  JU17"  of  American  citizens.    They  could  not  get  enough  to  make  a  jury,  and] 
so  they  called  in  two  iliasionaries  to  make  the  number.     I  thought,  of  course, ; 
the  sailors  would  be  very  glad  about  that,  and  said,  "  Oh,  but  you  need  not  be 
troubled  about  the  Missiunitries  being  on,  you  will  get  justice  done."     "'Yea, 
that  is  just  what  we  are  afraid  of  ;  wo  do  not  want  justice  done."     They  knew 
the  MisBionarica  would  simply  go  for  the  right,  whetlier  against  or  in  favour  of 
American  citizens.    TJiat  actually  occurred  while  1  was  there. 

Japan  has  put  xinder  a  ban  the  matter  of  lottery  business,  but  m  the  city  of 
Yokohama  you  will  sec  in  the  Concession  that  lotteries  are  to  be  re- 

£orei«iuader«f'^£^^'**^^^  '  **"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^'**  ^'^^  "*  which  a  commercial  Government 
'  avails  itself  of  its  liberty  iu  violating  the  hiw  of  the  land.  Go  to 
Nagasaki.  There  you  will  find  a  block  made  up  entirely  of  saloons  and  brothels, 
and  there  i-s  more  drunk enne as  and  riot  and  wickednt'ss  in  tliat  block  and  coming 
out  of  it  than  there  is  altogether  in  the  rest  of  the  city  of  Nagasaki  put  together. 
And  yet  the  Government  of  Japan  cannot  touch  it.  This  commerce,  this  money- 
raaMng  in  the  sale  of  litpior  luid  tif  wickedness  ia  the  whole  secret  of  this  matter. 
Wo  do  not  condemn  all  these  men,  for  we  hnd  some  noble  specimennof  Christian 
men  who  do  syrnpatliiae  with  l^lissionarics  and  their  work,  and  do  help  them  in 
it.  I  am  glad  to  bear  such  testimony  ;  but,  alas  I  there  are  too  many  of  the  other 
aort,  and  tliia  puta  an  obataclo  directly  in  the  way  of  JkUasionary  work.    The 
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dealings  of  theso  men  cxcito  tlic  prGJudicca  of  tlie  heatlien,  and  thoy  do  not 
diacniaiuEite.  An  Kriglishman  is  an  Engliahman^  whethL»r  he  is  a  . 
Chriatian  man  or  something  else,  and  your  work  as  a  nation  is  ofEMli^meiu 
greatly  embarrassed  in  China  and  will  be  embarrassed  in  China 
from  the  very  fact  nf  tho  connection  with  this  tralhc  in  o|jiiim.  It  excites  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  are  going  to  raise  o^jium  them- 
eelvoa.  Why  i  They  are  not  going  to  let  you  kavo  tho  proiit.  But  I  believe 
if  the  Indian  Government  would  stop  the  truthc  to-morrow,  the  Chitieso  Govern- 
ment would  atop  the  raising  of  opium  in  the  hmd  nf  China.  The  Kinjj  f»f  Siam 
recently  said  to  anr  Miaaionarica,  "  You  are  the  only  people  that  come  here  that 
do  not  come  to  aquecKe  my  people."  That  in  the  impreasion  tliroughout  tho 
East ;  it  LB  a  system  of  ariueezing,  Thero  are  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and 
Portuguese  there,  and  a  few  Englishmen  in  liankok  where  this  occurred  ;  and 
they  try  to  make  money  fast,  but  they  do  it  by  aqueezing  the  people.  The 
Miaaionariea  are  therefor  other  purposes,  and  act  upon  different  principles,  and 
the  king  of  that  country  is  intelligent  enuugb  to  diacrimiiiate  and  mark  the 
difference.  But,  alas  I  great  multitudes  do  not  kavo  intelligence  enough  to 
iliacriminate  in  such  matters. 

Eev,  J.  F.  B,  Tinling:  I  wish  just  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  opium  trade,  about  which  I  have  thought  and  written  a  good  deal. 
It  ia  not  a  wonder  to  mo  that  most  people  shrink  from  the  questioa 
because  of  its  vast  and  varied  character.  I  wish  specially  to  make 
this  suggestion.  There  is  a  question  agitated  jast  now  between  the  two 
Bections  of  those  who  support  the  anti-opium  movemeat,  and  that  question 
ought  to  be  settled  immediately.  The  fact  ia  the  agitators  are 
paralysed  by  a  certain  doubt  and  difference  of  opinion  respecting  ''"i^^iJSf"* 
tho  present  position  of  Chiaa,  re Bpc cling  the  amount  of  coercion 
or  the  presence  of  any  coercion  exercised  by  our  Govemmeiat  over  tho 
Chinese.  I  Ihiuk  this  ought  to  bo  a  matter  of  Conference;  that  a  meeting 
should  be  held  of  all  persona  who  mro  inturested  in  tho  question,  and  some 
fnodm  rivi'nili^  some  mode  of  common  operation,  should  ia  the  intereatg  of 
this  great  moral  cause  bo  immediately  found.  But  I  wish  more  particularly 
to  Bay  that  while  we  have,  and  while  I  am  very  glad  that  we  have,  ao  anti- 
opium  movement — two  auti- opium  movements — and  I  am  connected  with 
both  of  them  ;  while  I  thick  the  present  movement  of  Mr.  Mabba  for 
stirring  up  an  increasing  interest  in  tliis  cause  deserves  a  great  deal  more 
support  than  it  is  getting,  and  that  it  will  get  support  as  it  becomes  kaowu  ; 
still  I  believe  the  true  Anti-Dpiura  Society  is,  or  ought  to  bo,  the  union  of  all 
the  Missionary  Societies.  I  believe  we  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  leaving 
a  cause  of  this  kind  as  a  speciality  in  the  hands  of  certain  persons  outside 
the  organisation  of  oar  MisBionary  Socictiea, 

Mr.  Moir  B.  Dttlican,  1I.A.  (B.M.S.,  from  China) :  The  last  Rpeakor  has 
largely  anticipated  what  I  wished  distinctly  to  lay  before  the  Conferonce, 
namely,  the  desirnbiliLy  of  having  accurate  statements  with  regard  to  the 
opium  trafiic,  I  have  been  particularly  interested  in  this  question,  aud  have 
attended  tho  Conference  all  through,  I  was  perplexed  to  find  that  many 
seemed  to  support  the  views  given  in  defence  of  Dr.  Oust.  So  far  as  £ 
could  follow  that  gentleman's  position,  it  is  briefly  this :  that  in  point  of 
golicyjt  cannot  beo^E^^^^-  I=*  pt>licy.  then  fore,  to  bo  the  regnlative  idea, 
either  in  regard  to  this  or  any  other  problem  ?  Certainly  not.  And,  again, 
the  whole  lesson  of  history  has  been  to  show  that  what  ja  morally  wrong  never 
can  be  politically  right.     Another  pobt  is  that  it  ia'contrary  to  the  principles  of 
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Chriatian  commerce;  for,  applyingf  the  canons  laid  down  bo  eloijuently  by] 
CfliraB,  Tvhflt  DiviDO  idea  is  realiscdL.jby.tliiaLJipiuia  trade  ?  Tho  secofl 
point  was  that  in  commerce,  inteiiiatioDal  as  well  as  individual,  there  oug 
to  be  a^pnnciplQ  of  righteoasnesB  recognised.  Where  is  that  principle  di^ 
played  m  this  deeolatiug  trade  of  tho  opium  traffic  ?  Btirely  we  can  belie 
that  the  same  God  of  truth  who  hitherto  has  guided  na  will  yet  help  us  so 
to  efface  also  this  awful  blot  upon  our  Christian  honour  and  name  to-day. 

Rev.  Henry  Buacan  (Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions) :  I  ventn 
to  express  tho  view  that  no  more  important  question  has  come  before 
Conference  than  that  which  we  aro  called  upon  to  deal  with  at  our  meetii 
here.     We  aro  constantly  asked  why  it  ia  that  our  Missionary  work  is 

progressing.     Why,  when  I  look  at  the  facts  in  the  JMissio 
Sr*^iBi*E!"  fi<3ldj  when  I  look  at  the  Aices  of  Europeans  in  heathen  land 

when  I  look  at  the  liquor  traflic  cjprriej^  ou  by  ptftfefifilng,^ 
tjans,  I  think  it  is  a  marvel  that  wo  are  making  any  impression  on 
ranks  of  heathenifim,     I  would  just  like  to  quote  a  few  words  that  appea 
last  year  in  The  2'imes,  which  I  think  espress  a  great  truths,  which  ought  j 
find  an  echo  in  such  a  Conl'erenco  as  this.     **  It  is  almost   inconceival] 
that   Christians   and   civilised   men  should    disregard   every  argument 
equity  and  right  and  adopt  a  policy  which  is  tantamoant  to  the  dcstruclio 
of  the  souls   and  bodies  of  innocent   savages.     For   savages,  whether  :" 
Africa  or  elsewhere,  olcohol  in  its  European  forms  is  ever  harmfuL 
mischief  is  without  alloy  and  without  compensation."     Now  let  me  ask  ' 
attention  of  the  Conference  to  these  words,  '' Against  it  Missionaries 
flchools  and  laws  fight  to  no  purpose,"    Here  are  what  we  might  call 
f eaources  of  civilisation  and  Christianity  frustrated  by  tho  liquor  troflBc, 
Hherefore  I  say  there  is  no  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  tho  members  ( 
this  Conference  may  be  more  properly  directed  than  the  consequences  ( 
this  evil  tra£lic. 

And  now  I  would  juat  like  to  appeal  to  Mission arios  preient,  and  if  pKMsil) 
to  MiBsionaiieB    absent,  to  give  na   who  are  at  home  some  iiifonuation 
thia  subject.     I  am  the  convener  of  a  very  large  and  important  Commit 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  which  tlie  General  ABaembly  of  our  Church  ordered! 
^^.  take  special    cognisance  of    thia    matt«r,  and    I   have   pr 

jj^^^*^*'  frciiuently,  and  Bpoken  on  platforms  frequently,  on  the  aubje 

But  what  I  feel  is  that  we  who  are  at  homtj  and  who  are  t 
to  influence  public  upinion  on  the  subject  must  be  supplied  with  facts  from  tbose 
who  are  in  the  Mission-lield.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine  in  tho  Lower  Room 
yesterday  appealed  to  Missionaries  for  information  on  general  Mission  work  u 
the  best  means  of  Btimulating  tho  zeal  of  tlie  Churches  in  this  and  other 
eountnes,  I  would  appeal  to  tho  Missionaries  to  send  us  information  on  this 
Bubjectj  for  if  we  who  go  to  platforms  can  owly  speak  in  general  termx,  we  will 
not  Bpeak  with  power  or  effect.  But  if  we  can  bring  before  those  to  whom  w© 
epeak  facts  attested  by  eameftt  Missionaries  on  the  spot,  1  feel  sure  that  we  shall 
do  eoniething,  at  any  rate,  to  rouse  the  conscience  of  this  country  and  to 
everthrow  a  syatem  wbich  is  bringing  auch  disgrace  on  dviliaed  oationa  and 
upon  Chrifitianity. 

Eev,  G.  Snuth  (English  Presbyterian  Mission,  Swatow,  China)  :  I 
not  intend  to  take  any  part  in  this  meeting,  but  owing  to  some  remarks  ! 
fell  from  one  of  the  epcukers  I  was  led  to  band  in  my  card,  and  1  wou 
remark  in  regard  to  tho  opium  traffic,  from  my  connection  with  Missions  i 
Cbina^  that  it  is  sot  only  a  fearful  evil  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  a  foBrfn 
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erO  to  onr  own  coantrj.  In  five  mmntes  it  is  imposaible  to  speikk  of  all 
the  evil  that  it  does  to  the  Chinese,  I  commeiid  to  your  at- 
tention the  remarks  of  my  friend  filr.  Piercy,  bo  terse,  so  true,  ^!f^^ie' 
and  60  comprehensive  ;  every  one  of  them  might  be  a  text  for  a 
long  commentary.  But  with  regard  to  our  own  coantrymen,  what  evil  it 
does  to  them !  Young  raea  from  Christian  familiea  go  out  to  China,  they 
get  into  firms  connected  with  the  opium  traffic ;  they  gradually  become 
partners  and  take  part  in  this  traffic.  Their  consciences  become  defiled  and 
debased ;  gradually  they  separate  themselves  from  Christian  Missionaries, 
and  at  length  there  is  an  antagonism  between  the  mercantile  commnnity  and 
the  Missionary  community  ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  that  there  can  bo  a 
true  nuderstanding  between  two  parties  so  long  ns  one  is  committed  to 
a  traffic  thai  is  immoral,  oo  which  the  blessing  of  God  cannot  be  asked, 
while  the  others  preach  and  practise  the  doctriees  of  Chrititianity.  Hence 
the  evil  that  is  being  done  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  who  go  out  and 
become  connected  with  the  opium  traffic  is  incalculable.  Not  oaly  is  their 
own  spiritual  character  alTocted  by  it,  but  their  moral  character  is  aflected. 

Another  feature  of  the  trade  ia  this.  f>o  far  as  I  know  Ihore  ia  no  Miaaionary 
Society,  no  Church  in  China  that  would  receive  into  ita  membership  an  opium 
gmoker.  Then  there  ia  another  aspect,  namely  ^  this  ;  If  people  in  oui  country 
have  any  doubts  about  the  righteousness  of  the  traffic,  other  nations 
have  none  whatever.  Those  interested  in  any  huainew  can  hardly  othS^SoM. 
look  upon  it  with  a  diaimtereated  eye.  France  look*  down  upon  ua 
-with  conteuipt  iu  all  our  proteiisioua  to  Christianity,  and  aneera  at  ua  for  par- 
taking iu  the  opium  traffic.  We  drug  the  Chinaman  in  order  to  get  his  money 
to  maintain  our  Government  in  India.  Germany  looka  down  upon  us  ;  America 
looks  down  upon  ua  ;  there  ia  not  a  country  in  the  world  in  which  public  opinion 
18  not  against  our  country  in  this  matter.  Then  there  ia  anotJier  view  of  it 
which  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  We  have  heard  it  stated  here, — and  thia 
is  what  led  me  to  hand  in  my  card — that  it  seema  to  be  a  liopeleas  thing.  I  think 
wo  should  never  go  away  with  such  an  idea  from  a  Conference  Like  thia.  If 
anything  ia  anti-ChriatiaUj  we  must  remember  tlwit  we  have  the  Almighty  power 
of  Christ  on  our  aide  ai^ainst  it,  and  we  must  lay  hold  upon  that  power,  and  uae 
that  power,  in  order  to  overtlirow  it. 

Eev.  James  Thomas  {B.F.B.S.,  formoriy  of  Shanghai) ;  I  should  not 
have  risen  but  for  the  remark  of  a  previous  speaker,  a  remark  which  I  fear 
will  be  very  widely  misinterpreted,  and  which,  if  mifiJnterpreted,  will  bo 
Tery  damaging  indeed.  It  is  not  that  we  do  not  know  something  of  the 
opium  traffic,  and  sorrow  over  it.  It  is  michievoas^  and  mischievous  only. 
I  should  like  to  have  said  something  about  its  evils,  physical,  moral,  and 
commercial^  but  time  will  not  allow  me.  May  I  recommend  those  who  do 
not  know  much  about  the  traffic,  for  the  traffic  itself  deserves  to  be  known, 
to  refer  to  the  Blue  Book  and  compare  these  two  items,  the  value  of  tea 
exported  from  China,  and  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Chiua,  The  very 
startling  fact  will  be  found,  for  the  last  decade  China  has  given 
us  toa,^ — I  am  referring  to  the  United  Kingdom,— receiving  ia     *  '* 

ezcbaoge  opiuro^  with  a.  balance  of  trade  against  her«  Novr  supposing  it 
were  even  a  luxury,  without  any  bormfal  propensity  whatever,  there  ia 
bankruptcy  alone  upon  a  national  scale.  The  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
this,  as  far  as  the  Englishmen  is  concerned,  is  the  ludian  revenue.  Who 
could  have  thought  of  what  has  passed  within  the  last  month  in  thia 
country  without  feeling  the  great  force  of  what  one  gentleman  stated  as  to 
the  revival  of  a  Christian  couecioQco  ?    And  if  the  Christian  conscience  of 
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ibis  countrj'  can  Lo  but  toucbed  by  Ibe  immorality  of  this  traffic, 
pressure  bo  bruugbt  to  bear  upon  tbe  GovernmcDt,  wbetber  it  be  a 
8er\'ative  or  a  Liberal  Goverumcut,  I  ^'eiiture  to  believe  tbat  Goverumcn 
vill  yield. 

3Iy  work  in  China,  vas  the  work  of  a  Christian  Jliijistor  in  Sha.njfbai,  to 
I  mercantile  coattntiniiy  thi-rc.     I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  kept  silea 
[after  what  has  been  buid,  if  I  did  iiot^uy  one  w«frd  to  slmw  that,  the  rnerchaal 
kiiu  our  treaty  porta  in  heathen  lands,  if  other  Missioji  landa  be  like  China, 

help  Christian  Misftionarka  anywhvre,  everywhere,  if  you  will  gi« 
the  merchwttii.  *bt'ui  thc  opportunity.    I  waa  the  lirst  Minister  of  the  Union  Chure' 
'  in  Shanghai;  1  could  ivit  stiiy  there  without  helping  in  Missig 
workj  and   the   merchants  on   the   spot  supported    through  that   Church  tn 
European  Jliasionarics,  paying  their  salaries.     They  supported  a  great 
*Bchoola,  and  worked  thetn,  and  they  hnvo  borne  tlie  eutuo  cost  of  the  laTg( 
lioBpital  devoted  to  the  Chinese  work  in  the  whole  of  Cliina  ;  and  during  the  i 
years  of  luy  work  there  tliey  have  given  to  me — they  have  passed  through  i 
handa,  oa  charitable  gifts,  over  £50,(KIO.     If  Christian  Misatonaries  will  sha 
.merchanta  on  the  spot  how  they  ean  help  tliejn  in  their  work.  I  will  under 
!fto  say  for  the  merchauts  that  they  will  help  largely  and  with  all  their  bearta. 

Eev.  Goodeve  Mabbs :  What  I  want  to  say  especially  is  this,  tbat  so  f<| 
from  this  time  being  a  tiino  for  iiilcnse  discouragement,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  a  timo  for  cncuurugcmcnt.     Perhupsj  there  never  was  eg  much  attentioa 

drawn  to  the  questioa  in  vairious  ways  as  at  tbe  present  time 
•nfo'Jwmwt.  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  influencG  of  this  Conference  will  tendpowerfa   " 

in  that  direction.     We  have  facts  fighting  for  us.     Within  tbdl 
two  or  three  yearH  there  has  been  a  fnlliug  oil'  of  a  million  sterliDg  in 
opium  revemiD  derived  by  the  Indian  Government  from  China.     Have  wo  i 
eocouragoment  tbero  ?     The  tendency  is  for  the  Indian  Government  tola 
its  opium  revenue,  and  tbat  must  go  on  from  bad  to  worse,  so  far  as  we 
see.     Is  there  not  in  th::j  every  reason  why  wo  should  take  courage  and  pi 
forth  our  utmost  eflbrts  in  order  that  wo  may  make  an  end  of  this  great  ev 
Then  India  is  depending  for  its  revenue  upon  something  that  cornea  fromi 
foreign  source,  and  which  is  under  foreign  control;    and  as  the  influenc 
are  such  as  lessen  it  from  year  iv  year,  surely  there  ia  every  reason  why  oo 
Indian  Government  should  put  its  finances  in  order,  otherwise  there  will  \ 
bankruptcy.     Hence  we  have  this  necessity  again  lighting  in  our   fuvoa 
Then  let  us  do  what  we  can  ia  every  way.     One  direction  in  which  we  coald 
do  more  is  prayer.     There  is  an  Anti-Opium  Prayer  Uniun,  I  do  not  knoi 
wbetber  it  is  known  to  all  in  this  room.     Members  may  afilHatc  tbemselv 
with  it  and  join  in  the  work, 

Eev.  W.  Stevenson  (Secretar3%  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Socii 
for  Female  Education,  formerly  of  Madi'as) :  One  or  two  words.     First 
reference  to  this  opium  traffic  I  will  say  this,  that  our  iDfluenco  with  Goven 
ment  and  with  the  general  public  may  bo  expected  to  be  In  proportion 
tbe  certainty  of  the  ground  which  wo  take  up,  and  we  ought  to  make  pi 
fectty  gure  that  every  statement  we  make  is  backed  up  by  facts.     We  mu| 

approach  the  whole  question  in  a  spirit  of  utter  fairness  and  ri 
*'*[nr*«ubj«t.**"  ^°^'^  of  truth,  fio  that  we  may  not  merely  make  general  stal 

ments  and  broad  condemnations.     It  is  a  complicated  qaesti 
I  know  Christian  men,  very  earnest  supporters  of  Missions,  who  defe 
the  course  the  Indian  Government  now  lakes  in  the  matter.     Now^  I  do 
pay  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong.     I  know  <juito  well  bow  far  the  atmi 
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sphere  of  Indian  ofEcialism  ioflacncDS  even  good  men,  but  I  say  if  we  are  to 
make  sure  of  iDfliiencing  thepnblictand  influencing  the  Govern  men  t  we  must 
take  care  Ibat  the  groimil  we  take  up  can  bo  sustained  tlirougb  and  tbrougb. 

I  wish  therefore  further  tliat  Hnme  oiio  who  really  i3  converaant  with  the 
ftubject  could  put  before  the  public  the  question  with  full  ktiowluilye  of  all 
itg  detaik  and  with  reference  to  all  it3  bearings,  so  tlvat  the  general  public 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  hnve  full  information  on  the  matter  may  be 
infoniied  ;  and  if  there  ia  such  a  book  already  written  I  wish  it  were  brought 
to  the  uoticQ  of  the  Coiiftjrouce,  bo  that  we  might  know  where  to  look  for 
the  infoniiation  that  wo  really  need. 

Another  point  in  regard  to  Miaaiona  and  wealth,  Dr.  Waniock'a  book  on 
"  CuHurti  and  Missions"  brings  out  this  fact,  that  it  would  pay  mcrclianta,  it 
would  pay  commerce  to  treat  our  Miajsious  as  a  great  inveatniuut. 
Missiona  have  such  a  wonderful  inllueiice  in  develupiiij^  tratle  tliat  i^'^^^**t. 
any  Cotnpjtuy  who  would  go  in  and  fouud  a  Mi.saiou  for  the  mure 
purpose  of  developing  triule  in  a  great  savago  or  barbarous  land  would  find 
it  pay  OS  a  mere  matter  of  coniiuerey.  It  ia  well  worth  while  reading  the  facts 
of  this  question  as  given  in  that  book  of  Dr.  Warneck's.  VV'o  arc  mot  in  God's 
Providunco  with  two  trumenduus  facts  in  the  present  day  iu  which  we  see  tlio 
connection  between  commerce  and  .Mtasions  ;  wo  see  a  wonderful  opening  up 
of  all  lands  to  the  Gospel,  and  we  aoo  in  connection  with  that  niao  a  most  won- 
derful development  of  trade,  a  vast  increase  in  the  wealtli  of  the  country, 
so  striking;  tliat  we  really  may  question  whetlier  wu  are  proportionately  doing 
so  mudi  for  iliasiona  as  waa  done  ilfty  or  sixty  years  ago.  la  there  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  private  income  of  the  nation  given  to  Mission*  as  thero 
used  to  be  ?  Have  wo  not  those  two  great  facta  standing  opposite  to  each 
other  in  God*a  rrovidonce  ?  God  lias  opened  the  world  to  the  Go.spid  i  God  has 
given  ua  wealth.  If  we  could  only  consecrate  our  wealth  and  devote  it  to 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  wo  should  find  a  most  wonderful  harvest  to  the  honour 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.       _^ 

Mr,  David  McLaren :  May  I  give  a  word  of  explanrvtlon  as  I  h(i?e  been 
referred  to  ?  I  do  not  despair  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  rightoouBness. 
I  intend  doing  all  in  nay  power,  as  I  have  done  for  forty-eight 
years.  But  I  read  in  history  that  God  gives  nations  a  locus  "P 
pmitattiif,  a  place  for  repentance,  and  if  that  is  not  availed  of»  He  then 
takes  it  into  His  own  hands.  I  would  not  despair  of  the  cause  of  righteous- 
ness in  any  part  of  the  contest  going  on  between  God  and  the  enemy.  How 
was  the  slave  trade  abolished  ?  Wilherforco  persevered  ;  be  enlightened 
the  conscience  of  this,  country,  and  he  secured  eventually  its  abolition.  His 
work  was  taken  up  by  Buxton,  and  others,  and  slavery  itself  in  the  West 
Indies  was  abolished.  The  conscience  of  the  country  was  informed.  Let 
ua  go  on  trying  to  inform  the  conscionco  of  this  country.  How  ehall  wo 
tbaok  God  if  so  be  we  succeed?  But  my  fear  is  this.  Wo  know  that  is 
not  the  only  mode  in  which  the  cause  of  righteousness  triamphs.  Will  any 
one  tell  mo  how  slavery  was  nbolitihed  in  tho  United  States  ?  Wo  in  this 
country  endeavoured  to  infltieace  their  conscience;  men  in  tho  North 
endeavoured  to  influence  the  conscience  of  America  ;  they  refueed  to  listen, 
and  by  sneb  judgments  as  the  world  never  saw  was  that  great  blot  effaced. 
My  fear  has  been  of  late,  that  whilst  it  is  our  duty  to  labour  on  constantly, 
it  may  be  by  tho  latter  moans  that  God  will  awaken  us.  But,  as  I  saidi  it 
is  our  duty  to  enlighten  tho  conscience  of  Christians  in  ihh  country  so  that 
when  the  judgment  comes  they  may  discern  what  it  has  come  for. 

Pr,  Maxwell  closed  the  meeting  with  prayer. 
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What  art  vx  to  expect  from    Oerman   colonisation  for    German    cmd 

Mission  icork  f 

Bt  the  Rbv.  De.  ScHREiBER  (Rhenish  Alissionary  Society). 

As  it  ifl  a  well-lcnown,  and  from  all  aidea  acknowledged,  fact  that  our  wholtl 
modern  Mission  work  haa  ii  very  intimate  relation  to  modem  coloniaation ,  the  enter- J 
ing  of  the  German  Empire  amongai  the  colonising  powers  could  not  but  arouse  T 
keen  interest  of  all  who  care  for  Miaaion  work  and  its  extension.     But  it  seen 
to  me  aa  if  the  feelings  and  fnrehodings  thws  created  diflferTery  widely  indeed,] 
€*si>eciftUy  bo  between  English  and  German  Christiana.     If  my  judgment  is  right, 
I  would  venture  to  aay  that,  generally  apeaking,  in  England  people  have  expect 
.       too  little,  and  in  Germany  too  much,  good  fur  Miasion  work  fr 

^i^tt!""  this  newly  and  ao  unexpectedly  begun  tJerman  colouiaation.     Iti 
this  observation  that  induced  mo  to  bring  the  question  before  I 
GenerBl  Miaaionary  Conference,  hoping  that  it  might  bo  given  to  mo  to 
away  at  leaat  some  miaundorstandinga,  and  by  doing  so  to  further  and  foeter, 
least,  to  Bomo  extent,  the  mutnal  sympathy  and  cordial  co-operation  betwe 
Engliah  and  German  Miaaions.    In  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  right 
unbiBsscd  judgment  about  the  queation  :  What  ia  to  be  expected  from  Gen 
coloniaation  for  German  and  other  Slission  work  ?  it  seems  to  be  the  best  a 
safeat  way  to  try  to  understand  rightly  the  forces  now  at  work,  and  cspedallj 
to  notice  carefully  the  elFects  produced  already  by  this  noteworthy  movement. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  with  some  dark  forebodings  that  have  been  arou»ed  hf 
ike  German  colonisation,  especially  amongst   English  people.     The   fear 

expressed,  at  least  aome  time  ago,  lost  the  political  and  mercantil 
of  aBUc«^oi.  ^ritagonisra,  naturally   enough  elicited   and  strengthened  by  t' 
'  Gennan  power  becoming  a  competitor  in  colonial  enterprises,  migh 
extend  itself  also  to  the  sphere  of  Misaion  work,  and  diattu-b  tho  sympathy  i 
happy  concord  that  hitherto  has  reigned  almost  uninterruptedly  in  those  regio 
between  Gorman  and  English  Cliriatians. 

I  can  fully  uTideratand  how  such  fears  must  liave  been  engendered  by  « 
articles  in  German  newapapera  and  periodicals,  but  anyone  who  knowa  how  ' 
little  connection  there  is  between  our  German  Miasion  people  and  the  gener 
daily  presB,  would  not  be  very  prone  to  foster  such  feara,  and  anyone  who  ha 
read  our  German  Miaaionary  publications,  during  these  last  years,  and  Las  take 
notice  of  the  verdict  of  the  united  aeeretariea  of  almost  all  the  German  Misaio 
ary  Societies  gathered  at  Bremen,  two  years  ago,  about  tho  thoroughly  inte 
tional  character  of  Evangelical  Mission  work,  will  be  quite  ready  to  agree 
inc,  tliat  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to  forbode  such  a  disastrous  etfect 
Gtrman  colonisation  upon  Missionary  eaterpriae.  But  there  were  otha 
apprehenaiona  for  which  there  seemed  to  bo  much  moi-e  reason,  and  which  hav 
found  utterance,  oven  in  many  English  Missionary  periodicals,  Ko  doubt 
Germans,  and  even  the  German  authorittea  in  the  new-boni  German  colonies, 
were  going  to  adopt  the  French  systeui  of  political  narrow-mindedness,  bo  thai 
only  German,  and  no  other  Misaionariea,  sliould  be  allowed  to  live 
exdu^TeneH.  ^^*-^  work  wtthin  tile  borders  of  those  colonies,  Vi'm  not  this 
clearly  proclaimed  in  many  a  leading  article  of  German  newspapers; 
was  not  this  brought  forwaid  as  a  matter  that  needed  no  production  of  any  reasons 
being  a  necessary  condition  of  the  prosperity  of  our  young  colonial  enterprises  ? 
And,  what  must  bo  considered  as  of  still  greater  weight,  was  not  the  Government 
really  acting  according  to  this  rule  1  Were  not  the  English  Baptist  Iklissionaries 
of  the  Cameroons  induced,  or  even  compelled,  to  leave  that  region  in  order  to 
be  supplanted  by  German  Missionariea  I 

Now,  as  for  this  last  named  fact,  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  the  matter 
right  through ;  and  really,  up  to  this  day,  I  do  not  at  all  feel  certain  that  tha 
EngliAh  Baptists  were  in  fact  driven  away,  and  that  they  did  not  ohuote  of  their 
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own  Accord,  for  one  or  otlier  reason,  to  leave  this  Miaaion-iBeld!.  But  «ven  if  this 
deplorable  fact  could  not  bo  denied,  and  likewise  the  exiatence  of  thia  wrong 
tendency  in  the  German  colonial  quarters  must  b«  admitted,  I,  nevertheleBs,  aia 
prepared  to  assert  that  we  have  not  to  expect  any  auch  thing,  for  the  futuro, 
from  Gennan  colonisation.  It  has  been  clearly  and  emphatically  stated,  by  all 
German  Missionary  Societies,  that  this  theory,  if  adopted  by  Germany,,  would  bo 
almost  a  death  blow  to  th»  whole  German  Mission  work,  two -thirds  of  our 
Foreign  Missionaries  being  at  work  in  English  and  Dutch  colonies.  And 
therewre,  and  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  gratitude,  w©  liitve  protested  against  it 
with  all  our  might,  and  have  asked  for  any  Foreign  Miasiooaries  within  the 
borders  of  our  colonies  the  same  freedom  and  protection,  as  our  . 
own  Missionaries  are  enjoying  in  English  and  Dutch  colonies,  as  we  ^l^^^^^^ 
have  gratefully  acknowledged  at  every  opportunity.  I  am  assured 
our  colonial  movement  has  already  overcorao  this  children's  disease  ;  and  every 
thoughtful  German  will  be  qmUi  as  unwilling  to  take  the  French  for  hia  pattern 
in  this  aa  in  any  other  respect. 

But  you  will  aak  nio  what  reasons  I  havo  for  such  nopeful  expoctationi. 
Let  me  refer  you  to  East  Africa,  where  till  now  noticing  has  bean  heard  about 
removing  the  English  Missionaries  or  to  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  whore  tho 
Australian  iliasionaries  are  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  work  without  any 
molestation  ;  or  to  the  Marshall  Islands,  where  the  American  Missionaries,  after 
some  little  transient  trouble  in  the  beginning,  even  hail  the  Gorman  Government 
at  promoting  their  work. 

But  here  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  out  of  place  to  remind  you  of  the 
fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  our  Gennan  colonies  are  not  under  tho  immediate 
direction  of  the  German  Imperial  Goveniraent,  but  under  that  of  private  com- 
panies, which  have  obtained  a  royal  charter  very  much  in  tlio  same  way  as  the 
old  English  East  Indian  Company.     It  is  obvious  that  tho  German  Govomment 
or  the  German  people  in  general  cannot  be  made  responsible  for 
any  wrong  tendencies  that  may  be    found  in    some    of    those  n^t^^'^Mo 
companies.     That  would  bo  quite  as  unjust  aa  if  I  were  to  blamo 
the  whole  English  people  for  the  well-known  enmity  of  the  old  English  East 
India  Company  against  Missionaries.    But  I  think  wo  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  by  dint  of  the  supreme  direction  of  tho  German  Government  and 
owing  to  the  influence  of  German  Missionaries  and  Missionary  Societies,  those 
wrong  tendencies  will  be  counterbalanced  and  overcome  by-and-by. 

This  is  also  my  opinion  about  one  other  very  dangerous  tendency,  which  has 
been  shown  in  the  German  colonial  movement,  in  a  very  alarming  degree, — I 
mean  the  tendency  of  confounding  colonial  interests  M'ith  tlioso  of  the  GospeL 
I  am  sure  many  English  Christians  must  have  been  very  much  alarmed, 
perhaps  even  shocked,  by  numerous  articles  in  our  German  newspapers,  in 
which  the  Missionaries  were  declared  to  be  tho  beat  pioneers  for  colonisation, 
and  were  even  admonished  not  any  longer  to  bo  so  foolish  and  unpatriotic  an 
only  to  think  of  furthering  the  intprests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  but 
to  remember  also  their  duty  of  furthering  the  interests  of  tlie  "afw. 

Gennan  Empire.  I  should  say  it  is  on  account  of  such  expectations  that  tho 
coming  of  German  Missionimas  into  tho  German  colonies  has  been  hailed  and 
even  asked  for  by  those  who  do  not  care  a  bit  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel, 

There  was  no  doubt  a  great  danger  of  the  German  Mission  being  led  astray 
by  those  tendencies  especially  as  they  wore  accompanied  by  many  alluring 
promises  on  the  one  hand  and  menaces  on  the  other.  We  have  every  reason  fur 
thanking  God  that  this  danger  has  been  avoided.  Very  fortunate  it  was,  that 
German  Mission  work  has  not  sprung  up  .simultaneously  with  German  colonisa- 
tion, but  is  of  much  older  standing.  It  had,  therefore,  already  acquired  firmnosa 
enough  to  withstand  those  temptations  ;  there  wore  real  Missionary  apiiit  and 
Christian  understanding  enough  in  our  leading  Missionary  bodies  to  feel  at  once 
that  it  was  quite  out  of  place  to  appeal  to  our  Gennan  patriotism  as  f ar  aa 
MisBionary  enterprises  are  concerned.  The  same  Conference  of  Bremen  that  lo 
tirongly  emphuised  the  international  character  of  Evangelical  Miaaion  work,  ^ 
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the  BftTUe  time  declared  it  to  be  improper  and  inconsiatent  with  the  principle 
the   Guapel,   to  mako  the  iVIissiotinrics  mibservient  to  any  colonial  inter 
althougli,  of  course,  all  of  im  agree*  tliat  tboir  work  iis  of  the  utmost  imj 
for  thii  ht'allliy  duvelopiucnt  of  miy  European  colony  or  poMe&sion. 

But  thero  were  iiut  only  those  djirk  foreliodings  roused   by  the   Ger 
colonial  movement,  some  of  which  I  have  jiist  tiied  to  refute,  or  at  L 
reduce  to  their    proper  vaiuo  :  with  «a  in  Gornittny  especiaUy,  in»ny 
hopes  were  also  raised,  which  I  am  afraid  will  never  bo  fulfilled.     There 
many  amongst  ns  who  thoiitjlit  that  now  w©  had  got  our  own  c<ilonies  ' 
numerous  heathen  population,  the  Miaaionary  duty  would  become  »o 

■  ht^A    ^^^  urgent,  that  Alisaion  work  would  at  one©  cease  to  bo  t1v»  ■■■ 

"  "*        'corn  of  Bome  small  minority  of  the  nation,  as  had  been  the  case  till 
then,  but  would  become  by  degrees  an  tnterpriae  aupported  and  fostered 
whole  Gerjuan  natiion.     Those  persons  were  not  aware  that  only  thoi 
believing  Christiana  will  ever  show  a  lasting  interest  for  the  spread  of  the  i    _^ 
and  make  sacritices  for  it.     There  have  bet'U  jnJide  numerous  appeals  iipon  < 
German  merchants  ajid  npon  our  educated  classes  in  general  for  a  larger 
more  liberal  participation  in  Mission  work,  but  those  who  had  expected 
considerable   result  from  it  have  been  sorely  disappointed.     No;  with  ui 
Germany  as  everywhere  else  IHisaion  work  has  been  confined,  as  it  raust  be,  1 
the  little  tlock  of  real  bclievora.     But,  as  regards  alt  real  Christians  in  Gerniaa^ 
wo  may  assuredly  expect  that  they  will  be  more  earnest  for  Mlasiona  than  tb 
have  been  hitherto.     They  have  got  a  new  impulse  by  the  German  colonisatio 
the  heathen  have  been  brought  nearer  to  their  heart  by  becoming  their  fell 
BAibjects,  and  the  duty  of  nialking  the  way  of  sidvation  known  to  them  is  da'w 
ing  more  and  more  upon  the  minds  of  jiU  who  wish  to  do  God's  will  and  ' 
led  by  Hia  guidance.     Germany  has  been  providentially  prepared  for  the  1 
ment  of  its  Missionary  duty  resulting  from  the  ac»|uirement  of  colonies;  i 
plenty  of  Missionary  Societies  and  organisations,  and  even  of  Missionary  ei 
ence,  the  only  thing  wanting  tiU  recently  was  a  more  general  and  especia 
more  generous  love  and  interest  for  Mission  work.     This  want  I  expect  to  1 
supplied,  at  least  to  a  largo  extent,  by-and-by  in  consequence  of  this  impn 
given  l>y  the  Colonial  movement     In  order  to  prove  the  good  reason  wo  hi 

for  such  hopes,  I  need  only  point  to  the  three  new  Miasiona  ^ 

BocitulZ  ^ciettes  that  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  few  yearaj" 
and  to  tlie  fact  that  at  the  same  time  the  older  Societies  have  not 
at  all  been  crippled  in  their  means,  but  un  the  contrary  have  been  able  even  to 
enlarge  considerably  their  sjiheres  of  working.  But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyva 
to  the  fact  that  a  similar  impulfle  has  been  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
in  Germany  also,  ;ind  we  must  be  prepared  to  see  the  German  Roman  CathoUca 
take  a  much  livelier  interest  in  Foreign  Mission  work  than  they  have  done 
hitherto.  Already  some  new  seminaries  for  training  the  Misaionarie*  have  been 
erected,  and  especially  in  our  German  Colonies  the  Roman  Catholics  will  prove 
very  keen  competitor  of  the  Evangelical  MisBionaries,  Tliis  seems  to  be  the 
more  dangerous  as  t!ie  Genuan  Governiuent,  like  some  other  Governmenta, 
that  of  the  United  States  for  instance,  has  shown  some  signs  of  preferring 
Roman  Catholic  to  Protestant  Missions-  The  reason  for  this  very  obvious  and 
remarkablo  tendency  I  cinnot  explain  just  now. 

However,  our  Evangelical  Missionary  Societies  have  no  reason  to  complain 
as  yet.  On  the  contraiy,  they  have  met  with  very  friendly  treatment,  and  even 
witli  m.my  valuable  encouragements  from  the  side  of  the  German 
«Mouj«tme*Bt  ■'"^P'-'"^^  Government,  as  well  as  of  tho  leaders  of  the  Colonial 
Companies.  Tho  Basic  Missionary  Society  will  gladly  confirm  this, 
concerniiig  tlieir  newly-begun  work  in  the  Cameroon*,  and  our  Rhenish  Society 
can  only  do  the  same  regarding  the  reception  and  assistance  our  Missionaries  find 
in  German  New  Guinea. 

lint  1  think  not  German  Missionary  Societioa  alone,  hut  all  Evangelical 
Missions,  will  derive  at  least  some  benefit  from  German  colonisation.  The 
©xtension  of  colonies  belonging  to  Evangelical  powers,  m  caused  partly  by  tht 
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rise  of  German  colonies,  partly  by  the  impnlse  given  through  it  to  the  English 
nossessions  for  further  expansion,  especially  in  Africa,  must  be  hailed  by  all 
Mission  friends  as  identical  with  an  extension  of  those  regions,  where  Evangelical 
Missionaries  will  be  allowed  to  work  without  molestation. 

There  is  left  one  rather  delicate  and  critical  point  to  be  mentioned  here, — ^I 
mean  the  influence  German  colonisation  must  have  upon  the  dreadful  rum 
trade, — this  very  lamentable  and  shameful  hindrance  of  all  Mission 
work.     No  doubt  our  colonies  have  given  and  will  give  a  mighty     ^^J^ 
stimulus  to  German  trade ;  and  as,  alas !  the  rum  trade  forms  a  very 
considerable  part  of  our  trade,  especially  with  Africa,  and  as  brandy  is  produced 
in  enormous  quantities  in  Germany,  I  am  afraid  this  scandalous  trade  will  go 
on  and  even  increase  until  either  the  Christian  conscience  will  be  sufiiciently 
aroused  to  enforce  the  extinction  of  this  shocking  stain  upon  the  Christian 
name,  or  untii  prudence  will  teach  the  traders  that  by  means  of  the  rum  trade 
they  saw  off  the  branch  upon  which  they  are  sitting.    Meanwhile,  I  am  afraid 
we  have  no  reason  to  blame  one  another,  as  there  is  no  great  difference  in  this 
respect  between  German  and  English  or  Dutch  and  American  trade,  and  any 
increase  of  the  trade  in  general  would  produce  the  same  obnoxious  effect. 

But  I  am  very  glad  I  have  to  say  one  thing  more  concerning  this  topic. 
German  colonisation  is  by  no  means  everywhere  an  agency  for  promoting  the 
rum  trade.    On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  possessions  of  the  German  «^.  ,„^. 
New  Guinea  Company  all  selling  of  rum  or  brandy  to  the  natives  has  j^J^JSni 
been  strictly  interdicted.    Perhaps  we  may  hope  that  this  excellent 
pattern  will  be  followed  also  in  other  German  colonies. 

I  shall  be  content  if  I  have  succeeded  in  convincing  you  that  we  are  by 
no  means  to  expect  nothing  but  bad  results  from  German  colonisation  for 
Foreign  Missions,  but  that  this,  like  almost  all  imi)ort;ant  movements  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  twofold  aspect, — on  the  one  side  producing  new  hindrances  to,  on 
the  other  new  furtherances  for  the  growth  of  God's  kingdom.  But  if  in 
this  case  the  furtherances  are  of  greater  consequences  than  the  hindrances  (as 
is  my  own  opinion),  or  the  reverse,  I  leave  to  everyone  to  decide  as  he  likes ;  but 
I  hope  all  of  us  will  unite  in  trusting  to  our  Lord,  that  He  by  His  overruling 
power  and  wisdom  will  make  this,  Uke  all  other  things,  subservient  to  His 
thoughts  of  mercy  and  compassion  towards  mankind. 
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I. 

MEMORIAL  PRESENTED  TO  THE  CENTENARY  CONFERENCE  ON 
FOREIGN    MISSIONS  BY   THE   NETHERLANDS  MISSIONARY 
.  SOCIETY.* 

The  eaqterienu  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society  in  regard  to  some  of  <A<  topics 
VMved  in  the  Programme  of  the  Committee  for  the  London  General  Conference 
of  Foreign  Missions. 

Is  the  Mildmay  Conference  of  1878  the  Deputy  of  the  Netherlands  Mis- 
•ionary  Society  had  the  honour  to  deliver  a  report  in  reference  to  the  state  of 
that  Society  and  to  some  questions  in  connection  vrith  the  subject,  to  which  it 
may  be  allowed  to  refer  as  introduction  to  the  present  Memoir.  (See  "  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,"  etc.  London  :  John 
F.  Shaw  &  Co.,  1879,  p.  155,  etc.). 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  programme  of  the  Committee  for  the  present 
Conference  had,  since  long  in  high  degree,  the  attention  of  the  Directors  of  our 
Society,  and  we  shall  be  happy  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  brethren. 
The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  survey  of  what  we  learned  from  the  history 
of  our  own  Society  during  almost  a  century. 

We  shall  follow  the  order  proposed  by  the  Committee. 

I.   MODBS  OF  OpBBATION  IN  THE  FoBKIOM  FlELD. 

1.  Self-support  and  self-government  in  native  CJiurches. 

(1)  As  for  self-snpport  in  native  Churches  much  depends  on  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  natives.  Our  Society  experienced,  that  in  general  the  native 
ehurches  cocdd  not  contribute  but  a  small  share  in  the  support  of  their  church 
and  school  buildings,  salaries,  and  further  expenses  for  public  service  and 
education. 

In  reference  to  selfgovei-nment  we  observe  that  our  native  preachers,  though 
well  trained  and  in  many  respects  equal  to  their  task,  still  want  the  supervision 
of  European  Missionaries,  if  to  be  kept  in  constancy  and  soundness  of  preaching. 
Being  raised  by  Christianity  from  very  primitive  conditions,  they  Iiave  not 
reached  that  degree  of  consistency  which  can  make  them  fully  answerable  for 
their  conduct.  There  are  gratifying  exceptions,  no  doubt,  but  in  general  the 
Missionary  must  be  on  the  alert.  For  this  reason  the  ministration  of  the 
■acraments  cannot  be  trusted  to  native  ministers. 

The  preachers  are  assisted  by  elders^  by  wliich  means  we  succeeded  in 
interesting  the  Church  members  in  the  concerns  of  public  worship.  In  con- 
aistorial  meetings  the  interests  of  the  congregation  are  discussed,  and  as  these 

•  The  following  document,  coming  with  the  oflSclal  sanction  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  is  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  Report.  We  regret  that 
BO  other  place  coald  be  found  for  it.— Ed. 


are  generally  presided  over  by  tlio  ^lissionaiy,  he  partakes  iu  every  concern, 
fiiida  opportunities  to  advise  and  to  instrnct,  etc. 

Some  of  tlie  morabcra  have  their  private  religioiis  meetings,  which  they  call 
compoolans,  in  which  they  read  the  Scriptures,  pray,  and  sing. 

The  female  members  have  their  upecial  fMeUftgMf  and  gather  oootribatioiu 
for  the  Bchools. 

2.  (a)  Jloto  to  educate  native  ecati^elUU  and  pastorB.  and  (b)  io  stimtilaie  tfu 
higher  life  and  eiiihnsiasm  of  converts  for  the  convcraion  of  tfu  hraHien. 

(a)  With  a  view  to  educating  native  evan^'eliata  and  pastors,  our  Society  has 
a  trainintj  institutwn  in  the  Miiiahasaa,  where,  besides  some  of  the  fecular 
branches^  Biblical  instruction  and  practical  eiercifles  in  teaching  and  preaching 
form  the  principal  materials. 

In  Java  every  Missionary  has  a  number  of  young  men,  partaking  of  his 
instruction,  and  being  in  that  way  educated  for  their  task. 

A  distinction  is  made  between  schoolmasters  and  evangelists  or  catechisti,, 
depending  entirely  on  tJio  propensities  and  fitness  of  each  individual  for  etthi 
task,  although  the  schoolmasters  partake  of  the  same  instruction,  and  must 
able  to  catechise  young  people,  where  this  is  required. 

(i>)  As  for  stimulating  the  enthusiasm  of  our  converts  for  the  convernon 
the  heathen,  we  experience  that  in  our  Missions  this  is  a  very  difficult  task, 
account  of  the  low  standard  of  civilisation  of  the  natives.     There  are  omong- 
them  some  instances  of  real  interest  in  the  propagation  of  tlie  Gospel ;  but  in 
general  we  experience  that  such  a  spirit  is  not  alive  among  our  neophytes, 
although  our  liriissionaries  endeavour  to  raise  it. 

The  Javanese  are  under  certain  conditions  fit  and  ready  to  propagate  ths 
Christian  religion.  We  had  our  Paulus  Jossari  and  his  fellows,  men  full  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  ami 
their  relations  and  friends.  But  the  opposition  of  Mohammedan  priests  i 
Hadjis  is  there  a  real  stumbling  block,  and  has  &  great  influence  upon  nativ( 
who,  though  trvie  Christians,  yet  by  a  certain  natural  apathy  abstain  front' 
regular  preaching,  only  now  and  then  testifying  of  Jesus  Christ  and  their  faith 
in  private  conversation. 

Yet  the  European  Misaionarj'  draws  great  advantage  from  Ida  native  helpers, 
teachers,  and  preachers^  who  open  ways  of  access  to  the  natives,  and  contributa 
greatly  to  confidential  intercoureo.  The  helpers,  etc.,  form  the  line  betweta 
the  Missionaries  and  the  population. 

3.  How  to  adapt  Mismonari/  methods  to  the  different  states  of  dvilifation 
bai'barism  among  Iieaihtn  nations :  (tt)  Edvcatiojtf  (6)  Woman  sicork;  (c)  Medio 
MismnSf  etc. 

In  general  our  Missionaries  endeavour  to  gain  a  firm  position  in  the  Mission- 
field.  They  are,  by  their  studies  in  Europe  tolerably  acquainted  with  ths 
Malay,  and,  being  destined  foe  Java,  likewise  with  the  Javanese  language^ 
before  entering  the  field.  They  improve  their  linguistic  knowledge  by  continued 
study  and  by  conversation  with  the  natives. 

As  long  as  they  are  considered  as  strangers  their  influence  is  scant.  By 
medical  and  surgical  aid  they  attract  some  of  the  natives,,  so  at  least  it  is  in 
Java,  and  tliouglx  the  ellect  in  regard  to  Christianisation  may  not  directly  be 
visible,  yet  a  spirit  of  good  will  is  raistd,  which  leads  to  familiar  intcrcoune 
with  the  Missionary  and  his  native  assistants. 

Those  assistants  are  generally  young  men,  living  with  the  Missionary  and 
his  family,  and  partaking  of  his  instruction  and  family  wfirship,  having  on  theii 
side  to  render  household  services,  for  which  they  are  fed  and  dressed.  In  th«; 
Minahassa  tlioae  young  men  are  called  Moorids.  The  lady  of  the  honse  has  het 
anak'piaras  (adopted  cliildren,  however,  in  a  sense  tlait  they  continue  to  bt 
members  of  their  own  native  families,  whom  they  visit  regularly),  girls,  who 
partake  of  the  same  advantages  as  the  boys,  and  render  serA'ices  in  the  female 
line,  being  instructed  in  all  sorts  of  household  business. 

All  tills  and  more  may  be  considered  aa  introduction  to  the  labours,  and  haa 
proved  to  lay  a  reliable  foundation. 
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4.  How  to  adapt  Missionary  mfihods  to  the  dlfermt  forrm  of  religion  among 
non-Christitin  peoples  ;  egpecially  those  hacing  nacrtd  books. 

We  must  begin  to  observe  that  sacred  books  are  in  the  Netherland  Eist 
Indies  out  of  the  queation.  The  Moliamniedans  there  cannot  be  said  to  haye 
their  Koran.  Although  the  priests  and  aautris  read  it^  thej7  do  not  understand 
it,  and  will  hardiy  be  able  to  quote  passages  in  Arabic.  In  their  controversies 
they  will  rarely  alludo  to  the  Koran,  sonietimos  to  the  Moslem  legends,  but  then 
generally  in  a  forxii|  which  in  Java  is  known  aa  gnelmoo  or  ilmoo  (mysterious 
science). 

In  Java  Islam  is  corrupted  by  Hinduism,  of  which  aa  well  aa  of  nature - 
culture  considerable  remnants  are  ahve.  The  religion  of  the  Javanese  stands 
in  conaequenco  aa  near  to  heathendom  aa  to  Islam.  Only  the  heathen  is  rarely 
a  fanatic,  whereas  the  Moslem  under  every  form  is  easily  roused  to  fanaticism. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  the  Dutch  Government  ia  obliged  to  bo  very  prudent 
in  regard  to  religious  matter.^.  Fublio  speeches,  bazaar-preaching,  and  the  like, 
would  not  be  allowed,  but  would  besides  this  prove  of  no  effect ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  be  encountered  by  tho  priests  and  their  adherents  in  a  manner  that 
would  for  a  long  time  exclude  or  neutralise  all  evangelical  work. 

Our  experience  is  that  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  more  by  individual 
infiuence  and  the  example  of  a  Christian  life,  than  by  speeches,  sermons,  and 
controversy.  Our  method  is  that  of  the  sower,  who,  after  having  sown  his  seed 
in  the  proper  way,  waits  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth,  being  patient  over 
it,  until  it  receive  the  early  and  Utter  rain.  Indeed,  patience,  by  regular  and 
constant  labour,  sustained  by  faith,  is  the  first  requisite  in  our  labours. 

6.  The  pwper  treatment  of  mch  qtiestioixa  as  Polygamy ,  Slaveryy  Catttj  f/te 
Marriage  of  Infants  and  of  Widows,  etc. 

Of  these  topics  only  polygamy  and  marriage  are  of  moment  in  our  Missions, 
and  as  for  these  we  may  testify  that  polygamy  has  almost  no  occurrence 
but  among  the  Mohammedans.  The  heathen  generally  are  monagamists, 
although  the  ties  of  mamage  among  them  are  very  loose.  Among  the  native 
Christiana  marriage  bears  a  different  character.  Husband  and  wife  live,  in 
general,  in  full  harmony,  and  where  disaolutiun  uf  the  matrimonial  ties  becomes 
necessary  it  does  not  take  place  but  in  the  formal  manner  prescribed  by  Church 
institution.  It  ia  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  family  life  has 
obtained  a  Cliristian  chariicter. 

U.  Methods  of  Management  at  Homb. 

1.  Comily  of  Min^ioiiSf  or  their  relation  to  on&  another  atid  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  Uthour  ;  and  tfie  apportionit^  unocatpie^l  Jields  to  difftrtnt  Socittici, 

If  we  understand  well  what  is  meant  by  a  "Comity  of  Misaiona,"  it  must  be 
ft  comity  composed  of  deputies  of  aevcrid  Societies  as  temporal  or  constant 
members,  all  interested  in  tho  same  great  cause,  and,  though  ardently  lQbi>uring 
in  the  sphoro  of  their  own  Society,  ready  to  promote  by  main  force  all  tlmt 
relates  to  tlie  common  and  mutual  interests  of  the  respective  JMiasions. 

Our  opinion  ia  that  such  a  plan  is  to  be  considered  of  the  highest  interest. 
And  we  may  add  that  the  Miasiunary  Societies  in  tho  Netherlands,  with  a 
BiJiglo  exception,  have  begun  to  operate  in  that  way.  Since  laat  year,  1837, 
audi  a  comity  is  constituted,  and  has  begun  to  operate  on  tho  following 
principles  ; — 

(a)  Co-operation  without  entering  into  one  another's  private  business. 

(b)  Co-operation,  aa  far  as  possible,  with  an  eye  upon  the  times  and  circum'* 
stances. 

(c)  Co-operation  in  furthering  mutual  interests  and  concerns. 

{d)  Co-operation,  with  duo  estimation  and  appreciation  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  respective  Societies. 

It  may  be  auflicient  for  tho  present  to  have  mentioned  tlua  point,  aa  w« 
cannot  yet  Speak  of  our  experience.  j 

The  plan,  however,  involves  obviously  what  ia  intended  ia  the  rest  of  the 
point,  and  it  would  greatly  heigliten  the  aigniiicanco  of  thia  general  Conferonco 
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if  ca-op«rfttion  on  the  same  or  similar  footing  could  bo  attained.    As  champi- 
in  the  cause  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  wo  ought  to  euatain  each  other,  to  stai 
firm  againat  all  sort*  of   opposition,  to  adviae  aiid  comfort  each   other,    that, 
having  taken  up  the  whole  armour  of  God,  we  may  be  able  to  witlistand  in  the 
evil  day. 

Thia  womid  also  be  the  best  way  where  there  is  question  of  apportiomng 
unoccupied  fields  to  different  Societies,  a  matter  of  special  delicacy,  as  it 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  many  circumstances  and  relations. 

2.  jHie  choice  and  training  of  Minsiojiarifs  un/A  reftravce  to  different  sphtrts  of 
iahoxtr. 

With  a  view  of  what  haa  been  mentioned  above,  about  the  character  of  the 
Miflsioiis  of  our  Society,  we  state  that  wo  trained  for  many  years  our  Mis*  J 
aionariea  as  young  men  in  our  Miasion-hotise,  where  they  form,  with  the 
director  and  his  family,  one  household  ;  that  the  branches  of  instruction  are  of 
a  nature  to  educate  them  to  be  intelligent,  well  informed,  pious  men  ;  that  we 
do  not  aim  at  scientific  distinction,  but  at  practical  usofiilness.  So  they  study, 
besides  the  principles  of  theology,  the  Malay  and  Javanese  languages,  together 
with  ethnology  J  more  especially  in  reference  to  the  nations  and  races  among  whom 
their  lot  will  be  cast.  As  we  possess  several  very  good  translation*  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  it  is  not  required  that  our  Missionaries  devote  theniselvea  to 
this  branch,  they  do  not  study  Greek  or  Hebrew  ;  in  general,  they  do  not 
partake  of  classical  or  einidite  instruction.  And,  by  experience,  we  know  that 
in  our  way  this  is  the  most  practical  plan,  •onfirmed  by  valuable  results. 

3.  Th&  nature  and  extent  of  the  control  to  fce  exercxud  by  Committees  m 
cTntrcAe*  at  kom^ 

By  long  experience,  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  control  to  be  exercised 
by  a  Committee  must  bear  the  most  liberal  character.     The  young  Missionary 
receives  on  his  departure  for  the  field  special  iustructiona.     Does  he  appear  not 
equal  to  his  task,  which  has  rarely  occurred,  meaaurea  are  taken  according  to  hM^M 
person  and  circumstances.  ^H 

But  does  the  Missionary  after  some  time  prove  to  be  the  right  man  in  the      " 
right  place,  he  is  left  free  in  liis  methods  and  ways,  and  is  sustained  as  much  as 
possible  by  means,  under  approbation  in  special  cases  of  the  Committee. 

We  always  try  to  improve  the  advice  of  our  Missionaries,  reflecting  that  they 
are  better  than  we  acquainted  with  loeal  circumstances. 

In  possible  cases  of  dissension  we  are  following  the  way  of  appennng,  and 
generally  with  good  success. 

Our  correspondence  with  our  Misatonaries  tdways  bears  a  brotherly 
character,  and  often  enters  into  particulars,  submitting  eveu  our  advice  to  the 
opinion  of  our  brethren. 

In  financial  matters  alone  our  correspondence  is  more  official.  We  lament  to 
Btate  that  finances  are  generally  the  crux  of  our  Committee,  they  being,  almost 
without  exception,  straitened  in  their  means. 

4.  Sitppori  of  Atissioua  amfjinance.  i 
Aa  we  just  observed,  our  Committee  is  generally  straitened  in  financial      | 

matters.  Our  receipts  are  not  equal  to  the  necessary  expenses  for  our  Missions. 
Too  often  it  occurs  that  consideriible  legacies  must  restore  the  balance  ;  but, 
even  then,  we  could  do  much  more  if  our  income  was  not  so  eennt. 

What  shall  we  say  under  circumstances  aa  these  of  finance  ?    We  do  what 
can  to  stimulate  liberality  on  the  aide  of  our  friends,  and  with  more  bi 
when  our  finances  ore  ebbing. 

The  topics  mentioned  in  the  Programme  under  III. — V,  lie  too  far  bcyo; 
the  sphere  of  our  experience  to  be  touclied  in  this  memorial. 

May  what  we  yielded  prove  a  tolerable  contiibution  to  the  interests  of  this 
Conference  !    May  the  Lord  grant  His  blesBirg  upon  all  our  labours,  and  may 
He  by  this  Conference  open  a  new  era  in  our  Misjaiunary  exertions,  to  Hi 
glory  and  to  the  salvation  of  mankind  I 

For  the  Directors  of  the  Kciherlands  IHtssionary  Society,  

J.  C.  K ETJEDENBUEo,  Secretaiy; 


;  but,    , 
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CHniSTTAN  EVIDENCES  AND   CrTRTSTlAN  EXPERIENCE  OF 

MISSION  CONVERTS* 

By  Ret.  J.  T.   Grackt,  D.D.  (President  of  the  International  Miflnonur 

Union,  U.S.A.). 

In  presenting  the  evidences  of  Christian  revelation  on  Foreign  Miasion-fieldit 
there  is  need  for  judicious  diacrimiuation  as  to  the  abate  of  progreaa  and 
ethnic  appetencies  of  the  people. 

There  are  large  portiona  of  the  Moslem  population  of  the  world,  among 
whom  the  hiatorico- critical  faculty  ia  aufficiently  developed  and  exercised  to 
demand  the  moiit  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  latest  critical  knowledge 
of  Chriatian  evidence  and  of  Cnriatian  theories  of  inspiration  and  exegesis. 
Japan,  too,  is  ao  far  lacquered  witli  knowledge  of  modern  methods  of  thought 
as  to  require,  bo  far  as  Misaionariea  coma  in  contact  with  it,  a  wise  use  of  the 
same  clasa  of  thought ;  and  even  young  Bengal  has  acquired  Hufiicieut  farailiarity 
with  Western  criticism  to  make  it  ueces&ary  to  be  tlioroughly  careful  in  the 
preaentation  of  Christiauity.  An  illuatratiun  or  two  will,  perhaps,  heat  emphasise 
the  need  speciliod. 

In  a  conversation  which  I  once  had  with  a  Moslem  Moulpio,  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  objected  to  aa  iuiplying  the  divisibility  of  the  God- 
head. **  Either,"  said  he,  "the  entire  Trinity  bec:uuo  incarnate  and  died  on 
Calvary,  or  the  Trinity  is  a  Triad  and  not  Tri-unity."  I  modestly  ventured  to 
BUggeat  that,  as  tlio  Koran  asserts  the  Christian  Scriptures  to  be  an  inspired 
revelation,  tlie  dilliculty  or  mystery  that  was  implied  in  their  teaching  was  no 
more  niiuo  thjin  it  was  his,  and  we  were  both  obliged  to  take  the  New  Tt-stainent 
atatement  of  facts  as  we  ftmnd  tliem.  His  reply  was  that  Mohammedans  hold 
the  theory  of  •'giadual  revelation"  ;  and  lay  down  aa  a  law  of  interprulation 
that  when  two  passages  of  Divine  n^velation  are  sctmiingly  contradictory,  the 
earlier  revelation  must  be  expounded  in  the  light  of  the  later  one  ;  the  later 
abrogates  the  enrlier. 

^ow  as  tli»3  Koran  is  the  latest  revelation,  auch  passages  in  the  Jewish  and 
Christism  Scriptures  as  teacli  the  Trinity,  either  were  interpohited  or  have  been 
falsely  interpretated.  "  Even  Christian  commentators,"  he  contitiiied,  *'  acknow- 
ledge *  various  readings "  ;  and  *  councils '  hare  been  called  to  diitermine  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Mohammedan "s  tliouglit  is,  that  God  has 
jnade  a  later  revelation  by  Mohammed  to  aave  the  world  from  theae  errors  of 
falae  interpretation,  interpolation,  etc." 

On  another  occasion  a  Aloslem  govern nientoflicial  asked,  **  What  is  the  ground 
on  which  one  should  conchide  that  any  i^cripture  is  a  Divine  rcvehition?    If  it  is 
intrinsic  goodness,  then,  as  portiona  of  the  Hindu  Shaatas  are  ex- 
cclknit,  must  it  not  be  admitted  that  those  parts  at  least  of  Hinduism  "B^voiASon?" 
are  of  Divine  origin  i    If  the  aiiticjuity  of  the  record  is  an  evidence 
of  a  revelation,  the  Hindus  will  sot  up  the  claim  of  their  ancient  sacred  books. 
If  miracles  are  the  evidence  of  iiiapiraticm,  then  Mohammed  worked  muaclea."    I 
asked  him  how  he  interpreted  those  pasaages  of  the  Koran,  in  tvliich  Mohammed 
diaclaimed  ids  ability  or  purpose  to  work  miracles.     He  said  that  mtowt  no  more 

•  It  was  impossible  to  find  a  place  for  tLIs  Paper  in  the  progmmmo  to  vol,  H- 
We  axe  under  the  neceeaitj  of  tiaasfciTisg  it  to  the  Appendix.-^ J^d. 


lli.m  tlic  writer  of  the  Gospel  meant  when  lie  said  CKmt  could  do  no  niiphty  wrork 
under  given  circumst&ncofl  and  places  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the  peoplfli' 
lu  a  long  discuBsion  which  followed  on  the  credibility  of  Moslem  biatoriana  in 
general,  between  tho  Hogini  and  the  days  of  Othman,  I  suggested  the  lack  of 
Cimttmporary  ividence  to  AIohanimed'B  miracleB.     His  reply  1  translate  literally. 
Ho  said,  "First,' contemporary  evidence  is  not  always,  nor  necessarily,  true. 
Seeond,  later  evidenco  ia  not  always,  nor  necessarily,  false.     Tlurd.  wljon  Abo 
Beer  collected  tlio  Suras  and  collated  the  Kcrrjin,  he  had  it  jiroclainied  through 
all  tho  couutry,  and  no  one  arose  to  challenge  its  accuracy.     Fourth,  much  of  th«l 
(juapela  and  of  the  Old  Teatament  history  could  not,  from  the  necessity  of  th«1 
case^  have  been  written  wiilMutnome  interval  between  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
and  the  record,  and  it  seeins  to  be  a  question  what  interval  will  invalidate  the 
testimony/ 

As  to  the  objection  to  Mohammed  splitting  the  moon  bccauao  there  was  no 
reference  to  such  an  occurrence  in  tho  literature  of  the  Bactrian  and 

neighbouring  nations,  ho  thought  that  of  no  greater  force  thi 
eontTOTwiy.   <>bjectiou  agaiiist  the  miracle  of  Joshua  stopping  the  sun,  as  li 

any  contemporaneous  evidence  in  tho  iiteraturu  of  the  Hindus  i 
Chinese.     That  man  was  not  a  Christian  *' inquirer,"  but  he  was  sincere,  ye 
unsettled  in  his  faith  in  Islam,  and  regretted  having  trained  his   children 
Muhaiumedans.     He  represents  a  class  of  Moslem  controversialists  daily  to  1 
met  with  by  the  Missionaries  in  tho  bazaar  and  village  itinerarieB,     Is  it  not  pron] 
vidential,  that  sitnnltaneously  with  the  geographical  extension  of  Christianit 
through  the  Modern  Mission,  to  tho  ends  of  the  earth,  tliat  the  modern  "  critics" 
have  compelled  Christian  scholarship  to  re-examine  and  re-expound  our  nobh 
Scriptures  ready  for  presentation  to  all  claasea  of  minds  that  are  to  be  met  wit' 
in  all  the  world  ;  and  amidst  our  splendid  later  resources  for  research,  to  forg 
in  the  fires  of  controversy  the  very  weapons  needed  by  Missionaries  of  iht 
Protestant  propaganda  in  Moalora  and  heathen  lands.    The  defence  of  herself^ 
against  the  *'  reviewers  '  has  made  the  Church,  unwittingly,  furnish  herself  with' 
burnished  weapons  for  aggressivo  warfare  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

But  tho  vast  Brahraaiiic,,  Buddhistic,  and  nature- worshipping  communitiei 
of  the  world  do  not  have  this  historico-critical  element  in  them  ;  nor  are  th^ 
likely  to  have,  till,  farther  on,  Christianity  sliall  create  it.  liliracles  are  to  these 
communities  only  wonder-works,  matched  any  day  by  the  traditional  storiei  of 
tlieir  gods,  or  by  their  noAv  and  current  exploits.    No  man  who  understandj 

ethnic  appetencies  w^ould  approach  these  peoples  on  this  side.  Thft^H 
^t^'aT^  intemal  evidence  which  Christianity  furnishes  is  what  is  forcefol^^ 
avideace.      ^^  them  ;  combined,  perhaps,  with  that  which  is  always  impreaaiTe^J 

to  an  Asiatic,  the  material  development  of  the  Christian  world, 
alleged  to  bo  the  immediate  result  or  product  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
has  tirra  faith  that  your  religion  is  good  for  you,  but  of  no  avail  for  him,  becanM 
he  believes  in  ethnic  revelations.  But  when,  coming  to  the  Christian  Scripturee, 
he  tinda  a  pi-ophetic  de^criptioji  of  himself,  his  pains  and  problems,  and  unrett; 
and  having  loiigiags  for  a  future  life  unlike  anything  hitherto  known  to  him, 
he  catches  a  glimpse  of  something  which  is  to  give  him  soul- rest,  and  tells  him 
whither  he  goes ;  and  when,  so  far  as  he  teats  the  word,  he  finds  it  to  ht  as  key 
to  lock,  to  all  the  exercises  of  his  soul,  he  ia  drawn  to  it,  and  convinced  by  it, 
without  knowing,  or  caring  to  know,  anything  about  its  external  evidences. 
Now,  the  great  bulk  of  tho  heathen  world  ia  in  just  this  case,  from  philosophic 
Brahman  aiid  meditative  Buddhist  to  Indian  spirit- worship  per  and  African  and 
Oceanic  fetiah-devotee.  The  great  bulk  of  the  men  of  heathendom  are,  therefore, 
to  be  reached  at  present  on  this  plan. 

As  with  Christian  evidence,  so  with  Christian  experience.  Each  nation  must 
get  its  own  line  of  Christian  evidence,  and  each  ethnic  class  must  be  allowed  to 
dovelop  its  own  typo  of  Christian  life  and  character.  It  must  be  encouraged  to 
cherish  its  oi«i  apu'itual  experiences  and  not  those  of  some  other  nation. 

Our  Western  Christian  life  and  thought,  have  been  largely  moulded  by  Roman 
ideas  of  government  and  jurisprudenco.     Our  Western  anthropology  is  in  it« 
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rhetoric  Roman.  It  may  be,  that  it  expresses  views  of  man's  relations  to  God, 
and  the  eternal  principles  of  rightness,  m  a  way  which  will  ultimately  commend 
it  to  all  men,  ultimately  appeal  to  a  universal  consciousness  which  is  innate,  or 
which  Christianity  develops ;  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  it  thrusts 
into  \axgo  if  not  disproportionate  prominence  one  phase  of  Christian  thought. 
''  Justification  by  faith  is  worthy  of  all  the  hold  it  has  obtained,  but  the 
commentary  on  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has  been  found  in  Roman  juris- 
prudence. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  only  possible  ^rsf  view  of  spiritual  life,  and  may  not 
be  always  the  best  with  which  to  be^^n.  Even  if  it  be  held  that  these  views  are 
inherent  in  human  nature  and  must,  on  knowledge,  come  to  be  apprehended 
and  received  by  all  nations,  there  is  still  a  question  of  precedence  and  adapta- 
tion in  the  order  of  presenting  truths  and  Christian  experience. 

A  Hindu  seeks,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  religious  red.  He  is  weary  and 
heavy-laden  with  poverty,  and  injustice,  and  oppression,  and  over-reaching,  and 
usurpation,  and  fiOse-witnestting  ;  with  sorrows  and  bereavements,  and  spiritual 
darkness  and  nightmare  ;  and  with  religious  ceremonialism  that  taxes  his  time, 
his  fortune,  and  his  faith,  but  affords  him  no  solace  but  transmigration  possibly 
to  heavier  woes  and  deeper  despair,  no  ultimate  hope  but  Nirvana^  which  he  does 
not  comprehend. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  command  "Repent"  that  will  arouse  him,  but "  Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden.'*    His  great  normal,  first  Christian 
experience  is,  that  in  accepting  Christ  he  finds  soul-rest,  mental   quiet,  and 
heart  solace.    Do  not  quarrel  with  him  because  he  is  not  overwhelmed  with 
conviction  of  sin,  and  does  not  apprehend  yonr  ideas  of  judicial  pardon.    All  that 
will  take  care  of  itself.     Meanwhile  he  may  develop  a  Church  that  will  teach  tho 
west  some  lessons  in  leaning  on  the  bosom  of  the  great  All-Father. 
If  you  think  of  God  as  a  Governor,  do  not  quarrel  with  him  for  yJJJ  onJuSu 
thinking  of  Him  as  a  Father.    If  you  think  of  the  principles  on 
which  God  can  pardon  as  a  Governor  and  Judge,  do  not  be  distressed  because 
he  thinks  of  the  pleasure  with  which  the  Father  accepts  those  who  seek  Him. 

If  you  study  the  equity  of  God's  law,  do  not  interrupt  him  if  in  unquestion- 
ing surrender  he  submits  to  the  eternal  sovereignty  of  God.  It  is  just  possible 
that,  in  the  mighty  up- building  of  the  temple  of  God,  his  thought  is  essential  to 
the  placing  of  the  cap-stone  ;  that  his  contribution  to  Christian  experience 
is  necessary  to  the  total  mosaic  of  Christian  life  ;  that  his  strain  lacking  tho 
symphony  of  the  Redeemed  would-be  marred.  The  heathen  world  redeemed 
to  Christ  may  furnish  the  complement  of  all  that  now  is,  and  so  tend  to  the 
*'  perfecting  of  the  saints." 


-he     I 


[Dr.  Happer,  who  lias  for  moro  than  forty  j  eajs  laboured  in  Caaion„  was  ona 
of  tlio  fii'st  fixed  on  by  the  Coininittuo  for  a  i'aper.  The  request  seems  not  ta^| 
have  reached  hiiti  ;  but  we  arc  favoured  with  the  following  letter,  accompanied^^ 
by  pamphleta  and  articlps  which  wo  could  not  roprint.  As  the  letter  touches  on  ■ 
many  tuples,  it  could  not  be  read  out  at  any  of  our  aoctional  meetings,  but  the 
experience  of  Ruch  a  distinguiahed  Missionary  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  oi 
records.  ^Ed.] 

Cantok,  China,  April  24ih,  1888. 

Riy.  James  JoHKSToy,— 

Rev.  and  Dear  Brother,— I  have  noticed  the  list  of  topics  to  b« 
considered  at  the  Conference  as  given  in  the  March  immber  of  the  WorltTi 
Miashnary  Rtxkv\  of  I^ew  Ytirk,  at  paije  221.  I  send  by  mail  addressed  to  you 
since  then,  pampWuts  containing  rapeia  on  aubjecta  to  bo  coiisidored  : — 

I.  The  number  of  Bnddhids  in  the  world.     II.  What  sliall  be  done  wil 
converts  who  have  two  or  itiovo  wives  at  the  time  oi  conversion  ]     III.  On 
need  and  benelit  of  a  pr<»fesst.irship  in  tliuological  seminaries  to  give 
instruction  to  introducing  **  Fureijpi  Miaaionariea." 

I.  It  appears  to  me  the  Conference  ouglit  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  point 
Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "  Light  of  Asia,"  places  tlie  uumber  of  Buddhiata  at 
470,000,000,  or  greater  tlnin  any  other  religion.  Others  have  stated  the  nujnber  tt 
400,000.000  i..v  300,01)0, 000.  Prof  (?&8or  Munier-iN'illiams  somewhere  lias  expressed 
the  opinion  that  100,000,000  is  a  largo  estimate.  Tlie  large  number  haa  b«en 
given  with  tbi"  view  to  disparage  Chri«tianity.  I  give  my  reasons  for  statint; 
number  to  bo  72,000,000.  If  a  Committee  of  Conference  hud  time  to  examii 
the  snbjuct  and  report  confirming  the  opinion  of  Professor  Williajus,  that 
100,000,000  Wiia  a  lartjo  estimate,  it  would  put  a  sttip  to  this  false  stnt*?- 
nieut.  For  many  Christian  writers,  in  their  ignorance  of  the  matter,  accept  and 
publigh  these  statements  of  the  eneitiies  of  Christ  our  Lord. 

II.  On  the  matter  of  what  shall  be  done  with  those  who  have  two  wives,! 
urge  that  thtiy  should  ha  received  without  putting  away  the  second  wife.     Thii 
view  has  been  conlirmed  more  and  more  the  longer  1  am  in  Cliina.     See 
review  of  the  subject  in  the  Amiover  JUvino  for  September  1887,  or  the  epitoi 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  8  article  in  Worid»  M'uxkwnTy  lifvitw  for  January  1888,  p.  1 
also  Rev.  Mr.  Lucas's  article  in  Indian  £cav<ietital  litvuw  for  April   1 
You  will  see  there  is  a  departure  from  the  views  adopted  by  different  iliaaionj 
Societies  forty  years  ago.     They  acted  in  view  of  the  almost  promiscuous  inter 
course  and  temporary  engagement  of  savage  tribes  in  Oceania  and  Africa, 
not  in  view  of  the  settled  and  lo^^al  relation  in  their  old  civilisations  and  I 
of  China  and   India.     1  am  free  to  8ay  that  I  h<.>pe  the  Conftsrenco  will  coi 
to  the  opinion  that  in  thc^e  old  lands  the  relationship  should  only  terminate 
death,  but  in  the  uncivilised  tribes  where  the  relation  is  loose  they  she 
adhere  lo  tlie  first  fount d  connection. 

III.  As  to  the  professorship  for  giving  special  instruction,  my  opinion  is 
more  confirmed  by  every  succeeding  year's  observation  and  expcrieuce  in 
the  need  of  them.  Many  young  men  come  out  with  the  most  crude  idea  of 
what  work  they  are  to  engage  in  or  how  to  do  it.  The  loss  of  time  and  the 
Balarics  paid  to  many  of  Ihoso  who  come  out  without  any  instruction  as  to  the 
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kind  of  work  to  be  done— while  they  are  learning  by  exparinaent  how  to  do 
Bomething,  or  what  work  they  caa  do — would  pay  the  aalariea  of  these  profesaora 
many  times  over,  and  save  the  expense  fitr  the  paaaa^es  out  and  home  again  of 
thoae  who  are  found  incapable  of  Miasionaty  work,  for  various  reasons,  whiob 
incapability  would  have  been  discovered  by  any  professor  giving  Missionary 
instruction.  I  hope  the  Conference  will  see  the  way  to  sn.ving  a  very  decided 
opinion  in  this  matter  of  Missionary  instruction  to  intending  INIiasionariea. 
Thii  ia  all  the  more  necessary  now  than  it  was  forty  years  ajjo,  because  of  tho 
greater  number  intend  in  rj ;  and  there  ia  little  self-denial  or  self -sacrifice  in  going 
to  most  of  the  large  Missinnary  fields. 

I  heard  tlie  wife  of  a  Missionary^  who  went  home  at  the  end  of  two  yeara,  say 
in  reference  to  the  matter,  that  when  tliey  were  considering  tho  question  of 
coming  aa  Missionaries,  **  she  did  not  know  whether  she  could  be  a  Missionary,  , 
but  she  thought  if  they  did  not  stay  as  IVIijwionaries  they  would  gut  the  trip  I 
to  China  and  across  the  Afuerican  Continent."    And  they  went  home  after  two 
years'  useleaaness  on  tho  field,  and  liiiving  expanded  for  passages,  and  outfit, 
and  salaries,  say  S3,500»  with  as  little  oompunctinn  of  conscience  for  such  an, 
expenditure  of  Missionary  raunoy  as  possible.     Forty  yeara  ago  tho  discom-  j 
fort  of  the  voyage,  the  little  facilities  for  intercourse,  and  the  other  great  trials 
of  Jlissionary  life,  deterred  all  persons  except  most  resolute  and  zealous  men 
and  women.     Now  the  passages  are  in  well-appointed  sttiamera,  and  there  is 
great  ickU  in  going  a<i  Missionaries. 

There  aro  other  points  in  the  topics  suggested  in  the  Paper  in  tlie  IVorld's 
'Missionary  Revino,  in  which  I  would  like  to  make  remarks,  but  I  have  no  written  j 
Papers  on  any  of  them.     Taking  the  list  as  given  on  page  221  of  the  lieview^ 
second  colufun,  I  would  say,  in  regard  to  (c)  a  common  aoale  of  salaries,  that  the 
thing  is  iksirabU  and  jirarticahh. 

Uniler  the  second  bead,  Education,  on  the  point  {d)  "  How  far  is  the  concert 
or  co-partnership  of  dilTorent  tSocEetiea  in  college  education  practicable?"  I  would 
say  to  a  large  extent,  and  refer  to  the  Christian  Oollogo  at  Madras^  India,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  Mr.  Miller. 

Under  the  third  liead,  Training  and  support  of  native  workers, — in  answer 
to  {b)  I  say  very  decidedly  not  to  aend  any  to  Europe  or  America  for  education. 
In  answer  to  (rf)  it  would  ordinarily  bo  very  undesirable  to  send  such  a  one 
to  a  Mission  work  in  another  country,  as  his  salary  would  be  then  the  same  aa 
a  European  or  American, — he  would  not  bo  neurit/  aa  rjjicicnt  as  tho  American  or 
European. 

In  answer  to  (c)  I  would  say  yes.  for  that  is  done  in  all  Western  lands.  On 
page  222,  under  head  IV.,  in  answer  to  (a)  I  would  sny  by  all  means,  keep  the 
expenses  at  such  a  scale  that  the  native  churcli  caji  take  tliem  over  at  an  early 
day. 

In  reference  to  lyfissionary  literature,  in  answer  to  (<ij,  by  all  means.  Mis- 
sionaries of  different  Societies  should  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  a  CIvristian 
literature.  I  al*o  send  a  copy  of  a  "  Paper  ua  the  number  of  opium  smokers  in 
China."  Tho  Conference  wdl,  no  doubt,  take  up  the  matter  of  the  supply  of 
drink  to  tho  people  in  Africa,  and  the  stilU  in  India.  I  hope  that  it  will  also 
take  up  the  matter  of  opiimi  in  China.  The  evil  is  now  greater  than  when  this 
F&per  was  written — and  incrcjiaing  every  year.  Tho  uiembers  of  the  Inland 
I^lission  at  home  in  England  can  give  their  testimony. 

I  pray  that  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  of  a  sound  mind  may  be  given  to  the 
Conference  in  the  consideration  of  all  tho  riuestions  that  may  come  before  it. 
With  much  eateein  and  regard,  yours  in  Christian  work, 

A.   P«    HjLF F£B. 


IV. 

LIST  OF  S0CEITIE8  SENDING  DELEGATES  AND  BEPRE- 
SENTATIVES  TO  THE  CONFERENCE. 


OBEAT  BSITAIH  AND  ISEUUTD. 

1.  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  19,  Famival  Street^  Uolbom,  E,C,        B  M  S 

2.  Baptist  Missionary  Society  (Ladiea'  Association)    .        .     B  M  S  L  A 

The  College,  Regent's  Park,  N,W, 

3.  Bible  Christian  Missionary  Society,  26,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C,     B  C  M  S 

4.  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society         .        .        .        .  B  F  B  8 

146,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
6.  British  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Crospel  among  the 

Jews,  96,  Great  Russell  Street,  W.C.  .        .         .      B  8  P  G  J 

6.  British  Syrian  Schools  and  Bible  Mission        •        •        ,        •     B  S  S 

18,  Homejield  Road,  Wimbledon. 

7.  China  Inland  Mission,  6,  Pyrland  Road,  N,    ,        ,        ,         •     C  I  M 

8.  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society  for  India  .        •  C  V  E  8 

7,  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

9.  Church  Missionary  Society,  16,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  .  CMS 

10.  Church  of  England  "Women's  Missionary  Association      .    0  E  W  M  A 

143,  Clapham  Road,  S.W. 

11.  Church  of  England  Zenana  Missionary  Society       •        •      C  E  Z  M  S 

9,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

12.  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee    .        .         0  S  F  M 

6,  North  St.  David  Street,  Edinburgh 

18.  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Association  for  Foreign  Missions 

22,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh C  S  L  A  F  M 

14.  Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary  Society .        .        .        •         EMMS 

66,  George  Square,  Edinburgh. 

15.  Evangelical  Continental  Society,  18,  BlomfieM  Street,  E.C.  ECS 

16.  Foreign  Aid  Society,  CJirist  Church  Vicarage,  Bamet,  N,  .FAS 

17.  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Foreign  Missions  Committee    .  F  0  S  F  M 

Free  Church  Offices,  The  Mound,  Edinburgh 

18.  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Ladies'  Society  for  Female  Education 

in  India  and  South  Africa F  C  S  L  S 

Free  Church  Offices,  The  Mound^  Edinburgh 
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10.  Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Association,  Leominster  .        «         F  F  M  A 

20.  General  Baptist  Missionary  Society       •        .        .        .  G  B  M  S 

60,  WiUon  Street,  Derby. 

21.  Indian  Female  Normal  School    and  Instraotion   Society,   or 

Zenana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission I  F  N  S 

2,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W,C, 

22.  Indian  Home  Mission  to  the  Santhals    •        •        •        •  I  H  M  S 

1,  Chamberlain  Road,  Edinburgh, 

28.  Ladies'  Kaffrarian  Society    .        .        •        •        •        •        •     L  K  S 
Polmont  Park,  Linlithgow,  N.B. 

24.  London  Association  in  aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions        •        LAMM 

29,  Ely  Place,  Holbom,  E.C. 

25.  London  Bible  and  Domestic  Female  Mission  (Foreign  Department) 

2,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  W.C,     .        .        .        .     L  B  D  F  M 

26.  London  Missionary  Society  .        • L  M  S 

14,  Blomfield  Street,  E.C, 

27.  London  Missionary  Society  (Ladies'  Committee  for  Female  Missions) 

22,  Cavendish  Square,  W, L  M  S  L  0 

28.  London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  amongst  the  Jews  L  S  F  C  J 

16,  Lincoln* B  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

29.  Medical  Missionary  Association,  London        «        •        »        .   MMA' 

104,  Petherton  Boad,  N. 

80.  Methodist  New  Connexion  Missionary  Society        •        •    M  N  C  M  S 

Richmond  Hill,  Ashion-under-Lyne, 

81.  Mildmay  Missions,  Conference  Hall,  Mildmay,  N.  •        •     My  M 

82.  Missionary  Leaves  Association M  L  A 

20,  Compton  Terrace,  Upper  Street,  Islington,  N. 
88.  Missionary  Training  Home,  88,  Drayton  Park,  y.  ,        .   M  T  H 

84.  Mission  to  Lepers  in  India,  17,  Qlengyle  Terrace,  Edinburgh   \     M  L I 

85.  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland         .        .        .        .  N  B  S  S 

5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh;  22i,West  Qeorge  Street,Glasgow. 
36.  North  Africa  Mission,  21,  Linton  Road,  Barking,  E.       •        .NAM 

87.  Presbyterian  Ohnrch  in  Ireland,  Foreign  Missions  .        •       I  P  0  F  M 

Fortwilliam  Park,  Belfast. 

88.  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  Ireland,  Female  Association        •       I P  C  F  A 

Fortunlliam  Park,  Belfast. 

39.  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  England  Foreign  Missions      .        •     £  P  0 

7,  East  India  Avenue,  E.C. 

40.  Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  England  Women's  Missionary  Association 

Ths  Ferns,  Frognal,  Hampstead,  N.W,     .        .         EPCWMA 

41.  Primitive  Methodist  Missionary  Society .        .        •        •        F  M  M  S 

71,  Freegrove  Road,  HoUoway,  N, 

42.  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C,         •        •     R  T  b 
48.  Society  for  Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East      •        .FES 

267,  VauxhaU  Bridge  Road,  8.W. 
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44  South  American  ITiwdmutry  Sodety       •        •        •         •  SAMS 

1,  CUford's  Inn,  FUtt  Str^tt,  KC. 

45.  Turkish  Missions'  Aid  Society T  M  A  S 

32,  Tkf  Avenue,  Bedford  Park,  CkUmiek. 

46.  United  Methodist  Fre«  Chorches  Missionary  Society        •     U  M  F  G  H 

4-13,  GUmop  Street,  Sheftld. 

47.  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  S.-otland  Foreiga  Missions  U  P  C  S  F  M 

College  BuiUlingt,  Castle  Terrace,  BUrJtHTjh. 

48.  United  Presbyterian  Chorch  of  Scotkni  Zenana  Mission  .  U  P  C  S  Z  1( 

College  Buildings,  Castle  Terraa,  EdirAurjh. 

49.  Waldensian  Chnrch  Missions,  120,  Queens  Gate,  S.W.     .         .  W  C  51 

60.  Welsh  Calvinistie  Methodist  Foreign  M••^sionary  Society  W  G  M  F  M  S 
28,  DrechMd  Road  South,  Lirer^x.L 

5L  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  .        •         •        W  M  M  S 

17,  DishopsgaU  Street  WitJdn,  E.C. 

52.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society  (Indies*  Auxiliary)  W  M  M  S  L  A 

2,  Belitha  Villas,  Bamslurg,  X, 

58.  Zenana  Medical  College  .        .        •        •        •        •    ZllC 

58,  St.  George: s  Road,  S.W. 

Ifembers  invited  by  the  Executive  Committee    •        •        •        •       M I 

UKITED  STATES  OF  AHESICA. 

American  Advent  Mission  Society,  144,  Hanover  St.,  Boston,  Jfon:  .      I 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass,  .    II 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society Ill 

1,420,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Bible  Society,  Bible  House,  Aster  Place,  Xew  York        ,  IV 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions       .         •  •     V 

1,  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Clirislian  Convention  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  .  Nl 
American  Chorch  Missionary  Society,  80,  Bible  House,  New  York  .  Til 
American  Missionary  Association,  56,  Reade  Street,  Xew  York      .  Vlll 

Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Convention  of  the  U.  S.  of  America         .         .    IX 

620,  St.  James  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  General  Synod  of  tho  Beformed 

Presbyterian  Chnrch  of  North  America ,    X 

2,102,  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chnreh  of  the 

U.  S.  of  America,  53,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York      .         .         .         .XI 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Chnrch  in  America    .         .  XII 

26,  Eeade  Street,  New  York. 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Chnrch 

of  North  America,  126,  West  A5th  Street,  New  York     .         .  XIII 
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Boftrd  of  Missions  of  the  Camberland  Presbyterian  Ghnrch  .        •  XIV 

904,  Olive  Street ^  St.  LouU,  Mo. 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charch  South        •  XV 

NashviUe,  Tenn, 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Protestant  Methodist  Choroh         .        •  XVI 

1,615,  Lafayette  Avenue^  Baltimore t  Md, 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Beformed  Charch  in  the  U.  S.  of  America        XVIl 

PotttviUe,  Pa. 
Chioigo  Training  School  for  City,  Home,  and  Foreign  Missions   .       XVIII 

114,  Dearborn  Avenue^  Chicago^  Illn. 
Domestic    and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Chnrch  in  the  tTnited  States XIX 

23,  J^ble  Homey  New  York. 

Foreign  Christian  Missionary  Society XX 

Boom' 65 y  Johrwtn  BttUding,  Cincinnati,  0, 
Foreii;n  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  of 

Friends,  1,888,  Bolton  Street,  Baltimore^  Md.      .        .         .  XXI 

Foreign  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Beformed  Episcopal  Chnrch 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada XXII 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  of 

America,  118,  N.  Charlen  Street,  Baltimore,  Md,  .        .       XXm 

Foreign  Missions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  .        •  •       XXIV 

1,108,  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va, 

Free  Baptist  Foreign  Mission  Board,  Auhum,  Me.       .        .  ,         XXV 

Free  Baptists*  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  Danville,  N,II,  .       XXVI 

Friends'  Foreign  Mission  Board  for  New  England       .        .  .     XXVII 

Winthrop  Centre,  Me. 

General  Missionary  Board  of  the  Free  Methodist  Chnrch  of 

North  America,  104,  Franklin  Street,  Chicago,  Illn.      .  ,    XXVIII 

Hebrew  Christian  Mission,  264,  W.  12e/»  Street,  Chicag  >,  Illn.      .       XXIX 

International  Medical  Missionary  Society XXX 

118,  East  \5th  Street,  New  York, 
International  Missionary  Union *       XXXI 

202,  EagU  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y, 
Missionary  Society,  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch         •        •        •     XXXU 

805,  I^roadifag,  New  I^or/r. 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Association  of  North  America    XXXIII 

220,  Woodland  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 
National  (The)  Women's  Afro- American  Union  for  Home  and 

Foreign  Missions,  47,  BibU  House,  New  York  .  .  .  XXXIV 
Parent  (The)  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,   African 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Richmond,  Lid.  .  .  .  XXXV 
Seventh  Dliy  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Ashaway,  R.  I.  .  .  XXXVI 
Transit  (The)  and  Building  Fund  Society  of  Bishop  Wm.  Taylor's 

Self-supporting  Missions,  181,  Hudson  Street,  New  York.  XXXVII 
Washington  City  Bible  Society,  51?,  Fourth  St..  Washington,  D.C.  XXXyiU 
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XLn 


XLIV 
XLV 

XLVI 


XL  VII 
XLTIU 


Woman's  Africao  Methodist  Episcopal  Mito  Missionarj  Society 

921,  Bainhridffe  Street,  PhUaddphia ,  Pa XXXIX 

Woman's  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society     ♦        ,        •        ,  XL 

S4»  Waterman  Street,  Providence^  R.  L 

WomaD*s  Baptist  Foreign  Misaionary  Society  of  the  West  ,        •  XLl 

8,112,  Forest  Avenue,  Chicago ^  liln. 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church,  826,  Chestnut  Street,  EvansvilU,  Ind, 

Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  Presbyterian  Chorch 

53,  Fifth  Avenitef  New  York. 
Woman's  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Kefonued  Chnrch  in 

America,  762,  Ilii^h  Streetf  Newark^  TIT.J.     ,         , 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.         •        •        • 

1,  Congregational  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Interior         •        «        • 

63,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ubi. 

Woman's  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnicli 
South,  421,  Sands  Street ^  Covington,  Kfj.      . 

Woman's  Board  of  the  Seventh  Bay  Baptist  Cborch  . 

Miltm,  Wis.  j 

Woman's  Foreign  Mieeionary  Society,  Iowa  Meeting  of  Friends       XLIX 

415,  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  llin. 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  MetJiodist  Episcopal 

Church,  2S0,  We^t  59(A  Sirett,  New  York    .... 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Protestant 

Episcopal  Church,  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  *         .         .         . 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytfirian  Church 

1.884,  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Woman's  Missionary  Association  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ 

Cor,  of  Main  and  Fourth  Streets,  DaijUm^  0. 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Evangelical  Association         • 

Oakdahf  Cor.  Steinu^atj  Avenue,  Cleveland,  0. 
Woman's  National  Indian  Association  .        .        •        •        •  LT' 

412,  South  Broad  Street,  PhitadelpM^i,  Pa, 
Woman's  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  of  the  North- West        •  L7I 

Boom  48,  McCormick  Block,  Chicago^  liln. 
Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society    ..••••         LVII 

41,  BiUei  Hojo*.  New  York. 
Delegates  at  large  appointed  by  the  New  York  Committee.  LYm 


I 


LH 


^ 


CAITABA. 

Ljiptisi  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Hamilton ,^  OiiL     Maritime  Provinces,  St,  John,  N.B. 

Oongregiational  Union  of  Nova  ScottA  and  New  B^imswick 
Sho^tld,  KB. 


^BH^^^HH 

I 

HH 

^^^^^^^             CONTINENT  OF  lUBOPB-^OLOlinAL, 

^^^7^^^ 

Foreign  Migsioiiary  Society  of  the  PresbjrteriAn  Church 

T.XT         ■ 

Eastern  Section,  Hopeicelh  N.S. ;  "WeBtern  Section,  Toronto 

,  Ont,                  H 

Miseionary  Society  of  the  Methodiet  Church  in  Canada 

• 

LXII          ■ 

Toronto t  Ont. 

^1 

Protestant  Ministerial  Aseociatioa  of  Montreal,  Montrdol 

^ 

LXin      H 

Toronto  Asaociation  of  Congregational  Church esp  Toronto , 

Ont. 

TiXTY         ■ 

Woman's  Baptist  Missionary  Union  of  the  Maritime  Frovinoes 

LXT         ■ 

Sl  John,  N,B. 

^1 

Woman's  Forei^  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 

LXVI         ■ 

EaBtern  Section,  41,  Victoria  lioad,  Halifax;  Western  Seotion,                      ^| 

248,  Sherboume  Street,  Toronto^  OtU. 

H 

Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Choroh  in  Canada 

LKVII         1 

113,  Huf^hwn  Street,  Hamilton^  Ont 

J 

COHTINEHT  OF  EXTEOPE. 

■ 

Basle  Evangelical  Migsionary  Society,  BmUf  Switzerland 

, 

.    T.XTm  ^H 

BerHn  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  GeorgmkircMr.  70 

,  Berlin       LXIX    ^^| 

Christian  Reformed  Church's  Mission,  Leyden^  Holland 

. 

hjx  ^H 

Danish  Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  Oladsaxe,  near  Copenhagen      LXXI    ^^^| 

Dnich  Beformed  Missionary  Society,  Botterdanif  Holland 

TiXXTT    ^H 

French  Evangelical  Missionary  Society 

.  T.xxnr  ^H 

Boulevard  Arago,  No.  102,  Paris, 

^^H 

Java  Comity,  Ainsterdamf  Holland       .         ,        •        « 

.     LXXIV    ^H 

Mission  of  the  Free  Churches  of  French  Switzerland  • 

LXXV    ^B 

Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

■ 

Moravian  Missions,  Herrnhut^  Saxony 

.     TjXXVI         H 

Netherlands  Missionary  Society,  Rotterdam,  Holland  . 

.  LXXVII         ■ 

Netherlands  Miflsionary  Union,  Rotterdam,  Holland    , 

.  LXXYin         ■ 

Keulcirchen  Mission  Institution 

.     T.XXIX         ■ 

Neitkircherit  Moers^  Rhenish  Prussia. 

H 

North  German  Missionary  Society,  Bremen,  Germany . 

LXXX         H 

Norwegian  Missionary  Society,  Stavanffer,  Nonvay 

.    LXXXI         ■ 

Bhenish  Missioniyy  Society,  Bannen,  Germany    .         , 

.  LXXXII   ^H 

St-  Chriscfeona  Missionary  Society       ...» 

LXXXIII    ^H 

Karthaiisgasse,  42,  Basis,  Switzerland, 

^^H 

Swedish  Mifisionary  ABSOciation,  Siockltnlm,  Sweden     . 

.LXXXXV   ^H 

Utrecht  MiBsion&ry  Socie^,  Utrecht,  Holland      .        • 

• 

.   T.XXXV    ^J 

COLONIAL. 

'H 

Board  of  Church  Missions,  Melbourne  .        •        «        • 

• 

.LXXXVI   ^^ 

J)Btcb  Eeformed  Chuich  of  Sontli  Afrieft     •       •       • 

• 

LXXXVII    ^M 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST 

OFiTHI 

MEMBEBS     OF     GONFEBENOE.* 


OBSAT  BSITADr  AVD  ISILAHD 

Aberdeen,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of       Free. 

Anson,  Mrs.       .        «        • 

.    IFKS 

Afarahun,  Mr.  W.,  icp. 

WCMFMS 

Arbuthnotk  Mr.  G.     .        •        . 

CMS 

Achonry,  Very  Ber.  Dean  of             CMS 

Arbuthnot,  Mr.  H.  R. 

CMS 

Adun,  Mim 

.    UPCSZM 

Archibald,  Mr.  John  .        • 

.    NBSS 

Adamson,  Rev.  Dr.    . 

;       .      LMS 

Archibald,  Mr.  W.  F.  A.    . 

.LAMU 

AdamBon,  Rev.  W.     . 

I       •.       CMS 

Arden,  Rev  A.  H.     . 

CMS 

Adcock,  Rev.  John  ^  . 

.      UMFCM 

Annitage,  Mr.  Robert        . 

MI 

Adler,  Mr.  Jamea  A.  . 

.       MyM 

Arnold,  Mr.  A.  J.       .        • 

MI 

Aldifl)  Rev.  j;    . 

.       B  M  S 

Arthington,  Mr.  Robert     » 

MI 

Alexander,  Rev.  W.  B. 

.       EPC 

Arthur,  Rer.  W,,  m.a.         • 

.WMMS 

Alexander,  Tiady      . . 

1        .        FES 

Ashburton,  Louisa  Lady    . 

MI 

Alexander,  M(.  J. 

.        .       EPC 

Ashton,  Rev.  J.  P.,  X.A.    . 

LMS 

Alford,  Right  Rer.  Biahop,  D.a         CMS 

Ashton,  Rev.  R.  S.,  &▲.     • 

ECS 

Allan,  Rev.  W.,  U.A.  . 

.       CMS 

Askwith,  Misa    .        .        •        ( 

CEZMS 

Allan,  Mrs.    '    .        • 

.    CSLAFM 

Aston-Binns,  Rev.  T. 

ECS 

Allen,  Rev.  R.  W. 

WMMS 

Atkinson,  Rev.  John          • 

PMMS 

Allen,  Rev.  W.  H.      . 

«        .PMMS 

Atkinson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  ic.p.   . 

WMMS 

Allen,  Mr.  Al^xaadejr 

,        .       LMS 

Avis,  Mr.  H 

AVMMS 

AmoB,  Mrs.  Sheldon   . 

.WMMSLA 

Anderson,  Lieut.-Gen. 

.       EPC 

Bacon,  Mr.  J.  P.         .        •        , 

BMS 

Anderson,  Major-Oen. 

.        .       EPC 

Badenoch,  Mr.  P.  S.  .        •        , 

MI 

Anderson,  Mr.  George 

.       LMS 

Baedeker,  Dr.     .        •        •        • 

MI 

Anderson,  Mx.  John  A. 

MI 

Baedeker,  Mrs.  .        •        •        . 

MI 

Anderson,  Mrs.  W.  p. 

.  EPCWM A 

Bagster,  Mr.  S.  S.       . 

MI 

Anderson,  Miss 

MI 

Bailey,  Rev.  J.,  B.A.   .        •        . 

BMS 

Anderson,  Miss . 

,    CSLAFM 

Bailey,  Mr.  Welleeley  C.    . 

MLI 

Anderson,  MTra  L.  H. 

.   UPCSZM 

BaflUe,  Rev.  J 

BMS 

Andrews,  Rev.  W.     • 

•        .       CMS 

Bain,  Rev.  J.  Alexander,  IC.A.     1 

?C8FM 

Andrews,  Miss   .        • 

•        .       FES 

Bain,  Miss          .        .        .    C  £ 

^LAFM 

Angus,  Rev.  J.,  D.D.  • 

.       BMS 

Ballantyne,  Rev.  W,  ic.A. 

RTS 

Angus,  Mrs.        .        • 

.       BMSLA 

Ballard,  Miss      .        .        •        . 

IFNS 

Angus,  Miss  A.  0.     . 

.       BMSLA 

Bailer,  Rev.  F.  W.      . 

CIM 

*  No  names  except  those  of  regularly  deputed  or  elected  members  are  ontered  on  theM 
lists  ;  but  a  few  will  be  found  of  persons  who  were  unable  to  bo  present,  iud,  iiotw|t)i- 
standing  the  utmost  care,  we  fear  some  actually  present  are  not  recorded. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^SiA^^Sm 

AKD   IRELAin>. 

^!^ 

Bailer,  Mrs.        .        • 

.       CIM 

Bird,  Mr.  Robert,  J.P. 

.      CMFCH          B 

Balxner,  liev.  J,  S.       .         ,1 

JMFCM 

Biflhop,  Rev.  J.  H.      ,        , 

CMS          ■ 

Bambridge,  Rev.  J»  J. 

.       CHS 

Bifibop,  Mrs.      .        •        , 

MI          ■ 

Bangert,  Mim     •        .         « 

.       CIM 

Black,  Rev.  Jno.         .        , 

E  P  0          ^M 

BarcUy,  Mr.  J.  Gumey       . 

.    BFB8 

Black,  Colonel  0.  R  B.      , 

CEZMS          ■ 

Barclay,  Mr,  Robert   ,        . 

.    B  P  B  S 

Blftckett,  Rev.  W,  R, 

MI         ^1 

Birclay,  Mr.  W.  L.     .        , 

.  FFMA 

Blackwood,  Sir  S.  A.,  e.cb.                    M  I          ^H 

Barclay,  Mine  Ellen    «         • 

.  FFMA 

Bliiikie,  Rev.  Prof.,  D.D.,  LL.D.     F  C  3  F  M          ^| 

Barddley,  Mrs.    .        .        • 

C  E  Z  M  8 

Blandford,  Rev.  T.     , 

ME         H 

BarEeld,  Mr.  Juhn,  u.x.      « 

.       CIM 

BliM,  Mr.  H.  S.          .        , 

^1 

Baring-Oould,  liav.  A.        • 

.       CMS 

Blouifield,  Mr,  W.      . 

.    BFBS          H 

Baring-Ouuld,  Rev.  B.         . 

.       C  M  S 

Blomfield,  Mrs.  W.     . 

LMSLC         ^H 

Baiiag-Qould,  Mrs.     .        « 

,       CMS 

Bltim  field,  Mina  Emilie 

LMSLC         ^M 

Barker,  Mrs.  Frederick       • 

B3B 

Boilean.  Mrs.      .         .         , 

MI         H 

Barlow,  Rev.  W,  H.,  B,D.    . 

•       C  SI  S 

BouiiioS}  Mr.  H.  M.,  Q.o.     , 

BMS         ^M 

Barlow,  Mrs.  W.  H.   . 

.       CMS 

Bond,  Rev.  J.     . 

.WMMS         ^M 

Baniaby,  Sir  N.,  K.c.B.       . 

.    BFBS 

Bootb,  Rev.  S.  H.,  D.D. 

BMS          ^1 

Baniard,-MrH.      .          .         . 

BM3LA 

Boawell,  Mr.  H.  Bnice 

CMS         ^1 

Baroea,  Lieut.- Col.  J.  R.    « 

.       LMS 

Bott,  Rev.  Sj'dney     . 

CMS         ■ 

Baruett,  Rev.  T.  H.    . 

BMS 

Bottomiey,  Rev.  Henry  E, 

LMS         H 

Barnelt.  Mr.  Henry   ,        « 

My  M 

Boulter,  Mrs.      . 

W  M  M  S  L  A         ^1 

Baron,  Mr.  David       .        . 

My  M 

Bouusall,  Miss  L.  M. 

LMSLC         ^M 

Baron,  Rev.  Richard           • 

.       LMS 

Bourne,  Rev.  F.  W.    ; 

;  BCMS   _^H 

BaroD,  Mrs.  Kichiird  .        . 

LM3LC 

Bourne,  Mr.  Joa.  Jolmatoii 

CMS  ^^H 

Barrett,  Rev.  G.  S.^  B.a.     • 

.       LMS 

Bouafield,  Mr.  Ctarlea  H. 

CMS  ^^H 

Barton,  Rev.  J.,  U.A.          . 

.       CMS 

Bow,  Mrs. 

.   CSLAFM  ^^H 

Batt,  Rev.  J,  H. 

.   B  C  M  S 

Bowser,  Mr.  A.  T.      , 

BMS   ^^H 

Baxter,  Mrs.  M.  E.     .         « 

.      MTH 

Bowser,  Mr.  Howard 

BMS    ^^H 

Bayle^y,  Mr.  W,  H.     . 

MI 

Bowaer,  Mrs.  A.  T.      . 

BMSLA   ^^M 

Baylis-Thomp«on,  Mrs.       * 

L  M  S  L  C 

Boyd,  Rev.  Jno. 

IPCFK  ^^H 

Bayuea,  Mr.  A.  H.,  v.iM.    . 

.       BMS 

Bnickeiiburj",  Mias 

MyM   ^^H 

Baynea,  Mr.  Carleton          . 

MI 

Bnackett,  Mr.  William        , 

LMS         ^M 

Baynea,  Mr.  W.  W.,  J.P.,  D.L. 

.       BMS 

Braitbwaite,  Mr.  J.  B. 

.    BFBS          H 

Baynea,  Mrs.  A.  H.     . 

.       BMS 

Braitbwaite,  Mr.  W.  C.       , 

.    BFBS          ■ 

Beatbie,  Mr.  Akxiuider,  j,f. 

.       CMS 

Braitbwaite,  Misa  A. 

M  I          H 

Boet,  Rev.  J.  A. 

.  W  M  M  S 

Brander,  Mr.  Willlrtm 

BSPG J          ■ 

Bell,  Rev.  R.  R,           .         . 

.       CMS 

Braaber,  Mr,  A. 

IFNS   ^^M 

Bell.  Mr.  John    . 

EPC 

Broaber,  Mra. 

*       .    IFNS  ^^M 

Bell,  Mr.  Tboniaa 

.       EPC 

Bridgford,  Mr.  J.  H, . 

NAM   ^^H 

Bell  Mni.  R.  R. 

.       CMS 

Brigga,  Mr.  Isaoo 

LMS         ^M 

Bembridge,  Mr.  W.  B. 

.GUMS 

Broadley,  Rev.  B. 

.WMMS          ^M 

Bennett,  Sir  J.  Riadon,  F.R.EI.,  M 

D.     RTS 

Brock,  Rev.  W. 

jtf  M  3          ^M 

Bemiett,  Miwi  liiadoa 

L  M  S  L  C 

Brotlie,  Rev.  David     < 

.    BFBS          H 

Bernard,,  MisA     .         •         , 

MTH 

Brodie,  Mr.  David,  M.D.     , 

.      MM A         ^B 

Be  van,  Mr.  F.  A.        .        . 

MI 

Brocu,  Miss  de  ,         .        , 

MI  ^^M 

Bevan,  Mr.  R.  0.  L.  . 

M  I 

Bromley,  Miaa  .         ,         • 

CMS  ^^H 

B«w<>j,  Mrs.       .        . 

.    IFNS 

Brooke,  Col.  Wtlmot          , 

M  I  ^^H 

Bey  nun,  Geueml         .        . 

.    IFNS 

Brooke,  Mrs.  Wilmot          , 

M  I  ^^M 

Beynou,  Mrs.      .         .         » 

IFNS 

Broomball,  Mr,  B. 

I  M  ^^H 

Billing,  Rev.  PrebeDdlary    . 

MLA 

Browu,  Rev,  Jos, 

F  C  ti  F  it   ^^H 

BinDa,  Rev.  11.  K.       . 

CMS 

Brown,  Rev.  James,  D.D. 

U  P  C  S  F  M   ^^B 

Binl,  Rev.  Ben  well     . 

BMS 

Brown,  Rev.  J.  J. 

n  M  s      ^1 

Bird,  air,  E.  W.         ,        .        . 

M  I 

Brown,  Key.  John,  d.d. 

LMS          ^M 
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Brown,  ReT,  J.  T. 

.      BMS 

Cavalier,  Rev.  A.  R.  . 

IFNS  H 

Brown,  Rev.  Prtncipa!,  d,d.      F  C  S  F  M 

Cave,  Rev.  Principal  Alfred, 

B.A.       L  M  S  ■ 

Brown,  Rev.  T.  W.,  D.D.     . 

.  T  M  A  S 

CavetiHi.'^h,  Miss           .         , 

CEWMA 

Brown,  Bev.  W.  W.  . 

IPCFM 

Cayford,  Mr.  E. 

.  GB3IS 

Brown,  Mr,  Juo.  A.    . 

U  P  C  S  F  M 

Cbanncr,  Colonel  Qeorge    * 

.SAMS 

Browne,  Rev.  H.  Joj,  m.a. 

FAS 

Chaplin,  Dr.  T. . 

LSPCJ 

BruM,  Rev.  Robert,  B.i).    , 

.    BFB8 

Chapman,  Rev.  W.  Hay     , 

.       CMS 

Bruce,  Rev.  R.,  D.D.           , 

,       LMB 

Chapman,  Mr.  C.  E.  . 

CMS 

Bruce,  Gtener^  .        . 

.    CVES 

ChartcTis,  Rev.  Profeaaor,  D.D.    .    CSFH 

Bninygate,  Mrs. 

W  M  M  S  L  A 

ClittrteiiB,  Rev.  D, 

.       BMS 

Bryden,  Mias 

B  SS 

Cliatterton,  Rev.  F.  W. 

MI 

BucliATiaTi,  Rev.  Jtunca 

U  P  C  S  F  M 

Chitty,  General  W.  T. 

.       CMS 

Buckland,  Rev.  A,  R. 

.       CMS 

Chubb,  Mr.  Hammond       , 

,LAMH 

Budgett,  Mr.  J.  S.     . 

.WMMS 

Clail>b,  Mrs.       .        .        .' 

(?MM3LA 

Bullinger,  Rev.  E.  W.,  d.d. 

.       ZMC 

ChiiLb,  Sir  0,  H.,  Kt. 

.  WM  MS 

Bumaied,  Mr.  J.  C.    . 

Eca 

Clapham,  Rev.  J.  E.  .        • 

.  W  M  M  3 

Bunting,  Mrs.  P.  W. 

.W  MM3LA 

Clark,  Rev.  T.  H. 

.       LMS 

BurgBM,  Rev.  Wm.    , 

.  W  M  M  3 

Clark,  Rev.  Wm, 

UPCSFM 

Burgess,  Mra.     .        , 

.  W  M  M  S  L  A 

Clark,  Mr.  Hy.  E.      . 

.   FFMA 

B\imett,  Rev.  R.  W. 

.  PMMS 

Clark,  Mr.  Wm.,  M.B.,  c.M. 

UPCSFM 

Burnett,  Mim     . 

.     CEWMA 

Clark,  Mth.  R.    .         .        , 

.       CMS 

Bums,  Rev.  Dawsonj  d.Il 

.  0  B  M  3 

Clarke,  Rev.  G.  W.    , 

.        CIM 

Burnaide,  Rev.  H.      ♦ 

.       C  M  S 

Clarke,  Mr.  S.  R. 

CIM 

Bumside,  Mrs.  .        • 

•      CMS 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Fairlie    .        . 

MI 

Burton*  Mr.  C.  M.     , 

.      LM3 

Clarke,  Mrs.  G.  W.    , 

.       CIX 

Burton,  Mr.  W.  Schoocrofi 

.    B  F  B  3 

Clarke.  Mrs.  S.  R.      . 

.       CIM 

Bush,  Rev.  J.     .        ,        , 

.WMMS 

Clayton,  Rev.  Walter 

.       CMS 

Butler,  Miaa  A,  R.      »        , 

.     M  M  A 

Cleeve,  Mr.  P.,  C.B.,  K.V.     , 

.    B  FBS 

Buxton,  Mr.  A.  F.      . 

B  S  S 

Cleghora,  Mr.  Hngh,  it.D.  . 

.EMMS 

Buxton,  Lady  Victoria 

.       CMS 

Clifford,  Rev.  J.,  LL.B.,  D.D. 

.  O  BMS 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  Fowell,  Bar 

t.      .      CMS 

Clifford,  Mr.  E.  . 

.       CMS         , 

Buxton,  Miaa     .        .        , 

M  I 

Clowes,  Rev.  J.  H.      . 

CM9^ 

Byles,  Rov.  A.  Hotden       , 

.      LMS 

Cobain,  Mr.  E.  S.  W.  de,  M.P 

Z  M  C  H 

By  lea,  Rev.  Jobn        «        < 

,       .       LMS 

Cobban,  Rev,  Q.  Mackenrie 

,WMM3  V 

Cockell,  Biigade-SuTgeon   , 

MI    V 

Cadmui,  Bev,  Canon . 

,       .      CMS 

Cocker,  Rev.  W,,  D.D. . 

M  N  C  M  S     ~ 

Caine,  Mm  W.  S. 

,       BMSLA 

Cockin,  Miaa  M.  A.     .        . 

LM  SLC         1 

Cairns,  Rev.  Prof.,  D.D. 

.    UPCSFM 

Cockin,  Mrs,        ,         .         , 

LMSLC  ^ 

Caldwell,  Right  Rev.  Biaho 

p,  D.I>.            M  I 

Cockle,  Misa        .        .        , 

C  E  Z  M  9  ■ 

Cddweli,  Mr.  R. 

.       CIM 

Collett,  Rev.  W,  Lloyd      , 

BS3  ■ 

Colthrop,  Rev.  Gordon 

.       CMS 

CoUett,  Miaa  F.  M.     » 

fiS9  ■ 

Calvert,  Rev.  Jamea  < 

.WMMS 

Comber,  Rev.  P.  E.   . 

BMS  ■ 

Ciuaeron,  Rev.  A.  B. 

.   UPCSFM 

Cook,  Rev.  J.  A,  B.   , 

EPC  ■ 

Cameron,  Rev.  O.       • 

.      BMS 

Cook,  Rov.  R.  P.        ,        , 

.  GBMS 

CainpbeU,  Rev.  W.     . 

,       EPC 

Cook,  Miaa  Jessie        •        • 

UPCSZM 

Campbell,  Mr.  Jamea  A.,  i 

UP.,  LL,D.        M  I 

Cook,  Miaa  Mary  E.  .         , 

UPCSZM 

Candler,  Mr.  Q. . 

.WMMS 

Cooke,  Rev.  J.   . 

.WMMS   J 

Canning,  Hon.  Mias    • 

.      LB  DFM 

Cooke,  Mra.  J.    .        . 

VV  M  M  S  L  A  fl 

Carmichael,  Rev.  P.  . 

EPC 

Cooling,  Rev.  Jas.,  d.a. 

.WMMSH 

Carruthera,  Mr.  Wm. ,  r.B  J. , 

PX.S.  BSPOJ 

Cooling,  Mrs.      .         «         ,  ^ 

^mmslaH 

-                Carrutbers,  Mrs.  Wm- 

,  E  P  C  W  M  A 

Cooper,  Rev.  T,  T.     ,        • 

LMS^ 

■               Carataira,  Rev.  Oeorge  L. 

UPCSFM 

Cooper,  Rev.  Wta     «        • 

.       GIIC 

W              Carter,  Rot,  A.  M.,  aa. 

.       LMS 

Cooper,  Mn.      .       •       • 

ciii^ 
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Coote,  Mr.  A.  0.  P.   . 

.      NAM 

Dawson,  Rev.  R.,  b.A. 

,       .          MI 

Copp,  Mr.  Alfred       • 

MI 

Dawson,  Mrs.  I{.          . 

.       LMSLC 

Corbold,  Mrs.     . 

LMSLC 

Dawson,  Miss    .        .        , 

FES 

Corderoy,  Mrs.  Q.      • 

.WMMSLA 

Dawson,  Miss     .        • 

.       LMSLG 

Corderoy,  Miss  .        • 

.WMMSLA 

Dawson,  Miss  S.         • 

.       LMSLC 

Corfield,  Mrs.     .        • 

MI 

Deacon,  Miss      .        •        , 

.       FES 

Comford,  Rev.  J.       . 

MI 

Denny,  Mr.  E.  M.      . 

.        .           MI 

Comford,  Mrs.   . 

.       CMS 

Denny,  Mr.  T.  A.       .        « 

MI 

Cony,  Sir  James  P.,  Bart 

,M.p.    IPCFM 

Dibdin,  Mr.  Charles  . 

RTS 

Corsar,  Mr.  David      . 

UPCSFM 

Dibdin,  Miss  Kmily    . 

.       CMS 

CoQsins,  Rev.  Q.        • 

.      LMS 

Dick,  Mrs.                  .        , 

UPCSZM 

Cousins,  Rev.  W.  E.  . 

.      LMS 

Dickson,  Mrs.  David  . 

FCSLS 

Cotudns,  Mrs.  W.  £.  . 

LMSLC 

Dilmas,  Mrs.  F. 

MI 

Couv6,  Mr.  J.  B. 

MI 

Dixon,  Dr.  John        •        . 

.  FFMA 

Coventry,  Miss  .        . 

.       MyM 

Dobson,  Rev.  N.        •        , 

.       BMS 

Cowan,  Rev.  Henry,  D  D. 

.   CSFM 

Dobson,  Mr.  J.          .        . 

.WMMS 

Cowan,  Mr.  J.    . 

FCSFM 

Dobson,  Mr.  J.  D.      . 

.  PMMS 

Cox,  Rev.  W.  J. 

.      LMS 

Dowsley,  R^v.  Andrew,  b.a 

.       . CSFM 

Cox,  Rev.  W.  Wetton 

.LAMM 

Drummond,  Rev.  Geo. 

.       LMS 

Cox,  Mr.  W.  F.  .       . 

.LAMM 

Drummond,  Rev.  Prof. 

.       FCSFM 

Crabb,  Dr. 

MI 

Druiy,  Rev.  T.  W.      .        , 

1       •       CMS 

Crsig,  Rev.  James,  D.i>.,  fbj> 

.       RTS 

Duka,  Mr.  Theo.,  mji.        , 

•   BFBS 

Craig,  Rev.  Robert,  M.A. 

, 

•      LMS 

Dunbar,  Mr.       .        ,        , 

,       .    IFNS 

Cribb,  Rev.  Arthur  W. 

. 

•      CMS 

Dunbar,  Mrs.     .        .        < 

.    IFNS 

Critdiley,  Rev.  Qeoi^ge,  B.A. 

•      LMS 

Duncan,  Rev.  Heniy  .        « 

•   CSFM 

Ciittall,  Miss     . 

, 

.    IFNS 

Duncan,  Mr.  Q.         .        , 

.       EPC 

Crofton,  lieut-Oeneral, 

B.X. 

LSPCJ 

Duncan,  Mr.  Moir  B.,ila. 

.      BMS 

Crosfield,  Mr.  A.  J.    . 

. 

.  FFMA 

Duncan,  Mrs.     . 

.    IFNS 

Gross,  Miss 

, 

FCSFM 

Dunlop,  Rev.  J. 

BSPQJ 

CroBsley,  Mr.  Edward,  x.p. 

MI 

Durham,  Mrs.  Maxwell 

.   CSLAFM 

Crowther,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  D.D.    CMS 

Durran,  Rev.  J.         -.        • 

.       EPC 

CroEier,  Mr.  F.  H.      . 

MI 

Durrant,  Rev.  Q.  B.           • 

.      CMS 

Cuff,  Rev.  W.    . 

.       BMS 

Durrant,  Mrs.     .        .        , 

.       CMS 

Culroes,  Rev.  J.,  d.d. 

.       BMS 

Dyer,  Rev.  J.  A.,  L.B.C.S.,  i 

>.KD.    EMMS 

Gumming,  Bev.  J.  Elder, 

DJ) 

.    .   NBSS 

Dykes,  Rev.  J.  0.,  d.d. 

.       EPC 

Cunningham,  Miss     . 

UPCSZM 

Dykes,  Mrs.  Oswald   . 

EPCWMA 

Cunningham,  Miss  M.  B. 

UPCSZM 

Dymond,  Rev.  J.        «        , 

.  BCMS 

Gurwen,  Mr.  T.  Cecil 

.      LMS 

Dyson^  Rev.  Dr.         .        « 

.       .      CMS 

Curweo,  Mrs.     .        • 

LMSLC 

• 

Gurwen,  Miss     .        . 

LMSLC 

Eaiguvine,  Rev;T.,  B.A.     , 

•      LMS 

Gust,  Mr.  R.  N.,  xx.D. 

.    BFBS 

Eason,  Mr.  A.    .        .        • 
Eason,  Mrs.       .        .       • 

.       CIM 
.       CIM 

Dale,  Bev.  W.    ,        • 

.       EPO 

Eoiit,  Rev.  D.  J.         .        . 

MI 

Dalgleish,  Mrs.  .        • 

LMSLC 

Eastman,  Mr.  W.  T.  . 

.WMMS 

Dashwood,  Mr.  Thoa. 

•  LAMM 

Ecdes,  Dr.  W.  S.       .        . 

.      NAM 

Davies,  Rev.  David    . 

.      BMS 

Edgar,  Mr.' J.     .        •        « 

.WMMS 

Davies,  Bev.  Qethen,  b.a. 

.      BMS 

Edge,  Mrs.*         .        .        < 

.       LMSLO 

Davies,  Rev.  J.  K,  ic.a. 

.WCMFMS  , 

Edmond,  Bev.  J.,  d.d. 

.       EPO 

Davies,  Rev.  T.,  D.D.  . 

.       BMS 

Edffiond,  Mrs.    . 

EPCWMA 

Davies,  Rev.  W.  Ryla 

*.  W  0  M  F  M  S 

Edmonds,  Rev.  Prebendary 

,  B.D.    BFBS 

Davis,  Rev.  C.  A.       . 

.      BMS 

Edwards,  Rev.  A.  T.,  ii.a. 

.       ZMO 

Davison,  Bev.  M.       , 

.       EPO 

Edwards,  Rev.  £.      . 

.      BMS 

Daviaon,  Bev.  W.  T.,  K.A. 

•WMMS 

Edwards,  Rev.  W.,  B.A.      . 

.      BMS 
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Edwards,  Mr.  W.  R,  Junr. 

.      LMS 

Fryer,  Mr.  John         • 

•       .          MI 

Eglinton,  Mr.R.L.    . 

.   BF6S 

Fuller,  Rev.  A.  R.      , 

.       •      CMS 

Ekiim,  Rev.  G.  R.      . 

.      CMS 

Fuller,  Rev.  J.  J.       , 

•       •      BM8 

Elkington,  Miss . 

CEZMS 

Fyson,  Rev.  P.  K.      . 

•        •   BFB8 

Elliott,  Rev.  R.,  &▲.,  L.B.C.8.B. 

.       CMS 

Elliott,  Mifls  E.  S.      . 

MI 

Gaxd,  Mr.  William  S. 

.      LMS 

Ellin,  Rev.  James 

.       LMS 

Gardner,  Rev.  James  F.,  bld.     FCSFM 

Ellis,  Mr.  T.  E.,  X.P.  .        .  W  C  M  F  M  S 

Gardner,  Rev.  William,  ujl,       FCSFM 

EUis,  Mrs.. 

.       FEd 

Gardner,  Mr.  Thomas 

LMS 

Elphinston,  Mr.  J.     •        • 

.   CVES 

Gardner,  Mrs.      . 

.       LMSLO 

Ensor,  Rev.  O.  . 

.      CMS 

Gamett,  Mr.  Thomas 

.  SAMS 

Eppstein,  Rev.  J.  M.  .        • 

LSPCJ 

Oauld,  Mr.  William,  kn. 

.     MMA 

Evans,  Rev.  0.  D.      .        • 

MI 

Gauld,  Mis. 

MI 

Evans,  Rev.  W.  Justin       . 

.      LMS 

Gault,  Miw 

•       .    IFNS 

Evans,  Mrs.        .                 . 

.       B8S 

Gedge,  Mr.  Sydney,  ilp. 

.       .      CMS 

EweUjRev.T.    . 

.       BM8 

Qedge,  MiB6  Mary  R.  . 

CMS 

Exeter,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of,  d.d.        M  I 

Gedye,  Mr.  Fras.  W. 

WMMS 

George,  Mrs.       .        . 

BM8LA 

Fallon,  Miss 

.    IFN8 

Gibbon,  Rev.  Canon  . 

.        .      CMS 

Farrar,  Miss  M.  M.     .        .  W 

MMSLA 

Gibson,  Rev.  J.  Monro,  D.D 

.       ,       EPC 

Fenn,  Rev.  Ch.  C.     . 

MI 

Gibsou,  Mrs.       .        . 

.EPCWMA 

Fenn,  Mr.  Robert      . 

.       LMS 

GilBllan,  Rev.  T. 

.      LMS 

Fennell,  Miss     .       •       . 

MI 

Gilkes,  Mr.  A.  H.       . 

MI 

Ferguson,  Mr.  Wm.    . 

FCSFM 

OiU,  Rev.  W.  Wyatt,  B.A. 

LMS 

Fidd,  General,  c.b.    . 

.  IHMS 

Gillespie,  Rev.  R. 

•       IPGFM 

Fishe,  Mr.  Charles  T. 

CIM 

Gillies,  Rev.  J.  R. 

.       EPC 

Fleming,  Rev.  A.  0.  .        .   U 

POSFM 

Gilmore,  Mrs.     .        . 

.    IFNS 

Fleming,  Rev.  Canon,  d.d.  . 

.       RTS 

Gilpin,  Miss        .        , 

•  FFMA 

Fleming,  Rev.  J.  R.    . 

.    NBSS 

Girdlestone,  Canon     .        , 

MI 

Fleming,  Rev.  W.,  ll.b 

LSPCJ 

Girdlestone,  Rev.  A.  G. 

.      CMS 

Fleming,  Miss    . 

IPCFA 

Gladstone,  Rev.  George 

.        •      LMS 

Fleming,  Miss  H.  D. 

IPCFA 

Glenny.  Mr.  E.  H.     . 

.     KAM 

Fletcher,  Rev.  Joseph        . 

.  GBMS 

Glover,  Rev.  R.  . 

.      BMS 

Fordyoe,  Rev.  John    .        . 

MI 

Glyn,  Rev.  CarrJ.      . 

.   BFBS 

Fordyoe,  Mrs.    •        •        • 

MI 

Goddard,  Mr.  D.  Ford 

LMS 

Fortescue,  Mr.  J.  F.  . 

LAMM 

Godfiey.  Mr.  W.         .        , 

.       ZMC 

Fowler,  Right  Hon.  H.  H.,  k.p. 

WMMS 

Gt>llmer,  Rev.  C.  H.  V.      , 

•       CMS 

Fowler,  Sir  Robert  N.,  Bart.,  m. 

p.          MI 

Goold,  Rev.  W.  H.,D.D.     , 

.   KB88 

Fox,  Sir  Douglas 

.       CMS 

Goie,  Miss  . 

CEZMS 

Fox,  Lady 

.       CMS 

Gotch,  Itev.  F.  W.,  LL  D. 

.       .      BMS 

Fox,  Rev.  H.  E. 

.       CMS 

Gough,  Key.  Mr. 

.       .          MI 

Fox,  Dr.  J.  T.   .. 

.FFMA 

Grant,  Rev.  Charlea  M.      . 

.   CSFM 

Fraser,  Rev.  D.,  d.d.  . 

.       EPC 

Grant,  Dr. 

.       EPC 

Eraser,  Mrs.  Donald  .        .  E  F 

CWMA 

Grant,  Major  General  | 

FCSFM 

Fraser,  Miss       .        .        .  E  F 

CWMA 

GravMM,  Mrs. 

.    IFNS 

Frean,  Mr.  Q.  H.       . 

.       LMS 

Gray,  Rev.  J.  H.,  if.A. 

CMS 

Freeman,  Mr.  Frederick    . 

MI 

Gray,  Rev.  W.    .        .        . 

CMS 

Freeman,  Miss  E. 

.    IFNS 

Gray,  Mrs.  W.    .        .        . 

.      CMS 

Freese,  Mr.  F.  W.      . 

LAMM 

Greaves,  Mim      .        .        , 

CEZMS 

Frere,  Mrs.  J.  A. 

,       CMS 

Green,  Rev.  S.  G.,  d.d.      • 

&TS 

Frost,  Miss  Emily     .       . 

CIM 

Green,  Rev.  W.   .        ,        , 

WMMS 

Try,  Mrs.  R.      .       .        . 

.      CMS 

Green,  Mr.  G.  J. 

.      ZMO 

F^,Mi8sE.O.          .       . 

.      CMS 

Green,  Mrs.  Henry     .        . 

MI 
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Green,  Mrs.  S.  O. 
Oreen,  Miss  S.    . 
Oreenhough,  Rev.  J.  G.,  u, 
Greeves,  Rev.  Dr. 
Greevee,  Rev.  J.  W. 
Gregory,  Rev.  Dr. 
Greig,  Mrs. 
Greeham,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Griffin,  Colonel  . 
Griffith,  Dr.  O.  de  G. 
Griffith,  Mrs.  W. 
Gritton,  Rev.  John,  d.d. 
Grubb,  Rev.  O.  C. 
Grabb,  Rev.  H.  P. 
Guinness.  Mr.  Grattau,  r.B 
Guinness  Dr.  H.  Gratian 
Guinnosb;  Mn.  Grattan 
Guinness,  Mrs.  H.  Grattan 
Gunn,  Surgeon-General 
Gumey,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Gumey,  Mr.  Richard  H.  J. 
Gumey,  Mrs.      .        . 
Gumey,  Miss  KM... 
Guttery  Rev.  T. 
Guyton,  Rev.  R.  F.     . 
Gwanamutther,  Mr.    . 


.   BMSLA 

MI 

▲.   .   BMS 

WMMS 

WMMS 

WMMS 

.  UPCSZM 

.   .LAMM 

•   •   BMS 

.   ZMC 

WMMSLA 

.   OMS 

,   .   CMS 

.   .   CMS 

,0.8.  .   NAM 

.   .     MI 

.  NAM 

MI 

.   .     MI 

.   .   BMS 

MI 

.   BMS 

.WMMSLA 

.   .  PMMS 

.   BMS 

.WMMS 


Habershon  Mr.  W.  G.      .  BSPGJ 

Hacker.  Rev.  L  U.  .  .  .  LMS 
Hacker.  Mrs. L  U.  .  .  LMSLO 
Haegert,  Pastor  A.     .        .        .  MI 

Haig,  Majoi -General  F.  T.,  B.E.  NAM 
Haig.  Mrs.  F.  T.        .        .        .NAM 

Hall.  Ml.  W OIM 

HalliaHy,  Lieut-General  .  .  C  V  E  S 
Hamiltuu,  Veu.  Archdea  ion  .  OMS 
Hamilton,  Rev  R.  W.  .  1  P  C  F  M 
Hamilton,  Rev.  Thomas,  D.D.  I  P  C  F  M 
Hamilton,  Rev.  W.  F.  T.  .  .  B  S  S 
Hamilton,  Mr.  J.  C.  .  .  .  ZMC 
Hamilton,  Misa  .  .  .  I F  N  S 
Hanbury,  Misii  ...  MI 

Haiikin,  General  G.  C  0  B.  L  S  P  C  J 
Hanuay,  Rev.  Alexander^  D.D.  .  LMS 
Hanningtou,  Mrs.  .  .  .  CMS 
Hairis  Mr.  W.  H.  .  .  .  BFBS 
Hurrison,  Re\.  J.  .  .  .  OMS 
Harnson,  Mr.  T.  H.  .  .  .  G  B  M  S 
Harrowby,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  MI 
Hart,  Rev.  T.  Barou  .  .  .  ECS 
Hartley,  Mr.  Fountain  J.  .        .  MI 

Harvey,  Mr.  T.  M.  .  .  WMMS 
Hatton,  Lieut-Col.  Y.  la  Ibuche      Z  M  0 


flawkealey,  Rev.  Canon 
Hay,  Miss 

Hayward,  Mr.  J.N. • 
Head,  Rev.  G.  F. 
Head,  Mr.  Albert 
Healey,  Miss 


.  .  MLA 
WMMSLA 
•  .  OIM 
.  .  OMS 
.        .  MI 

.    IFNS 


Henderson,  Lord  Provost  (Aber- 

FCSFM 
.  BMS 
MI 
.  CSFM 
LAMM 
.  CMS 
.  LMS 
LMSLC 


Henderson,  Rev.  W.  J.,  B.A. 
Herschell.  Rev.  Abraham  . 
Hetherwick,  Rev.  Alex.,  ila. 
Hewitt  Mr.  A.  S.  , 
Hewitt,  Miss  .  .  . 
Hewlett,  Rev.  John,  M.A.  . 
Hewlett  Mrs.  John   . 


Highton,  Miss  £.       .        •  OBZMS 

HUditch,  Mr.  Geoi^         .  BSPGJ 

Hill,  Rev.  a,  iLA.      .        .  .BMS 

Hill,  Rev.  William     .        .  .  G  B  M  S 

Hill,Mr.R.H.          .       ,  ,       OIM 

Hill,  Mr.  T.  Rowley.  J.P.    .  .       LMS 

Hill,  Mr.  W.  Byron.  M.B.OA  .       ZMC 

Hindsley.  Kev.  T.       .        •  •       LMS 

Hiss,  Madame    •        .       •  •        BSS 

Eitchens,  3ev.  Pr.     .        .  .ZMC 

Hoare,Re7.  Ca^on    •        •  •       CMS 

Honre,  Rey.  J.  Q.       .        •  .           MI 

Hoare,  Rev.  J.  G.       .        •  .       CMS 

Houe,  Mr.  S.,  X.P.     .        •  •        BSS 

Hoare,  Mrs.  8.    .        .        .  .        BSS 

Hobbles,  Mr.  R.  G.,  F.B.S.I..  L  S  P  0  J 

Hobson.  Rev.  J.  P.    .        .  .       CMS 

Hodgkiii,  Mr.  J.  B.    .        .  .  F  F  M  A 

Hogg,  Mrs FES 

Hope,  Miss  Louisa     .        •  .       FES 

Hwder,  Rev.  W.  G.    ...  MI 

Houghton,  Rev.  W.  S.       .  .       LMS 

Houston.  Miss  .        .        .  C  S  L  A  F  M 

Howard,  Mr.  D.         .        .  LAMM 

Howard,  Mr.  EUiot    .        .  .       CMS 

HowHrd,  Mr.  Theodore       .  .       OIM 

Howieson,  Rev.  W.    .        .  .BMS 

Hubbard,  Mr.  A.        .        .  .BFBS 

UugginB,Dr.      .        .        .  .     MMA 

Hughes,  Rev.  H.  P.    .        .  WMMS 
Hughes,  Rev.  J.  Elias,  M.a.  W  C  M  F  M  S 

H-iglies,  Rev.  J.  G.    .        .  .LMS 

Hunt,  Mr.  Edward    .        •  .       C  I  U 
Hunter,  Sir  William  W.,  K.O.S.L,  etc.      MI 

Huron,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  of,  DJ).  M  I 

Hurry,  Rev.  N.         .        .  .       ECS 

Hurry,  Mrs.       .        .        .  LMSLC 

Hutcheon,  Rev.  John,  K.A.  WMMS 
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Hntduns,  Mr.  A.  B.  .  .  .  C  V  B  8 
Batchiiuoo,  Kajor-General  .  CHS 
Hutchison,  Mr.  J.,  L.B.C.P.  &  8.E.     C  S  F  M 


Ingram,  Rev.  George  S. 
Iron,  Mr.  O.  S.  . 

Jackson,  Mr.  Robert . 
Jacob,  Mrs.  . 

Junes,  Rev.  D.  B.     « 
James,  Rev.  F.  H.     . 
James,  Rev.  Lewis     • 
James,  Rev.  W.  B.     . 
JansoD,  Mr.  D. 
Jeffrey,  Rev.  Robert  . 
Jenkhis,  Rev.  R  E.,  if.A. 
Jemiings,  Rev.  Kathazdel 
Jeppa,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jenxms,  Miss     «        • 
Jewson,  Rev.  A.         . 
Jobson,  Mrs. 

J<dm8on,  Mr.  Lindsay,  m .d. 
Johnson,  Mr.  W. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Lindsay 
Johnston,  Rev.  R.  E. 
Johnstone,  Miss 
Jones,  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Jones,  Rev.  J.  Ireland 
Jones,  Rev.  John       . 
Jones,  Rev.  John 
Jones,  Rev.  W.  Monk 
Jones,  Mr.  E.     . 
Jones,  Mr.  H.  Cadman 
Jones,  Mr.  Joseph  HornBon 
Jones,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Jones,  Mrs. 
Jones,  Mrs.  J.  Ireland 
Jones,  Mrs.  John        . 
Jones,  Mrs.  W.  Monk 
Joyce,  Mrs.  S.  A.       • 
Jukes,  Dr.  A.     .        • 
Jukes,  Rev.  W.  . 

Ealopothakes,  Rev.  Dr. 
Kamey,  Rev.  Gilbert,  m.a, 
Keams,  Mrs. 
Keen,  Rev.  J.  0.,D.D 
Kelly,  Rev.  C.  H.      , 
Kelly,  Rev.  John        • 
Kemp,  Mr.  Caleb  R.  . 
Kennaway,  Sir  John  H.,  Bart. 
Xennaway,  Lady 
Kennedy,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 


.      LMS 
LAMM 

.  IHMS 
IPCFA 
.       LMS 

.     bmb 

.       LMS 

.       BMS 

.LAMM 

IPCFM 

WMMS 

MI 

.WMMS 

FES 

BMS 

WMMSLA 

.       BSS 

.WMMS 

.       BSS 

.      CMS 

•  FES 

•  LMS 

•  CMS 
.      LMS 

WCMFMS 

.       LMS 

MI 

RTS 

WCMFMS 

WCMFMS 

LMSLC 

.       CMS 

LMSLC 

LMSLC 

LMSLC 

.       CMS 

.       CMS 

.  BFBS 
CEZMS 
CEZMS 
.  BCMS 
.WMMS 
.  RTS 
.  FFMA 
u.p.  M I 
.  CMS 
.      LMS 


Kennedy,  Rev.  John,  D.n.  .  .  LMS 
Kenyon,  Rev.  G.  .        .WMMS 

Kilner,  Rev.  J.  .        .        .WMMS 

KBner,  Mr.W.  .        .        .WMMS 

King,  Rev.  W.  H.  .  .  B  S  P  O  J 
Kinnaird,  The  Right  Hon.  Lord .  T  M  A  8 
Kinnaird,  Rl  Hon.  Dowager  Lady  I  P  N  8 
Kinnaird,  Hon.  G.      .        .        .    I  F  N  8 


Knaggs,  Rev.  James  . 

Knight,  Mrs. 

Knowles»  Rev.  Fredoick 

LacUan,  Mr.  H.  K,  B.A. 
Laidlaw,  Mr.  Robert,  ild. 
liurd.  Dr.  . 
Lamb,  Mrs. 
Lambert,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Lambert)  Mr.  Charka  W. 
Lambert)  Mrs.  J.  A.  . 
Lamont,  Mr.  J. 
Landale,  Mr.  R.  J.,  ila. 
Landels,  Rev.  W.,  CD. 
Lang,  Rev.  R.    . 
Lang,  Mrs.  R    .        . 
Lark,  Rev.  W.B. 
Lash,  Rev.  A.  H.       . 
Lawder,  General 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Thomas 
Lea,  Rev.  George  H. 
Lee,  Rev.  W.      . 
Lee,  Mr.  Henry,  jjp.  . 
Lee,  Mr.  Henry  .        • 
Legg,  Mr.  D.  J. 
Leitch,  Miss       .        . 
Leitch,  Miss  M.  W.    . 
Lemon,  Mrs. 
Leonard,  Mrs.  H.  Selfe 
Lewis,  Rev.  C.  B. 
Lewis,  Rev.  W.  S.,  itA. 
Lewis,  Itfr.  Thomas,  lf.P. 
Lieechiug,  Mr.  Louis 
Lillingston,  Rev.  F.  A.  C. 
Lindsay,  Rev.  Prof.  T.,  d.d. 
Lindsay,  Mrs.     .        . 
Liug,  Miss  .        • 

Linney,  Mr.  Charles  . 
Litchfield,  Miss  . 
Littleboy,  Mr.  Richard 
Lloyd,  Miss 
Lockhart,  Mr.  William 
Lockhart,  Miss  R.  E. 
Logan,  Miss        .        . 
Lombe,  Rev.  Edward 


LM8 
BMSLA 
.       LMS 

•  CIM 
.     MMA 

MI 
.  CMS 
.  LMS 
CIM 
LMSLC 
.       EPC 

•  OIM 

•  BMS 

•  CMS 
.  CMS 
.  BCMS 
.  IFN8 
.  CMS 
.  PMM8 
.       LMS 

•  LMS 
,  LMS 
.  LMS 
.       RTS 

MI 

MI 

IPCFA 

LBDFM 

.       BMS 

.       RTS 

WCMFMS 

MI 

CMS 

FCSFM 

FCSLS 

CEZMS 

.  FFMA 

.       CMS 

.  FFMA 

CEWMA 

.       LMS 

FCSLS 

MI 

•  CMS 
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Lombe,  Mra.  Edward         • 

.       CMS 

Looes,  Rev.  Ezekiel  .         • 

WMMS 

liOrd,  Mrs.          .        ■        • 

MI 

Lovett,  Rev.  Richard,  u.a. 

.       RT8 

Lowe,  Rev.  John,  f.b.c.s.b. 

.EMMS 

Lowe,  Mrs. 

MI 

Lundie,  Rev.  R.  H.    . 

.       EPO 

Lyall,  Mrs.  David      .        .    U  P  C  S  Z  M 

Lynd,  Rev.  R.  J.        .        . 

IPCFM 

llabbs,  Rev.  Qoodeve         . 

MI 

Macaliater,  Professor,  P.B.8. 

MI 

Hacaulay,  Mr.  James,  H.D. 

.       RTS 

Maodonald,  Rev.  Finlay  R. 

.   CSFM 

Maodonald,  Rev.  James 

FCSFM 

Maodonald,  Mrs. 

MI 

MaeEwan,  Rev.  David,  D.ix 

.      LMS 

Macfarlane,  Rev.  S.,  LL.D.   . 

.       LMS 

Maefarlane,  Mrs.         . 

.    IFNS 

Macfarlane,  Mrs.  S.    .        • 

LMSLC 

Macfle,  Mr.  R.  A.       . 

MI 

Macae,  Mrs.  R.  A.      •        . 

MI 

Macgowan,  Rev.  J.      .        • 

MI 

MacGbvgor,  Mr.  J.     .        • 

,    BFBS 

MaoOregor,  Miss  Ina .        • 

.       CMS 

Maclnnes,  Miss  .                . 

.       CMS 

Maclnnes,  Miss  Agnes        .    U  P  C  S  Z  M 

Mackay,  Rev.  Patrick  R.    . 

FCSFM 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  John 

.       LMS 

Mackenzie,  Rev.  W.  D.,  u.a. 

MI 

Mackenzie,  Mrs.  John 

LMSLC 

Mackenzie,  Miss         .        .    CSLAFM 

MackincoU.  Mr.  A.  N. 

BSPQ  J 

MacKinnon,  Mr.  Peter 

MI 

MacKinnon,  Mr.  William  . 

MI 

Madagan,  General,  R.E.      . 

LSPCJ 

Maclaren,  Rev.  A.,  D.D.       • 

.      BMS 

HacLean,  Mr.  J.        .        . 

.       LMS 

MacLean,  Miss  M.  S.          • 

LMSLC 

MacLeod,  Rev.  A.,  d.d. 

.       EPC 

MacMillan,  Rev.  John        . 

IPCFM 

MacPhail,  Rev.  W.  M. 

.       EPC 

MacPherson,  Rev.  D.  P.,  D.D. 

.      B  MS 

Macpherson,  Mrs. 

FES 

MacPherson,  Miss  Annie    . 

MI 

Mahaffy,  Rev.  Gilbert,  u.a. 

.       MLI 

Malaher,  Rev.  W.  E. 

.      MLA 

Malaher,  Mr.  Hubert  G.     . 

,      MLA 

Malcolm,  Mr.  A.  J.    . 

.       LMS 

Mann,  Rev.  T.   .        •        . 

.       LMS 

Mann,  Miss        .        .        .  E  P  C  W  M  A 

Mantle,  Mr.  Edward  . 

.      CMS 

Mamham,  Mr.  J.,  J.P.        • 

.       BMS 

Marshall,  Rev.  J.  W. .        .  CMS 

Marston,  Dr.  Henry  ...  MI 

Maraton,  Miss  A.  K.,  L.K.Q.c.P.r.  IFNS 
Martin.  Miss  .        .    UPCSZM 

Martyn,  Mr.  S.  Symons      ,        .  MI 

Matheson,  Mr.  Donald  .  .  W  C  M 
Matheson,  Mr.  H.  M.  .        .       EPC 

Matheson,  Mr.  T.  .  .  .  EPC 
Matheson,  Mrs.  H.  M.  .  E  P  C  W  M  A 
Mathieson,  Mr.  J.  E.  .        .         MyM 

Mathieson,  Mrs.J.  E.  .EPCWMA 
Maughan,  Mr.  W.  C.  .        .    N  B  S  S 

Maxwell,  Mr.  James  L.,  m.d.  .  M  M  A 
Maxwell,  Mr.  Richard       .        •  MI 

Maxwell,  Mrs.  James  L.    .        .  MI 

Maylott,  Rev.  D.  F.  .  .  .  P  M  M  S 
MoArthur,  Mr.  A.,  ilp.,  r.B.o.8.  BFBS 
MoCalmont,  Mrs.  .  .  .  FES 
McCree,  Rev.  O.  W.  .  .  .  G  B  M  S 
McCuIlagh,  Rev.  T.  .  .  WMMS 
McDowall,  MiavM.  H.  .  UPCSZM 
McFarland,  Rev.  Georga  .  IPCFM 
McGiBgor,  Rev.  W.  .  ,  ,  EPC 
McUwraith,  Mr.  J.  .  .  .  LMS 
McEenna,  Rev.  A.  .  .  .  BMS 
McKenny,  Rev.  J.  .  ,  .WMMS 
MoKenzie,  Miss  H.  .  .  .  CI  M 
McLaren,  Mr.  David,  j.p.   .        .  MI 

McLaren,  Mr.  Duncan  .  U  P  C  S  F  M 
McLaren,  Mr.  James  .        .       LMS 

McLaren,  Mrs.  Dunom  •  UPCSZM 
McLean,  Dr.       ...        .  MI 

McLean,  Mrs.  .  ,  .CSLAFM 
McLeod,  Rev.  J.        ,        .        .  MI 

McLeod,  Mrs MI 

McMaster,  Mr.  J.  S.  .  .  .  BMS 
McMurtrie,  Rev.  John,  m.a.  .CSFM 
McMurtrie,  Mrs.  John        .        .  MI 

McNair,  Mr.  M.  .        .        .        CIM 

McNeiU,  Lady  Emma  .  F  C  S  L  S 
McNeiU,  Rev.  George  .  U  P  C  S  F  M 
Meade,  General  Sir  Richard  .  IFNS 
Meade,  Lady  .  .  .  .IFNS 
Meadows,  Rev.  R.  Rust     .        .  MI 

Medley,  Rev.  E.,  b.a.  ,  .  BMS 
Melliss,  Mr.  J.  C.  ,  ,  .B  S  P  G  J 
Melvill,  Mr.  P.  S.  .  .  .  CMS 
Melville,  Miss  .  .  .UPCSZM 
Mennasseh,  Dr.  Bishara  .  .  F  F  M  A 
Menzies,  Rev.  James  ,        .       LMS 

Meredith,  Mrs.  .        .      C  E  W  M  A 

Meyer,  Rev.  F.  B.,  b.a.  .  .  BMS 
M^er,  Rev.  Horaco   •       .        .  MI 
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Meyer,  Rev.  Theodore 
Hiddleion,  Mrs. 
Middleton,  Mias 
Midwinter,  Mr.  Henry  F. 
Miller,  Kev.  Prin.,  C.I.K., 
Mills,  Mr.  Arthur 
Milne,  Dr.  . 
Miliun,  Rev.  John 
Mitchell,  Sir  H. 
Mitchell,  Rev.  J.  Murray, 
Mitchell,  Mrs.  Murray 
Mofiatt,  Mrs.      . 
Moinet,  Mrs. 
Moncrieff,  Mr.  R.  Scott 
Monier-Williams,  Sir  M.,  k 
Moore.  Rev.  C.  O. 
Moore,  Rev.  W.  Kennedy, 
Moore,  Mr.  Joseph    . 
Moreton,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Morgan,  Mr.  R.  C.     . 
Morley,  Mr.  William 
Morley,  Miss 
Morris,  Rev.  R.  E.,  b.a. 
Morris,  Rev.  T.  M.    . 
Morris,  Rev.  W. 
Morris,  Mr.  Henry    . 
Morris,  Mrs.  Henry  . 
Morton,  Mr.  J.  T.  J    . 
Moule,  Rev.  H   C.  G. 
Muir,  Sir  William,  K.C.S.I. 
Muir,  Lady 
Mulvany,  Miss  J. 
Mulvany,  Miss  S. 
Munioch,  Mr.  John,  LL.D. 
Murrell,  Mrs.  Charles 
flyers,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Myers,  Rev.  M.  T.      . 


LL.D. 


LLJ). 


DJ). 


Nairn,  Mr.  William    . 
Nairn,  Mrs.  WiUiam  . 
Nelson (N.  Z.),  Right  Rev. 
NeiUeton,  Rev.  Joseph 
Now,  Rev.  Chas. 
Newman,  Mr.  J.  E.    . 
Newman,  Miss  H.  M. 
Newth,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D. 
Newton,  Rev.  H. 
Newton,  Rev.  Horace 
Nicol,  Rev.  Thomas    . 
NicoU,  Rev.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll,  Mr.  Oeorge     . 
NicoU,  Mrs. 
Nicoll,  Mrs.  W.  R      . 


MI 

.       LKS 

UPCSZM 

.       LMS 

FCSFM 

.       CMS 

.     MMA 

WMMS 

WMMS 

MI 

MI 

FCSLS 

EPCWMA 

.    IHMS 

.O.LX.,  LL.D.  M  I 
CIM 

MI 
.  BFBS 
.  LMS 
.      NAM 

MI 
.  IFN8 
WCMFMS 
.  BM  S 
.  BMS 
.  CVES 
.       CMS 

MI 
.  CMS 
D.C.L.  I  F  N  S 
.  IFNS 
C  E  Z  M  S 
CEZMS 

MI 

BM  SLA 

.       BMS 

UMFCM 


UPCSFM 

UPCSZM 

Bishop  of      MI 

.WMMS 

.       LMS 

BSPO  J 

.  FFMA 

.       LMS 

.       CMS 

MI 

.   CSFM 

MI 

.        CIM 

.       CIM 

MI 


Nisbet,  Rev.  J.  3.  . 
Noel,  Hon.  Henry  . 
Norris,  Rev.  Alfred  . 
Northbrook,  The  Right  Hon.  the 

Earl  of,  O.C.8.I.,  d.cx. 
Nugent,  Mr.  Richard 
Nugent,  Miss  S.  M.    . 
Nuttall,  Miss     . 


Oldham,  Colonel 
Olver,  Rev.  Q.  W.,  B.A. 
Ordisb,  Rev.  George  S. 
Ord-  Mackenzie,  Inspector- 

W.,  M.D.        . 
Orton,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Osbom,  Rev.  Dr.        , 
Osbom,  Rev.  M.  C.    • 
Ostle,  Rev.  W.    . 
Owen,  Rev.  George    . 
Owen,  Rev.  James 
Owen,  Mrs.  George    . 
Oxiad,  Miss 


.       CMS 
.WMMS 
LMS 
General 

LSPCJ 
LAMM 
.WMMS 
.WMMS 
.  FAS 
.  LMS 
.  BMS 
LMSLC 
FES 


Padfield,  Rev.  J.  E.,  B.D. 
Pagan,  Rev.  John,  D.D. 
Pantin,  Miss  E. 
Park,  Rev.  William    . 
Park,  Mrs.  William    . 
Parker,  Rev.  K,  DJ>. 
Parrott,  Mr.  A.  Q.     . 
Parry,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Parsons,  Miss  Emma . 
Puteison,  Rev.  H.  Sinclair, 
Patersnn,  Mr.  C.  A.,  Mui., 
Paton,  Mr.  Robert     . 
Paton,  Mr.  W.    . 
Paton,  Mr.  W.  J.        . 
Paton,  Miss 

Pattison,  Mr.  S.  R.,  7.O.S. 
Paul,  Mr.  G.  B. 
Paul,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Paull,  Rev.  W.  Major 
Payne,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Payne,  Mrs. 
Pennefather,  Mr.  A.  R. 
Penrose,  Miss     . 
Perkins,  Rev.  James  P. 
Perks,  Mr.  R.  W.       . 
Perry,  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 
Perry,  Mrs. 
Peto,  Sir  S.  Morton  . 
Peto,  Lady 
Petrie,  Miss  M.  L.  O,  B.a. 


NBSS 

MI 

LMS 


MI 

BSS 

CMS 

CEWMA 


U.D. 
LL.B. 


CMS 
.  CSFM 
CEZMS 
IPCFM 
IPCPA 
.  BMS 
MI 
.  BMS 
LMSLC 

ZMC 
CSFM 

RT8 
.  EPC 
.  IFNS 
.  IFNS 
.  RT8 
.WMMS 
.  BMS 
.  BFBS 
.LAMV 
LMSLC 

CMS 
CEWMA 
.  LMS 
.WMMS 
D.D.  BFBS 
MI 

BMS 

BMSLA 

MI 
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Fettigrew,  Mn. 

Phayre,  General  Sir  Robert,  k.o.b. 

Phayre,  Lady     . 

Philip,  Miss 

PhillipB,  Rev.  Charles 

PhilUps,  Mrs.  C. 

Picard,  Dr.  P.  K 

PIckford,  Rev.  J.  J. 

Piercy,  Rev,  George 

Piper,  Rev.  John 

Piper,  Mrs. 

I'ite,  Mr.  Alfred  R. 

Plumb,  Miss  Isabella 

Pocock,  Mr.  T,  W. 

Pocock,  Mr.  W.  W. 

Pocock,  Miss 

Polwarth,  The  Right  Hon. 

Pool,  Mr.  William 

Porter,  Mrs. 

Poulden,  Capt.  E.,  B.ir. 

Poulton,  Mias     . 

Pownall,  Mr.  J.  F. 

Pratt,  Rev.  J.  S. 

Prevost,  Admiral 

Pring,  Mr.  F.  A. 

Pringle,  Dr. 

Pringle,  Mn. 

Prochet,  Rev.  Cavali6re,  D. 

Pmnphery,  Miss  C.  W. 

Purday.  Mr.  8.  F.      . 

Radcli£fe,  Mr.  Reginald 
Radcliffe,  Mrs.  Reginald 
Radstock.  The  Right  Hon. 
Rainy,  Miss  C.   . 
Raleigh,  Mrs. 
Ramsay,  Miss  Alice  W. 
Randall,  Rev.  H.  A.,  M.D. 
Randall,  Mr.  D.,  M.P. 
Randle,  Mrs. 
Ranken,  Major-General 
Ransford,  Rev.  R.  B. 
Ransom,  Mr.  Alfred 
Ransom,  Mr.  William 
RlwlingB,  Mr.  Edward 
Rea,  Rev.  G.  T.  . 
Reed,  Mr.  Eliot  Pye-Smith 
Reed,  Mrs.  C.  E.  B. 
Reed,  Mrs.  Henry 
Reid,  Miss . 

Reynolds,  Rev.  H.  R.,  D.D. 
Rhind,  Mr.  James 
nice,  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  T, 


LMSLC 

K.O.B.     I  F  N  S 

.    IPNS 

LMSLC 

.       LMS 

LMSLC 

.       RTS 

.       CMS 

MI 

,       .      CMS 

.       CMS 

,       . SAMS 

CSLAFM 

.WMMS 

.WMMS 

WMMSLA 

Lord            MI 

.       LMS 

LMSLC 

.   SAMS 

BSS 

.    BFBS 

,        .       CMS 

MI 

,        ,      MMA 

,        .    IFNS 

,    IPNS 

D.      .            MI 

.  PFMA 

,       .       CMS 

.       .          MI 

MI 

Lord           MI 

FCSLS 

LMSLC 

.       CMS 

.        CIM 

.  WCMFMS 

.        .       CIM 

.    CVES 

.       CMS 

.  F  F  M  A 

.  FFMA 

.       BMS 

IPCFM 

RTS 

LMSLC 

MI 

CSLAFM 

.       LMS 

.LAMM 

,      CMS 

Rigg,  Rev.  Dr. 
Robarta,  Mr.  N.  F.    . 
Roberts,  Rev.  H.  R.,  B.A. 
Roberts,  Rev.  R. 
Roberts,  Rev.  William,  B.A. 
Roberts,  Mr,  C.  A.     . 
Roberts,  Mr.  George  Bdwaid 
Roberts,  Mr.  J,  H.,  J.F. 
Roberts,  Mr.  John,  M.P. 


Rice,  Rev.  Henry  .  ;  .  C  S  P  M 
Richards,  Mr.  J.  .  .  .  P  M  M  S 
Richardson,  Ven.  Archdeacon,  D.D.  CMS 
Richardson,  Rev.  Thomas  .       CMS 

Richardson,  Miss  .  ■  «  •  CMS 
Rickard,  Mr.  S.  D.  .  •  .  G  B  M  S 
Rickett,  Mr.  W.  R.  .  .  .  BMS 
Rickett,  Mrs.  W.  R.  .        B  M  S  L  A 

Ridley,  Right  Rev.  Bishop,  d.d.       CMS 

WMMS 
LMS 
BMS 
WMMS 
RTS 
CMS 
LAMM 
WCMFMS 
WCMFMS 
Roberts,  Mr.  John  B.,  m.p.  WCMFMS 
Robertson,  Rev.  Professor  .  M I 

Robertson,  Rev.  William,  iCA.   .   C  S  F  M 
CSLAFM 
.       CMS 
.  GBMS 
CEZMS 
LSPCJ 
IPCPM 
MI 
MI 
IPCFM 
MI 
MI 
MI 
.       BMS 
UPCSFM 
CEZMS 
BSPOJ 
.WMMS 
BSPOJ 
.      CMS 
•       ZMO 
.       FES 
.      LMS 

LMSLC 

MI 

BMSLA 

WMMS 

D.D.        CMS 

CMS 

MMA 

WMMS 

WMMSLA 


Robertson,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  Rev.  A.  F. 
Robinson,  Rev.  Greenwood 
Robinson,  Major-Gen.  C.  G 
Rodd,  Admiral  . 
Rodgers,  Retv.  J.  M. 
Rodgers,  Mrs.  Henry 
Rogers,  Rev,  Joseph 
Rogers,  Rev.  William,  LL.D. 
Rogers,  Mrs.      •        • 
Rohrbach,  Pastor  J. 
Rohrbach,  Mrs.  . 

Rooke,  Rev.  T.  G.,  B.A. 
Rosa,  Rev.  John  • 
Rose,  Miss 

Roeedale,  Rev.  W.  L.,  LL.D, 
Rowe,  Rev,  G.  S. 
Rowe,  Rev.  W.  K.      . 
Rowlands,  Rev.  W.  E. 
Rowton,  Rev.  R.  J.,  M.A. 
Rutt,  Miss  E.     . 
Rutty,  Rev.  John       • 

Sadler,  Mrs.        .        • 
Salmon,  Miss      .        • 
Salter,  Mrs.         .        . 
Sanderson,  Rev.  D.     . 
Sargent,  Right  Rev.  Bishop, 
Sass,  aiiss  J.  E. 
Saunders,  Dr.  Georgei  C.B. 
Sawday,  Rev.  G.  W.  . 
Sawday,  Mrs.  • 
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Sa-nTer,  Mr.  George  D.       . 

,       LMS 

Slowau,  Mr.  Wm.  J. 

.       .    KBS^I 

Scales,  Mr.  O.J. 

WMMS 

SmaU,  Mr.  D.  H. 

>  TMA^H 

ScaramaD(^a,  Mrs.        »        « 

FES 

Smith,  Rev.  F.,  m.a.  . 

L5  PC|H 

Schaeffer,  Mr.  F. 

,    BFB3 

Sinitb,  Rev.  G.  . 

EP^B 

Schroder,  Sdiisa   .        . 

►       MyM 

Smith,  Rev.  G.  Fumeaa 

.       .       CMflH 

RoUter,  B«v.  J.          ... 

EPC 

Smith,  Rev.  Jamra    . 

LU^I 

Scott,  Rev.  Archibald,  D.D. 

CSFM 

Smith,  Rev.  John,  m.a- 

.    UPCSFl^l 

Scott,  Rev.  Han-y 

.       LMS 

Smith,  Rov.  John 

PMM^H 

Scott,  Rev.  Jamoa 

F  C  S  F  M 

Smith,  Rev.  Prof.  T.,  D.D. 

FCSFl^H 

Sctjtt.,  R«v,  J.  Grieraou       .   U 

P  C  S  F  M 

Swutli,  Rev,  W,  Joseph,  m.a 

.,  F.S.0.8.  C  M  I^H 

Scott,  Mrs. 

LMS  LC 

Smith,  Rev.  W.  M.     . 

.     .     EP^I 

Scott,  Mrs.  H.     .        ♦        . 

L  M  S  L  C 

Smith,  Mr.  Abel,  si.P. 

CMgH 

Soowley,  Rov.  T.         .        .      I 

kl  N  C  M  S 

Smith,  Mr.  B.  Woodd,  j.p. 

.    B  FB^H 

Seaber,  Mr.  T.    .        .        , 

.WMMS 

Smith,  Mr.  C     .        .        . 

.  W  H  M  ^M 

Seooiaii,  Mr.  W.  M.    . 

.    BFBS 

Smith,  Mr.  George,  cj.e.,  l 

UD»  F  C  S  F  l^H 

Sealer,  Rev.  J 

MI 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  J. 

BM§V 

Seaver,  Mrs.  M.  E.      ,        . 

.       CMS 

Smith,  Mr.  P.  V. 

CMS 

Selbf,  Rov.  T-  G. 

WMMS 

Smith,  Mr.  Samuel    .        , 

.    IHM3 

Selincourt,  Mr.  C.  D. 

.    BFBS 

Smith,  Mrs.  J.  T.       . 

BM  SLA 

Belincoiirt,  Mr-a.  de      ,        , 

L  M  S  L  C 

Smith,  Misa         ,         , 

,       B  M  S  L  A 

B«lkirk,  Mr.  Tk.a.      , 

CIM 

Smith,  Alias         .         ,         , 

FES 

SeU,Rev.E.       . 

.       CMS 

Snai>e,  Mr.  Thomafl     . 

.      UMFCM 

S'CeaioiiB,  Mr.  Fiederiok       , 

.  FFMA 

yolomon,  Mr.  S,  R.  B. 

M  I 

Seweli,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 

.  FFMA 

Soltau,  Mr.  Henry     . 

CIM 

Slinrkell,  Mrs.     . 

CMS 

Soltau,  Mrs.        .        ,        , 

,       •       CIM 

Shukoapeare,  Rev.  J.  H.,  m.a. 

BHS 

Spenaley,  Rov.  W.      ,        , 

.       LMS 

Sharp,  Rev.  J.,  m.a.     . 

.   BFBS 

Spicer,  Mr.  A.,  J.p.     . 

.       LMS 

Sharp,  Mr.  Wm. 

CIM 

Spicer,  Mr.  Edwai-d    . 

MI 

Sbarpe,  Rev.  Henry    .        «        . 

CMS 

Spicer,  Mr,  Oeoige     .        , 

.    BFBS 

Shaw,  Rev.  A.  D. 

CMS 

Spicer,  Mra.  Edward  , 

MI 

Shaw,  Rev.  George      .         , 

I P  C  F  M 

Spioer,  Mi-fs.  Evan 

LMSLC 

Shaw,  Rev.  J.  Hall     . 

CMS 

Spoug,  Rev.  Ambrose  D. 

.       LMS 

Shaw,  Rev.  W.  \V,      . 

IPCFM 

Spiirgeon,  Rev.  C.  H. 

.       BMS 

8haw,  Mi((8  Marion     .        . 

I  P  C  F  A 

SpuTgeon,  Rov.  J.  A*           . 

.       BMS 

Sheppard,  Mr.  S.  G.    . 

I  F  N  S 

Spurrier,  Rev.  E.        .         , 

.       BMS 

Sherbrooke,  Rev.  H.  N.      . 

CMS 

Squires,  Rev.  R.  H.    . 

CMS 

Sherring,  Mrs.     .        «        i 

L  M  S  L  C 

Starkey,  Mr.  S.  P.      , 

.        .       LMS 

ShiUidy,  Rev.  J.          .        .        ] 

[.  P  C  F  M 

Steane,.  Mrs.  Eliza      ■ 

BMSLA 

Shiilingtod,  Misa  K  C.        .  W  J 

IMSLA 

Stephen,  Mr.  J. 

FC8FM 

Shirreff,  Rev.  F.  A.  P. 

CMS 

Stephan,  Miaa     . 

FCSLS 

Shoolbrod,  Rev.  W.,  D.D.     .    U  ] 

P  C  S  F  M 

Stcphena,  Rev.  James, M.a. 

.      NAM 

Short,  Rev.  G.,  b.a.    , 

BMS 

StepheoH,  Rov.  J.  M.,  B.A. 

.      BMS 

Sidgett,  MrB.  J.  J.       .        .  W  J 

IMSL  A 

Stephens,  Mr.  Horatio       i 

.       LMS 

Sierra  Leone,  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  of,  d.d 

CMS 

StephCnaon,  Rev.  Dr. 

WMMS 

Silver,  Mr.  S.  W. 

B^BS 

Stepbooson,  Rov.  Jabez  B. 

3*1 

Simeater,  Mr.  J.          .        . 

BSPGJ 

Stephenson,  Rev.  Robert,  Z 

LA.      WMMS 

Bimpaon,  Rev.  R.  J.   , 

SAMS 

Stevens,  Mr.  William 

.        RTS 

Sinclair,  Mr.  Thomaa,  j.f.  . 

IPCFM 

StevenaoDj  Rev,  William 

FCSLS 

Sinclair,  Mra.      .        .        .    U 

P  C  S  Z  M 

SteveuaoD,  Mr.  James 

MI 

SkiU.vL'ck,  Mr.  J. 

Ml 

Stevenson,  Mrs.          , 

CIM 

Sleigh,  Rev.  Jamea      ,        » 

.      LMS 

i>tcveason,  Mra,           , 

.EPOWJIA 

Sleigh,  Mrs.  James     .        . 

L  M  S  L  € 

Sbeveason,  Mra.  Jamea       . 

MI 

^^    Slight,  Mr.  Jolm        .        .  U] 

PCSFM 

StaveatoBi  Jin.  W.  Flemii 

ig       IPCFA 
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Biewart,  Bev.  Canon,  d.d. 
Stewart,  Rev.  James,  m.d. 
Bdrling,  Miss  A.        .        . 
Stock,  Mr.  Eugene     •       • 
Stock,  Miss  .        • 

Stoker,  Dr.  ... 
Stone,  Mr.  Thomas  .  . 
Stone,  Miss  F.  .  .  , 
Storrow,  Rev.  Edward  • 
Stott,  Mr.  (George 
Stott,  Mrs. 

Stoughton,  Rev.  John,  D J>. 
Stoughton,  Mrs. 
Stoughton,  Miss         . 
Stuart,  Mr.  James      . 
Stubb,  Rev.  8.  D.      . 
Summers,  Rev.  E.  S.,  b.a. 
Sutcliffe,  Mr.  J.  S.,  j.p. 
Sutherland,  Mr.  H.  H.       « 
Sutton,  Rev.  H. 
Sutton,  Mr.  Alfred    .        • 
,  Swanson,  Rev.  W.  8. 
Swaoaton,  Mr.  J.  A.  . 
Sylvester,  Mr.  H.  T.,  M.D.,  v.a 


CMS 
MI 

FES 

CMS 

MI 

ZMC 

IHMS 

MI 

LMS 

CIM 

CIM 

RT8 

MI 

LM8LC 

CEZMS 

.   CMS 

.   BMS 

WMM8 

.  IHMS 

.   CMS 

MI 

,   EPC 

EPC 

ZMC 


Tait,  Mr.  Q.  Martin  .        .       .       CMS 

Tait,  Miss FES 

Tarn,  Rev.  T.G.        .        •        .BMS 
,  Tasker,  Rev.  J.  G.      .        •        .WMMS 
Taylor,  Rev.  Edward  ,        .       LMS 

Taylor,  Rev.  J.  Hudson     .        .       CIM 
,  Taylor,  Rev.  Robert  ...  MI 

Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  Hudson  .  .  CIM 
Tebb,  Rev.  Robert  .  ,  .WMMS 
Telford,  Rev.  J.,  b.a.  .        .WMMS 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  Bart.,  ic.P.  ZMC 
Thomas,  Rev.  H.  Arnold,  m.a.  .  LMS 
Thomas,  Rev.  James  .  .  .  B  F  B  8 
Thomas,  Rev.  John,  b.a.  .  W  C  M  F  M  S 
Thomas,  Rev.  Josiah,  m.a.  W  C  M  F  M  S 
Thomas,  Rev.  J.  W.  .  .  .  BMS 
Thomas,  Rev.  N.  .  .  ,  BMS 
Thomaa,  Rev.  Urijah  R.  .  .  LMS 
Thompson,  Sir  Rivers,  k.o.8.1.  .  CMS 
Thompson,  Rev.  R.  Waxdlaw  .  LMS 
Thompson,  Mrs.  .  > .  L  M  S  L  C 
Thompson,  Miss  E.  Wharton  .  CMS 
Thomson,  Rev.  Alex.,  d.d.  .  .  B  F  B  S 
Thomson,  Rev.  J.  H.  .        .       EPC 

Thomson,  Mr.  W.  Bums,  F.m.8.B.  M  M  A 
Thomson,  Mrs.  .  .  .  .LMS 
Thomson,  Mrs.  W.  Bams  .       .  MI 

ThontfMiM      p      ,       •      BMS  LA 


Thornton,  Rev.  R.  M. 
Thornton,  Mrs.  . 
TUly,  Rev.  A.    . 
Tindall,  Rev.  R.  A.   . 
Tinling,  Rev.  J.  F.  B.        • 
Todd,  Miss  C.  R. 
Torrance,  Rev.  Arch.,  B.IX  . 
Touch,  Lieut-Gen.  J.  Q.    . 
Townsend,  Rev.  Thomas    . 
Townsend,  Rev.  W.  J. 
Toy,  Mrs.  .... 
Trafford,  Rev.  J.,  ILA. 
Trafford,  Mrs.    . 
Traill,  Rev.  John 
Travancore,  Rt.  Rev.  Bp.  of, 
Trench,  Mr.  Frank     . 
Tresidder,  Mrs.  .        .        . 
Trestrail,  Rev.  F.,  D.D. 
Treugove,  Rev.  A.      .        • 
Tristram,  Miss    .        .        , 
Tritton,  Mr.  J.  Herbert     . 
Tritton,  Mrs.  J.  Herbert    . 
Tugwell,  Rev.  Canon  .        • 
Tumbull,  Mr.  R.  T.   . 
Turner,  Rev.  F.  Storrs       , 
Turner,  Rev.  G.,  LL.D.       • 
Turner,  Rev.  T. .        .       • 
Turner,  Miss      .        .        • 
Tweddle,  Rev.  W.  J. . 
Tyler,  Rev.  Wm.,  d.d.        • 
Tyler,  Mr.  Charles     . 

UnderhiU,  Mr.  E.  B.,  lljx 
Upton,  Rev.  W.  C.     . 
Urmston,  Mrs.  .        .        « 
Urwick,  Miss     .        •        • 


.   EPO 

EPCWMA 

.   BMS 

MI 

MI 

.   CIM 

UPCSFM 

.   CMS 

.   LMS 

MNCMS 

LMSLC 

.   BMS 

BMSLA 

UPCSFM 

D.D.   CMS 

CIM 

BMSLA 

.   BMS 

.  BCMS 

CEZMS 

MI 

.   FES 

.   CMS 

.   EPO 

MI 

MI 

.   CMS 

.   CIM 

.WMMS 

.   LMS 

.  BFBS 

.  BMS 

.  BMS 

.  CMS 

•  FES 


Vanner.Mr.  W.         ,  ,  .WMMS 

Vanstone,  Rev.  J.  B.  .  .  .BCMS 

Vaughan,  Rev.  John  .  •  .  G  B  M  S 

Vidal,  Miss        ....  MI 

Vincent,  Rev.  S.         .  ,  ,       B  M  S 

Viney,  Rev.  Josiah     .  .  .       LMS 

Viney,  Mr.  Arthur  K  .  .           MI 

Wade,  Rev.  T.  Russell  .  •  CMS 
Waiapu,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  of,  D.d.  CMS 
Waite,  Mr.  H.  W.  .  .  .  EPC 
Wakefield,  Rev.  Thomaa  .  U  M  F  C  M 
Waldock,  Rev.  F.  D.  .        ,        .       BMS 

Walker,  Mr.  G WMMS 

Walker,  Mr.  Theodon  .  .NAM 
Walker, Mr.  William        .       .  MI 
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Wallbridge.  Mrs. 

.       LMSLG 

Wigram,  Mrs.    .        .        , 

.       CMS 

WaUer,  Rev.  D.  J.      . 

.       .WMMS 

Wilkin,  Rev,  S.  R.      . 

WMMS 

Wallinger,  Miss 

.       CEZMS 

Wilkin,  Mrs. 

WMMSLA 

Wallifl,  Mr.  Charles  T. 

.      LMS 

Wilkins,  Rev.  H. 

BMS 

Walser,  Mr.  E. 

.    BFB8 

Wilkins,  Rev.  W.  J.   . 

.       LMS 

Walton,  Rev.  J.,  ICA. 

.        .WMMS 

Wilkins,  Mr.  W.G.    . 

LMS 

Walton,  Rev.  J.  H.    . 

.      LMS 

Wilkinson,  Rev.  John 

MyM 

Walton,  Mr.  W.  Spencer 

.        .           MI 

Wilkinson,  Mrs.  F.  W.  A, 

CMS 

Wanton,  Mias     . 

.       CEZMS 

Williams,  Rev.  C.      . 

BMS 

Ward,  Rev.  A.    . 

.WMMS 

Williams,  Rev.  E.  0.         • 

CIM 

Ward,  Mr.  F.  Peterson 

.       .      CMS 

Williams,  Rev.  H.     .        • 

CMS 

Wardlaw,  Mrs.  John . 

,       ,       PES 

Williams,  Rev.  H.  C. 

BMS 

Ware,  Mr.  Martin       . 

.       , BFBS 

Williams,  Mr.  George         • 

.    BFBS 

Wareham,  Rev.  E.  A. 

.      LMS 

Williams,  Mr.  H.  R. 

.       RTS 

Warren,  Rev.  Charles 

MI 

Williams,  Mr.  John  H.       , 

.   FFMS 

Waterston,  Miss  M.  D. 

FCSLS 

Williams,  Mr.  R.,  Junr.     • 

.       CMS 

Watson,  Rev.  J.  George     . 

MI 

Williams,  Mrs.           .        • 

CIM 

Watson,  Mr.  W.  L.    . 

.  IHMS 

Williams,  Mrs.  R. 

MI 

Watson,  Mrs.  Jas. 

EPCWMA 

Williams,  Mias 

MI 

Watts,  Rev.  J.  C,  d.d. 

MNCMS 

Williamson,  Rev.  A.  W.,  LL 

.D.     .             MI 

Weakley,  Rev.  R.  H. 

.    BFBS 

Williamson,  Mrs. 

FCSLS 

Weatherley,  Mr.  James 

MI 

Wilson,  Rev.  C,  m,a. 

.        LMS 

Weatherley,  Mrs.       .        , 

FES 

Wilson,  Rev.  George 

.   CSFM 

Webb,  Miss 

.       FES 

Wilson,  Rev.  George,  m.a.  . 

.    BFBS 

Webb-Peploe,  Rev.  H. 

.       CMS 

Wilson,  Dr. 

CIM 

Webb-Peploe,  Mrs.  H. 

CMS 
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7.0  P.M.  „  Medical  Missions I.,  379 

7.0  P.M.    Lower  Hal],    Ths  Tubkish  Smpibe  and  Centbal  Asla      .    L,  SU 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  Wh. 

Hoar.  VOL  pap 

9.45  A.]f,         •        •        PSATBB  MEETIVO. 

icsETnros  of  xsmbbbs  nr  fzcnov. 

10.30  ▲.v.    Lower  Hall.    Thk   Place   of  Education    in    Mx8SIONART 

WoBK— (1)  The  Principle IL,  184 

10.30  A.1I.    The  Annexe.    Women's  Wobk  in  the  Mission  Field— (1) 

The  Agents IL,  140 

8.0  r.M.  9^  The   Place    of    Education  in  Missionabt 

WoBC-^2)  Special  Quee IL,  206 

XSETIKOS  FOB  OPEK  COimBEirOS. 
3.0   P.M.    Lower  Hall.    Buddhisu   and    othbb   Heathen    Ststexs; 

THEIB     CHABACTEB    AND     INFLUENCE      COM- 
PABBD  WITH  THOSE  OF  CHBISTTANITT.     "  THE 

Light  of  Asia  "  and  "  The  Light  of  the 
WOBLD" I^  83 

7.0    P.M.  ff  GOMMBBCE  AND  CHBISTIAN  MISSIONS  •  .     L,  111 

FUBuo  xBBTnres. 

S.0  P.M.    Large  Hall.    Afbica  :  Nobth  and  West,  the  Kile,  the 

NiGSB L,  261 

7.0  P.M.  M  Oceania  :  Foltnesl/l,  Austbalasia,  etc        .    I.,  328 


THURSDAY.  JUNE  Hik, 
9.46  AJI.         ,        ;        PBATEB  KSETIira 

MEBinrOS  OF  XEXBEBS  IH  BXCTIOV. 
10.30  A.M.    Lower  Hall.    The    Place    of   Education  in   Missionabt 

Wobk— (3)  The  Collegiate         ...     , .        .  IL,  227 
10.30  A.M.    The  Annexe.    Women's  Wobk  in  the  Mission  Field — (2) 

The  Work II.,  160 

8.0  P.M.  ^  Obganisation  and  Qotebnment  of  Natiyx 

CHUBGHE&— (1)  Organitation  .        .        .        .11.,  341 
7.0  p.v.  M  (Adjoubned  Meeting)  Missionabt  Methods 

—(4)  Dealing  with  Forms  of  Religious  Beli^  .  II.,   99 

XSETIHO  FOE  OPEV  OOKFEREVCE. 
8.0  P.M.    Lower  Hall.    The  Missions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Chubch 
to   Heathen  Lands;  theib    Chabactkb, 
Extent,  Influence,  and  Lessons       .       .    L,  78 

PTTBLIC  MEETIH08. 
8.0  P.M.    Large   Hall.    Afbica  :  East  and  Centbal,  the  Lakes,  the 

Congo,  and  the  Zambesi       .       .       .       .    I.,  274 
7.0  P.M.  „  Women's  Mission  to  Women     .       .       ,       ,    I.,  8D7 

7.0  P.M.    Lower  Hall.    Afbica  :  South  and  Madaoascab    ...    1^  2J1 


OH  FOREIGN  UISSIONSp  S99 


FRIDAY.  JUNE  15ih. 
Honr.  ToL  paga 

9.46  a.m;      ;      ;      fbatsb  Msimro. 


xxsTiHos  07  mnntKWi  ih  tsonov. 

10.30  A.1C    Lower  Hall.    Obganis^txon  and  Qovsxvksmt  or  Katiyb 

Chubohes— (2)  Tnuning  of  Worker*       ,       .  II.,  368 
10.30  a.m.    The  Annexe.    Thb  Missionabt  in  Bblation  to  Litsratubb 

—(1)  General II.,  217 

3.0  P.M.  ,,  Obganisation  and  Oovkbitmsnt  of  Nativs 

Chubches— (8)  Support  of  Workers        .        .  II.,  400 
7.0  P.M.  $»  (Adjoubnko  Mkbtino)  M188IONABT  Methods 

—(3)  Dealing  wiih  Social  Outtome    ,       •       •  XL,   69 

JKSEinrO  FOB  OPEN  COVFBBSMCE. 
8.0  P.M.    Lower  Hall.    The  Belationb  between  Home  Aim  Fobeion 
Missions;  ob,  the  Reaction  or  Fobkion 
Missions  on  the  Lins  and  Unity  or  the 
Chubch •      •      •   L,  91 

FITBLIO  XEBTIirOB. 
3.0  P.M.    Large  Hall.    India  :  Nobthebn  and  Centbal      .       ;       •   L,  187 
7.0  r.M.  „  India  :  South,  Cstlon,  Bubmah,  iTa   •      ;  L,  2>)2 


SATURDAY.  JUNE  Wk, 
11.0   A.M.    Lower  HaU.    PBAYEB  MEETDIO. 

MONDAY.  JUNEIStk, 
9.46  A.M.         •        •        FEATSB  MEBTIHO. 


uxaaoB  OF  mxxbsbs  ur  tionov. 

10.30  A.M.    Lower  Hall.    Home    Wobk    roB     Missions— (1)   Spirituai 

Agencies .       .  II.,  488 

1O.30  A.M.   The  Annexe.    The  Missionabt  in  Bblation  to  Lztebatube 

^8)  Traet  and  Book  Soeieties  .       .       .       .  IL,  316 

3.0   P.M.    Lower  Hall.  Do.  do.  do. 

—(2)  Bible  Societies IL,  284 

8.0  P.M.    The  Annexe.    Home    Wobk    roB    Missions— (2)    Material 

Ageneies      •       •       9       •       «      •       •       .  IL,  616 


7TTBLI0  XBSTIirOS. 

7.0  P.M.    Laigo  Hall.    The  Chubches  Dutt  and  a  New  Depabtubb 

IN  Missionabt  Entebpbise    .       .       ,       .1.,  418 
7j0  p.m.    Lower  Hall.    Amebica  :  Nobth  and  South    •       .       .       •    L,  341 
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FBOGRAMUE  Or  CONFEBEKCE. 


Hour. 
9.46  A.lf. 


TUESDAY.  JUNE  19th. 
PBATSB  XEsmro. 


V«L  iWKt 


XEsmrcw  of  msmbbbb  m  biotiov. 

10.30  AM,    Lower  HalL     Mis&ionabt  Comitt— (1)  MuhuU  Belaiiont       .  U.,  429 
10.80  A  jc.    The  Annexe.    The  Belatiovs  of  (}oiimebcs  akd  Diplomacy 

TO  Missions IL,  535 

8.0  P.M.  M  MissiONAST  Comitt— (2)  dhoperatitm      •       .II.,  463 

PTTBLIO  xEsmro. 

7.0  P.M.  tatge  HalL  Valedictobt  Mebtiko  akd  Addbefbes  on  the 
Bible  and  Chbistian  Litebatube  in  the 
WoBK  OF  Missions  .      •      «      •      »      •    I.,  443 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  20th. 

10.0   A.1I.    Lower'  Half.    F&AT2B  MEETtirO. 

11.0   A.M.    Large    Hall.    The  Sacbament  of  the  Lobd'8  Euppeb. 


PUBLIC  MSBIIHG. 

7.0   P.M.    Large   Hall.    Additiokal  Meeting  fob  the   Passing   of 

Resolutions L,  467 


The  following  gentlemen  formed  a  Committee,  having  charge 
of  the  meetings  during  the  sittings  of  the  Conference : — 


A.  H.  Batnes,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  London. 

B.  Bboomhall,  Esq.,  London. 

Bev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  New  Yoik. 
Rev.  Edwd.  W.  Oilman,  U.D.  ,  New  Yoi  k. 
Bev.  W.  8.  Langpobd,  D.D.,  New  York. 
Henbt  Mobbis,  Esq.,  London. 
B«v.J.N.MUBDOCK,D.D.,Bo8ton(U.S.A.). 


Bev.  J.  8HABP,  M.A.,  London. 

Bev.  Wm.  Stevenson,  M.A.,  Edinbmgh. 

Eugene  Stock,  Esq.,  London. 

Bev.  A.  Sutbebland.  D.D.,  Toronto. 

Bev.  W,  8.  8WAN80N,  London. 

Bev.  B.  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  London. 

I.  P.  Webneb,  Esq.,  of  Basle. 


Chairmen-'E.  M.  Mathxson,  Esq.,  and  Edwabd  B.  Undbbhilx.,  Eiq.,  LL.D. 
•     Seeretaty-^Tieyr.  William  Stetensov. 


p 


INDEX. 


Africa,    MjsBionaty  treatment    of   polj- 

RatnUtB  in,  Merciuhtj^  GO. 
rolvi^arnUts  not  to  bu  nthnittcd   into 

the  Church,  /.  A.  TayU*)\  81. 
The  trnjiung  of  Auiericuu   Freetimcn 

for  ILisaion  work  in,  St  rich jf,  iiyO^ 

3Ht. 
Africa  j;lTort1i),  a  translation  of  the  Bible 

needed  for,  GltHni/^  304. 
Africa  (South),  Action  of  Missionaries  in 

ivpar<l   to  pohgamist    conrcrta    in, 

WUliant  Clark,  GH. 
Polygamy  f4uestion  in,  and  its  difficnlty, 

fovng,  72. 
Polygamy  in  Bcchuanaland  and  BasutO' 

laud,  Mfieli(}tzk\  79. 
Mrica    (.Wostani),    iioblc    example   of 

Missionary  Comity  in,  Mttylott,  457. 
AMcan  Baca  in  the  \Vest  Indies,  results 

of  crnaueipaLion  on  the,  Jumt,  'Mi^ 

Wom«a  in  America,  Mr*,    O^ppin^ 

11  o, 

Agentt,  Hiisionary.     Ser  Ui&iidnariea. 

HatiTo.     Sff  Native  workeri. 

Aikan,  Ebt,  FrofesBcr.  W'esitern  education 
aiid  native  worker,  1178  ;  on  employ- 
ing the  agents  of  other  8oeietiep,  448, 

ALezander,,  Qaner&l,  his  opiniun  of  Mis- 
Rionary   methods,  I'rittrijfal  Brou.'^Hf 

Allen,  Est.  Yoanf  I.,  S.  D.     On  education 

in   Chiun,    lUH  x    the   ])roduiction   of 

literature  for  Cluna,  27S. 
Ami?  Q  Ian  c  e  Corps  trainia  g  f  or  M  issionaricBf 

(iuinut>*it,  12,  13. 
Amarlca,  African  women  in,  Mr».  Ct^pin, 

17ij, 
Education  as  an  evangelistic  agency  in, 

Educational  work  among  negroca  in, 
.      J.  A.  Titijlor,  217. 
Income  for    Mis.<;ions  eompareti    with 
national  expenditure,  JClii*^  634, 
American  Baptist  and  Lutheran  i^ocieties, 

difficulty  between,  Murdtfckj  447. 
--'—  Freedmen,  the  ijuestion  ut  trainiog 
them  for  Mist-iuu  work  ia   Alrica, 
£ftriebifj  3tK>— 3»1, 


Anneri&aii   Liq^nor   tr&fflo    with    Africa, 

Broomhall.  G41». 
- — -  Women   liret  in  the    Miaston-field, 

Mift.  yiiid,  ir>3. 
Amoy,  (church  organisation  in,  McGregor, 

Ancestral  worship,  Pierey^  90  ;  Clarke, 

yi ;  Oiirn,  yy. 

Not  worsbi}!  but  rittml,  Eotit,  97, 
Anderson,  Hits.    No  purely  Bociitar  in< 

et ruction  should  be  given  by  Mis- 

siouarii?!*.  177. 
Andrews.    Miss.       Women's     work     in 

Lodiana,  17:>, 
Anglo-Chinese  College,  the^  251. 
Annotated  Bible  wanted  in  Chioo,  Archi- 

hi  hi,  :ifJ5. 
Anti-Christian  literature  in  India,  ifwr- 

ditrh,  31'J  ;  Paton,  33a. 
Apostles  and  their  Mission,  Dahle,  20. 
Apostolic  succession,  Pcnn,  ill. 
Appendices :  - 

I.  Kev.  \V,  11.  Blaekett's  conclusions  aa 
a  member  of  the  Viccrc;?al  Commifl- 
bion  on  Education  in  India,  253. 

II.  How  best  are  the  people  of  South 
China  to  ^t  the  Word  of  God  in 
their  own  tongnee?  Gihion^  308— 
31f). 

III.  Dr.  Murdoch's  work  in  connection 
with  the  C.V.E.S.,  340. 

IV.  The  training  of  American  Frecd- 
men  as  factors  in  African  evangeli- 
aatlon,  Strirhy,  330—394. 

The  reeolts  of  emancipation  on  the 
African  race  in  the  West  Indies,  EaMt, 
394— 39G. 

V.  The  trainini?  and  support  of  native 
workers,  Baldmn,  435—428. 

VI.  Missionary  methods  in  China, 
Williammtn,  4GI. 

VII.  German  colonipation  and  Mission 
work,  Sihreiber^  558 — 6C1. 

Appia,  Hev.  G,  Information  the  Church's 
I  iced  ;  personal  work,  510. 

Archibald.  John.  Missionary  itineration, 
41  ;  tlie  place  and  importance  of  the 
Jliiisioii  I'resp,  281  ;  the  Bible  and 
Other  liteiuture  in  China,  30o, 


INDEX. 


Archibild,  John  (continued')'^ 
Tract  work  in  the  Missioti- field,  333  ; 
Comity  in  China,  with  a    striking^ 
exception,  449. 

Architecture  of  nfttirt  Chnrehei,  Wiffram, 
41JI  ;  Mrs.  Jiithop,  4ie  ;  Singh,  420  ; 
Mar  fie,  422. 

Aides,  ilev.  A.  H.  Missionnry  Comity, 
ii«friiipcment  and  obscrvnncc,  450. 

ArmitTong,  fie  v.  W.  F.  ''The  time  is 
short,"  MS. 

ArtiiftQ  Uieiioneriei,  Wi!$i>»,  C33. 

Aihton,  fiev.  J.  P.,  H.A.  Taper  on  Euj;;< 
Hsh  education  in  Mission  Collepes 
and  High  Schools,  as  an  instrument 
of  rhjiylian  effort.  242—246. 

Aihton,  Bev.  B.  B.,  B.A.  Taper  on  The 
beet  method  of  cvangeliwtion  in 
RomiBh  landji,  88—88. 

Atlieni,  experience  of  a  Bclf-supporting 
tlnircb  in,  A'alnpothnkei,  421. 

Bailey,  Mr,  Welleiley  C.  Questions  re- 
lating to  the  wives  pnt  away  by  a 
Folyganiist,  lo  ;  Mistiiou  (.0  the  lojjcrs 
of  l*n<yn,  IIU. 

Baldwin,  Hev.  S.  I.,  B.D.  Paper  on  The 
Iraiuinp  nnd  Bupport  of  native 
workers.  Appendix,  425—428. 

Balmer,  Rev.  J.  8.     Frcecpt  and  example, 

r,\^^. 
Xaptiam  of  PoIygamijU.  argdmenta  for 

and  against,  J7t>lm^  f)2. 
V^rpument.s  ni^'ftinst,  Cv»t,  69. 
Mi»mvian  luK^  in  regnal  to.  6S, 
Baptiits  and    CMB.,    Comity    between 

(BenjraH.  //.  WiUiain*,  iiS, 
Barlcw.  Bev.  W.  H.,  B.D,    The  tmiaing 

<  f  Mi«>iunary  candidates,  4 — 8, 
Bflile  Million,  rules  in  regard  to  diviBion 

of  labour,  Jlcfae,  36, 
Cusfom  of,   in   regard    to    Polyijamy, 

77  ;  orgauiRalion  and  results  in  China, 

344— .H.Hl,  Kammcrrr. 
Baintola&d,  polygamy  in.  Mackenzie,  75. 
Easaar     preaching,     small     results    of, 

.ShiUiffy,  241*. 
Bechuanalandt  polygamy  in,  J/WrA/fn^ir,  79, 
Belden,  Bev.  W.  H.    t^imaltaneoua  mect- 

inpp,   (heir  oripin,   and    reasons  for 

titeii-  adoption,  tML 
Bell,  Bev.  0.  K.,  D  D.     8iiggei,ta  a  Pro- 

ftewirsliip  of  Missions  in  coUepfs,  23- 

nnion    of    the  Cunihorland    Presby- 
terian Bonixl  Mith  the  Union  Church 

ill  Japan,  487. 
Bengal,  women's  work  in,  IT^  WUliam*, 

Bengali   literary   work   by    Enropeans, 

Bennett,  Sir  Eisdon.  On  the  ralae  of 
.'ilidiofil  Mitsinnaiy  experience,  132; 
on  jioldi^Ts  as  nurscK,  IS."!. 

Berlin  Miiiiont.  tbtir  tre.atmcnt  of  poly- 
gainjils,  Mennthjj  60, 


Beyrout,  education  in,  Pirrton,  202. 
Bible,  a  thorough  but  not  prof* 

study  of  the,  necessary  for  Misnoo* 
sries,  BarlpK^  4. 

IntrodoctioQ  of  the,  into  Gorenuneot 
schools,  rorir//.  "200. 

Worldwide  distribution  of  the,  Denjuif 
2«4. 

Pai)or  on  The  Power  of  the,  285 — 290; 
the  vulurae  and  the  voice  of  equal 
importance,  285 ;  the  same  end  eoogbt 
by  both,  286 ;  practice  of  tbe  Charch; 
Kliot  and  the  Indianj,  287 ;  the 
Jesuits,  a  contmst;  no  permonenoe 
without  the  Bible;  Madagaecar,  a 
contrast,  288 ;  different  views  of 
>]  i&sionaries  and  result  of  comparison, 
28H  ;  the  Bible  to  bo  given  to  all, 
290,  Oilman. 

Translations  should  be'  accurate  bat 
idioniatie,  Z>cgler,  304« 

A  transliition  needed  for  North  Africi^ 

Annotate*!  edition  wanted   in   Chiniij 
the   Bible  miftundcrstood  in 
305,  Archihalti. 

Ita  value.  Richardfon,  300. 

Order  to  burn  the  ;  Rt<jry  of  a,  in  ft' 
heathen  7illage,306,/Vt«r/;>ai^rtHni, 

Distribution  of  select  pvortions  ;  ctU  of 
not  friving  the  Bible,  .S07,  Murrait 
Mih'hvU. 

How  best  to    provide  an  infelljgiblo 
version  for  South  China,  308—315 
sealed   to  Chinese    Christiana,   3 
Qihttm, 

Its  fiupremacv  and  power,  O,  W% 
JVHIhimk,  3 in. 

Should  be  circulated  with  comments 
.and  explanations,  Zitghr,  327. 
Bible  Bistribntion,  through  Bible  So- 
ciotie.s,  298  ;  colportage  ;  through 
MJssifinary  Societie*.  299  ;  through 
Ti-act  Hocicties,  300  ;  "  Note  and 
comment "  objections  ;  through  locnJ 
organisations ;  through  voluntary 
ajjencics,  301  ;  gi-atuitous  distribu 
tion  ;  fialo  adds  to  circulation, 
Slfltraii. 
Bible  Translation.  Sacro<l  lx>o1cs  of  t 
heathen  not  translated,  291  ;  t 
Bible  in  the  vernacular  of  evei 
Church  ;  tranfilalion  is  ipontan* 
292  ;  Uorae's  Latin  Bible  a  Mission* 
ary  tmnslation,  293  ;  modem  trans- 
hiiuiis,  2[)4  ;  the  Bible  lives  in  a 
living  Church  ;  the  Bible  in  India, 
295 ;  in  the  Tacilic  ;  distinguished 
translators,  29G  ;  a  word  to  tTanft> 
lators,  297,  Ednmndt. 

Translations     should      be     idiomatic, 
ZtcffltTt  mM. 
Bible    Societies,  joint    action   of,  adri^ 
able,  Sloican,  303. 
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BiblQ  Societiei  (contlnmd)— 

The  work  of,  Sre  Biblp,  the  power  of 
Xkt ;  Bible  diftTil>ation ;  Bibl«  tnni- 
lation. 

Bible  Society  of  Scotland,  Dxtcnt  of  iU 
work,  SloH'an,  21)7. 

Bible  women,  training  of,  Murdoch,  162. 

BiogT&pby  OS  a  study  for  Misaiocancs, 
BarliffT,  7. 

Biihop,  Xn.  Paper  on  The  adaptation  of 
Church  architectuTQ  and  other  non- 
oKsentiaLq  to  native  stvles  and  tastes, 
415—413. 

Blackett*  B«t.  W.  B.  Wi9  conclusions  as  a 
member  of  the  Vicer^al  Commission 
on  Education  in  India.  2Ty3. 

Blaikie,  Sev.  Frofeiior,  ]>.D.,  LL,B.  On 
the  distribution  of  literature  in  the 
Mission- field,  332. 

Boarding  Bcbcol  and  College  combined,  a, 
TvrHfty,  2(Ja— 212. 

BoMdft  of  Baferenee.  See  CommitteeB  of 
Etiferenca. 

Brfthman  Convert  and  the  keeping  of 
caste,  a,  05." 

Students,  conversion  of,    Caldwrll, 

3,>1. 

Braitlwaite,  Kr.  J.  Bavan,  Paul,  the 
Missionary  model,  and  his  motto,  82  ; 
nnity  in  Christ  trae  Comity,  486. 

Braiil,  Chrigtian  literature  needed  for, 
Van  (h'dni,  32W, 

Britiih  Syrian  Bchooli  Kiiiion,  the  work 
of  the.  Ilamilfmt,224, 

Iroen^  Miu  do.  The  i'arid  Medical  Mis- 
sion, 136. 

Broomhall,  Mr.  B,  American  liquor 
traffic  in  Africa ;  England's  rcsf^on- 
sibility  for  the  opium  curse,  549. 

Irown,  Bo¥.  Principal,  D.D.  Viow  of 
Mr.  Cobban's  paper  ;  the  insnfficiency 
of  fake  religions,  95  ;  on  the  value 
of  education  as  a  branch  of  Mission 
work,  219  ;  stories  illustrating  the 
I>ower  of  the  Bible,  306. 

Bnrmah,  an  ciomplary  female  worker  in, 
Afurdock,  164. 
Opium  smoking  in,  Prin^le,  5417. 

Burronghi,  Mr.,  gift  of  medicines  fromu 
131. 

Butler,  Mill  Annie  E.  Childj^n's  in- 
terest in  Missions,  529. 

Bizxton.  Sir  Thomni  EowelL    On  the  un- 
suitable iiitrcKlaetion    of    European 
customs  into  India  and  elsewhere,  by 
Missionaries,  53. 
Cftchet,  EoT.  F.  Lion.     Uis  experience  as 
a    Medical     Missionary   among  the 
Boer«,  134  ;  a  limit  to  itidepcndrtnce 
f*t   native    churches.    364  ;    i*resby- 
tcrianism  in  Jam,  M5. 
Calcutta,  a  Xeipuua  pa[»cr  in,  JtVilkint,  282. 
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work,  Slcuart,  402—406. 
Edn&ational  work  in  Samoa,  TurnerJ 

208. 

Misiloni,  Wiffravi,  401. 

School  needed  at  Madagascar^  3fis» 

*C<wAiw,  420. 
— ~  Training.  Pflriderer,  411—415. 
— in    New  Guinea,   Mar/arlan^ 
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taMngeBUmt  of  HiaBionary  Comity,  what 
it  may  result  from,  A.  C.  Thomjigony 
442. 

Inyalli,  Mrs.  Murilla  B.  Her  wort  in  Bur- 
ma h*  Mtmli'ek,  ltJ4. 

luBpMtion  of  Native  Scli.ooI«»  Chmtiaa, 

Morris.  222. 
Intellectual    Qn&lifloatlona  for   Missinn- 
nrtus.     Si'i'    Misaiouarief,    f^aalifioa- 
tiona,  Qtc. 
iDtenutioa&l  Miaaion  Committoe,  sugges- 

Hon  for  an,  Warnfrk,  437. 
Islam,  iofluencc  of,  on  Inlia.  .VUlrr,  233. 
ItuL«rant  and  aettled  Mitaion  work,  the 
relation    between,    Htulfon    Ttii/lar, 
29—34  :  He.w,  45. 
Itinerant  Misaioaa,  prepare  for  stationary 
Missions;   argument  for,  30;  objec- 
tiona    answered,    31 ;    how   beat    to 
conduct,  32;  the  work  of  Dr.  Neviua ; 
Medical    itinerants ;    female    itiner- 
ants, 33  ;  need  stimulating,  34,  HuJ- 
ttitn  Taylor. 
In  Tinnevelly,  Mfadowa,  39. 
In  China,  Archibatd,  41. 
In  Japan,  Rfl»8t  42. 
Their  relation  to  settled  Missions,  Htue, 

46. 
Exampk  of,  resulting  in  a  sudden  con- 
version, 46  ;  not  chimerical,  Hudson 
Taylar,  47. 
Female  itinerants,  .\furii^cky  1G3. 
Female  itinerant  work,  value  of,  Mm 

Philipr  177. 
Itinerant  Medical  Mission  work,  Lnwe, 
106 ;     MaTUHll,     124  ;      HvtchUm, 
126;  6atM.  VVS. 
Definition  of,  Maj-mll,  122. 
Cost  very  small,  Hutchimn,  129. 
Jamaica,  native  Church  not  rifje  for  self- 
government,  Manna,  ;i(»fi. 
James,  B«v.  Francis  H.      On  the  poly- 
gamy question,  77. 
Japan,  itinerant  Mission  work  in,  Rons, 
42, 
Mi-ssionary  education  in,  Gring,  205. 
Necessity  of  providing  education  for, 

AUm,  106. 
The  union  of  Churches  in,  Warren,  359. 
Union  Missions  in,  G\tlick,  'A^. 
Education  in,  334  ;    I'resbyterianism  in, 

385,  Oring. 
The  united  Church  of,  \V.  J.  i?.  Tmjlor^ 

466. 
Ri|>e  for  conversion,  Stnvt,  481. 
Experience    of   a    united    Church    in, 
Gring,  484. 
Japanese,  tlie,  in  search  of  a  religion 

Morru,  325. 
Java,  Presbyterianism  in,  Cachet,  365. 
JenHnt,  Eev.  E,  £.     On  the  Indian  mar- 
riage Uw,  67. 
Jesuit  practice  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures, &ilman.  288. 


Jevish   and   Ckristi&n   ^vin^,    Walfuit^ 

542. 
Jewson.  Kev.  Arthur.     Support  of  native 

p:ifitor.^.  423. 
Jones.    Bev.   John   Ireland,    XJL       On 

higher  eihmit  ion.  24*i. 

Jukes,  Andrew,  M.R.C.8.,  etc.      On  the 

qualitications  and  training  of  Meilical 

MiM^ioiiaries,  115;  on  the  agencies  of 

Medical  Missions,  133;  objection  to 

training  native  workers  in  Weatem 

lands,  tna, 

Junor,  Eev.  Dr.     On  the  method  of  deal- 

jul:  with  the  religions  of  the  Blast,  94. 

Ka£&arian  Uiasion,  the,  Mrs.  Middleton, 

181. 
Z&lopothakes,  Bev.  Br,   Yaluc  of  educa- 
tion, 220  ;     experience  of  a  self-sup- 
porting Church  in  Atheni*,  421  ;  Mi.<?- 
Bionary    unity    as     an    example    to 
converts,  480. 
Eammerer,  Bev.  Fanlns.  Custom  of  the 
Bajile    Mission  in  relation  to    poly- 
gamist  converts,  77  ;    Paper  on  The 
organisation  and  results  of  the  Basle 
Mission  in  China,  344 — 3»0  ;   suffer- 
ing  cauB<Hl  bv  disregard  of  boundaries, 
.  4.^3. 
Kandy,  Trinity  College  in.  246. 
Keister,    Urs.    L.    B.    How  to  interest 

womi'ii  in  Missionary  work,  162. 
Kennedy.  Bev.  James.    His  experience  of 
Hinduism,  92  ;    the  close  relation  be- 
tween Misaionarv  and  Bible  Societies, 
309. 
Kip,  Bev.  Leonard  W.     Growth  of  a  native 

rinu-fh  in  Amoy,  477, 
La,  Trohe,  Bev.  B.     The  Moravian  rule  re- 
garding the  baptism  of  polygamists 
nnd  polj  ttudrists,  OG. 
Xe«,  Bev.  William.  On  training  native 

workers  in  Truvancore,  388. 
lefevro,  Eav.  J.  A.,  D.B.  On  the  polygamy 

quedtinu,  By. 
Lepers  of  India,  Mission  to  the.  Bailey ^ 

U2. 
Levelling:  influence  of  Missionary  odnca* 

tiou,  /.  P.  AxhtoH,  244. 
Liberia  College,  Jud^tim  Smith, 
Lldd'On,   Canon,    on    a     man's    sense   of 

stewardship,  li'o^jfefr,  r»45» 
liflitfoot,    on     "Church    Government," 

It'nn,  475. 
Lindsay,  Bev.   Professor,   S.D.    On  the 
polygamy   question,  67  ;     reads    Dr. 
JStewart'g  paper  on  Industrial  Educa- 
tion, 402. 
Liq^uor    traffic,    Amcriean    trade    with 
Africa,  BroomhaU,  549. 
Comparative  respou!ribility  of  nations 
in   regard  to,  5r»{) ;    prtj'hibition  the 
only  remedy,  651,  Mrjt.  Nind. 
Tlie  worst  form  of  slavery  in  Africa,  J, 
A.  Taifhr,  551. 
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Liquor  traffic,    testimony  of    the   limes 
against,  Henry  BuHcan,  604. 

Gorman  prohibition   in    New  GuineA, 
Sehreibcr,  5«)1. 
literary  hononrs  in  China,  269, 
— —  orgaaisation,  suggestion  for  a  great, 

yni'thhrook,  275  ;  Stvvcujion,  283. 
literfttore    in    the    Misaion-field,    Bible 
society  work.    Set-  Bible. 

A  ScandiDftnan  Literature  Society;  in- 
Buence  of  the  Mission  Prc8s,  258,  Vahl. 

Paper  on  Thf  Missionary  in  relation  tif 
Literature,  268— 2G6 ;    difBculty  in 
a4laptiijg  literary  work  to    Eastern 
ideas ;    the  need  of  literature,  2fi9  • 
increase  of  readers  ;  growth  of  Chris- 
tian community,  260 ; 
CoHsitmption : — increased  demand  for 
li  t  erature,  260 ;  pernicioias  H  terat  ure ; 
reading  on  increase,  261  ;  import- 
ance of  newspapers,  262 ; 
Production:— hj  sale  or  gift?  2fj2  ; 
a-icquate  supervision  necessary,  263. 
Dij<t rihutUm  : — the    Mission    press  ; 
a\tthor$ihipj  264;  literary    Mission- 
aries ;    Miitsionary    reserves,    265, 
Weithrecht 

Taper  on  The  Afistionary  in  CJiina  in 
relation  to  Literature,  266—272:— 
conversion  of  the  Chinese  a  gigantic 
task,  266 ;  the  Chinese  language  ; 
Chinese  rendera ;  system  of  inter- 
oommunicfttion,  207  ;  ignorance  of 
Chinese  women ;  influence  of  picture 
books ;  female  agency  inadequate, 
268  :  literary  feeling  in  China,  269 ; 
t  he  Government  and  Western  science; 
Canton  Government  colleges,  270  ; 
the  real  need  of  and  hope  for  China  ; 
far-reaching  influence  of  periodicals, 
272,  Willfamiton. 

Increase  of  readers  in  India*  272  ;  Dr. 
Murdoch's  services;  nature  of  his 
work,  273  ;  literature  for  those  leaving 
school  ;  Indian  press  and  pernicious 
literature,  274  ;  suggestion  tor  a  com- 
bined literary  organisation,  275, 
Nortkhroifi. 

Supply  and  dietributioii  of  vernncular 
Uteratnre,  275 ;  suggestion  for  a 
Church  Sers'ice  Book,  276,  Macfe. 

Duty  of  Missionary  Societies  in  regard 
to,  .Ifirrris,  276. 

A  Zenana  newspaper*  jMrs,  Xind,  277. 

The  production  of  literature  for  China, 
AUen.  278. 

Mission  press  in  Madagascar  :  Mission- 
ary and  literary  work,279;  Missionary 
presses  and  general  printing ;  co- 
operation of  Societies,  280,  Ifenry 
Clark, 

Natives  employed  to  translate,  280  ; 
influence  of  the  Press  on  Hindaism, 
281,  Murray  MitcheU, 


Literature  in   the    Miision^lield : 

and  importance    of    Mission 

281  ;  Committees  in  China  on  literal 

ture^  282,  Archibahl. 

A  Zenana  paper  in  Calcutta  ;  Bengali 
work  by  Europeans,  282,  Wilkins. 

A  great  home  organisation  needed, 
Stetenson,  283. 

Demand  for  printing  machines  in  China, 
Arehibald,^05. 

Paper  on  The  Mijtsionary  in  relation 
to  Literature^  S17 — 323:— aa  an 
evangelistic  agency ;  its  growing 
importance  in  India,  317 ;  increasing 
number  of  native  publications  in 
India,  319  ;  coll  for  Christian  liter*' 
tare,  and  classes  of  publicatio 
seeded  :  the  work  of  various  Soci©*' 
tiei^  320  ;  Mission  presses  ;  gratuitous 
versus  free  distribution,  821;  agencii 
for  circulation ;  the  Missionary  and 
general  litoratare,  322.  Murdpch. 

General  literature  on  a  religious  basis 
wanted,  323  ;  work  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society,  324,  Sw^msi'n, 

China's  noed  and  readiness  for  CbristiaiiL 
and  scientific  literature,  I^tjer,  .324^ 

What  is  required  in  India ;  im].K>rtauce 
of  illustrations,  326,  Morri*, 

Drawbacks  of  copyright,  326;   a  new 
central       publishing      organisatii 
wanted,  327,  M<u!fit. 

Need  of  pure  fiction  in  the  Miaidon* 
field.  ZiegUr,  327. 

Translation  by  natives,  Va%  Ordtn, 
328. 

Experience  in  circulating  pure  litera- 
ture in  India,  Pringle,  328. 

Tract  work  in  India ;  Hindu  Tract 
Societies,  329,  Shillidy. 

Mis.sionaries  no  time  for  translation ; 
co-operation  between  Societies  ad> 
Tocated,  330,  Gray. 

Openings  for  literature  in  India,  330; 
co-operation  of  Societies  at  home, 
331,  MiUer. 

Experience  in  distribution  of,  Blaik 
332. 

India's  need  for,  cheapness  a  ne<%68it7. 
nice,  333. 

Didleulty  of  raising  funds  for,  Arekl-' 
bald,  333. 

Better  organisation  at  home  needed, 
Stevrwum,  334. 

Adaptation    of     literature    to    nati 
modes  of  thought,  Chapman^  335, 

Value  of  culportage  ;  pernicious  litera 
ture;  fi^ec  distribution,  336,  Patvn. 

Religious  Tract  Society's  work,  L,  J9i 
mUe,  337. 

The  Christian  Vernacular  Educatioii' 
Society's  work,  UndtrhiH,Z'i9. 

Giving  or  sellingT  339;  the  Gospel  in 
song,  310,  Heue. 
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Liverpool  ComfeTesce,  memories  of  the, 
Marjie,  101. 

Iiivuigstone,  bis  opinion  on  treatment 
ot  fever,  Hijidon.  HcKHrtt,  132. 

Lodiana,  woman's  work  in,  MiJft  Andrewi, 
17!). 

Love  of  money,  the,  Eiiwrtotif  502. 

IiOT«d&le,  a.  centre  of  industnal  training^ 
St f wart,  403. 

Lowe,  Bev.  John,  F.E.C.B.E,  V&pQT  on 
Mtxlical  Missions  :  their  place  atid 
power,  WA — h>J  ;  on  training  native 
a^rents  for  Medical  Mission  work,  130. 

Loyalty  liUndi.  The  L.  M.  i>.  and  native 
teachers,  Shigh,  420. 

LntherAn  and  Amerioan  Baptist  Societies, 
tliffinilty  between,  Mm'doHi,  \\1. 

Mabbi,  Eev.  Ooodeve.  R'.-asijiiM  for  en- 
cnunii^Lmt'iii  in  regard  to  the  opium 
fraffii-,  ">5(L 

Kacdonald,  Hon.  John.  Paper  on  Chria- 
tian  liberaJity-  and  its  place  ifl  con- 
nectioD  with  the  conversion  of  the 
world  (read  by  Bisliop  Suter),  520 — 
626. 

JCaoiarlane,  Bev.  6.,  LID.  Charch 
ori^niaatiou  ami  itidustrial  tmixLing 
In  New  Guiuen,  423. 

Kaofie,  Mr.  B.  A.  Reminiscences  of 
Liverpool  Coofereijce,  101 ;  on  Me- 
dical Missiona,  lOU  ;  questions  on  the 
mnnatrement  and  metfiotlH  of  Medical 
Missiuny,  Lio  ;  ou  "co-working  and 
concentratiitn '^  in  regard  to  MiasJon 
education,  216  ;  the  Missionary  and 
Uterattire,  275  ;  Missionary  literature 
and  copyright,  326  ;  native  Charch 
biiildinj^s  should  btr  simple,  422. 

McGregor,  Bev.  W.  <>n  the  iutellectaal 
qualilioatiouii  of  Missionaries,  15;  on 
the  polyframy  qiiestion,  63  ;  Church 
or;?ani«ition  in  Amoy,  357 ;  on  union 
among  native  Christians,  4^5. 

Mackenzie,  Bev.  John.  Polygamy  in 
Buelmanalaud  and  Basutolaud,  73. 

MaoLaren^  David,  J.F.  Objectiona  to 
Mr.  Cobbans  paper  on  Christianity 
in  relation  to  Hinduism,  93  ;  prin- 
ciple  and  plan  of  giving.  529 ;  history 
of  the  opium  trade,  its  auppression 
almost  impossible,  o48 ;  on  a  poaaiblc 
.Tudgment  for  the  opium  traffic,  557. 

McLaren,  Mr.  Dosoan.  Commerce  and 
Missions,  535. 

MacLaren,  B»v.  Profeaior.  Canadian 
ChuTcheg  stimulatetl  in  foreign  Mia- 
nonary^  work  by  women^a  Misaions, 
174. 

VoLanrin,  Bev.  John.  Home  Boards  and 
practical  uniou,  482;  Missionary  con- 
centration, 483  J  on  the  rapid  evan- 
gelisation of  the  world,  &08. 

McLeod,  Bev.  J.  On  the  importance  of 
Medical  Mission  work|  131. 


XeMartrie,  Bav.  J.  On  gaining  increased 
sup|.xjrt  for  Missions,  510. 

Madagaiear,  instance  of   heathen   treat* 
mcnt  of  disease  in,  Lmpf,  10*5. 
MedicAl  Missions  in,  Fvjc,  114. 
The  Misdoa  press  in,  Ilfnrtj  Clark^  279. 
The  Bible  in,  Oilman,  2S8. 
Native  Church  organisation  in,  ff,  E, 

Clarh,  3tJl. 
Need  for  an    induBtrial    school,   Mi*i 
Cuckhi,  420. 

Madxa*  College,  origin  and  character  of 
the,  Millrr,  235. 

Maloa.  The  Samoan  Mission  Seminary 
of  the  L.  M.  S.,  206. 

Manchuria,  method  of  training  native 
workers  in,  R'ijuif  387. 

Manaheadfhip  in  Missiuns.  Mtirdvc<}lt,\Q7, 

Mann.  MieB<  t>n  a  trained  female  native 
agency,  177. 

Manual  training  useful  for  Missionaries, 
Jjiit'h^tCf  7. 

Marriage  Law  in  India,  the,  Jenkins,  67, 

Mariton,  Miii  A.  IL  Paper  on  Med'cai 
work  for  women  in  the  MiaBion-field, 
147—151. 

Matheaon,  Mr.  H.  H.  Missionary  Comity, 
42<i. 

MathisflOD.  Mr.  Jamee  £.  £vU  restilts  of 
collegiate  (xiucation,  247. 

Maxwell,  J.  L.,  M.D.  On  the  equipment 
of  Medical  Misaioimriefi ;  on  faith 
healings  11 51;  paper  on  The  relative 
value  for  Mission  purposes  of  hos- 
pital, diapensaiy,  and  itinerant 
Medical  Mi.ssion  work,  120—125. 

Maylott,  Bev.  D.  T.  Comity  in  West 
.\frioa,  457. 

Meadowi,  Bev.  B.  Boat.  On  Misaionary 
it[n<  r.ntion,  39 — 41. 

Medical  Mtaaionj.  Medical  and  clerical 
Mission-wes  compared,  lOy;  sanctity  of 
the  body  \  intimate  relation  betwuen 
body  and  Enirit ;  every  Mission  should 
have  a  Me<lical  agency,  110,  Wilian. 
Relation  of  doctors  to  Misaions;  on- 
ordaiued  Missionaries  fitted  for  the 
wirk ;  training  of  native  Medical 
bt  iik'iits  ;  the  natives  and  the  doctor, 
HI,  Pringh. 
Mission  to  the  lepers  of  India,  Bailey, 

112. 
Experience  in  Africa  ;  employment  of 
natives;     training    necessary,    113, 
But^n. 
Work  in  Madagascar,  F*ir,  114, 
Complete  training  necessary  for  Mi:*- 
aionaries ;     treatment    should     be 
thorough,   115;    expenses,  how   de- 
frayed, 110,  Jitk^jt. 
Faith  healing  to  be  opposed,  Ctut,  116. 
China  the  great   field   for  ;   reach  all 
classes  ;  value  of  native  helpers  ;  a 
little  knowledge  useful,  117,  Gavlti. 
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Medical  Kissioni,   the  Lrucst   Christiaii 
service,  Hacht:>\  118. 

In  B»jpuUuia,  118;  native  helpers 
shonltf  be  Christians ;  expense  nob 
greater  than  ednrational  Misaions^ 
119,  William  Clark, 

Missionaries  should  be  folly  equipi>ed ; 
faith  healing,  119  ;  hospital,  tli^iien- 
sary,  and  itinerant  work  compared, 
120— 12G,  Maxmll. 

Example  of  the  early  Church ;  itinera- 
tion  ChriHt's  method  ;  objeotiona  to 
itineration,  12*1  ;  objections  an- 
swered] emplo^TTneuc  of  natives, 
127 ;  branch  dispensaries,  127, 
HutehUoH. 

Medical  students  in  Travancore;  Agra 
Medical  Intstitutej  130,  Lvfve. 

Comparison  of  different  forms  of  work  ; 
payment  for  medicines,  131  ;  Tatae 
of  the  work  inestimable ;  native 
doctors  in  India,  132,  Willhtm  Claris 

Valne  to  Missionaries  of  ihe  experience 
of  othejs,  HiMdim  Mennett,  132. 

Unqualified  men  forced  to  pnctise 
medicine  sometimes,  132  ;  snccesaful 
use  of  the  lancet ;  payment  for  me<Ii> 
cine,  133,  SoUuv. 

Native  learners  can  work,  Juhejt,  133. 

Woric  of  a  partially  qualified  man, 
Qichet,  134. 

Should  they  be  oomducted  by  special 
Societies^  Afacjit^,  135. 

f-oldiers  as  uuTsca^ ltmt<m  J}inntitt,lZ6. 

In  Pari-'?,  Mijn  (h  Ilroen,  13t>. 

On  payment  by  patients,  I/utt/rrt,  137  ; 
Sutfifft,  137  ;   {fettdd,  Ud. 

Relative  value  of  three  forms  of  work, 
Gauld,  138. 

Medic*tl  y,'uvk  for  women,  Jl/tw  lUartten, 
147—151. 

Value  of  Medical  training  in  women's 
work,  ^f^'s.  Emerton^  152. 

Women's  work  in,  Afurdock,  162. 

lroi>ortance  of  Medical  training  for 
female  lUmoaaxios^MusI'hiiijf,  177. 

Medical  women  wanted  in  China,  Mrs. 
Clarke,  179. 

Christs  ministry  of  healing,  102 ;  the 
Medical  Missionary,  103^  Maejie. 

"What  a  Medical  Mission  means  ;  the 
Medical  Mitisionnry's  position,  104  ; 
their  value  at  home  and  abroad ; 
heathen  treatment  of  disease,  witban 
instance*  105  ;  results  in  China  ;  valu- 
able in  itinerant  Missions,  lUti,  Loive. 

Scope  and  udvantagea  of,  107  ;    facta 
urged  for  their  need  ;  heathen  grati- 
tude fttr  curt's,  108,  Doickn/iit. 
lf«dical  Miisionaries,  positiun  of,  10-1 ; 
number  of,  1U7,  Lowe. 

Compared  with  clerical,  IVihon,  109. 

fcbould  be  fully  equipped,  MaxictUf 
lit). 
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Kedical  MisEionariei,  should  be 

on  the  MisSiDii  »ta&,  Jluichijutu^  ____ 
Tminirig  of.     .Srcr  Kiitionariei,  QxutU- 
ficationi,  etc, 

Hedical  itinerant  2dissionaries,  Hud*^n 
Taylor,  'i'i. 

training     of     Missionaries    to     bc^ 

thorout;b,  Iludsoa  Taylor,  17  ;  Pc 
18 ;  should  be  general,  Gvinnc**, 

Vedioine,  us  a  study  for  Missionaries. 
Barlow,  7  ;  Guin/icut,  12. 

Medicines,  yift  of,  from  Mr.  Burroughs. 
VM. 

Melanesia,  Comity  in,  iSuter,  458. 

Members  of  Conference,  list  uf,  5!iO. 

Memorial  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, from  native  African  Churcbe« 
on  the  polygamy  question,  75. 

■ to  Cijnfercnce  from  the  Netherlands 

iSocicty.  J/fjKvdij;  ?itir> — 568, 

Men's  and  Women's  Miitions,  relation 
,Stei-en*on^   156  ;  unity  of,  Mitrdoti 
Ifij. 

Merchants  and    Missianariei,  Phra 
552. 

a  jjnrnl  woid  for,  Thomas,  556. 

Merensky,  BeT.  A.     Brief  remarks  on  the 
want  of  men  for  the  Mis^ion-tield,  13  ^ 
on  the  tivdtment  of  polygamy    '~ 
Africa.  60 ;    industry  of  Transv 
native*!,   422  ;    examples  of  Comi 
and  the  contrary,  453. 

Hiddleton,  Mrs.  The  work  of  the  "  Ladi 
Iv.itfrarifin     Mis.<qon    of  the    Unit 
1'rcsbyit.riau   Church    of  Scotland,' 
ISI. 

Miller,  Be  v.  Wm.,  C.I.E ,  LI.D.  Paper  ou 
The  place  of  higher  education  as  au 
iu.stxument  of  Christian  effort,  230 — 
236 :  on  providing  literature  for 
Mi ssi 0X1 -fields,  330  ;  on  Missionary 
Comity,  460. 

Mission  Colleges,  X.  6.  CUrk,  186. 

— "  fleldfl.occupaiion  of,  II'  J.  R,  Tayloi 
469. 

Literature.    Set-  Literature. 

Freii,  intlticnce  of  the,  Vahl,  258. 

Value  of  the,  Weithieeht,  2C4. 

In     Madagascar.    279 ;     and    generat 

printing,  280,  Heunj  Clark. 
The  ulace  and  importance  of  the,  Arcki- 
bald,  281. 

Presses,  Murdoch,  321. 

Work  and  trade,  Freeman,  22. 

Missionaries,   want  of  educated.  Mere 
ekf/,  13. 
Their  function  to  preach,  Hudson  Tay- 
lor, 34. 
As  ageuts  of   the  Home  Church, 
their  mutual  relation,  35;  their 
tion  as  lendeis  and  traincre  of 
natives,  36  ;    their  conduct  towards 
native  helpers,  37,  Jlestv. 
Sympathy  among,  Sjiifer,  49. 
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Miiiioiuiries,  to  Roman  Catholics  often 
unsuitable,  /?.  S.  Ajihton,  87. 

Medical  and  clerical  coiD|>Ared,  Wil40Ht 
109. 

N<!e<J  for,  devoted  to  literature,  the, 
Wt'itbnchr,  2Ci. 
M iislonaries,  the  qaali£c&tioa.B  and  train- 
ing  of,  the  study  uf  .Scri|*ture,  4  ; 
iitithjrtance  of  a  knowledge  of  thu 
classical  languages,  5  ;  value  of  vocal 
muaic  ;  Church  histoiy  a  necessity  ; 
I  he  study  of  theology,  6;  the  study 
of  Chriatian  biography ;  advautage 
of  a  knowledge  of  medicine  ;  manual 
training,  7,  JJarlofv. 

QualilicationB  and  di»qua!ificatioa«f  8  ; 
the  Spirit'fl  training  ;  the  devc4oi>- 
mcnt  of  evangelistic  gift,  lu ;  value 
of  open-air  preaching ;  subjects  to  be 
studied,  11  ;  medical  and  surgical 
truining  \  the  wcrk  of  tbe  East 
London  Training  Institute,  12,  Guin^ 
nert. 

Mere  study  deadening  ;  valu«  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  alums ;  oi>en-iur 
preaching,  14  ;  consecration  and  love 
nc'.essary,  15,  Pknoa. 

Spiritual  and  intellectual  ciUHlifitiatioriB, 
15  ;  literary  training  dciirable,  Iti, 
MeOregor. 

Standard  of  service  to  be  raised,  Hudson 
Taijlof^  16. 

To  be  equal  to  ministeisin  training  aud 
qpaliiicatiouj!,  McGretjor^  Iti;  Mur- 
ray MUtihell,  21. 

All  not  impnuvwl  by  acailomic  training  ; 
evidcncej  of  the  Divine  call  needed; 
thorough  Medical  training  necessary, 
SudKon  17,  Tayhrr. 

Medical  training,  il  given,  to  be  tho- 
rough; men  of  all  gfibles  wanted, 
18.  Pi'tt. 

Training  to  be  adapted  to  drcnmstanceSt 
Ouiantnutt  19. 

Natural  and  acquired  quaii6cations ; 
BaiutH  without  emrgy  uuuuccesHful, 
19  ;  ancient  languages  not  always 
useful ;  adapt  men  tu  their  work,  20, 
BaMts. 

Value  of  educated  nnd  devoted  men ; 
spiritual  quiilitlcatiuus  essential  in 
all,  but  not  eoUego  training,  21, 
Mill'-.  i\j  Mitchell. 

KnowlLMlge  of  Churoh  history  neeiled, 
22  ;  calamity  of  sending  uncertilied 
men  out,  2a,  SyU, 

A  little  Medical  knowledge  useful,  Qtl- 
Tcrt,  24. 

How  to  guard  against  deadening  spitrit" 
ual  life  by  too  much  training, 
Untrt/,  25. 

Unord allied  men  fitted  for  Medical 
work,  Pr ingle,  111. 

Better  be  orduinetJ,  Juket,  115. 


Thoroughly  r|ualilled  Medical  men 
wanted,  (riinn,  114. 

Complete  training  neccKsary  for  Medi- 
cal Missionaries.  Jnkrf,  115. 

Full  training  for  Me^lical  men  valuable, 
but  a  little  knuw  ledge  ahso  useful. 
6'fltfW,  117. 

Men  for  Medical  ecrvice  should  be  tlic 
l>e3t  available,  Hutch  itini,  129. 

Experience  of  a  partially  qualified 
Metlical  Missionary,  Cachrt,  134. 

A  knowledge  of  native  language  neces- 
sary for  Metlical  Missionaries,  OanU, 
138. 

Thorough  training  required  for  Medici>l 
Missionaries,  Mitt  Mar*ton^  150. 
Miiiionary,  tlie,  and  general  literature, 
Murdoch,  322. 

Nut  a  scliO(jlm;uiter,  Cturke,  220. 
Uiiiionaiy  Comity,  uieauing  of  the  wonl 
**  Comity,"  42D  ;  a  true  example  uJ, 
130,  Mathtsan. 

Unity  to  be  visible,  431 ;  Conference  au 
evidence  of  comuid,  432;  better 
mutual  acquaintance  re<iui red;  illus- 
tration of  abseo'-T  of  Comity ;  narrow- 
ness mars  unity,  433  ;  oversteppinu' 
each  other's  boumiiries  to  be  avoided, 
434 — 136 ;  mutiaal  help  to  be  accordeti , 
436,  Warneck. 

What  is  it/  respect  of  individual  rights: 
equality  of  riglitfj,  4J8 ;  evangelistic 
economy ;  priority  of  occupation,  43a ; 
equity  in  iviniinietiation,  440  ;  Comity 
observed;  Comity  infringed,  442; 
embarni«Mments  forestalled,  444  ;  re- 
moval of  ditlleultics,  44i3,  A.  C. 
Tkompstm. 

Difficulty  between  American  Baptist 
and  Lutheran  Societies,  Murdoek^  447. 

Violations  of  Comity  ;  Comity  between 
the  C.M.S.  and  Baptistfl  (fiengol),  //. 
Waiiamg,  448. 

Employing  the  agents  of  other  Societies, 
Aiken,  448, 

Much  real  Comity  in  China  ;  a  striking 
ezcepUon,  449,  Archibald. 

An  ill uot  ration  of  uon-recognition ;  geo- 
graphical boundaries ;  taking  agents 
from  other  Societies,  461,  Arden. 

Suggestion  for  a  Boaixl  of  Reference, 
451 ;  evil  of  inroads,  452,  Van  Ordin. 

DcBirability  of  rules  for  guidance,  Pal- 
Jield,  462. 

Suffering  caused  by  di8r(^ard  of  boun- 
daries Kammerer,  453. 

Examples  of  Comity  and  the  contrary, 
Mtrcxjikt/,  463. 

Practice  and  experience  in  the  Holy 
Land,  Post,  454. 

Mutual  forbearance,  Chambtrt,  455. 

Evils  of  proselytising,  455;  lack  ot 
Comity,  the  exception,  456,  Hud*o*i 
Taylor. 
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Mitaiontry  Comity,  prayer  mec tings  pro* 

mote ;    mere    rules   ineffectual,   456, 

Under  hill. 
On  utilising  forces  already  in  the  fields 

/?fJM,  -157. 
Cotnity  in  West  Africa,  Maylutt^  457. 
In  Melanesia,  Suter,  468. 
Geographical      limits     or     barmotiy  ? 

mutual  intercourse  a   remedy,  459, 

Dahlt. 
A  good  example,  \l\  J.  R.  Taylor^  4G0, 
Binding  influence  of    commoQ    work, 

Miller,  4G0. 
Unity  in  the  early  Charcli,  464  ;  unity 

practicable  without  conformity,  465  ; 

united  Church  of  Japan.  4fi6 ;  frater- 
nal counti«l  and  co-operation  between 

Misfdona  in  the  earoe  field,  W.  /.  R. 

Taylor,  4 68. 
Unity  in  the  faith  the  basis  of  uniform 

work ;  Societies'    course    of    action, 

471  ;  vital  union.  477,  Fenn. 
The  longing  for  unity,  Pliranrr,  478, 
Longitude  and  union  ;  example  of  the 

C»M.S.   and   China   Inland   Mission, 

479,  SwangoH, 
Miwionary    unity  as  an    eiarople   to 

native  Churches.  Etilfjiothake*,  480. 
Effect  of  division  on  uative  inquirers, 

B.  Williams,  A^O. 
Example  in  Persia,  Potti'r,  482. 
WiU  Home  Boards  encouracre  practical 

union/  482  ;   concentration  and  co- 

opemtiott  to  be  extended  to  country 

MissionH,  483,  J/cLaurin. 
Native  students  in  favour  of  Comity 

and  co-opera  Hon,  Wrlrfi,  483. 
Uniformity  will  dcbtrov  unity,  NyttrUmf 

484. 
Maintenance  of  fraternal  counsel  and 

cw-opcration.  (rlaJdtn.  4S5. 
Native     ChrittianB    unite     naturally, 

jlIij€f}Tffifi%  485. 
The  Bource  of  Christian  unity,  Had- 

stocli  ;  UmifhrnUr,  3SG. 
Miflsionary       Contribationj,      Moravian 

method  of  Bccuring,  Ittmig,  517. 
Meanfl  and  aourccs  of  revenue,  521 ; 

metboda  for  increasing,  522  ;  contri- 

butiona   Bmall  in   comparison   with 

incomes  ;    embarrassing  gifts,   623  ; 

rather  give  during  life  than  at  death, 

624;    ca!k   to    increased  liberality, 

526,  Macdirntshi. 
How  to  interest  the  young,  Pagan,  528  ; 

Mijis  Butler,  62H. 
Oiftfi  of  the  poor  in  Germany,  &  A  r«Jffr, 

631. 
J  low  to  get  congregational,   Warden^ 

632. 
Income  com[.»nred  with  national  expen- 
diture in  America.  EUnt,  534. 
MijBionary  difRcolties  uol  always  faced, 

Spider,  49. 


XLisioaary  inspMtioa  of  native  school 

Miyrrn\  lit8.  222. 
- —  literature,  a  lack  in,  Grundemann, 
526. 

meetings,    value    of    umolt&Deouji, 

PicrjioH,  493. 

methods.  Caldmell,  350—356. 

— -  model  the,  82. 

— —  reierres,  Writbreeht ,  265. 

" Societies,     their    relations    to    one 

anoiher,    WarnrcJty  431 — 437. 
— —  work,  niins  and  stages  of,  Judafn 

Smith,  188. 
Missions,    mntnal    relation    of,    Iludwn 
Taylor,  29. 
Itinerant  and  settled,  Hene,  45. 
Should   all    have  a   Medical   agency, 

Wihon,  110. 
Relation  of  doctors  to,  Pringle,  111. 
To  be  under  a  mobilised  Church,  Mur- 

docfi,  l()7. 

The  object  of,  Spicer,  233. 

Recent  progress  in,  Piertion,  492, 

A  good  investment,  Stecenton,  557. 

C»*mity  of.    S-e  Missionary  Comil 

Home  work  for.    See  Home  work. 

To    Roman    Catholics.      See    Boraan 

OathoUos. 

Mitchell,  £eT.  J.  Murray,  LL.D.     On  tho 

qualifications  of  Missionaries,  20  ;  on 

the  nticoasity  for  Missions  to  provide 

education    in    India,    198;    literary 

work  in  India,  280  ;  influence  of  the 

Bible  u|K>n  the  heathen,  307. 

Modem     translationi     of     tlie     Bible, 

J'Jdmoiidf,  201. 
Money  and  Missions.    Sc-e  Giving,  Mis- 
sionary Contributions  and  Wealth. 

parableu  about,  4U7  ;   the  facta  of 

Christ's  life  and,  5Q0  ;   the  love  of, 
6(>2,  Eincrjtti/t. 
Monthly  ooocert  of  prayer,  the,  Pirrtott, 

41^5  ;   Xi'bh;  503, 

Moody's  Missionary  Convention,  Pii>r*im, 
493. 

Moore,  B«t.  C.  G.  Constant  prayer  and 
Mii!.b.ionB,  oil. 

Moravian  Church,  her  method  of  secur- 
ing Missionary  contributions,  Momig, 
517. 

.^^  rule  regarding  the  baptism  of  poly- 
gamiats  and  polvandriats,  La  Trobe, 
66. 

Mormons,  illustrations  of  attempts  to 
teach,  Picraon,  202. 

Morris,  Mr.  Henry.  On  the  place  of 
education  in  Mission  work,  especially 
in  India,  197  ;  on  the  importance  of 
Christian  education  as  a  branch  of 
Mission  work,  221  ;  on  Christjau  in- 
spection of  schools,  222  ;  duty  of 
Missionary  Societies  in  regard  to 
literature,  276  ;  reads  a  \»^  by  Dr. 
Murdoch  on  the  Missionary  in  rela* 
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tioQ  to  litemture.  317;  English  litera- 
tore  in  India,  325. 
Kotto  of  the  Miaiionary  model,  St.  FauI, 

82. 
Koltiplytng  UiaHiooary  Agenoiet.  danger 

of,   \\'ur»frk,  VM. 
Kordocli,  John,  LL  D.,  bis   Utcniry  ser- 
vices  in  lodia,  Aorthbrttok,  273. 
His    work    in    China,    L.   B,    White, 

338. 
.Abstract  of  his  work  in  connection  with 

the  C.V.E.S.,  340, 
Paper  on  the  Missionary  in  relation  to 
literature  (read  bv  Mr  Henry  Morris), 
317—323. 
Mardook,  Bev.   J.    ST.,   I).l».    Paper  on 
Women's  Work  in  the  Foreign  Field, 
160—168;    the    tminin^    o*    native 
workers,     377 ;    diUiculty    between 
Araerican     Baptist    and     Lutheran 
Mt5n<jionary  Suriftiefl.  447. 
Katual  relations  of  Missionary  Bocietiei. 

Sfv  Miitionary  Comity , 
Hatioaal   Bible   Society  of  Scotland,  ex- 
tent of  its  work,  Slntau.  297. 
Vative  Agent.   Set  Native  Workers, 
Kative  Churches.     A   united   Church   in 
ludiii  tmpos.sible,  Styart-,  342, 
OxiKanifiation  and  i-esulte  of  the  Basle 
Mission  in  China,  Kammcrcr^  344  — 
350. 
Formation  of  an  evangelistic  association 
in  Tinnevelly,  OiUwdl,  353. 
Means  for  self -support  and  government 

(India),  Caldifdl,  35ti. 
Church  organisation  in  Amoy,  Mc  Ore- 
got,  357. 
Qmuiislng  evangelistic  work,  Haeoert, 

358. 
The  union  of  Ohurche.9  in  Japan,  359  ; 

seli* government,  3fiU,  Warrrn. 
Wealoyan  organisation  in  Ceyloo,  Tcbb, 

3(;a. 

Organisation    in    Madagascar,    H.    E. 

Missions  should  lead  to  self-government, 

T.  Srnitfi,  302. 
Development  of,  {fulhk,  363. 
A  limit  to  independence,  3(jl ;  Presby- 

terianism   in    .Ttiva ;    must    support 

erangclists  3«Jr5,  Cachtt. 
.Self-government  not  to  be  given  prcma^ 

turely,  J/anna,  3ti6. 
Experience  of   the    C.M.8.  in    India, 

Grai/,  366. 
The  tmining  of  native  work<^rs,  S^tpften- 

M»,  369  {  Jlrivlrtf,  373—376. 
Importance  of  a  trained  native  agency, 

Murdorfi/37~. 
The    object  of   Missions    to   establish^ 

Prcabyterianism  in  Japan,  Gring,  385, 
Organisation  in  the  West  Indies,  Hast, 
395. 


Native  Churches.  Church  architecture, 
]i%pram.  401  ;  Mr*.  B'uthjfjJ,  416  ; 
Slriifh,  420  ;  MafjU-,  422, 

Self-support,  Wig  ram,  401. 

Experience  of  self-support  in  Athens, 
Kalcp<>thakrt,  421. 

Zulu  church  building,  Rood,  423. 

Organisation  in  New  Guinea,  424. 

Self-support.  Baldwin,  427, 

A  Chinese  church  for  China,  William- 
mm,  431. 

Independence  a  natural  growth,  .  J. 
Jl.  Tat/lor,  467. 

Self-government  should  mean  self-sup- 
port,  472  ;  rcasoiiii  against  home 
direction  of  a  foreign  Church  ;  eccle- 
siastical organisation  by  natives,  473: 
differences  of  ritual  and  Church 
government,  474 ;  Lightfoot  on 
•*  Church  government  "  ;  conditions 
which  affect  forms  of  government, 
475;  probability  of  an  Indian  Church, 
476  ;  Apostolic  flucfession,  477,  FtniH. 

Growth  of  a  Church  in  Amoy,  JRp, 
477. 

Independence  often  withheld  too  long, 
T.  Smith,  480. 

Example  of  unity  must  be  showu  by 
MiHssvonaries,  EaiojiotMlieA,  4at>. 

United  Church  of  Japan,  Taylor,  466  ; 
Grin^,  484. 
NatiTe  Converts.    See  Converts. 

(MUtoms  to  be  retained  by  children 

in  schools,  Morrix,  321. 

To  be  considered  by  Missionaries,  J/>i. 
Jii^fwjK  416. 

Female  Agency,  a,  Mim  Mattn^  178  ; 

Mi'jt,  yind,  isu. 

helpers  to  l>e  respected,   He*tte,  37. 

itinerant    Missionaries    in    China, 

liim,  43. 
— —  labour,  sac<;e»s  from,  Murdoch  377. 
opinion     of    Englishmen,    Pkratmr, 

pastors.    Si-t'  Native  Workers. 

Native  workers,  thij   training  of,   373 — 

376;  individual  training;   the  esla- 

blishmeut  of  central  institutions,  874| 

training  iu  the  vernacular  or  iiugiish. 

educating    asjonts    in    Europe    and 

America,    375 ;     Western    methods 

objected  to,  376,  Hewlett. 
In  connection  with  the  Basle  Mission  in 

China,  Kammcrer,  346. 
The  training  of,  Sf^pM^n^on,  369, 
Importance  of   their  work,   MurdoakfA 

377.  J 

To  take  the  place  of  Missionaries,  Aiken, 

378. 
Objections  to  educating  them  in  the 

West,  tSwttinioH,  379. 
Reasons  against  an  English  education  ; 

high  cciucation  and   high  pay,  380, 

Owrn. 
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KaUve  workeri,  Milcclion  of  men  to  be 
trained  ;  training  in  the  Vernacular 
or  English  t  an  example  of  Western 
education,  381,  Warrei^ 

On  ciiocatioa  in  Europe  ;  temptation 
to  English-speaking  natives,  382^  T. 
Smith. 

C.  M.  B.  meOiods,  Gray,  3S3. 

The  qaestion  of  emplojiog  after  train- 
ing, fiVay,  383. 

Cost  of  education,  East  and  West,  Pcwf, 
383. 

Bxperience  of  the  Basle  Mission,  Meghr, 
385, 

Bare  a  fixe<l  policy  reg.Trdiug  bringing 
them  to  Western  lands,  Welch,  3feC. 

Bringing  tUem  to  Weatern  lands  inad- 
vifiable,  Juhea,  386. 

Western  edncation  should  bent  natives' 
expense ;  methods  in  Manchuria, 
387t  Rott. 

Norwepan  Society's  mode  of  training, 
J}ahle,  388. 

Method  adopted  in  Travancore,  Lee^ 
388. 

What  instruction  should  be  given  to 
natives  in  elementary  fields/  Ward- 
law  Thompson,  389. 

The  training  of  American  freedraen  for 
African  work,  Strirbi/,  390—394. 

Methods  to  be  adopted,  Graven,  396. 

The  object  of  all  training,  407  ;  sub- 
jects to  be  studietl,  408;  training 
in  Mission  work  ;  support  of,  iO'J, 
Jloarr. 

Support  and  payment  of,  liercjf,  418  ; 
George  Smith,  419. 

Support  of  teachers  in  the  Loyalty 
Islands,  Slrigfi,  420. 

Support  and  self-SAcritice  of,  Warren, 
421. 

Support  of  native  pastors,  JruxsoH, 
423. 

Converts  and  pastoral  work,  Wigrain, 
424. 

Best  method  :  in  English  or  the  ver- 
nacular T  Western  educatioUt  426 ; 
a  place  for  English  culture  ;  support 
of  native  preachers,  427,  Baltltcin 
{AppindijT}. 
SegTc^  lesion  to  Africa,  a,  217. 
Hegroes  in  America,  educational    work 

anionp, »/.  .L  7  ay  lor.  21". 
Hetherlands  Missionary  Society.    Memo- 
rial  tu  (he    Conference,    Append ij', 
565— o68. 
Nevias,  Dr.     His  itinerant  work  in  China, 

38,  42. 
Vtw  Guinea,   Church   organisation   and 
industrial   training  irj,   A/ar/itrluHc, 
423. 

German  prohibition  of  liquor  traffic  in, 
Schreioer,6^1, 
Kewspsper,  a  Zenana,  Mrt.  A'ind,  277. 


NewsiMipers,    importance 

vernacular,  Weitbrrckt,  262. 
and  Magazines  in  India,  JUu 

311*. 
ZTiud,  Mrs,  Maiy  C.    American  v 

first  in  the  field;  a   plea  for   roortf 

helpers,   153  ;  on  women's  work  ii« 

hi^then  lands,  ISO  ;  a  Zenana  ne 

paper,  277  ;   children's    interest 

Missions,  530;  comparative  respo, 

bility  of  nations  for  the  liquor 

in  Africa.  550. 
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